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FUN ... with SAFETY! 

ON PLAYGROUNDS, IN GYMS; ALL CONFINED, CONGESTED AREAS 


The 26 games described and diagrammed in 
this new book provide active, absorbing recrea¬ 
tion for as few as two ar for an entire class. The 
short flight, feather weight Polyethylene bolls 
permit even a vacant corner to become a play¬ 
ground. Even the bat is SAFE for first graders and 

the games simple for them; 
yet the same games con 
challenge all the energy and 


w 



skill of high school students. 

When space is limited and perhaps funds also, 
Safe-T-Ploy equipment can be of voluoble 
assistance to you. A copy of this new book of 26 
Sofe-T-Play games will be mailed to faculty 
members, coaches, athletic and recreation 
directors on request. Ask your school supply 
dealer or write us 
direct. 





S A F E-T-B A T SET 30" 
Polyethylene bat with 
baseball size Fun Ball af 
polyethylene. 


COSOM 


BOWLITE, regulation 
bowling with Polyethylene 
pins and hollow rubber ball. 


FUN BALL, in both softball 
and baseball sizes; SAFE 
far indoor use. 



INDUSTRIES, INC 


SCOOP, the first new way 
to play ball in 50 years. 
Polyethylene scoops and 
softball size Fun Boll. 


6012 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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source book of recreation facts, ideas and plans to help solve your problems. 


RECREATION PLACES 


WHAT DO YOU NEED 
TO KNOW ABOUT RECREATION 
FOR YOUR WORK? 


The more than 300 fascinating pages of this unique 
volume of recreational resources contains everything 
you would want to know about recreation. Every aspect 
of this rapidly expanding field is presented in detail by 
outstanding professionals and illuminated by more 
than 500 photographs, drawings and plans. 

RECREATION PLACES describes all the kinds 
of recreation areas; the wide variety of the types of 
recreation; the needs of different age groups; basic 
planning principles; European techniques; equipment; 
the dimensions of popular game areas; how to go about 
making a formal recreational needs analysis for home, 
school, city, county, state or company—and provides 
you with all of the most recent thinking on this subject 
in a refreshing topically arranged, easy-to-read format: 
short, heavily illustrated essays. 


Recreation Places Features: 


Complete coverage of psychological and sociological findings 
relating to the design of recreational facilities. 

A new, integrated approach to the whole subject of recreation. 

International recreation areas containing a picture tour of 
some of the outstanding playgrounds in Denmark, England, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. 

Commercial and public recreation areas. 

Recreation for older adults. 

For the first time anywhere, the standards for the night light¬ 
ing of all major sports. 

Excerpts from the important research of the California Com¬ 
mittee on Planning for Recreation Park Areas and Facilities. 

An illustrated history of recreation. 

A comprehensive bibliography on leisure. 

PLUS—a special analysis and survey of aspects of recreation by 
these outstanding authorities: DONALD HOWARD, Dean of 
the College of Social Work, U.C.L.A.; JAMES J. COX, Head, 
Pasadena Welfare Council; GEORGE HJELTE, Dept, of Rec¬ 
reation and Parks, Los Angeles, DR. DAVID ABRAHAM- 
SEN, Dept, of Mental Hygiene, State of N. Y.; JOSEPH 
BROWN, Prof, of Sculpture, School of Architecture, Prince¬ 
ton; GYORGY KEPES, Prof, of Visual Design, M.I.T. 
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WAYNE R. WILLIAMS 
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Mail this coupon today for ten days FREE EXAMINATION... then take up to two months to payl 



REINHOLD BOOK DIVISION 

430 Park Avenue, 

New York 22, N.Y. 

Dept. 5294 


NAME 


A0DRESS 


CITY. 


STATE. 


Please send me for FREE examination REC¬ 
REATION PLACES @ $18.00. In ten days I 
will elect one of the following options or 
return the book: 

□ I will send my 1st installment of 
$6.00 plus postage, and pay the 
balance in two further install¬ 
ments of not less than $6.00 each 
in 30 and 60 days. (NO CASH— 
check or money order only). 


v, *v% 
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JjjK RECREATION PLACES is 
specifically designed to aid 
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□ I will send total purchase price 
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recreation administrators, 
city planners, teachers, par¬ 
ents, personnel directors, vol¬ 
unteer recreation leaders and 
students. 
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The National Recreation Association is a nalion* 
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ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen¬ 


cies, public and private, to the end that every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for the best and most satisfy¬ 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association's services and membership , please write to the 
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)n the Covor 

SniEN WINTER COMES . . . The stark loneliness 
>f playground equipment in the snow was captured 
>\ Roliert DeJohn of Brooklyn, New York, a 1957 
"Jrantl Award winner in the National High School 
Photographic Contest sponsored annually by the 
£a>tiiiau Kodak Company. 

Next Month 

In this era of the guided missile, when ungnided in¬ 
ternational tensions have turned the earth into a 
planetary pressure cooker, the observance of Broth¬ 
erhood Week, February 15-22, assumes a vital im¬ 
portance; here, recreation has a major role to play. 
So. in February, we report on “The European Sport 
Scene’* and also give “Some Impressions of Recrea¬ 
tion—in America,” by a visitor from Soutli Africa. 
An article bv Augustus Zanzig, “You'd Like ’Em to 
>ing? Why?” explores the fellowship engendered 
In tmtsir and song. There will also lie special 
program ideas for teen-agers anti senior citizens, 
including new ideas to revitalize your Easter Egg 
Hunt this year. 

Photo Credits 

Page 10 & 12. Oregon State Highway Travel Divi¬ 
sion; 18, (top) Walker, Division of Resources & 
Development. Jefferson City, Mo., (center) Lake 
Placid, New York, Chamber of Commerce, (bot¬ 
tom 1 Tacoma, Washington, Aeus Tribune; 19, 
Mop I Sun Valley, Idaho, News Bureau, (bottom) 
Gerald L. Ma»sie, Division of Resources & Develop¬ 
ment, Jefferson City, Mo.; 26*27, Harrisburg, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Sunday Patriol-iSctcs. 
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file in public libraries and is indexed in ihe Rtmden* 
Gmdt. Subscriptions $4.00 a year. Canadian and for¬ 
eign subscription rate $4.50. Re*emered as second-class 
matter April 25. 1950, at the Post Office in New York, 
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1. 1924. Microfilms of current issues available Uni¬ 
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bins tc Associates, 489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
PERFORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


[RICAN 



PLAYGROU ND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK. PICNIC. PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 




100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS 
TABLES 

Entirely constructed of heavy-duty 
ALUMINUM, exclusively designed far 
intensive use In all types of public 
recreation areas located Indoors and 
outdoors. 

• Outlosls oil other Ping-Pong tobies 
In public areas. 

• FOLDING and RIGID LEG MODELS. 

• Stondord size ond boll-bounce. 

• No mointenance or replacement 
problems. 

• In 2 sections—4 legs eoch section. 
Eosily seporoted into 2 tables for 
mony other uses. 

Attroctively finished in green nonglare 
surface and silver lines. 

• NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, Clubs, 
Playgrounds, Gymnosiums, etc. 

For full detalls^wrlte 

ALL METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 


P. O. BOX 142, TEANECK, N. J. 




Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11 —so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all . Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles . 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


Controversial? 

Sirs: 

These days, on TV, we hear many 
discussions among educators regarding 
school functions and what they are try¬ 
ing to teach our youth. One of the many 
criticisms heard seems to he that schools 
arc giving too much time to instruction 
in recreation activities, such as casting 
and dancing, and so forth. 

There are many who feel recrea¬ 
tion activities should he taken away 
from the school systems and given hack 
to the communities as a department, 
to function the same as the other public 
services of any given community, so the 
children may have the benefit of learn¬ 
ing or participating in recreation activi¬ 
ties after school hours, giving them 
more time for study while in school. If 
this criticism becomes louder and loud¬ 
er, as it appears it will, just where will 
this leave the recreation worker now in 
the schools in communities that have no 
alternate program to which he can go? 

I would like to hear the reaction of 
some of the directors on this. 

Selyvyn Orcutt, Superintendent , 
Recreation and Parks Department, 
Fayetteville, North Carolina . 

Private Swimming Pools 

Sirs: 

I am not sure what brought forth 
Mr. Hoffman’s comment that the Amer¬ 
ican Society of Planning Officials is not 
an appropriate agency to be interested 
in swimming pools [Recreation, June 
1958, page 183]. I suppose that straight 
reporting of what is happening can he 
interpreted as “trying to get into the 
act of regulating swimming pools,” al¬ 
though it seems to me to be stretching 
it a point. Also, we are not the “latest 
group” but probably one of the earliest 
to recognize this land use as a new 
urhan problem. 

• Early in 1954, we sensed from ques¬ 


tions coming from our members, that 
the backyard swimming pool was about 
to hreak out all over the face of the 
urban landscape and that it might intro¬ 
duce some problems involving location, 
safety, and assorted control measures. 
We set to work to assemble all the infor¬ 
mation we could find on residential 
swimming pools, which was not too 
much since, at that time, they were still 
generally reserved as the toys of mil¬ 
lionaires and movie stars. We consulted 
the “swimming pool industry” (Mr. 
Hoffman’s term), insurance companies, 
public health organizations, and so on. 

We worked the information into a 
report, “Private Swimming Pools and 
Clubs,” which we sent to our members 
in August, 1954. It was well received, 
and proved useful since it was the only 
study that tackled the backyard pool 
from the viewpoint of the public in¬ 
terest. 

There are many problems, many col¬ 
lateral effects, that must he studied 
whenever a new land use is introduced 
into our cities. The private swimming 
pool, hy virtue of its ubiquity (it is 
fast replacing at least the third car in 
the family, if not the second car) does 
constitute a new land use. There is 
always a shakedown period in which 
cities and experts try to solve the prob¬ 
lem of learning how to live with each 
new land use. We have had it w ith 
drive-in theaters, with motels, with 
shopping centers, with trailer parks, 
with marinas, and so on. . . . 

The problems of the backyard swim¬ 
ming pool are beginning to be ironed 
out, but they are not all solved. For 
example, recently we had an inquiry 
from one city in which a developer pro¬ 
posed to put in a “private club” swim¬ 
ming pool in the center of a block on 
a half acre of land, to serve fifty families 
in the hlock. The difficulties that such 
a proposal hrings up are not all ones 
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customarily within the purvie v of san¬ 
itary engineers or public health agen¬ 
cies. 

I lie id en tally* I am more than a liltlc 
fascinated by the idea of a “competition 
for the best . . . legislation” on swim¬ 
ming pool regulation, which Mr. Hoff- 
man reports his magazine is sponsoring. 
This scheme offers a lot of possibilities 
and eventually might replace such old- 
fashioned things as attorneys, city 
councils, state legislatures, and even— 
perhaps-—the Congress of the United 
States. 

Dennis 0’Harrow, Executive Dir 
rector , American Society of Plan¬ 
ning Officials, 1313 East 60lh Street , 
Chicago 37. 

UIS Materials 

Sirs: j 

The following may be of interest to 
you and, consequently, to your indi¬ 
vidual members: 

United Nations Stamp Clubs. Following 
conversations with appropriate officials 
at the UN and representatives of 
Scholastic Magazines, the U. S. Com¬ 
mittee for the United Nations is now, 
along with the UN itself and Scholastic 
Magazines, sponsoring United Nations 
Stamp Clubs (UNSC) across the coun¬ 
try. UNSC, a nonprofit division of 
Scholastic Magazines, is the world’s 
largest society for young stamp collect¬ 
ors. 

Interested youngsters should write 
for a membership application form to: 
UN Stamp Clubs, Fourth Floor, 33 
\\ cst 42nd Street, New York 36. 

Literature and Program Aids. Al¬ 
though the observance of UN Day is a 
major activity of the U. S. Committee, 
we wish to remind you that our year- 
round activities continue to increase 
and expand. We therefore maintain in 
our shipping and mailing office in 
Washington a large and up-to-date in¬ 
ventory of excellent material about the 
United Nations, both literature and pro¬ 
gram aids. 

U. S. Committee's Publications List. 
We frequently change and bring our 
publications list up-to-date, omitting 
and adding material where neeessarv. 
We can supply copies of this list, in 
quantity, at no charge. 

Theodore Smith, Executive Direct¬ 
or , United States Committee for the ‘ 
United Nations , 375 Park Avenue , 
New York 22. 


• Some af these materials can certain¬ 
ly help yau plan yaur special programs 
in observance af National Bratherhaad 
Week, February 15 ta 22.—Ed. 


NEW IDEAS TRAMPOLINES 
ALWAYS COME»JISSEN 



New NISSEN 

LaXfo GtiucC 

TRAMPOLINE 

The popular medium-sized 
Trampoline (hat delivers stand¬ 
ard performance for physical 
education ONLY 

programs of 
elementary 
and junior 
high schools. 

Smaller in 
size, big in Frame pads < 
value. optional and extra 



New NISSEN 

OVAL TUBING 

Extra strength and 
better bounce from 
this new light-weight 
frame design. Exclu¬ 
sive with Nissen,. on 
Regulation and Goliath 
models. 


2-Way FOLDING 

FLEXIBILITY 

All N is sen Trampo¬ 
lines can be easily 
•’half-folded’/ for 
greater convenience, 
and FLASH-FOLDED 
for out-of-the-way 
storage. 




TRAMPOLINE CO. 


•Rag. U. S. Pat. Off. 

Home Office and Factory: 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lewa, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices and Factories: 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTD. 

Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANADA LTD., Ter. A., Box 427, Toronto I, Ontario 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, Giimligen (Berne) Switzerland 

• ••••IF IT ISN’T A NISSEN, IT ISN’T A TRAMPOLINE. 



CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 
and ezz 

DESIGN... 

Of All Your 


Recreation Facilities 


• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire recreation areas , 

backed up by years of experience. (84 swimming pools, rinks, 

and other facilities.) 


PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


January 1959 
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Editor ial 


Up to Now 
and From Here on Out 

‘Let us re-examine and reaffirm what recreation stands for . . Dean Atlee Snyder 


E very citizen, individually, as well 
as in his family group or com¬ 
munity, has or should have, the same 
kind of concern for good recreation 
that he has for good health, good edu¬ 
cation, and the general welfare. It is 
interesting to recall some of the events 
and cultural concepts that have influ¬ 
enced recreation in America up to 
now. They provide the backdrop 
against which to consider three chal¬ 
lenges to the recreation profession today: the challenge of 
insight , the challenge of upsurge , the challenge of outreach. 

In the sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries the 
English people were recreation minded. It was the golden 
age of playwriting and theater going, a great period in 
music. Trevelyan reminds us that it was not primarily the 
music of the concert hall, hut of the home and community 
in the singing of madrigals—the popular songs of the day. 

There were many games and amusements. The church¬ 
yard itself was frequently used as a kind of public park for 
outdoor sports on a Sunday afternoon. The pastimes of the 
upper classes were often frivolous, and, by our modern 
standards, grossly immoral. It was a time of Puritan revolt, 
based, in part, on opposition to the flagrant use of leisure 
time by the rich and wellborn. Macaulay writes of the 
Puritans: “It was considered a sin to hang garlands on a 
Maypole, to drink a friend’s health, to fly a hawk, to play 
at chess. . . .” Is it any wonder that this stern Puritan 
tradition, when transplanted to the New England colonies, 
discouraged amusements of all kinds? 

Occasional voices spoke out for leisure and recreation, 
of whom Benjamin Franklin was one. Useful leisure, to 
Franklin, included reading, language study, and the found¬ 
ing of a public library in Philadelphia. 

In coining to the nineteenth century we may observe that 
if recreation were no longer condemned as ungodly, it often 
appeared to be uneconomical and wasteful. Remember that 


Mr. Snyder, Defense Coordinator, Office of the Secretary , 
U. S . Department of Health , Education and Welfare , was 
Deputy Commissioner for Special Services and Deputy to the 
Director of Community War Services , which included federal 
wartime recreation programs during World War IL This ma¬ 
terial is condensed from a speech given at the 1958 Annual 
Conference of the Virginia State Recreation Society and the 
Vermont Annual Governor's Conference on Recreation. 


the average workweek was seventy hours or more. And yet 
there were significant developments: organized sports and 
gymastics, church picnics and county fairs, minstrel shows, 
and the unique lyceum lecture. Social visiting was in great 
vogue, as were dancing, card playing, and singing. 

In rural sections building a house or barn provided rec¬ 
reation for all one’s neighbors; “raising the roof” was great 
fun. Frontier sports were of the rough and ready type, but 
even an early river community like Cincinnati had a muse¬ 
um, a picture gallery, an academy of fine arts, and a society 
for the study of phrenology. 

There is not time, here, to continue our rapid historical 
sketch into the present century, but most of us are well 
aware of recent developments, particularly those which 
followed World Wars I and II. The present activities of the 
National Park Service and similar state agencies are famil¬ 
iar to us. The growth of state recreation commissions and 
of municipal departments is a promising indication of public 
awareness and public support. Greater things lie ahead. 

The March of Ideas 

We now turn from the march of events to the march of 
ideas. Certain attitudes that influenced recreation in times 
past have already been noted, but there is another needing 
attention. It relates to the philosophy of two great Virgin¬ 
ians—George Mason and Thomas Jefferson—the concept 
known as “the pursuit of happiness.” 

This is one of the best known phrases in our historical 
vocabulary. It is one of the inalienable rights set forth in 
the Declaration of Independence and has been incorporated 
into many state constitutions. The ideal survives. 

In his recent lectures at the University of Michigan, writer 
and critic Howard Mumford Jones pointed out that modem 
man is contentedly pursumg happiness all over the place; 
that despite our tensions and frustrations, America is a land 
of good cheer. Is there any doubt about it? There are all 
manner of indications. We have Optimists Clubs for the 
men, and Soroptimists for the ladies. Annually, on January 
1, little Mr. New Year happily kicks out old Mr. Gloom. 
We write songs about “I want to be happy, but I won’t be 
happy until you’re happy, too.’ 

In this happy land in which recreation leaders organize 
and supervise, leisure brings pleasure and satisfaction while 
income-producing labor is often a repetitive bore. This is 
part of the price men pay for the supplanting of personal 
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craftsmanship by the machine. How different from the old 
belief that there was discomfort in idleness and solid satis¬ 
faction in hard work. 

Today’s Challenge 

What do these facts of life mean to the recreation worker? 
This begins to get personal. May I challenge you in three 
ways ? 

First , the challenge of insight. This means knowing 
what’s going on and putting things in perspective. That is 
why study, reflection, and adaptation are so important to 
your growing profession. Insight will help you understand 
that your profession is more than a vocational association, 
that it is concerned with more than games and whistle blow¬ 
ing, or playground supervision, or the administration of 
staff. Qualities of intellect and statesmanship are also 
required. 

Insight will make you aware of the unique and voluntary 
character of recreation, or, to use the small boy’s defini¬ 
tion, “What you do when you don’t have to.” Recreation 
can be guided but not regimented. In this area of free choice 
your clients enjoy the right to be wrong. Nevertheless you 
are performing service of inestimable value as you pursue 
what David Riesman describes as the new role of “avoca- 
tional counseling.” This 1 take to mean emerging profes¬ 
sions such as yours. 

Second , the challenge of upsurge. Frankly, I’m less in¬ 
terested in the statistics of the shorter workweek, increased 
jnan-hour production, and so on than in what people are 
actually doing. The evidence amazes me: there are thirty- 
four million amateur photographers; eighteen million ama¬ 
teur fishermen; eighteen million home gardeners; twenty 
million bowlers; twenty million table-tennis players; seven¬ 
teen million roller skaters; five million horseshoe players. 
Over two thousand amateur theater groups put on nearly ten 
thousand plays each year. Golf (formerly played only at 
country clubs by the well-to-do) now attracts four million 
persons at all income levels. * 

Do-it-yourself workshops, as a hobby, account for sixty 
million dollars annually. Thirty million persons participate 
in recreation boating (6,500,000 pleasure craft); two and 
a half million (double the number five years ago) eolleet 
coins as a hobby. Twenty-five billion dollars annually are 
spent by Americans for vacation and holiday travel. 

Some significant ten-year comparisons based on defining 
as participants those who engage in an activity at least two 
or more times during the year: tent and trail camping— 
up 250 per cent; archery—up 170 per cent; golf—up 19 per 
cent. The sale of artists’ supplies has increased 500 per cent 
since World War 11, and an estimated two million persons 
now enjoy amateur painting, among them, of course, Wins¬ 
ton Churchill and President Eisenhower. 

Let’s take a look at music. Twice as many people (twenty- 
eight million, including eight million children) play musi¬ 
cal instruments as did twenty years ago; sales of electronic 
and chord organs up 600 per cent in five years; hi-fi grow¬ 
ing by leaps and bounds—already a multimillion dollar bus¬ 
iness; 703 home-grown opera groups in forty-eight states; 


one thousand amateur symphony orchestras in American 
communities; thirty thousand high-school orchestras and 
twenty thousand bands; more money now spent annually 
on concert music than on baseball admissions; seventy-five 
major music organizations with a combined membership 
of more than one million. 

This is more than an upsurge; it’s what Life Magazine 
calls a “cultural explosion.” It’s a bear by the tail, and the 
professional rccreator can’t let go. 

£ 

Commmunity recreation under organized public auspices 
is only part of the reason for this. Advertisers and the mass 
comm unicat ion media have also had a lot to do with it, 
creating and stimulating recreation desires and leisure-time 
tastes. Then the private associations and organizations pro¬ 
vide all manner of recreation services for their members. 

The challenge of upsurge requires the working together 
of many groups on the community level with an enlarged 
spirit of mutual recognition and support. This involves pub¬ 
lic agencies, private associations, commercial enterprises, 
and let’s not forget just-plain-John Citizen, who may never 
set foot in a recreation building or join the Association of 
Amateur Chefs, and yet who may preside over the finest 
outdoor barbecue in his entire neighborhood. 

Finally , the challenge of outreach. It is no figure of 
speech to say that we are now reaching for the moon. 
Sputnik has stirred us up to face some stern realities. The 
temper of the people may be changing. Suspend the fancy 
frills in education; emphasize only science and math was 
the first cry. Satellites we must have, so maybe health, wel¬ 
fare, recreation, and other community services can be cut 
back to help pay the cost. 

Rediscover the fun of working hard, says a leading scien¬ 
tist in a newspaper interview. Americans are too soft, says 
another headline. A congressional committee gets dis¬ 
turbed because public money is spent for swimming pools 
at overseas airbases. 

Does all this mean that recreation is a badge of weakness? 

I don’t think so, nor do you, but how about some other 
people? We are still too apologetic for recreation in Amer¬ 
ica. Possibly we are overcautious lest we be regaided as 
dabblers, dilettantes, and playboys. Are wc also subconsci¬ 
ously worried about not being forever “up and doing. . . .” 

This is a time to shake off latent guilt feelings if they 
exist; to re-examine and reaffirm what recreation stands 
for; and to create a new public awareness of its positive 
values. The great need is to convince and win over those 
who fancy themselves tough-minded, but who unknowingly 
may also be a little shortsighted. This kind of public 
relations won’t be easy, but it’s necessary. 

Let’s face it. Times are uncertain; tensions exist: but 
mathematics, music, and national defense are in this thing 
together. Science and recreation can coexist; in fact, they 
must. 

If it hadn’t been for the emotional release provided by 
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playing his violin, Einstein might have cracked up under 
the extreme pressures of his work. Josef Hofmann, the great 
pianist, was also a successful inventor. Winston Churchill 
took up painting at the age of forty—this, in 1915, while 
Britain was at war. Did this make him soft, less able as a 
statesman? Far from it. Recently, he said, “If it weren’t 
for painting, I couldn't bear the strain of things.” Louis 
Untermeyer speaks of poetry as “ a refuge in the age of fly¬ 


ing missiles.” George Hjelte, whom we all revere, has called 
recreation a means for “lifting the wings of the spirit.” And 
truly, as it is said in the Bible: “Man does not live by 
bread alone.” 

Recreation, enhanced by experience, is creativity redis¬ 
covered, strength reinforced, the spirit refreshed, in order 
better to do the world’s work. It is indeed re-creation and 
America to remain strong needs more—not less—of it. 
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^ Folk Dancers, check your 1959 cal¬ 
endar! The 23rd annual National Folk 
Festival will be held at the Coliseum. 
Nashville, Tennessee, May 6-10, under 
the sponsorship of The Nashville Ten¬ 
nessean . 

► New State Boat-Numbering Laws 
are being planned by two-thirds of the 
states, based on the new Federal Boat¬ 
ing Act of 1958, even though the 1959 
legislative season is weeks away, ac¬ 
cording to a survey by the Outboard 
Boating Club of America. Forty-five 
state legislatures will be in session in 
1959, most of them convening in Jan¬ 
uary. For further information write the 
OBC at 307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, attention Len Hilts or Ed 
Spanke. 

y Five Basic Exercises for physical 
fitness are included in an attractive 
booklet, from the Royal Canadian Air 
Force, called 5BX Plan for Physical 
Fitness . It is prepared for use by Royal 
Canadian airmen and should also be 
useful to leaders working with men’s 
groups. It is made up of six charts, each 
composed of five exercises. A similar 
plan is being prepared for women. 
Order from the Publications Depart¬ 
ment, Department of Puhlic Printing 
and Stationery, Sacred Heart Boule¬ 
vard, Hull, Quebec. Canada. Copies 
are thirty-five cents each, with a twenty- 
five per cent discount on one hundred 
or more copies. 

^ An International Sports Fund is 
being established by the People-to- 
People Sports Committee, Inc., to bring 
international sports events to every 
state and community in America, ac¬ 


cording to Edward P. F. Eagan, com¬ 
mittee chairman. 

Plans call for the fund to be devel¬ 
oped through the solicitation of mem¬ 
berships which will range in cost from 
one to twenty-five dollars. Participating 
service clubs will share the proceeds. 
Funds realized in this manner will he 
used to bring an entirely new series of 
international sports competitions and 
visits of foreign sports delegations to 
this country, and will send more Ameri¬ 
can sportsmen abroad to represent this 
country in competitions and visits. 

Individuals acquiring membership in 
the fund will he entitled to reduced ad¬ 
missions to international sports events 
staged in this country under sponsor¬ 
ship of the People-to-People Sports 
Committee. Applications should be ad¬ 
dressed to the committee, New York I, 
New York. (For an article on interna¬ 
tional sports, see February Recrea¬ 
tion.) 

y Boy Scout Week falls Fehruary 7 to 
13. Over four million members of the 
Boy Scouts of America will celebrate 
their 49th anniversary. 

^ National Brotherhood Week will 
he observed from February 15 to 22 
this year. This is the time for rededica¬ 
tion to the basic ideals of respect for 
individuals and peoples, and for special 
programs devoted to this purpose. 

y Name Change: The name of the Na¬ 
tional Municipal League has been 
changed to that of National Civic 
League. 

^ Night Baseball for Children un¬ 
der sixteen has been protested by the 
American Recreation Society, which 
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also recommends that protective helmets 
be worn by base runners as well as 
batters. 

^ Tiie Tiieme for National Recrea¬ 
tion Month, June, 1959, will be “Find 
New Worlds — Through Recreation.” 
Your National Recreation Association 
membership kit of suggestions for that 
month will be released in March. 

^ Erratum —The guidebook for tech¬ 
niques for improving human relations, 
Reaching Out in Recreation , published 
by School of Education, New York Uni¬ 
versity, and Division of Youth Serv ice, 
The American Jewish Committee— 
mentioned on page 338 of our Decem¬ 
ber issue—is twenty cents instead of 
sixty cents, as quoted. Quantity prices 
are available from the university or the 
AJC at 386 Fourth Avenue, New York 
City. 

y Hospital Recreation Personnel: 
In the “Suggested Standards for Hos¬ 
pital Recreation Personnel/’ prepared 
by the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation, Clause D will no 
longer be in effect after December 31, 
1958, according to an announcement 
by council chairman Dr. Martin Meyer. 

► A Conference on tiie Aging has 
been called by Governor Robert B. Mey- 
uer of New Jersey, for April 16, 1959, 
to alert citizens of the state to the po¬ 
tential impact of the increasing number 
of older people in the population. It 
will be held at 10 A.M., War Memorial 
Building, Trenton. For further details, 
write Mrs. Eone Hargcr, director. New 
Jersey Division of Aging, State House, 
Trenton 25. 

► The 1959 Examination Date of the 
California Board of Recreation Person¬ 
nel is set. The final date for filing ap¬ 
plications for the exam is April 1, 1959. 
Application for voluntary certificates 
is open to: 

A. Graduates of a recognized college or 
university with a bachelor’s degree in rec¬ 
reation who successfully pass a prescribed 
examination. 

8. Nonrecrealion major graduates whose 
recreation work experience is judged satis¬ 
factory' by the board’s evaluation at the lime 
applicant applies to lake the examination. 
(At least a minimum work experience totaling 
one thousand hours.) 

The 1959 examination will be given 
at approximately seven locations in the 
state on Saturday, May 16, 1959. Reg¬ 
istration certificates are valid for a two- 
year period. The original registration 
fee is five dollars, which must accom¬ 
pany application. Each two-year re¬ 
newal is two dollars. 

For further information and applica¬ 
tion forms, write to the California 
Board of Recreation Personnel. 576 
Callan Avenue, San Leandro, Califor¬ 
nia, attention Duane George. 
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The four-day week will mean more 
camping. State parks will need more 
acreage, stretches of safe lake and river 
shores, not too far from the city. 


RECREATION 

Ten Years 

in the 
Future 


Let us look ahead a decade at the beginning of this New Year , 
and consider the predictions of a group of national 

leaders in the recreation field: Compiled by Robert L. Homey 


R ecreation ten years from now will be greatly different 
from what it is today. Perhaps the most dramatic 
change will be that there will be so much more of it. The 
four-day week will be an actuality for many, and three-day 
weekends, the rule. If —and this, as wc shall see, is a very 
big if —if we start now to prepare for the onslaught of all 
this free time, we will have the healthiest, most creative 
civilization ever known. Our expanding leisure will give all 
of us a chance for things we always wanted but for which 
we never had time. Everyone will have the fun of exploring 
new fields; experts will be on hand to provide help, new 
ideas, and the necessary leadership. 

All of this will require more space and an increase in 
operating funds. Therefore, we may expect the present park 
aud recreation standard of ten acres per thousand popula¬ 
tion to increase to twenty* acres per thousand. It is quite 
probable that at least one city in four will reach this in¬ 
crease by means of careful long-range planning. 

There are many cities currently spending over six dollars 
per capita, for combined operation purposes. Presumably 
in ten years, if we keep pace with the needs of our citizens, 
we may expect standards to be between ten to fifteen dol¬ 
lars and actual per capita spending between eight to ten 
dollars. Changes in living patterns resulting from scien¬ 
tific advances, automation, and nuclear power development 
will give people everywhere more freedom, more money to 
spend, more time to meditate, and more time to live. Life 
in the future can become far more interesting and purpose¬ 
ful—provided we help people to learn early in childhood 
some constructive use of increased leisure. 

We can expect increasing urban congestion to force acqui¬ 
sition and development of a greater amount of park and 

Mr. Horney is ihe NRA representative in the Great Lakes 
District . 


recreation areas and facilities. This will not come about, 
however, without a unified effort on the part of park and 
recreation professionals working cooperatively and unsel¬ 
fishly with city officials, school authorities, and lay citizen 
groups. If there is any lag in this progress, informed citi¬ 
zens may force some “professional weddings.” 

City ordinances and state legislation will be revised and 
changed to allow T park and recreation authorities to offer 
fringe areas the same direct service as citizens within city 
limits. The fringe-area resident will be forced to “pay-as- 
you-play” and carry his proportionate share of the services 
used. Builders will he convinced that a playground in the 
center of the subdivision will assure the sale of all lots 
within a reasonably short period of time, at a price higher 
than originally contemplated. Consolidated municipal and 
metropolitan park and recreation development will show 
a greater increase rather than their separate development. 

State park departments will attempt to increase their 
total acreage by twenty-five per cent, acquiring and main¬ 
taining forest areas, vast stretches of lake shores, river 
banks, and rolling green belts near cities and other clusters 
of population w T ithin each state. The newly constructed and 
proposed development of state and federal highways will 
open up vast new areas of public lands heretofore un¬ 
dreamed of, for roadside camping, picnicking, fishing, out¬ 
door education, and family recreation. 

It is safe to predict that within the next ten years, twenty 
thousand additional new T recreation leaders will be needed 
to fill newly created jobs and take care of replacements, 
primarily in government agencies. In addition, voluntary 
youth-serving organizations and private organizations may 
need another fifteen to twenty thousand leaders. 

At the present rate of production, our professional train¬ 
ing schools will simultaneously graduate approximately 
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five thousand professional recreation students. The gap is 
obvious, indicating a shortage of sonic fifteen thousand 
for government agencies alone. The situation is even more 
serious than the figures indicate. For instance, it is antici¬ 
pated that we may not induct more than fifty per cent of the 
recreation graduates into the field. Many are lost tempo¬ 
rarily and permanently to the military. Young women 
graduates are lost to marriage. 

Proper recognition of recreation is in the offing and, in 
the next ten years, it will take its rightful place alongside 
of education nnd health. Certification of recreation people 
will become common in most states. The amount of pro¬ 
fessional preparation required of persons entering the field 
will be quite similar to that now required of persons enter¬ 
ing teaching. Since reeruitment of recreation personnel is 
lagging, and may become even more difficult, allied fields, 
such as psychology, political science, and sociology, will 
take a more active interest in problems of leisure and rec¬ 
reation. 

tt#* 

In the next ten years there will be: 

• An expansion of the citizen’s recreation environment on 
land, on sea, in the air, and even outer space. 

• New and complex hobby equipment and increased de¬ 
pendence upon the public domain for exercise of these 
hobbies. 

• Expanding industries, involving large investments, ca¬ 
tering to hobbies and other recreation activities. 

• The terms “enriching” and “constructive” will be even 
more applicable to public recreation programs than they 
are today. 

• Definite expansion in the use of state and natural forests, 
for day camping and family camping by city recreation 
departments. 

• Recreation is a relatively new profession and, in many 
communities, it is just beginning to be accepted. We’ll 
need to “sell horizons.” We have the opportunity to win 
friends and citizen support. 

• Need for safer and cleaner lakes, rivers and streams, for 
increased activity in aquatics of all kinds, for more docks 
and marinas to accommodate local and transient boat 
owners. 

• Increasing emphasis on cultural advancement and the 
performing arts, with greater demand for more highly spe¬ 
cialized programs in music, dance, arts and crafts, and 
drama. 

• A growing number of advisory services as compared with 
direct department services. 

• More mobile sendees to outlying areas to handle urban 
sprawl; more trailer-court programs for older adults; and 
more preretirement counseling and training. 

• General acceptance of hospital, homebound, and institu¬ 
tional recreation services, with more attention given to 
programs for the handicapped. There will be more instruc¬ 
tion in recreation activities via TV and picture telephones. 

• Travel programs, such as planned bus trips, plane rides, 
hosteling, and horseback trips, will be requested and used. 


• The need for teaching skills in sports, such as sailing, 
skiing, bowling, tennis, golf, fishing, water skiing, skin 
diving, ice skating, and figure skating will greatly increase. 

• Today’s do-it-yourself phase may !>ecomc permanent and 
spread into all areas of recreation. Should this develop 
rapidly, it will change the emphasis of present-day depart¬ 
ment services. 

• Some form of federal recreation service will become a 
reality and there will be an increased number of state 
recreation services. 

• International recreation will develop if international 
relationships improve. 

• New games and better designed recreation equipment and 
apparatus will replace much of the present. 

• Demand for services will exeeed the normal increase in 
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budget appropriations; thus, an increase in charges and fees 
will be necessary and accepted, if not initiated too rapidly. 

Many schools throughout the nation arc providing excel¬ 
lent public recreation areas and facilities. The community 
school—the school designed and built for community use— 
is here to stay. The next ten years will see even greater 
recreation programs in the community sehool idea. Schools 
are in close contaet with young people and their parents in 
all neighborhoods of our cities and villages. With such a 
wealth of assets and a better informed citizenry, schools are 
bound to be recognized and exploited for community rec¬ 
reation. 

Let us pause, now, to consider the future carefully. If 
wc prepare now for the leisure to come, our cities ten years 
from now will have the most modern parks and recreation 
program services ever conceived. We will also have the 
healthiest and happiest citizenry! 

Contributors 

Preparation of this statement was made possible through 
the contributions of many leaders in the field of parks and 
recreation. These include: 

Paul Brown, superintendent of parks, Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton; George Butler, NRA Research Department; Charles 
K. Brightbill, director, department of recreation. Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois; Milo F. Christiansen, superintendent of 
recreation, Washington, D. G; Donald Dyer, director of 
recreation, Milwaukee, Wisconsin; Herb Davis, director of 
reereation, Cincinnati, Ohio; Garrett G. Eppley, chairman, 
department of recreation, Indiana University; George 
Hjelte, general manager, department of parks and recrea¬ 
tion, Los Angeles, California; Dorothea M. Lensch, director 
of recreation, Portland, Oregon; Thomas W. Lantz, super¬ 
intendent of recreation, Tacoma, Washington; Virginia 
Mussehnan, NRA Program Service ?*'llalph B. McClintock, 
superintendent of parks and recreation, Omaha, Nebraska; 
William A. Moore, director of parks and recreation, Louis¬ 
ville, Kentucky; Rhodell Owens, director of parks, Peoria, 
Illinois; J. A. Reynolds, director of parks and recreation, 
Richmond, Virginia; W. C. Sutherland, NRA Recreation 
Personnel Service; Walter L. Scott, director of municipal 
and school recreation, Long Beach, California; and Jay M. 
Vcr Lee, recreation superintendent, Oakland, California. 4r 
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How much land will be needed? The typi¬ 
cal suburb, at this time, is making a wholly 
inadequate provision for park acreage. 


Marion Clawson 


Recreation 

Land 
Resources ♦ ♦. 

i 

Think of them in terms of people. Recreation 
resources, like any others, must be evaluated 
in terms of the demand for them and in 
light of man's technologies for using them . 



for the Year 2000 


N OTHING is inherent in woods, wa¬ 
ter, mountains, or any other phys¬ 
ical phenomena that makes them “re¬ 
sources” in any meaningful human 
terms, unless there are people who 
want to use them for recreation pur¬ 
poses and have the means for so doing. 
If people enjoy the outdoors and insist 
upon outdoor recreation, they will use 
some physical resources that might 
otherwise be of very low r recreation 
value. If we are to estimate the future 
need for and use of such land, then, 
we must start with the people, the econ¬ 
omy, and the culture of the future. 

Economy and Society of the Future 

Perhaps the nlost striking thing about 
present-day speculations on the future 
economy and society of the United 

Dr. Clawson is directory Land Use and 
Management Program, Resources for the 
Future, Washington, D. C. This paper 
was prepared for the 40th National Rec¬ 
reation Congress, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey, September, 1958 . 


States is our general confidence in the 
future and the general consensus as to 
its approximate dimensions. We con¬ 
fidently expect more people, an expand¬ 
ing total economy, and generally higher 
living standards for all. This confidence 
is in sharp contrast to the doubt and un¬ 
certainty that dominated our thinking 
as a nation roughly twenty-five years 
ago. 

Today, in contrast, we seem confi¬ 
dent, optimistic, in spite of technologi¬ 
cal changes and international tensions, 
which could conceivably knock all our 
material and intellectual achievements 
and aspirations into a cocked hat. Per¬ 
haps the thought of holocaust is simply 
too awful to be acceptable and hence is 
instinctively rejected as a basis for 
planning. However, accepting the gen¬ 
eral mood of the nation, including its 
scholars and social scientists, let us look 
a little more specifically at our project¬ 
ed economy and society. 

The discussions among demograph¬ 
ers, and others concerned w T ith popula¬ 


tion, relate to the dimensions of future 
population increases, not their exis¬ 
tence. Nearly all population forecasts 
during the past twenty years have been 
woefully in error—much more so than 
population forecasts of earlier periods 
—and hence many students shy from 
making new r ones. My own guess is that 
we shall have about 240,000,000 people 
in 1980 and about 310,000,000 in 2000; 
many estimates are lower and some 
higher. Whatever the exact figure, w T e 
can be sure that, unless present demo¬ 
graphic trends change suddenly and 
drastically, the population of these 
future decades will be much higher than 
now. 

This larger population will surely 
have many more older people—those of 
sixty-five years and over. Their num¬ 
ber can be forecast for several decades 
ahead with high accuracy, if one as¬ 
sumes no major disaster, since all these 
people are now alive. 

There is also a general consensus that 
per capita real income will be higher 
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ill the future. For as long as reasonably 
accurate data has existed in this coun¬ 
try, real income per capita has trended 
upward approximately 1.9 per cent an¬ 
nually. If it continues, per capita real 
income would be roughly fifty per cent 
above the present by 1980, and roughly 
double the present by 2000. 

It is highly probable that the average 
citizen will enjoy more leisure in the 
future than the past. The average work¬ 
week for all workers has declined from 
seventy hours in 1850 to the present 
forty. 1 estimate that the national aver¬ 
age workweek in 1980 will be thirty- 
two hours and, in 2000, twenty-eight 
hours. Some of this reduced workweek 
will be lost by the extra time required 
traveling from home to office and back, 
but much will he a genuine increase in 
leisure. A generation ago, few factory 
workers had any paid vacation; now, 
most have one, two, or three weeks; 
in another generation, the four- and six- 
week paid vacations will be common. 

People in the United States are almost 
certainly going to be more mobile in the 
future than now. In 1900, the average 
person traveled about five hundred 
miles a year by mechanical transporta¬ 
tion; today, the average person travels 
over five thousand; in 2000, the aver¬ 
age person probably will travel seventy- 
five hundred miles or more annually. 
The increase in physical mobility is, for 
our purposes, perhaps less important 
than the increase in what I call “psy¬ 
chological mohility.” Two generations 
ago, many people were born, grew up. 
married, and had children in the same 
bouse; and one generation ago, in the 
same town. Today, it is usual for 
young men and women to go to college 
in a different city than the one in which 
their parents live; travel about the coun¬ 
try or the world while in military serv¬ 
ice; take jobs in cities other than the 
one in which they were born; and move 
from city to city as economic oppor¬ 
tunity beckons. Moreover, even those 
families staying within the same city 
often move from suburb to suburb as 
their family grows and ages. We, in 
this country, are definitely not tied to 
one locality by custom, family, and job 
as in the past, or in the way much of the 
rest of the world still is today. 

Increased mobility, physical and psy¬ 


chological, will have a major impact 
upon the total amount of recreation 
demanded, with even greater demands 
placed upon a particular area. If one 
area has unusually good facilities, it 
may well have people flocking to it from 
long distances. 

Multiplicative Demand 

To the best of our knowledge, the 
effects of population, per capita income, 
leisure, and mobility are multiplicative. 
That is, twice as many people, twice as 
high per capita income, fifty j>cr cent 
more travel per capita, and perhaps fifty 
per cent more real leisure in 2000, as 
compared with the present, is likely to 
mean something in the rough magni¬ 
tude of ten times as much total demand 
for outdoor recreation as now—and 
perhaps more. We simply do not know 
precisely; we know only very imperfect¬ 
ly the effect of these factors today and 
in the recent past. Sound park and rec¬ 
reation planning must project several 
decades ahead; yet this means extra¬ 
polation far into the future of a some¬ 
what uncertain past relationship. 

Tlie general future demand for out¬ 
door recreation will. fall differently 
upon different types of areas in differ¬ 
ent locations. We have developed and 
find useful the following general classi¬ 
fication of outdoor recreation areas: 

• User-oriented areas, which must be 
so closely located with respect to users 
that they are readily availahJe after 
school and after work. City parks are 
typical examples. Such areas are often 
small; location is much more impor¬ 
tant than physical characteristics. 

• Resource-based areas, the dominant 
characteristic of which is their unusual 
seenic and other characteristics. Peo¬ 
ple must travel to wherever such areas 
are to be found; henee, they are used 
mostly during vacations. National 
parks arc a good example. Mountains, 
seashores, and lake eountry fall in this 
category. 

• Intermediate areas, located within 
perhaps one to two hours travel time 
from most users, on the best sites avail¬ 
able within such radius, and used 
chiefly for all-day outings. Many state 
parks fall in this category. 

Each of these areas has its character¬ 
istic activities and use patterns. More¬ 


over, there is no hard-and-fast line be¬ 
tween these types of areas. There is 
some overlap of tyjKrs of use—conceiv¬ 
ably some family might sj>end its vaca¬ 
tion in a city park, and a few people 
live close enough to national parks or 
forests for an after*work picnic. How¬ 
ever, 1 find this classification useful. 

1 have estimated that in 2000 the 
potential demand for recreation, com¬ 
pared with actual use in 1956, will be as 
follows: for user-oriented areas, four 
times greater; for intermediate areas, 
sixteen times greater; for resource- 
based areas, forty times greater. Obvi¬ 
ously, no one can have great confidence 
in these exact magnitudes. We know 
too little about present, past, and future 
demand for outdoor recreation; but 
they inakc explicit what is implicit in 
my earlier comments—that a very large 
increase in demand for outdoor recre¬ 
ation is in the making. Moreover, they 
give a reasonably accurate idea of 
where the magnitude of the future bur¬ 
den will fall. The more distant and rela¬ 
tively more desirable areas will face the 
greatest increase in demand. 


Future Areas of Recreation Laud 

If something of the rough magnitude 
of the foregoing estimates of recreation 
demand arc to be met, how much land 
w ill this mean for 2000? As to the user- 
oriented areas, their present acreage is 
about half, or somewdiat less, than the 
usually accepted standards of municipal 
park adequacy would suggest. More¬ 
over, some of the existing acreage is 
poorly located or not soundly planned 
and used. Instead of the roughly 750,- 
000 acres in municipal parks, there 
should be roughly 2,000,000 more. In 
2000, if population grows as 1 have sug¬ 
gested, and if most of the increase is in 
cities, and if park standards were to be 
met, this would require about 6.000,- 
000 acres. It seems most unlikely that 
any stieh areas will be made availahle. 
For one thing, in the older eities, where 
areas are now' deficient, it would l>e very 
costly and difficult to provide enough 
park acreage. Even more serious, the 
typical suburb is making wholly inade¬ 
quate provision of park acreage. Some 
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regions, notably the South, have been 
and are very deficient in city park area, 
and this seems likely’to continue. 

If acreage of user-oriented recrea¬ 
tion areas does not expand as rapidly as 
urban population grows, then the avail¬ 
able acreage will have to be used at even 
higher intensity of use than at present, 
or many people will be without ade¬ 
quate park services, or some of both. 

The greatest opportunity for expan¬ 
sion exists for the intermediate type of 
recreation areas. While these should be 
on the best sites available within the 
distance limitations suggested, there is 
often great choice of site possible. To 
a very large extent, recreation areas of 
the intermediate type can be made— 
they need not be found; that is, tracts 
of forest or farm land can be made into 
quite adequate parks. Small dams can 
make small lakes along relatively small 
stream channels, in rolling country. I 
have seen several such through the Mid¬ 
west, but I have also seen hundreds, if 
not thousands, of such sites unused for 
this purpose, and indeed not heavily 
used for anything. 

Since the intermediate recreation 
areas are also deficient in meeting pres¬ 
ent needs I would suggest something 
like a doubling of the present area, but 
in comparatively small parks rather 
than in some of the present large ones. 
If the future demands sketched are to 
be met, then the area in 2000 will have 
to be roughly ten times or more what it 
is today. This assumes major increases 
in reservoir and other water areas as 
well as in land areas. 

Although the resource-based recrea¬ 
tion areas will bear the brunt of the 
greatest relative increase in use, pros¬ 
pects for increasing acreage of this 
type of area are poor. Most areas of 
quality high enough to justify inclusion 
in this category are already in public 
ownership and are used or usable for 
recreation or are in private ownership 
and used for this purpose. We may add 
a few more national parks and other 
kinds of units to the national park sys¬ 
tem; but, as far as I know, the greatest 
area of land suitable for this purpose is 
already within this system or is else¬ 
where in federal ownership. The net 
acreage of national forests is likely to 
increase but little; while federal wild¬ 


life areas might have fifty per cent 
added to them, yet this is still relatively 
small. Seashore and lake frontage is 
largely privately owned and used for 
recreation today. There are great tracts 
within many of these public holdings 
having relatively little recreation use, 
because they were not developed for 
that purpose. 



The major impact upon resource- 
based recreation areas will be in terms 
of more intensive use. This will be both 
greater use of currently heavily used 
areas, and greater spreading of use into 
areas now relatively lightly used. Hun¬ 
dreds, if not thousands, more camp¬ 
grounds could be developed in the na¬ 
tional forests, for instance. In many of 
the privately owned lake frontages, use 
is becoming much more intensive; and 
it is being pushed to less attractive 
spots. If we are really going to have 
forty times as much use of this type of 
area in forty years, then obviously some 
truly major adjustments in use patterns 
are inevitable. 

Recreation Personnel 

It will do little good to provide ad¬ 
ditional recreation areas if we do not 
also provide additional recreation per¬ 
sonnel, for natural resources and recre¬ 
ation leadership are inseparable part¬ 
ners in any good program. We will 
obviously need far more men and 
women in this field; I would also argue 
that we need better trained ones—better 
trained in the social sciences, particu¬ 
larly. The recreation executive of the 
future will be increasingly concerned 
with the handling of people, although 
care and management of resources will 
continue in importance. 

Some Problems and Policy Issues 

The following is a mere listing of 
some of the most important problems 
and policy issues looming ahead: 

• How can we get the necessary recrea¬ 
tion areas set aside soon enough? In 
many instances, it could be shown that 
early reservation of recreation areas 
would be sound economics—that pres¬ 
ent costs, plus interest on such costs, 
would account to far less than future 
costs. This is not primarily an eco¬ 


nomic problem, rather mostly a political 
one—how to get cities, counties and 
states to incur expenditures for land ac¬ 
quisition well in advance of pressing 
need. 

• How much of the needed recreation 
opportunity must be publicly provided, 
and how much can be and should be 
privately provided? There have been 
powerful arguments for public provi¬ 
sion of recreation in the past; the fact 
that privately owned areas were usu¬ 
ally closed except to their owners has 
been one argument against private pro¬ 
vision of recreation areas. Possibly we 
could devise new arrangements between 
landowners and recreationists, so that 
land could be privately owned for some 
purposes and yet publicly used by 
others for recreation. 

• W ho should pay for the provision of 
public recreation, and how? Specifi¬ 
cally. how much of the total cost should 
be raised by entrance fees and other use 
charges, how much by general taxes? 

• What should be the relationship be¬ 
tween federal, state, and local govern¬ 
ments in this matter of recreation? 
With the greater population mobility, 
it will be increasingly difficult to make 
the service area of a recreation tract 
conform to the legal boundaries of the 
government unit that provided it. How 
far should we be thinking of grants-in- 
aid or other financial aid from the fed¬ 
eral government to the states, and from 
the states to local units of government? 

• How are we going to preserve the 
character of our best resource-based 
recreation areas, in the face of the vast 
increases in their use, which seem pos¬ 
sible if not probable? I mean not only 
the physical preservation of the area, 
but also the preservation of the qual¬ 
ity of the emotional and spiritual exper¬ 
ience of enjoying it. I fear some of our 
national parks and forests are becoming 
glorified parkways, and I do not think 
this is what they were created for. Is 
this the best way to prevent their de¬ 
gradation, the provision of ample lower 
grade recreation areas for those who 
are perfectly satisfied with just the out¬ 
doors? Can we any longer plan for the 
future use of one kind of outdoor recre¬ 
ation area or must we include the total¬ 
ity of resources and of use over very 
wide areas? # 
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Inaugurating the Contest Opening —Mayor Wagner (left) is as¬ 
sisted here by Joseph Prendergast y the executive director of the N.R.A. 

June Was Busting 


Out All Over ... 


T> ecreation was captured in the center of the nation’s 
largest city by the camera last June when, as part of 
National Recreation Month, the department of parks in 
New York City, held an amateur photographic contest. Re¬ 
quirements were that pictures be taken in June, in a New 
York City park, and that they be recreation subjects. It was 
open to all ages, in five classifications: Class I, for chil¬ 
dren fourteen years of age and under, only black-and-white 
photographs; Class II, for boys fifteen through eighteen, 
black-and-white and color; Class III, for adults nineteen 
years and over, black-and-white and color. Judges were: 

Jack Downey, New York Daily Mirror; Morris Warman, 
New York Herald Tribune; Carl Gossett, New York Times; 
Ralph Miller, New York World Telegram and Sun; Gordon 
Rynders, New York Daily News. 



Space Travel—Junior Style —Taken in Central Park by Martin 
Leifer of Queens (First Place—Adult Black-and-While Division). 



Small Fry? — Taken in Alley Pond Park by King Fothergill 
of Queens (Third Place — Children s JMack-and- White Division.) 


Wadinc Pool Fun —Taken at O'Connor Playground by Francis Durkin An Inspired Younc Artist in Central Park —Taken by Henry Chu- 
of Queens (Second Place — Teen-age Black-and-While Division). ney of the Bronx (First Place — Teen-age Black-and-White Division), 
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Do school-learned activities 
and skills carry over to 
after-school recreation? 


Elizabeth A. Ludwig 



If play skill* taught in elementary school* are not being profitably used during leisure time, why not? 


Bridging the Gap . . . 

Between School & Community 


W ithin recent years there has 
been an evident awakening on 
the part of educators, recreation per¬ 
sonnel, and many agencies concerned 
with human welfare to the need for ade¬ 
quate education for leisure. Accord¬ 
ing to August Heckscher, director of 
the Twentieth Century Fund, it has been 
estimated that the four-day week will 
be established by 1975 (Recreation, 
December, 1958, page 340). This state¬ 
ment is made 4k on the basis of increased 
productivity plus the proportion of 
gains which the American people have 
in the past given to time off as opposed 
to more goods.” 

Simply offering the individual oppor¬ 
tunities to participate in leisure-time 
activities will not necessarily draw him 
into participation, however. If he does 
not have the skills to play, he will con¬ 
tinue to sit on the sidelines. On the 
other hand, he may be taught many lei¬ 
sure-time skills he may never use be¬ 
cause he is unaware of such opportuni¬ 
ties in his community. 

Dr. Ludwig is a physical education in - 
structor at the University of Michigan 
in Ann Arbor . % . 


As a teacher of girls in high-school 
physical education, 1 have been, for 
many years, concerned with the carry¬ 
over v alue of class skills and activities 
to the recreation life of the student dur¬ 
ing out-of-school time. Such carry¬ 
over is clearly an objective of a good 
physical education program, yet 
whether the objective is ever reached is 
the question. Recent studies seem to in¬ 
dicate that, although there is some 
carry-over, the relationship is not high. 
There is a higher relationship between 
the activities in the extracurricular and 
out-of-class program conducted in 
school and the leisure-time activities 
out of school; and it has been shown 
that, in the leisure-time activities, lion- 
creative, sedentary predominates. 

The question is: where does the prob¬ 
lem of carry-over lie? If students in 
secondary schools are being taught 
skills and knowledge that can be profit¬ 
ably used during leisure time, why are 
they not using them? There are un¬ 
doubtedly many answers that would, in 
part, explain this failure. 

0n£ of them is the well-known psy¬ 
chological axiom that there is a transfer 


or carry-over in learning when there 
arc identical elements present, when the 
learner recognizes and sees the relation¬ 
ships between the skill lie lias learned 
and the one he is trying to learn. There 
are some implications here for both the 
teacher and the recreation leader. Tak¬ 
ing physical education as a convenient 
example, although this would apply to 
other fields as well, it is probahle that 
many activities taught during classtime 
arc also offered by recreation groups in 
the community sometime within the 
scope of their year’s program. Too often 
these groups and the school are only 
vaguely familiar with what the other is 
offering. 

In order to assist students in under¬ 
standing their leisure-time needs and 
how these may be met in a particular 
community, cooperation between teach¬ 
er and recreation leader seems impera¬ 
tive. Again taking the physical activity 
program as an example, there are a 
numher of excellent opportunities for 
hotli groups to get together in a cooper¬ 
ative program. Physical education 
teaches many activities usually carried 
on in evening recreation programs. 
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Since the teacher must be more con¬ 
cerned with teaching for proficiency in 
skills, there is less time for “play-for- 
play’s-sake.” It is hete that the after- 
school and evening recreation programs 
can take over. As cvcrvone knows, there 
have been differences of opinion re¬ 
garding the advisability of high-school 
students participating in after-school 
and evening programs conducted by 
other agencies. Yet here is an oppor¬ 
tunity for cooperation between teacher 
and retreation leader that can resolve 
this problem by a mutual consideration 
of all points of view, with the ultimate 
good of the participant the principal 
consideration. 

Many benefits may accrue when effort 
is made to understand the objectives 
and programs of the many agencies 
working in the areas of recreation and 
education for leisure in a particular 
community or neighborhood: Under¬ 
standing, not on the administrative 
level, but rather among those who work 
directly with the participants; respect 
for one another’s efforts; understand¬ 
ing of problems; deeper interest in the 
needs of the boys and girls concerned; 
agreement on the handling of mutual 
problems; and the sharing of successes 
and failures are all within the realm of 
possibility. 

How, then, ean this cooperation be 
achieved? What are some of the spe¬ 
cific approaches to developing better co¬ 
operation on the teaeher-leader level? 

The Recreation Leader 

The recreation leader should try to: 

• Make a personal effort to visit the 
neighborhood schools from which par¬ 
ticipants come. Good salesmen know the 
importance of such contacts. Teachers 
are flattered by this attention. The busi¬ 
ness transacted at such a meeting will 
depend upon the particular situation, 
but it might include discussions of pro¬ 
gram objectives, possibility of a cooper¬ 
ative program, problems of scheduling 
activities, and so on. 

• Attempt to coordinate the program 
of activities where feasible. This may, 
in part, he determined by a community- 
wide schedule that cannot be changed, 


but a discussion of the possibilities of 
coordinated efforts might eventually 
lead to some mutually agreeable efforts 
in some activities, at least. The hoy or 
girl, learning some basic leisure-time 
skills in seliool, may be helped to see the 
relationship between them and his own 
out-of-sehool activities and opportuni¬ 
ties. 

& 

• Give the lofcal school activities public¬ 
ity and support. Most youngsters like 
to see their names and that of their 
school in print or posted on a bulletin 
board. The association between the 
school and the recreation agency is then 
more clear in the eyes of the child, and 
there are benefits to hoth the child and 
the agencies involved. 

• Work with a neighborhood council 
composed of representative students 
from the loeal schools. Dependent on 
its functions, this council also might 
well include neighborhood parents and 
teacher representatives. In either ease, 
such a council not only encourages par¬ 
ticipation at the recreation center hut 
assists the leader in keeping a finger on 
the community’s pulse. Active partici¬ 
pation in this type of advisory group 
tends to develop a feeling of responsi¬ 
bility toward those sharing in it. From 
this council might well grow an activity 
group of young volunteer leaders. 

• Plan special events around individual 
schools, such as “Central High Night.” 
Having the school stand out develops a 
feeling of importance among the par¬ 
ticipants. It fosters a sense of “belong¬ 
ing” to two groups, both made more im¬ 
portant because of the desirable public¬ 
ity involved. 

The Teacher 

The teacher should try to: 

• Publicize the program of the recrea¬ 
tion center by posting the opportunities 
available for all types of activity at all 
age levels. Post tournament results 
when students are involved, mention¬ 
ing names of participants. The same 
technique may he used to indicate per¬ 
formers in dramatic events, music, art 


exhibits, and the like. Where similar or 
related activities are being offered in 
the school program, point np the rela¬ 
tionship. Brief class announcements 
may assist in generating interest. 

• Watch for “teachable moments” in 
which to discuss the importance of de¬ 
veloping recreation skills for leisure¬ 
time use and opportunities for recrea¬ 
tion in the community. In some classes, 
whole units might well he devoted to 
the study of the importance of recrea¬ 
tion to the individual and society, and 
emphasis placed on the learning of 
some new skills. Such units are logical 

• in social studies, health education, 
home economies, and physical educa¬ 
tion. 

• Invite a recreation leader from the 
neighborhood center to speak and hold 
conferences with students. Many sub¬ 
jects of interest might be discussed, 
ranging from the center’s program to 
vocations in recreation. 

• As part of a unit in recreation, or as 
a special project, have classes visit a 
community recreation center or other 
recreation agency, such as the Y’s in 
the neighborhood. These field trips are 
most meaningful when they are related 
to classroom activities, but must be well 
planned to be of maximum value. Con¬ 
tacts with these recreation groups may 
be continued throughout the school 
year as some desirable recreation prac¬ 
tices are developed. 

• A school recreation council might 
well be organized to plan the total rec¬ 
reation program within the school and 
to work with community agencies in co¬ 
ordinating offerings. Occasionally the 
community recreation leader might be 
invited to these meetings to discuss 
mutual problems. 

Undoubtedly there arc many other 
ways in which teacher-leader coopera¬ 
tion might be developed, depending on 
the local situation and the enthusiasm 
and farsightedness of the personnel in¬ 
volved. The need for helping students 
bridge the gap between the leisure-time 
skills learned in school and the oppor¬ 
tunities for practicing and developing 
these skills after school hours is urgent 
and important. 



Plan Your Brotherhood Week (February 15-22) 

Celebration now ! 
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Right. The days of remaining indoors and shiv¬ 
ering around a roaring fire now belong to our 
delicate past. Whole family enjoys outdoor fun. 


If Winter Comes- 
Qet Out and 
Enjoy It 

John R. Talmage 


Horsepower adds zest to skiing in this world of 
snow. In America, winter sports now appeal to 
all ages, not merely to the younger set alone. 
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Left. Youthful skiers, at the Mt. Rainier, 
Washington, Ski School. Each year, thousands 
quickly learn at such schools coast to coast. 
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Right. Even though faster than lickety-split, 
sledding can still be a safe winter sport on a 
straight, clear track away from all traffic. 




















snow and ice of pond or resort 
'Won Americans a year—shows 
lave uprooted the stay-at-homes. 


peed is purely relative—you 
it in relation to your ability 
iKvery one to Iiis own pace! 



T he ground was dropping out from under me at a breath¬ 
taking rate. 1 seemed to be diving through space, with 
the powdery snow under my skis feeling as soft and unreal 
as a fleecy eloud. 1 was in a world alone, and the only 
sound was the hiss of my boards going through the snow 
and the singing of the wind in my ears. 

Ahead loomed a clump of fir trees and I swung my body 
forward, outward, and around to the right. My skis eame 
around in a smooth, easy turn, which was immediately re¬ 
versed to swing me back to the left and away from a giant 
granite boulder. 

Over another rise, and then down the last broad, un¬ 
tracked slope in a series of long-radius turns which sent the 
fine white powder shooting out behind me like a giant plume. 

At the bottom of the slope 1 cut into the packed trail and 
rode it along to the line at the foot of the ski lift, feeling 
like the old Greek gods must have felt after a quick plunge 
down Olympus. I was king of the universe; 1 had mastered 
gravity and centrifugal force. 

1 skidded to a stop at the end of the waiting line, glow¬ 
ing and exhilarated. In front of me was small boy, j>erhaps 
ten years old. In front of him was a man in his sixties. 
The older man was looking toward the top of the mountain 
with an eager light in his eyes. The youngster was looking 
up at me with the light of pure wonderment. 

“Gee, mister,” the boy said, “you old guys sure come 
down slow and cautious, don’t you?” 

The marvelous thing about skiing is that speed is purely 
relative, and you feel it in relation to your ability to handle 
it. 1 was completely honest in describing my sensations 
during that descent. 1 really felt as though I were flying. 
The boy was completely honest, too—and disconcertingly 
direct—but he got the same thrill of speed when he came 
down later, at a speed he could handle. And the old man 
probably got the biggest thrill of any of us, although his 
rate of speed on the trip down was considerably slower 
than mine. 

The same principle holds for. ice skating. You put on a 
burst of sheer speed, or you charge into a game of hockey, 
or gracefully glide into a figure eight, and you feel you 
have conquered all the worlds there nre. That your accom¬ 
plishment may be mediocre compared to that of experts 
lessens the thrill not one bit. 

Millions of Americans have found this out and are get¬ 
ting healthful year-round outdoor activity. But it has not 
always been so. Not so many years ago the accepted sym¬ 
bol of winter-time enjoyment was a roaring open fire, a 
steaming mug of something hot to drink, and a storm door 
battened down securely against the icy blasts. The real en¬ 
joyment of winter, we felt then, came in getting comfort¬ 
ably away from it. 

It was different with children, of eourse. Children loved 
the winter for its own sake and looked forward eagerly to 
the arrival of the snow to go coasting with their new Christ¬ 
mas sleds. Many of us will never forget that childhood 
thrill of the first freeze-up, when we awoke to find ponds 

Reprinted , with permission, from Today’s Health, published 
by the American Medical Association, Chicago . Illinois. 
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and creeks solid and shining and went trudging off with 
skates over our shoulders to find the nearest sheet of ice 
and a day of incomparable sport. We returned in the eve¬ 
ning, with shivering limbs and chattering teeth, happy 
clear through. That was when the roaring hearth fire and 
the cup of hot chocolate were really appreciated. 

A few adults joined the fun on the sleds and the skates, 
but they were few indeed. Fewer still were those strange 
fanatics who strapped on skis and went yodeling off through 
the darndest blizzards or sailing off those incredible ski 
jumps in an open invitation to sudden death. They were 
the nonconformists. It was suspected that they were more 
than a little touched in the head. 

Nowadays, things are different. Every fall, millions of 
anxious-eyed enthusiasts begin scanning the skies for indi¬ 
cations of a sharp change in the weather; not in the fear 
that a severe storm may be coming up, hut in the fear that 
one isn’t. Inoffensive weather forecasters get midnight 
telephone calls from complete strangers wanting to know 
if there isn't some way a snowstorm can be induced to drop 
its payload over the nearest mountains—which may be a 
few hundred miles away. Every weekend, metropolitan 
railway stations are thronged with people carrying seven- 
foot lengths of hickory or twelve-inch blades of steel, board¬ 
ing the snow trains that will carry them to the nearest 
winter resorts. 


Monday morning those same people are haek at the office, 
clear-eyed, bronzed, and smiling. Not one in a thousand 
returns to the hot footbath and mustard-plaster treatment 
once the accepted penalty of “winter exposure.” 

Winter sports did not spring full-bloom into existence in 
the early 1930’s. Records of the ski and the skate go far 
back into history; in fact, there is conclusive evidence that 
the ski far antedates written history and that man had 
learned to carve a wooden slat to hold his weight above the 
snow some sixty centuries ago. The ice skate is a much more 
recent development, but still no Johnny-eome-lately on the 
winter scene. Written discussions of ice skating are found 
as far back as the twelfth century, and, by the mid-I500’s, 
the frozen canals of Holland were carrying a fairly steady 
stream of skate-shod traffic every winter. 

Every form of winter transportation—skis, skates, snow- 
shoes, toboggans, and sleds—was developed under the spur 
of serious necessity, to carry on the business of survival. 
Competitive instinct being what it is, it was inevitable that 
the men who were traveling through the Scandinavian for¬ 
ests on skis or over the Dutch canals on skates should decide 
to get together for tests of speed, skill, and stamina. In 
Norway, ski jumping was developed as the first purely rec¬ 
reational form of skiing. 

It was the development of downhill skiing that gave the 
sport universal appeal. Ski jumping was, and is, near tops 
in spectator thrill; but the average watcher, though im¬ 
pressed, is rarely impelled to “go and do likewise.” 


Langlauf, the cross-country racing that is one branch of 
Scandinavian skiing (the other being the Arlberg System, 
for steep mountains), is even less likely to beeome widely 
popular. It is too mueh like work for anyone but the Scan¬ 
dinavians and, more recently, the Russians. 

Downhill skiing is something else again. When you see 
Stein Erickson speeding down a slalom course, you may 
not be able to approach his speed or technique, but in a 
short time you can learn enough skiing so you can try. 
More important, you will feel like you are going just as 
fast as the experts you watched. It is that relative thrill 
of speed, previously mentioned. It’s wonderful! 

Over here in America, there was some early winter sport 
activity, but on a very small schle. The early Dutch set¬ 
tlers had brought their skates with them and were skim¬ 
ming over the ice around New York in Colonial times. The 
Dartmouth Outing Club was founded in 1910 and has be¬ 
come entrenched in the folklore of winter America. 

Still and all, American winter sports participants were 
so few they could almost he counted—up to 1932. That 
was the year the Winter Olympics came to Lake Placid in 
INew \ork State and Americans had their first closeup look 
at how the experts did it. They saw the world’s best ski 
junipers soaring gracefully into space and they felt stirrings 
in their breasts they had never felt before. They saw a little 
Norwegian miss named Sonja Henie perform on skates and 
found they had never imagined the possibilities of the sport. 
Almost overnight, they changed from a nation of winter 
stay-at-homes to confirmed winter sports enthusiasts. 

The first years of the change were fabulous. More and 
more people were getting in on the winter sports aet and 
few of them had the slightest idea how to dress. They wore 
their old hiking clothes, with high leather boots that bound 
the leg muscles and soaked up water. They wore heavy 
leather jackets that soon had them sweating. They wore 
ordinary gloves and spent half their time swinging their 
arms wildly and blowing frantically on blue hands. And 
they still had fun! 

A few ski instructors were coming over from Europe, but 
few indeed were the hopefuls fortunate enough to eorne in 
contact with the experts. There was a peculiar destiny watch¬ 
ing over and protecting those early winter sports devotees! 

Before long, the new army of winter sportsmen began to 
learn. And they learned fast. Now the winter months, 
which used to seem interminable, are far too short for the 
growing army of winter sports lovers. It is estimated that 
during January, February, and March fifteen thousand 
Americans will take off for Europe, for serious skiing, and 
another hundred thousand will spend at least a few days at 
an Alpine resort. Airlines offer all-expense package ski 
jaunts. 

If you have not yet joined the winter sports army, it is 
not too late to start. Whether you join your boy on his 
Flexible Flyer, make like Dick Button on the nearest sheet 
of ice, or hie yourself to the mountains with a pair of skis, 
you’ll find things about winter air and sunshine that you 
never imagined—and will never forget! # 
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How to Make 
Bongo Drums 

Methods used successfully in a military 


D rumming is a fascinaling form of 
music, and bongo drums are pop¬ 
ular. The making of them leads natu¬ 
rally to the playing of them; and so a 
new music experience is added to the 
program—one not only with an indi¬ 
vidual appeal, hut with audience value 
as well, once the technique is mastered 
(Recreation, May, 1956, page 238). 

The construction of bongo drums in¬ 
cludes the use of oak kegs and clear raw¬ 
hide leather, hut oak kegs are some¬ 
times hard to find. Meat kegs, small 
vinegar kegs, kegs used for hulk lard, 
and for shipment of herring in hulk are 
ideal in size and wood. Clear rawhide 
leather may also he difficult to find. 
It is not generally stocked in supply 
houses, and must he ordered well in 
advance. 

Because of these difficulties, you may 
have to substitute smaller nail kegs and 
use skiver leather. The latter is easily 
obtained, hut it tears easily, is very 
porous and soft, and will stretch. Han¬ 
dled with care, however, these substi¬ 
tutes will he satisfactory. 

Oak keg and clear rawhide leather: To 
make a bongo drum from an oak keg 
and clear rawhide leather (see sketch) ; 

Saw keg in half. Remove ends. Glue 
staves together with wood glue and use 
metal hoops to hold them in place until 
glue sets and dries. Then remove hoops, 
also any paint on keg by scraping or 
with paint remover. Sand keg by hand 
or with electric sander. 

Soak rawhide in water for twenty- 
four hours, then stretch across wide end 
of keg and secure with brass tacks. 
After drumhead is completely dry, sub¬ 
merge it in castor oil until thoroughly 
soaked. Then let it dry out thoroughly, 
trim edges, and wax keg with paste wax. 
The bongo drum will he durable and 
have a lovely tone. An oak keg makes 
two drums. 

Nail keg and skiver leather: If oak kegs 


ice club project , practical for your 
crafts , music , or dance groups. 

and clear rawhide leather can’t he 
found, smaller nail kegs and skiver 
leather can he used. 

First, remove both ends from keg. 
Make sure it sets evenly on either end. 
If uneven, straighten by sawing. 
Tighten the metal hoops to hold staves 
in place. Sand keg smooth and paint, 
using primitive designs. 

Soak skiver leather in water for 
twenty-four hours, then stretch across 
one end of keg. Make as taut as possi¬ 
ble and secure with brass tacks. Handle 
this leather with care; it tears easily. 
For our service-cluh project at Fort 



Lewis, Washington, under the direction 
of recreation leader Margaret Jaberg 
(now service club director at Presidio 
of Monterey, California, we finally were 
ahle to get four small nail kegs and one 
small oak water keg. To turn these into 
bongo drums we used the following 
supplies: eight boxes of brass tacks, one 
quart castor oil, one whole skin of 
skiver leather, two used clear rawhide 
leather drumheads, sandpaper, paint 
remover, wood glue, paint, paint¬ 
brushes, paste wax, hammers, saw, one 
large container to soak leather. Most 
of these supplies are on hand in most 
workshops, and cost is low*. 

We made the drums in a workshop, 


which lasted two weeks. We set up three 
card tables in the lounge, with news¬ 
papers protecting the tables and floor. 
Everyone passing the tables was inter¬ 
ested and enthusiastic. 

The drums were first used in a par¬ 
ticipation show called “A Night in 
Spain,” developed as a direct result of 
the workshop. This program featured 
outdoor cafe entertainment, Spanish 
songs and dancing, and, of course, the 
bongos. Since then the drums have 

been in great demand- Geraldyne R. 

Hampton, formerly post service club 
director, Fori Lewis, Washington, now 
staff service club director , Headquarters, 
Sixth Army, San Francisco. 

Other Drums 

Oil Drums. In the West Indies melodic 
and haunting music is produced from 
oil drums. Trimmed with a hacksaw*, 
tuned with a sledgehammer, the oil bar¬ 
rel has a fragile, muted, hell-like tone 
that has created a new* type of music, 
as expressive a part of West Indian cul¬ 
ture as the Calypso singers. Oil barrel 
orchestras are called “steel percussion 
hands,” and there are hundreds of them. 

Some of the drums are shallow* and 
hang by straps from the musicians’ 
shoulders; others stand on the ground, 
waist high. The players heat them in a 
whirling oval motion, with ruhher-tip- 
ped sticks, and w ith the rhythm horn in 
them. 

The barrel sounded its first note of 
harmony on the island of Trinidad, 
scarcely ten years ago, when a water¬ 
front genius discovered that by putting 
different sized dents in the top of a fifty- 
five-gallon drum he could get several 
different notes. At that moment, the 
steel hand was horn. 

Somebody discovered that if you cut 
the skirt of the oil drum to different 
lengths you could vary the quality and 
tone of the note; now* there are many 
trade secrets in relation to their mak- 
ing. 

According to the Music Journal of 
Scptentl>cr, 1958, the United States 
Navy now* has a steel hand of its own, 
organized by Rear Admiral Daniel V. 
Gallery, commandant of the Tenth 
Naval District, w*ith headquarters at 
San Juan. Puerto Rico. They call them¬ 
selves “Admiral Dan’s Caribl>ean Band,” 
also know n as “The Pandeinoniacs.” 
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A Portrait 

of Mr. Recreation 



For a long time , we have tvanted to know Mr . Recreation 
better; so recently ( August , 1958) we sent him a list of 
questions , and he has been pleased to write us about him - 
self . Ouf of fourteen hundred recreation executives , 6i5 
ansivered us. 

■As a Person 

T HERE IS a man in your town, and in almost every town 
in the United States—a cheerful, tireless fellow who 
stands out in any group, who ranks as a local hero in the 
eyes of the young. He is often named citizen-of-the-year, 
because, in his capacity as dedicated public servant, he has 
contributed time and leadership far beyond the call of duty. 
Every day he is called upon to be practically all things to 
all people, and play is his business—big business. This 
is Mr. Recreation. 

He is human, even as you and I—although this fact is 
sometimes overlooked. Logically enough, you will find he 
is also Mr. Average American. He is a family man—a 
husband, father, and citizen in his own right—and many of 
the things he does for the town are not really a part of his 
job at all, but, rather, the contributions of a man who 
acknowledges the responsibilities of citizenship. 

His age is somewhere between thirty and forty, and he has 
two or three children. He is a man who works hard, plays 
hard, is young enough to enjoy his leisure, heartily, if any, 
and inspire countless others to do the same. He has his 
own tastes, hobbies, and favorite leisure-time pursuits. He 
participates actively in sports and athletics. His personal 
preferences in these fields are swimming, fishing, golf, base¬ 
ball, boating, basketball, hunting, and tennis, in that order. 
Among his other recreation interests, ballroom dancing is 
high on the list, with square dancing a close second. Read¬ 
ing is ahead of TV w r atching, and, surprisingly enough, 
gardening takes precedence over card playing. Carpentry 
heads his handcraft list, with painting next, and ceramics 
third. In music, he prefers attending concerts, then listen¬ 
ing to hi-fi, with choral groups third. He tries to enjoy his 
choice of these at least once a week. He also fancies him¬ 
self as something of an actor, is apt to join the local 
amateur theater group. 

When on vacation, he likes to travel, if possible; other¬ 


wise, he enjoys just visiting with family and friends, or 
relaxing at home. He enjoys camping, too, and the chance 
to practice camping skills. However, he has been known to 
forfeit his vacation (as well as many a free evening) under 
press of duty, or to stay at home to do household chores 
when needs be. Even as you and I, he can think of many 
additional things he w'ould like to do one day, more hobbies 
to try, but claims there is never enough time in which to 
enjoy them. 

Ifc is a busy man. In top administrative posts, he is most 
often known as “superintendent of recreation”; although, 
in many instances, his title embraces parks as well. Some¬ 
times it is ever, associated with the board of education. At 
other times he is recreation “director,” or just plain “lead¬ 
er,” but it all means a man skilled in leadership and recre¬ 
ation techniques. 

In the summertime, he claims he needs “three heads, 
nineteen arms, and the ability to be in four or five places at 
one time.” It is then he concerns himslf with summer play¬ 
grounds, swimming and water facilities and programs, sum¬ 
mer theaters, band shells and concerts, day and overnight 
camping, baseball, softball, tennis, observances of National 
Recreation Month, and so on. He therefore welcomes win¬ 
ter’s relative quiet, w T hen all he has to tbink of is commu¬ 
nity center maintenance and programs, staff training and 
personnel practices, public relations and interpretation, the 
passing of bond issues, leagues at play, community theater, 
maintenance of sports and athletic fields and equipment, 
outdoor winter sports, swimming pools and gyms, commu¬ 
nity-wide observances of various kinds—Halloween, United 
Nations Day, Brotherhood Week, Christmas, Easter, and 
so on. When you inquire about the local barber-shop quar¬ 
tet, senior citizens’ sendees to the hospital, swimming club 
for the blind, arts and erafts program for the handicapped, 
or a new r volunteer training group, you find Mr. Recrea¬ 
tion behind it. 

His responsibilities and services cannot be conducted 
from behind a desk nor timed by a clock. Night and day, he 
is apt to be disturbed at odd hours with questions ranging 
from the sensible to the whacky, or with calls for help— 
sometimes completely unrelated to recreation. The latter, 
of course, come because he is a “good Joe.” One executive 
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reports a midnight call from an irritated citizen to dis¬ 
cuss softball league rules; another at six A.M. from a little 
girl who wanted to know if the swimming pool would he 
open at noon, and an SOS on Sunday afternoon to help 
catch a rattlesnake under somebody’s henhouse. But Mr. 
Recreation’s patience is unlimited; it has to be—and it cer¬ 
tainly helps if he has a sense of humor. 

lie gets along with j>eoplc because he likes them. Children 
love him; adults respect him. lie is a man of many friends. 
He is in a position to do more with restless teen-agers than 
anyone else in town. He turns young vandals into enthusi¬ 
astic ballplayers, litterbugs into conscientious citizens, hot 
rodders into responsible drivers. He loves it. The joys and 
sorrows of tangling with parents and other taxpayers are 
his, along with the job of educating local folks to the need 
for, and advantages of, a municipal recreation department. 

He understands his community. He uses, fully and un¬ 
selfishly, any special talents he may have to increase his de¬ 
partment’s service to make the community a belter place in 
which to live. He gives full time to his job, and then many 
hours over; but he continues to have his own hopes and 
dreams, disappointments and satisfactions, even as you 
and I. 

His success is not marked by facts and figures, but by the 
intangible influence which he has upon his community, the 
richness of living he has been able to bring its citizens 
through recreation.— Dorothy Donaldson, Editor , Rec¬ 
reation. 


As a Purchaser 

Armed w ith the facts gathered in the aforementioned sur¬ 
vey, Recreation hopes to be able to provide other infor¬ 
mation regarding Mr. Recreation’s habits, both professional 
and personal, as well as the types of articles that will be 
most helpful to him (for he is our subscriber), and that 
will put him in touch with the manufacturers of the equip¬ 
ment he plans to buy in the next tw r o years. 


TABLE 1 

1957 ExrtNDrrntt:* for Equipment, by RECREATION Readers 

or Their Agencies 
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Supplies 
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93 
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94 
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87 

Audio-Visual 
Equipment 
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43 
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94 
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76,934 
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Bleacher* 
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28 
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84 
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49 
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81 
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59 

Fences 

207 

43 
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89 

430,468 
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94 

Ground 








Maintenaoce 
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62 

262 

88 

1,892,614 

1,523.133 

80 

lighting 

184 

38 

160 

87 

1,124,971 

1,078,436 

96 

Motor Equipment 

165 

34 

156 

95 

726,274 

706344 

97 

Playground 








Equipment 

366 

76 

329 

90 

800,829 

702352 

88 

Sporting Goods 

434 

90 

401 

92 

1,047.716 

994379 

95 

Swimming Pools 

.53 

32 

j m 

88 

9,092,657 

8,149307 

90 


Question 1 dealt with the amount spent in 1957, by the 
responding executives or their agencies, for various selected 
types of equipment, and with the authority exercised by the 
executives for these purchases. Table I summarizes the re¬ 
plies of the 480 executives who answered this question. It 
shows that, in addition to the expected amounts listed for 
such items as playground equipment, recreation readers 
or their agencies spent surprisingly large amounts in 1957, 
for major construction and for purchase of heavy equip¬ 
ment. Nearly two million dollars w r ere spent for ground 
maintenance alone. The steadily increasing demand for 
swimming facilities was reflected in the more than nine 
million dollars spent for pools by this group last year. 

Question II, in regard to future plans, received responses 
from 479 readers. These are summarized in graph form, in 
Table 11. The widespread growth of recreation facilities, 
recorded since the end of World War 11, is slated to con¬ 
tinue through 1960, according to this graph. The fact that 
more than half the replies to this question listed lighting 
installations probably indicated increasing adult use of 
public recreation facilities. 


TABLE 2 

Construction and Purchases Planned for 1959 and 1960 


Number of RrtH« RMy.r» Or <>•! •( 

•Playgrounds Y/////////^^^^^ M) 

Athletic Fields '/////////^^^^ (60) 

Lighting y//sr///////^^^ (57) 

Landscaping 267 (56; 

Fencing (47) 

Recreation Bldgs. 208 5**^ (43) 

Shelter Bldgs. M) 

Motor Equipment Y//////////A*2Y/^^^^ (38) 

Swimming Pools ^^^150*^ (31) 

Skating Rinks ^^.137^^ (29) 

Lockers '//////. \0\'//. (22) 

Gymnasiums ^ 87 (18) 

Golf Courses '////////a 71 f/5) 

TV Sets '//////, 50 (10) 

Radio Sets f //// 27 ( 6) 

- 1 - 1 - 1 - 

100 200 300 


Question 111 requested a comparison betw'een the current 
operating budget for this year and that for 1957, not includ¬ 
ing appropriations for major new construction. Of the 476 
individuals furnishing this information, 310, or 55 per 
cent, have a larger budget than last year, 25 or 5 per cent, 
have a smaller budget; 140, or 29 per cent, reported no 
significant change. Apparently the business recession of 
1957-58 was not reflected in the majority of recreation 
budgets. 

Question IV in this section of the survey related to lend¬ 
ing services. Answers show those items most frequently 
made available by the agencies of the 429 executives an¬ 
swering this question. Other items mentioned too infre¬ 
quently to record indicate that it is possible to borrow or 
rent almost any type of equipment, from a jukebox or an 
Aqua-lung to a house trailer, from recreation agencies.— 
Esta Ci.uck, Recreation Magazine advertising staff , and 
Muriel McCann, NRA Research Department . 

(to be continued in future issue) 
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Murray Geller 


OFFICIAL 
PADDLE TENNIS 


P addle tennis for children thirteen years old and 
under remains unchanged except for the wider 
service court . The innovation for adults , the under¬ 
hand service, will he in effect at the Mens Singles 
National Paddle Tennis Championship Tournament 
to be held at the If oilman Memorial Rink , in Central 
Park, New York City , starting May 2, 1959 . 


The game of paddle tennis was originated by Frank Peer 
Beal more than fifty years ago. Since then, the game has 
been adopted by recreation leaders throughout the world. 
Small wonder. It is a “natural.” It can be played on any 
flat surface; the required area is comparatively small; pad¬ 
dles are inexpensive; old tennis balls are perfect — and 
official. Any person can enjoy a rally the first time he steps 
on a court. The forty-four-foot court permits hard driving 
and artful lobbing. Although any beginner can enjoy pad¬ 
dle tennis, it takes a real athlete to play in championship 
company. 

Veteran tennis players love the game, with its fast re¬ 
turns, accent on net play, and lightning footwork. Paddle 
tennis gives lawn-tennis players—usually not overly fond 
of indoor tennis because of the habitually poor lighting, 
zooming rebounds off a board floor, and other factors— 
an outdoor game to play during winter months. 

This fascinating game, like others, is most enjoyable 
when correctly played. Unfortunately, there is a rather 
common misconception of how to play the game. Certain 
equipment manufacturers and game-book publishers have 
carelessly given wide circulation to what purport to be “of¬ 
ficial” paddle-tennis rules. Hundreds of paddle-tennis 
courts have been constructed using the outmoded 39' by 18' 

Mr. Geller is chairman of rules committee , United States 
Paddle Tennis Association. 


dimensions. A hard-hit overhand serve, by an adult player 
with a lawn-tennis background, on one of these small courts, 
makes the game entirely too one-sided. There are hardly 
any rallies. 

The United States Paddle Tennis Association rules com¬ 
mittee has come up with what it thinks is paddle tennis in 
its most enjoyable form. Please try it! The association 
invites recreation leaders and paddle-tennis players every¬ 
where to write and let it know what you think of the under¬ 
hand serve requirement for adults; the use of the “dead¬ 
ened” tennis ball; the 2' 7"-high net pulled taut; the 22' 
by 10' service court for underhand servers. Rules commit¬ 
tee members are Frank Peer Beal, Sarah Palfrey Danzig, 
Murray Geller (chairman), Harold Kempler, Carolyn 
Liguori, Rubin Resnick, and Robert E. Riggs. 

The questions and answers following the official rules 
will, the committee hopes, help dispel the confusion that 
seems to exist among players, recreation leaders, and de¬ 
signers of athletic facilities. 

Height of net: 2' 7" at sidelines; pull net taut, with no more 
than one-inch tolerance at center; net posts shall be eight¬ 
een inches from sidelines. 

Backspace: There shall be space behind the baselines of not 
less than fifteen feet, and at the sides of not less than eight 
feet, wherever possible. 

Official hall: A deadened tennis ball, a new, “second,” or 
used tennis hall approved by the United States Lawn Ten¬ 
nis Association, which lias become soft or has been pricked 
with a pin. When dropped on a cement base from a height 
of six feet, the deadened tennis ball shall rebound from six 
to eight inches lower than a L^SLTA approved new tennis 
ball. 

Service: For children thirteen years of age and under two 
overhand serves permitted as in lawn tennis. The serve 
must strike within the service box. For adults, one under¬ 
hand serve. If service be a fault, the server loses point. The 
server shall stand behind the baseline alternately behind the 
right and left courts, beginning from the right. The foot¬ 
fault rule, the same as in tennis, shall be rigidly observed. 
The ball served shall pass over the net and hit the ground 
within the 22' by 10' service court diagonally opposite, 
or upon any line bounding such court. (The twelve-foot 
children’s service lines arc ignored by adults.) It is a fault 
if the serve does not strike the proper court or if the service 
is overhand. A sendee shall be deemed to be overhand if 
the ball at the instant of being struck be higher than the 
server’s waist. Players fourteen years and older are con¬ 
sidered adults within the meaning of these rules. 

With the aforementioned exceptions the USLTA scoring 
and playing rules shall govern. 

Questions and Answers 

(Inquiries dealing with the interpretation of rules and 
similar matters should be addressd to Murray Geller, Of¬ 
ficial Rules Interpreter, United States Paddle Tennis Asso¬ 
ciation, 189 Seeley Street, Brooklyn 18, New York.) 
Question: Why the underhand service for adults? 

Answer: To prevent domination of the game by the server. 
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The size of the paddle-tennis court makes it especially neces¬ 
sary to curtail the tremendous advantage the overhand 
server had, even when limited to only one serve. However, 
children thirteen years old and under are permitted two 
overhand senes as in lawn tennis. The rules committee was 
guided in this mainly by the faet that paddle tennis is em¬ 
ployed by many playground leaders in teaching children 
rudiments of lawn tennis. / 

Question: Are paddle-tennis court dimensions and rules 
changed every year? 

Answer: The 44' by 20' court has been standard for more 
than twenty years. The underhand serve for adults was 
finally officially adopted after years of public experimenta¬ 
tion. 

Question: What is platform paddle tennis and how does it 
differ from paddle tennis? 

Answer: Platform paddle tennis was developed by Fessen¬ 
den S. Blanchard and his Scarsdale, New York, neighbor 
James K. Cogswell. The game requires a wooden platform 
60' by 30' surrounded by a twelve-foot mesh wire fenee. 
The platform and fence cost approximately three thousand 
dollars to construct. The sponge rubber ball may be taken 
ofT the baek and side wiring as in squash, provided it has 
first struck inside the proper court. The court is 41' by 20', 
with a serviee court twelve feet from net to service line. 

I The net is 3' 1" high at posts and 2' 10" at eenter. One 
overhand serve is permitted. If a hard smash bounds over 
the twelve-foot fenee a let is called. Sinee both platform 
and our paddle tennis use the 44' by 20' dimensions, much 
confusion has resulted on the part of arehiteets and design¬ 
ers of playground facilities. The platform game requires 
backspace behind the baselines of only eight feet as the ball 
can be played off the back wiring. In our game, which is 
played like lawn tennis, at least a fifteen-foot backspace is 
required. Insufficient backspace spoils the game. 


Platform players have their own governing body, the 
American Platform Tennis Association. Both games play 
an increasingly important part in the sporting activities of 
our eountry. While platform tennis will continue to grow' 
in popularity, it is essentially better suited to private and 
eountry-club than playground use. 

Question: Does the United States Paddle Tennis Associa¬ 
tion sell or manufacture paddle-tennis equipment? 

Answer: USPTA membership is made up of recreation 
leaders and paddle-tennis enthusiasts from all parts of the 
United States and is not connected with any commercial 
enterprise. The association is solely concerned with ex¬ 
tending the popularity of paddle tennis, standardizing di¬ 
mensions and rules of play, organizing and conducting local 
and national tournaments, and doing all it can to develop 
the reereation features of the game. 

Question: Why the deadened tennis ball? 

Answer: The sponge rubber ball was unsatisfactory. It was 
too lively when new, was difficult to control, and quickly 
lost its shape and bounce. The deadened tennis ball has 
been tried out for many years and is ideal. Most lawm-tennis 
players accumulate enough used tennis balls after a few' 
w'eeks of play to provide themselves and their non-lawn- 
tennis playing friends with sufficient paddle-tennis balls. 
Question: Can paddle tennis be played on any flat surface? 
Answer: Paddle tennis ean be played indoors or outdoors, 
on eement, asphalt, composition, clay, w ood, or grass. 
Question: Why the ‘‘pulled taut’' net? 

Answer: To minimize the great advantage held by the 
player at the net. Even with the underhand-service rule, 
there is no valid reason why the net should be lower at the 
eenter (at which point the sendee passes over the net), and 
higher at the sides. By pulling the net taut and 2' 7" (the 
former height at posts was 2'9") the player at the baseline 
has a ehance to pass the net attacker dow'n the sides. £ 
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File cards of registrants with 
the Youth Leader Corps give 
their backgrounds and abilities. 
They can fill all sorts of jobs. 

Off-Beat 

Teen-Age 

Activities 



life 


-PARTY 


For June Graduates 

June graduates were futilely looking 
for work they were willing and able to 
do or interested in learning to do. 
Something had to be done. In the York 
[Pennsylvania] Recreation Depart¬ 
ment something was done—and suc¬ 
cessfully. 

Last summer twenty-three boys and 
girls, most of them graduates, a few 
seniors, registered with the Youth 
Leader Corps set up and directed by 
the department. Of these, nine were 
placed in city playgrounds as assistant 
playground directors. Others were 
available for cutting grass, gardening 
help, baby sitting, help with planning 
and directing picnic programs. There 
was even a five-piece dance band re¬ 
hearsing regularly, hoping for summer 
work. 

Every Monday afternoon, the youth 
leaders were required to attend a de¬ 
partment meeting. There they were 


taught playground administration, 
games, leadership, and crafts. 

Cards were kept on each so that when 
a call came in, the director of the youth 
leader program, Mrs. Elizabeth Frigm, 
could see at a glance who was avail¬ 
able and qualified for the job required. 

Nine who showed leadership ability 
were placed on the city playgrounds 
w here they helped directors with games, 
crafts, story reading, storing and check¬ 
ing equipment and supplies, and giving 
general help where needed. 

At the request of the many who want¬ 
ed work but were without regular jobs, 
an employment bureau was set up in 
the recreation office. 

Pay was moderate, ranging from 
seventy-five cents to a dollar an hour, 
and the young people did their chores 
with thoroughness and enthusiasm. 

Many of them began w ith the recrea¬ 
tion department as junior leaders and 
advanced with age and training to be¬ 


come youth leaders. This group formed 
the nucleus of the corps. 

They were required to attend the 
playground directors’ institute held in 
May, in order to qualify for their spe¬ 
cialized jobs. In addition to the play¬ 
ground work, they were quite capable 
of planning and carrying out picnic 
programs. They were able to direct 
games for adults and children, select 
the prizes to be awarded, call square 
dances, and even conduct teen-age 
dances. 

Church groups or organizations could 
thus hire directors at the same time 
they rented the picnic kits of softball 
and bats, volleyball and net, or horse¬ 
shoes. 

Adults in the department are sold on 
the teen-agers. Not only are they capa¬ 
ble, but their enthusiasm and energy 
are contagious.— Leah Fudem, Harris - 
burg [ Pennsylvania ] Sunday Patriot 
News, July 6,1958 . 


Six Hours of Training 

Cameras and film are replacing zip 
guns and switch-blade knives in the bor¬ 
ough of Queens [New York], where 
teen-agers from sixteen high schools re¬ 
cently joined the Junior Influentials— 
as distinguished from the junior delin¬ 
quents. It all began when the Child 
Service League, an organization, which 
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supervises day camps for tots in the 
city parks during the summer and 
which also sends teen-agers to CSL’s 
Turkey Mountain camp on a year-round 
basis, sent out an SOS for photographs. 

Its budget couldn’t provide profes¬ 
sional photographers, nor was there 
anyone in the organization who could 
qualify as a photo journalist (Recrea¬ 
tion, November, 1958, page 314). So 


a meeting of the junior board of direct¬ 
ors (a teen-ager from each of the six¬ 
teen high schools serves on the board) 
was called at the organization’s head¬ 
quarters to seek an answ T er to the prob¬ 
lem. 

The decision: if you can t hire photo¬ 
graphers . . . train ’em. 

It was therefore decided to train a 
trio from each of the sixteen high 
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The youth leaders were required to attend 
a two-dav playground institute and the 
meetings of the summer recreation staff. 

schools, consisting of a writer, a speak¬ 
er, and a photographer. 

The trained group would therefore 
comprise sixteen writers who could 
prepare news releases and small fea¬ 
ture articles; sixteen speakers, who 
could appear before local Kiwanis, 
Rotary, and other groups, to tell of the 
job the organization does; and sixteen 
photographers to support the other two 
groups. 

The youngsters, blissfully unaware 
of the intricacies of / stops and de- 
vclojter formulas, adopted a plan con¬ 
sisting of four sessions each lasting only 
an hour and a half for each of the three 
groups. 

This called for a radical departure 
from customary teaching programs fol¬ 
lowed by most photographic courses. 
So the group was indoctrinated with a 
scries of thirty-minute segments, each 
aimed at highlights in the world of 
photography. 

Within the first hour of instruction, 
this group was given a shooting assign¬ 
ment. Using a picture-in-a-minutc 
camera, which permitted immedate re¬ 
view of successes or failures, the teen¬ 
agers were taught how not to place a 
person against a distracting back¬ 
ground, how not to use the harsh flash- 
in-the-face technique, and how not to 
permit the subject to look straight into 
the lens. 


Because of the unusual challenge in- 
volved, professional photographers 
gladly offered their services gratis. By 
the end of the fourth week the lecn- 
agers, using Brownies, Duoflexcs, Argus 
C3’s and Rolleis, were doing picture 
stories. They had learned the differ¬ 
ence between lifeless photography and 
living photography The camera had be¬ 
come a tool. The objective became the 
impression their photographs would 
have upon other people. 

The tremendous enthusiasm evidenc¬ 
ed by these Junior Influential and the 
almost unbelievable progress made by 
them in only six hours of instruction 
provided one of the most thrilling divi¬ 
dends your reporter has received from 
photography in a long time. — Ralph 
Miller, New York World Telegram 
and S un, March 6, 1958 . 


Clubs 

Monroe, Wisconsin, has two unusual 
program features. The first is an auto 
mechanics club for teen-agers, with no 
hot-rodding or drag strips, and the sec¬ 
ond is a teen-age disk-jockey club with 
weekly radio programs. 

At present we have eleven auto me¬ 
chanic clubs with ninety members. Our 
annual youth activity survey shows 132 
youngsters interested in auto mechan¬ 
ics. This information and suggestions 
for a possible program were presented 
to the garage owners, who reacted very 
favorably to the idea. Each of those in¬ 
terested presented the type of auto me¬ 
chanic program he wanted to offer iu 
his shop, and provided at least one 
leader from within his shop staff. The 
various programs were announced to 
the students at a meeting, and they each 
selected the programs they wanted, ex¬ 
cept in two instances where straws were 
drawn by two groups wauling the same 
garage. Clubs range in size from six to 
nineteen members, each club having its 
own student leader, who handles any 
formal meetings and acts as the club 
representative between weekly meetings. 

Programs presented by the garages 
ranged from technical training to fix¬ 
ing up an old ear and selling it. In six 
months of operation some of the pro¬ 
grams were found to be lacking in cer¬ 
tain features, but in only one did at¬ 


tendance drop. Members in all groups 
were told that poor attendance would 
necessitate their expulsion from the 
group, thus making room for a replace¬ 
ment. (Sec September, 195R, Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine, page 250.) 

This program has been very success¬ 
ful; a number of boys have already 
been hired by the garages. Garage own¬ 
ers are finding boys from their groups 
and their dads looking over new cars; 
kids with cars are giving the garages 
business, and most of them, including 
the four girls involved, are learning a 
useful subject as a vocation, through 
and for recreation. 

Our disk jockey club has 123 mem¬ 
bers and schedules four persons a week 
to a fifteen-minute radio program. All 
administrative work is done by club 
members and the recreation depart¬ 
ment, with the radio station providing 
time as a public service. Information 
on either program will be provided to 
any department interested.—Bulletin of 
the Wisconsin Recreation Association, 
Sune y 1958. 


Dances 

The recent encyclopedia. Handbook 
of Coed Teen Activities * edited by 
Edythe and David DeMarche, contains 
the following suggestions for a dance. 
This is only one of the many excellent 
activities included. 

Hall Dance. Classes at school often find 
it fun—and much more economical— 
to have a Hall Dance, and it is an ideal 
way to raise money.... It’s done simply 
by roping off one of the school corri¬ 
dors after classes arc over for the dav, 
and providing a several-piece orchestra 
or good record player with a large 
choice of records. The guests wear 
their school clothes. 

One way of controlling admittance is 
through use of one of the classrooms 
that has two doors, entering by one, 
paying admission, and going out on the 
‘’dance floor” through the other door. 

No decorations arc necessary, since 
this is a money raiser. Refreshments 
can be bypassed, too. unless some of the 
girls would like to provide doughnuts or 
cookies, to be sold along with fruit juice 
or cold cokes, for additional profit. 

• Association Pro**, 291 It roadway. Now 

Y ork 7, Pp. 610. $7.95. 
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Icc is first scraped and then hot water applied by this machine. 
Make your own iee resurfacing equipment on trailer, as above. 



ICE RINKS 


Make an Ice Applicator 

A small Vermont community made a device to apply 
a thin film of hot water to the surface of their ice skat¬ 
ing rink in order to secure “perfect ice.” Another Vermont 
community used the idea to construct a machine of its own 
for the same purpose. The device is a barrel on a trailer, 
with a length of pipe attached to the rear of the barrel. Holes 
in this pipe let hot water drip onto a burlap sheet, which is 
attached to the pipe and drags along the surface of the ice. 
The principle behind all this is that, when hot water is 
used in small amounts, it freezes faster than cold water. 
Hot water also melts down the high bumps and obstructions 
on the ice and fills in the small pit holes and cuts made by 
flashing blades. This is the same principle as that of larger 
ice machines. This type of equipment is used with high 
success in hockey rinks and for ice-skating shows all over 
the country. (It may also he used to apply liquid fertilizer 
to large areas of lawn.) 

This simple piece of equipment may be made in a num¬ 
ber of ways. The basic design and construction are given 
so anyone can build it. Its construction need not be ex¬ 
pensive or elaborate; in fact, the more simple, the less 
trouble there will be with maintenance and repairs. 

One community used a boat trailer as the vehicle for its 
drum of hot w T ater and plans next year to add a second drum 
in tandem to cut the number of trips in half. The other 
town made its trailer out of old automobile parts and elec¬ 
trical wiring pipe. The machine should be made as light as 


possible and yet cover the largest area for its weight. The 
trailer should he able to he pulled along the ice by two men; 
a whiffletrec or draw'bar is needed for this purpose. If pull¬ 
ed behind any type of motor vehicle a trailer hitch will be 
necessary. A supply of hot w ater is needed close to the rink. 

For the hot-water treatment, the desired temperature 
should be below twenty degrees Fahrenheit, although it w ill 
still work with temperatures as high as twenty-seven de¬ 
grees—twenty-eight degrees, if the conditions are right. 
Application is simple. Just fill the drum with hot water and 
start drawing the machine over the ice in the same manner 
as mowing a lawn. Make sure the path of the machine 
overlaps a little on the adjacent path. Usually by the time 
one coating has been applied to the entire rink, the surface 
is ready for another coat. 

Towns using this equipment say it gives them the best ice 
surface they have ever had. Here are a few helpful hints 
they have noted: 

• Use lightweight inexpensive materials. 

• Ask someone familiar with metals and welding to help 
with its construction (a school industrial-arts instructor 
may be the one—he may he able to have his students make 
it as a class project). 

• Build the cradle for the drum to fit the trailer not vice 
versa. 

• Balance the drum on the trailer so that it is evenly bal¬ 
anced when the drawbar is at waist level. 

• Place a crossbar at the end of the drawbar to facilitate 
pulling the machine; thereby making the operation less tiring. 
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• Hold the crossbar in front of yon at waist level when 
pulling. The men who pull it should also wear warm foot¬ 
gear which has adequate traction (ice-grippcrs, if not too 
large, do a good job). 

• Wait until a coating is completely frozen before apply¬ 
ing another. 

• Do not leave water in the drum overnight. 

• Make any repairs immediately. 

• Sec that no one tampers with the machine unless 
authorized. 

Materials Needed. Model A Ford front axle and wheels 
with tires for trailer; 12' angle iron for cradle; 8' wiring 
pipe for draw and crossbars; 6' steel strap to hold drum 
oil cradle, 6'-8' of 1 Vj" pipe (threaded) for water distri¬ 
bution; 1 Yz" valve for water distribution control; 2 plugs 
(threaded) for ends of distribution pipe; 12-16 shower 
curtain hooks to attach burlap on distribution pipe; lVfc" 
T (threaded) to connect distribution pipe to valve; 55-gal¬ 
lon drum to hold the hot water; 3" elbow to fill drum; five 
or six burlap sacks to conduct water from distribution pipe 
to ice; and 6' of IV 2 ” by *4” steel stock to stabilize distri¬ 
bution pipe. 

Building Procedure. Prepare the 55-gallon drum by at¬ 
taching the three-inch elbow to the corresponding hole in 
the top of the drum. Then attach the IV 2 ” valve to the op¬ 
posite end of the drum at the extreme bottom of the drum¬ 
head. This valve controls the flow of water from drum to 
pipe distributing the water. Use a joint seal on all pipe 
unions. Connect the IV 2 ” pipe in equal lengths to the T so 
that they form a straight length of pipe from six to eight 
feet long. Plug the ends of these lengths of pipe with screw 
caps. Drill %" holes every three to four inches in a straight 
line along the entire length of pipe, including the T. Solder 
the shower curtain hooks so that the straight part of the 
hook is on the opposite side of the pipe from the holes and 
pointing slightly forty-five degrees away from side of the 
pipe which has the opening of the T in it. Solder these 
hooks every six inches so they will not interfere with the 
holes on the bottom of the pipe. Connect the T to the valve. 

Next build the cradle. The drum will be in this cradle to 
keep it stable at all times. The cradle has to fit the trailer 
axle. Weld lengths of angle iron together so that you form 
a rectangle four inches shorter than the length of your 
drum and four inches longer than the width of the drum. 
Then weld six-inch lengths of angle iron to the inside of the 
rectangle. These pieces should be bent to fit the curve of 
the drum and then welded between each of corner posts so 
that the drum fits snugly into the slings without rocking. 
Two more pieces of the steel strap should then be bent and 
placed over the drum to complete the circle of strap around 
each end of the drum. The top straps can be attached by 
bolts and wing nuts to facilitate removing the drum. Secure 
the cradle to the trailer axle. Construct a V of angle iron 
from the front corners of drum at the base. Weld a stand¬ 
ard perpendicular to this point, to hold the drawbar eighteen 
inches off the ground. Weld a three-foot crossbar to a four- 
foot drawbar. Finish the ends of the crossbar so that no 


rough edges remain. Weld the drawbar to the point of the 
V so that it forms a V. This should complete the construc¬ 
tion, except for the burlap, which is hooked over the shower 
curtain hooks and draj>ed over the front of the distribution 
pipe so that water from the pipe is conducted down the bur¬ 
lap onto the surface of the ice. No gaps or spaces should 
he allowed in draping the burlap as that would not provide 
a uniform coat to the surface of the ice. 

The accompanying diagrams illustrate the plan used in 
Vermont, by the Waterbury Recreation Committee and the 
Brattlehoro Recreation Department, in constructing this 
helpful ice-coating equipment. 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, uses a similar resurfacing machine 
and recommends motorcycle rubber tires, 475 by 19, on a 
straight axle, a seventy-five or one-hundred gallon drum— 
although they have been using a fifty-gallon one—and a 
quick-acting shutoff valve. Additional information can be 
obtained by writing to Howard Von Gunten or Dave Gillie, 
department of parks, Fort Wayne. 

Timely Tips for Rink Managers 

From Louis Owen, one of the country’s most astute rink 
managers (California’s Berkeley Iceland), come a few time- 
and money-saving tips for busy rink operators: 

Rubber Kickboards. To avoid the unsightly, chcwed-up ap¬ 
pearance of the lower section of the rink barrier on the 
inside near ice surface, some managers fasten a metal strip 
all around the barrier, running ahout six inches up from the 
ice surface. However, this metal protection tends to rust and 
also has a tendency to extract heat from the air, so it causes 
ice surface to melt directly underneath the strip. A far 
better protective device is to use five- or six-inch rubber 
helting and tack it on firmly. Seconds or surplus material, 
even used belting, will do the trick nicely. This forms per¬ 
fect protection; it is economical, lasts several seasons, gives 
protection to wood surface, eliminates unsightly and dan¬ 
gerous conditions sometimes seen when chewed bits of wood 
and slivers become imbedded in ice surface. 

For skate shops . Have all your rental skate boots equipped 
with extra lacehooks instead of eyelets: that is, continue the 
hooks down about three more eyelets than usual. The sav¬ 
ing in time and service will astonish you; also, customers 
like the easy-on, casy-off method the extra hooks give. 

Ice Cutting Tip. Smoothness and skateability of your ice 
depend on the way it is prepared. Berkeley’s Iceland uses 
the Zainboni Icc-Resurfacing Machine and wouldn’t be with¬ 
out it. If using regular planer remcml)er that a good ‘cut’ 
is essential and that a good ‘cut’ depends on a sharper planer 
blade. Time and money are needed to keep your planing 
blades in tiptop shape. Using a planer three, four, or five 
times daily soon turns the edge of the blade, no matter how 
careful you are. Here is a dandy time- and money-saver: 
have cutting blades hard-chromed—at least have the actual 
cutting edges hard-chromed. Sharpen blade first, then hard- 
chrome it, then hone it: the result is a new sharper edge 
that will last for months instead of days and is rust-resis¬ 
tant too .—World Ice Skating Guide, published by National 
Sports Publications. 
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Showing what can result from careful 
planning and cooperation 
with the architects . 

Exciting 

Swimming 

Facilities 



Two pools make up ihe unit. The eeramie-tile diving deck is 
continuous between the exhibition pool and practice pooh 



Ceramic-tile walls and floor bring color and inainlcnanee ease to boys’ shower room. 
The low glazed slruetiiral-tile partitions allow full shower supervision at all times. 


I f Evanston, Illinois, is known for 
any one sport above all other, it is 
swimming. Located as it is on the 
shores of Lake Michigan, the commu¬ 
nity recognizes that swimming is essen¬ 
tial for self-preservation, especially in a 
locale where boating and seaside recre¬ 
ation are commonplace. 

Evanston Township High School is 
one of eight schools in Chicago?s im¬ 
mediate suburbs participating in the 
Suburban League sports schedule. The 
member schools, above average scholas¬ 
tically, are also above average in the 
quality of their athletics. Football, bas¬ 
ketball, track, baseball, swimming— 
indeed, all major sports—provide these 
suburban schools with a comprehensive, 
year-round competitive athletic pro¬ 
gram teaching sportsmanship and pro¬ 
viding the physical education impera¬ 
tive for teen-agers at the same time. 

This material wy/s prepared by Perkins 
and Will, architects-engineers , of Chi¬ 
cago, Illinois , who designed the Evanston 
nata tori um . 


The school rarely misses a first division 
place in all league sports. 

Until recently, while other schools on 
a par with Evanston’s enrollment of 
3200 students were boasting one, even 
two swimming pools, Evanston had 
none. Despite this obvious handicap, 
the high sehool was turning out one 
championship team after the other, 
teams that practiced and held meets at 
the local YMCA. 

Realizing the necessity for rectifying 
this ohvious lack in high sehool facili¬ 
ties, the board of education got busy 
and drawings were begun in 1955. Con¬ 
struction started in 1957, and by early 
spring of 1958, the new natatorium was 
completed, at an approximate construe 
tion cost of $925,000. Evanston High 
now has a swimming facility far su¬ 
perior to that of most, or perhaps all, 
communities in the country. The nata¬ 
torium provides all the facilities neces¬ 
sary for a school, and, indeed, for the 
community. 

What makes this natatorium so far 


Perkins and Will 

above average? The answer is that here 
was an example of a community that 
knew what it wanted; one that cooper¬ 
ated with the architects to achieve truly 
exciting results. Basic plans included 
everything necessary for the construc¬ 
tion of any facility—swimming pool or 
other; facilities were planned to imple¬ 
ment a known program; excellent work¬ 
manship and durable materials contri¬ 
buted plus values. Added to these, and 
imperative for swimming facilities, was 
the incorporation of safety features in 
both design and equipment. Beyond 
these more commonplace basics, was 
Evanton’s demand for an attractive 
pool, that could be used by the entire 
community, as well as the school, and a 
pool suitable to a community stressing 
not only swimming meets, swim shows, 
and other spectator activities, hut also 
social swimming and instruction for all 
ages. 

Actually, the swimming unit contains 
two pools and is connected to other 
building units by a glass-enclosed cor¬ 
ridor. A practice pool, 30' by 60', com¬ 
pletely shallow, with the depth varying 
from 3'0" to 4'5", is useful for prelim¬ 
inary instruction. It also serves as a 
warm-up pool during meets—a delight 
to eoaches. A continuous deck ties this 
pool to the exhibition or main pool but 
aluminum rolling doors may separate 
pools when two independent activities 
occur simultaneously. The doors re¬ 
main open during swim meets, public 
recreation swimming, and instruction 
classes for youngsters of pre-high- 
school age. 

The exhibition pool is 75' by 45'— 
slightly wider than the 42* standard. 
This extra width is picked up by the two 
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outside lanes, to eliminate the handicap 
under which swimmers drawing out¬ 
side lanes usually compete. The depth 
range is 3'6" to 12'8". Turquoise blue, 
the basic color of the pool’s lining, en¬ 
riches the water’s natural color. Wide, 
white-bordered black stripes mark the 
lengthwise lanes. These are crossed, at 
right angles, by similar white stripes of 
narrower width indicating the lanes 
running the width of the pool. The 
total effect is that of an interesting 
plaid-like pattern on the pool’s bottom. 

The natatorium is constructed pri¬ 
marily of reinforced concrete founda- 
tions and basement. The superstructure 
is of steel and masonry. Lowest main¬ 
tenance finish materials were used 
throughout; ceramic tile, structural 
glazed tile, and aluminum predominate. 
Bright, cheerful colors were used, to 
give a gay, happy feeling. The deck is 
of yellow and tan nonslip ceramic tile; 
side walls are warm light grey; doors 
have yellow plastic facing, easy to clean 
and fun to look at. The room is a far 
cry from the old austere, cold, white 
bathing pool. 

This natatorium has no noisy rever¬ 
berations. The entire ceiling, construct¬ 
ed of corrugated and perforated enam¬ 
eled aluminum, absorbs noise. So does 
the face of the balcony railing made of 
perforated Transite. A record player 
is attached to the public-address sys¬ 
tem—a useful device for swim shows, 
social swimming, and water ballet. 
There are speakers in the ceilings of 
both pool and locker rooms, with even 
an underwater speaker for the exhibi¬ 


tion pool. Lighting is incandescent with 
high-level downlights. All lights are 
accessible for relamping from truss 
space above. Special ventilation in¬ 
side truss spaces prevents condensa¬ 
tion. Wall and ceiling ventilation as¬ 
sure maximum humidity control. To 
insure comfort for swimmers and spec¬ 
tators alike, warmer air is circulated at 
pool and deck level rather than in the 
balcony area. 

Water in the pools is heated to ap¬ 
proximately seventy-eight degrees. 
Chlorine and soda ash are added in 
measured amounts to maintain proper 
residual chlorine and alkalinity levels. 
The large pool has two surflex filters; 
the small pool has one surflex filter. 
Water is completely circulated every 
six hours. 

Balcony seating accommodates ap¬ 
proximately one thousand persons. The 
seating is U shaped, thereby concentrat¬ 
ing seating around the shallow end of 
the exhibition pool where all races be¬ 
gin and end. An innovation is the 
scorer’s balcony at the deep end. An 
electric time clock and scoreboard 
mounted above scorer’s balcony is a 
wonderful substitute for shouting from 
the deck. 

Drinking fountains and spittoons are 
built in. Of the three diving boards 
provided, two are one meter and one is 
three meter, which can be adjusted to 
one meter when necessary. 

Class-time supervision is facilitated 
by two instructors’ oflices, one for boys 
and one for girls, located on opposite 
sides of the exhibition pool. Wien the 


partition separating the two pools is 
closed, instructors may still supervise 
both pools through the polarized glass 
walls of the offices. This polarization 
takes the surface sheen off the water; 
thus, all activity above or below the 
surface may he watched at all times. 

Two locker rooms, a boys’ and a 
girls’, each have access to both pools. 
Structural tile partitions of the showers 
reach halfway to the ceiling. Showers 
are thus observahle from the instruct¬ 
ors’ offices so horseplay may be stopped 
before accidents occur. Instructors are 
also able to make sure that students take 
the required shower before entering 
the pool. Walls and floors of locker and 
shower areas are of colorful ceramic 
tile. The hoys’ locker room has seven¬ 
teen shower heads and 162 full-length 
lockers. Girls’ locker room has sev¬ 
enteen shower heads, 145 full-length 
lockers and fourteen hair dryers. All 
mirrors are full length. 

The Evanston natatorium has been in 
use now for almost a year. In addition 
to regular school swimming activities, 
a year-round community program is al¬ 
ready in effect. There are swimming les¬ 
sons and recreation swims for children 
and adults alike. Girl Scouts, Boy 
Scouts, Bed Cross, clubs, and fraterni¬ 
ties all use the pool. To raise funds for 
their organizations, the Evanston PTA 
used the pool for a style show, while the 
Dad’s Club presented a water circus. 
The Evanston High School natatorium 
is truly an example of swimming facili¬ 
ties used and loved by school and com¬ 
munity alike. # 


The Fight 

Goes On— ^ $ $ 

The New York State Puhlic Works 
Department is still trying to wrest four 
hundred acres away from the state’s 
Adirondack Forest Preserve, in order 
to run the right of way for the North- 
way, the toll-free expressway now being 
built from Albany to Plattsburgh. The 
battle will he joined in the legislature 
because any encroachment on publicly 
owned land within the presene requires 
constitutional amendment. Each such 
amendment must be approved hy two 


legislatures with an intervening elec¬ 
tion. 

Unfortunately, a proposed amend¬ 
ment slipped by the last session of the 
state legislature, with only token resis¬ 
tance from conservation people. How¬ 
ever, since then, conservation groups 
have been mustering forces and have 
aroused considerable support for an al¬ 
ternate route. At least a dozen groups, 
including the state’s Federated Garden 
Clubs, the Adirondack Mountain Club, 
the State Forest Preserve Association, 
and the State Conservation Forum, have 
endorsed the alternate or Champlain 
route. Two other organizations were 


even more forceful. The Appalachian 
Mountain Club and the Schenectady 
County Conservation Council have 
voted opposition to allowing the North¬ 
way on forest preserve land at all. 

A nice distinction must l>c made 
here: There is an imaginary blue line 
encircling the forest preserve, which 
both routes will touch, but the alternate 
route does not touch upon any of the 
state land within that blue line and thus 
does not require an amendment. Only 
public land within that line is subject to 
the “forever wild” requirement. Advo¬ 
cates of both routes have armed them¬ 
selves with plausible, cogent reasons.# 
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NOTES 

Inventory of City-Owned Land 

Royal Oak. Michigan (71,000), has completed an inven¬ 
tory of all city-owned land to aid recreation planning and 
other future development. Compiled by city employees, the 
inventory is available in hook form for ready reference. 

The book is in three sections: city recreation and park 
lands; city land for fire stations, pumping stations, and 
other nonrecreation purposes; and areas used as planting 
strips, boulevards, and parkways. All sites are cross- 
indexed hy number and subdivision for reference, and each 
site is noted on four accompanying maps keyed to differ¬ 
entiate between dedicated and nondedicated parcels. 

A descriptive sheet is included for each park and recrea¬ 
tion site, with data on site number, acreage, whether dedi¬ 
cated or not, street location, legal description, recreation 
equipment and facilities, appraised value and date of ap¬ 
praisal, stage of development, long-range recommendations 
for development and by whom made, date of inventory*, 
and other reference information. The city already has 
found it helpful in recreation planning, park development, 
and property trades and negotiations. — Public Manage¬ 
ment, August, 1958. 

Persistent Hoard Member 

Thanks to the initiative and persistence of a former mem¬ 
ber of the Honolulu (Hawaii) Board of Public Parks and 
Recreation, the city lias regained a lost park. During World 
War II a Japanese Shinto mission transferred a small park 
to the recreation division, which paid off the mortgage, 
amounting to $2,478. The city then spent $22,000 improv¬ 
ing the park. In 1952 the city board of supervisors deeded 
the park back to the reorganized Shinto group for $2,478, 
completely ignoring the investment made by the city on 
the property. A taxpayer’s suit was thrown out of court by 
the circuit judge. 

In appealing the case, a former board member claimed 
the transfer was illegal because it was “for a grossly inade¬ 
quate consideration, being, in reality, an unauthorized gift 
of public property,” and that the land could only be sold 
at public auction. In supporting the appeal the Territorial 
Supreme Court ruled the city had committed “constructive 
fraud” in selling, for $2,478, property appraised at $46,977. 
It, therefore, ordered the officials to nullify the deed and 
refund the money to the mission. 

Recommends Joint-Use 

A state committee on health, physical education, and rec¬ 
reation submitted the following recommendation to the 
New Mexico State Board of Education: 

“Providing instruction in the worthwhile use of leisure¬ 
time activities during and after school is one of the prin¬ 
cipal objectives of the public schools. This goal can be 


realized most effectively by planning, constructing, and 
operating the schools as neighborhood and community 
centers, and by providing for the maximum utilization of 
gymnasiums, auditoriums, workshops, lihraries, classrooms, 
park areas, and play fields for after-school, year-round 
activities, for all children and youth and community groups. 
Therefore, we urge school superintendents, city and county 
officials, to coordinate their efforts in acquiring and design¬ 
ing facilities, and in formulating legal agreements for the 
fullest use of such school-community centers for educa¬ 
tional-recreational programs.” 

Soviet City Planning 

William S. Foster, editor of The American City , report¬ 
ing on a visit to the Soviet Union by a group of United 
States architects, commented on the handicaps owing to 
lack of skilled craftsmen and equipment. He added. “De¬ 
spite these difficulties, Soviet city planning shows a great 
deal of thought, and seems hased on the classic ‘garden 
city’ concept. Each project is grouped to serve populations 
varying from ten thousand to twenty-five thousand. Rough¬ 
ly, twenty per cent of the land is occupied by buildings; 
forty per cent is by landscaping; and another forty per cent 
by parks and similar facilities. Areas for schools are in ad¬ 
dition to this land area. Each of the large projects is sepa¬ 
rated by a park, and several would be grouped around a 
central building of some sort, such as a stadium.” 

Private Use of Citv Land 

0 

It is legally possihle for the city to make a site on a 
public park, acquired by the city either by purchase or 
condemnation, available to private organizations for the 
construction of a senior citizens' service and recreation 
center on certain terms and conditions, including execu¬ 
tion of a lease for a term not to exceed twenty-five years, 
provision that the use of the building shall be limited to 
recreation activities and purposes, provision that the senior 
citizens be entitled to primary use of the facility, subject 
to the right of the public and citizens of the city to the use 
thereof, provision that all uses of the facility be subject to 
the control and administration of the city through its legis¬ 
lative body, and that the lease agreement provide for ap- 
priate rental— Allen Grimes, city attorney, Modesto, Cali - 
fronia, April Id, 1958 . Western City, August, 1958 . 

Golf Negligence Decision 

Freak Shot. A California case, Oakes vs. Chapman, early 
this year, found a golfer not guilty of negligence in hitting 
a ninety-degree “freak” shot, causing severe eye injury to 
another player on a municipal golf course. In the plain¬ 
tiffs attempt to prove negligence, it was brought to light 
that the defendant had suffered from infantile paralysis at 
the age of two and had been left with certain crippling 
effects. However, the court ruled that any warning would 
have been superfluous, because neither party knetv, or had 
reason to believe, that the ball would go ninety degrees off 
course, and there >vas no evidence of negligence. It was 
indeed, a “freak” shot! 
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+ One of the most important future 
aspects of our profession—recreation 
for the homebound ill and handicapped 
—is finally gaining national consider- 
tion. In November, ArthurS. Flemming, 
secretary, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, held a confer¬ 
ence with individuals and organizations 
directly interested in rehabilitation. 
The meeting’s main emphasis was that 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation 
is sorely limited in its services to the 
handicapped because it can work only 
with vocational rehabilitation. 

The majority of chronically ill pa¬ 
tients cannot be vocationally rehabili¬ 
tated, and, consequently, need much 
help in finding a way to lead a full life. 
To all of us this, of course, means 
recreation. 

It was suggested that, in order to 
conduct research and give service to 
this large homebound group, the office 
changed its name to Office of Rehabilita¬ 
tion, thus not limiting its endeavors. I 
have constantly emphasized this point 
as well as the fact that the twenty-nine 
home-care programs and the dozens of 
rehabilitation services and clinics in 
our country do little or nothing about 
bringing organized recreation to the 
homehound through the use of commu¬ 
nity agencies, organizations, and vol¬ 
unteers under professional direction. 
We are currently setting up two demon¬ 
stration projects in community plan¬ 
ning for the homebound. If you are in¬ 
terested, write me for information. 

+ Our four pilot projects in New York 
City introducing recreation to combin¬ 
ed groups of nursing homes—housing 
three hundred patients—are doing 
splendidly. We have actually succeeded 
in proving that, by combining financial 
resources and jointly paying the salary 
for professional personnel and basic 
equipment, every nursing home can 
have recreation at minimal cost. 

In the city we estimate we can bring 
these patients many recreation activi¬ 
ties. conducted hy volunteers under the 
supervision of a professional leader, for 
less than two dollars per patient per 
month, judging by results of the last six 
months. Our problem now is: How* 
much will it cost for adequate service 
to smaller, more typical nursing homes? 
We are currently publicizing our proj¬ 
ects as much as possible, and our next 
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step is to try and establish the legal 
precedent that new' nursing homes can¬ 
not be licensed unless they provide rec¬ 
reation, and that old ones must supply 
some kind of recreation activity despite 
space limitations. Finally, is there any 
reason why the private patient or the 
welfare department should not share the 
cost of recreation with the nursing- 
home owner? 

+ In a New Jersey town of five thous¬ 
and, where we were asked to set up a 
program of recreation for the ill and 
handicapped, we are comhining a 
county hospital, a welfare home, and 
two nursing homes into one project. We 
are forming a council of recreation fo r 
the ill and handicapped, composed of 
the mayor, a member of the governing 
body, the executive directors of the 
local welfare, health, and charitahle or¬ 
ganizations, the administrators of the 
hospital and the welfare home, and 
owners of the two nursing homes. This 
council will study the needs of the insti¬ 
tutions and will then use this study to 
approach local industries, as well as 
state fund administrators to finance the 
salaries of professional recreation per¬ 
sonnel. The one or more professional 
recreation workers w T ill be attached to 
the welfare department, as there is no 
recreation department. The recreation 
therapists’ main function will be to set 
up programs, recruit, train and super¬ 
vise volunteers to carry out a well- 
rounded program of recreation to the 
institutionalized. Eventually, we hope 
we can also w T ork with the homebound. 
The local high school is giving credit to 
any of the students wishing to work in 
this project as volunteers. 

•b In your hospital work,are you think¬ 
ing about the great importance of ob¬ 
taining staff to work on a consultancy 
basis with your discharged patients, 
particularly those with chronic physical 
illnesses, or mental patients? This staff 
member should investigate the town or 
area to which the patient will be return¬ 
ing. and then find out what recreation 
activities exist, in which he can par¬ 
ticipate. 


Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
HI and Handicapped . 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


« 

Jean Wachtel 


• A fascinating new educational hobby for individual or 
recreation department is now possible with the NH Minera- 
light. This is a precision-made, short-wave ultraviolet lamp, 
which, when shined on fluorescent rocks and minerals, will 
cause them to glow in beautiful colors. When you buy the 
Mineralight you also receive six trays full of accurately 
laheled rock specimens and a booklet describing nearly all 
known fluorescent minerals, where found, and how to iden¬ 
tify. Approved by the Underwriters’ Laboratories, the light 
runs on liO-volt, 50-60 cycle house current, and is manu¬ 
factured by Ultraviolet Products, Inc., San Gabriel, Cali¬ 
fornia. For information, write Black Light Eastern Corpor¬ 
ation, 201-04 Northern Boulevard, Bayside 61, New York. 

• The fi rm of Brunswick-Balke-Collender, a large manu¬ 
facturer of bowling and billiard equipment, embarked on a 
diversification program in 1950, and now manufactures 
many items of interest to recreation people. These include 
folding gymnasium and auditorium equipment; flexible 
chalkboard and related visual aids; and a hroad line of 
sports equipment acquired through the purchase of the Mac¬ 
Gregor Sports Company. Brunswick-Balke-Collendcr is lo¬ 
cated at 623 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill inois. 

• ToroPak Model P14-65 is a generator unit that supplies 
electrical power where none exists or for emergencies during 
power failure—both of which situations may arise in iso¬ 
lated recreation centers or camping and park areas. This 



portable power source supplies 110-volt, 50-cycle single¬ 
phase current up to 200 watts, continuously for eight hours 
or more, as well as 14-volt DC power for an extended period. 
The unit can be recharged completely in a few hours 
through the cigarette lighter in a car or truck or via a 110- 
volt AC home outlet. ToroPak, available with either a con¬ 
ventional or transistorized circuit, unlatches into two easily 
carried units, each equipped with a handle for this purpose. 
For descriptive circular and other information, write 
Francis Brothers, 446 C Street, Tustin, California. 

• Large calendars, with spaces large enough to write in 
special events and activities, are hard to find. One has 
come to our attention—22" by 16*4"—showing six weeks 
at a glance. Complete through December, 1959, the calen¬ 


dar is available from Sunset House, 1502 Sunset Building, 
Beverly Hills, California, at one dollar. Junior size, 17" by 
11", is seventy-nine cents. No COD’s. 


• A completely portable 
multiple-use clearing tool, 
called the Comet Power 
Scvthe MK400, is now 
available for ground main¬ 
tenance in outdoor recre¬ 
ation areas, parks, and 
other outdoor recreation 
facilities. With the attach¬ 
ments, it cultivates, pumps, 
and trims, as well as the 
usual cutting of weeds, 
reeds, trees, and brush, 
with its eleven-inch tri-cut 
weed blade. Power is sup¬ 
plied by a 214-horsepower, 
two-cycle engine; and the 
power transmission housing is of lightweight, heavy- 

walled, magnesium alloy sand castings and aircraft- 

type aluminum alloy structural tubing. The whole thing 
weighs twenty-eight pounds and utilizes balanced weight 
positioning from a single-point suspension strap. For com¬ 
plete information, write Comet Industries, 801 Elm Place, 
Richmond, Indiana. 



\ 




• A good-looking mobile 
workbench, both sides of 
which contain double doors 
and a fixed shelf, is now on 
the market, well suited to rec¬ 
reation center workshop 
needs. The top is made of 
P/^-inch thick carpenter’s 
bench wood; inside and out¬ 
side surface of the ba*e are 
• finished in honey-maple Ne- 

vamar laminate, thus providing unusual durability. The 
D-9 Mobile Workbench measures 34" by 22" by 26", and 
is supplied with both casters and brakes for both mobility 
and fast holding. For more information, write Department 
MW, National Store Fixture Company, Inc., Odenton, 
Maryland. 


• General Electric’s two-page Bulletin GEC-1498 could be 
very handy to recreation personnel responsible for flood¬ 
lighting large areas. It describes GE’s new 1500-watt, gen¬ 
eral-purpose floodlight; discusses the unit’s features; lists 
dimensions and photometric data; gives illustrated mount¬ 
ing suggestions; and includes ordering information. Write 
General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, New York. 
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Periodicals 


I'he American Child. National Child Labor 
Committee, 419 4tli Ave., New York 16. 
Published bimonthly, November 10 May. 
$2.00 annually. 

Vkts and Activities (teachers’ guide). 
Jones Publishing Co., 8150 N. Central Park 
Ave., Skokie, 111. Published monthly, ex¬ 
cept July and August. $.75 per copy; 
$6.00 annually. 

The Bethany Glide (For Workers in Chris¬ 
tian Education). Chrislian Board of Pub¬ 
lication, Beaumont and Pine Blvd., Box 
179, St. Louis 66. Published monthly. $3.50 
annually. 

ZiifRCii Recreation. Church Recreation 
Service, 129 9th Ave., Nashville 3, Tenn. 
Published quarterly. Free upon request. 
•"lower Arrangement (in English). Hanano 
Shiorwisha, Kohata, Uji-shi, Kyoto, Japan. 
$.60 per copy; $3.50 annually. 
mkrra Cluii Bulletin. Sierra Club, 1050 
Mills Tower, San Francisco 4. Published 
monthly, except July and August. $3.00 an¬ 
nually. 

nwimminc Pool Data and Reference An¬ 
nual (26th Edition—1958). Iloffman Pub¬ 
lications, 425 4th Ave., New York 16. Soft 
cover. $5.00. 

Magazine Articles 

Tiie American City, September 1958. 

Asphalt Composition Tennis Courts Mosl 
Popular. 

Our Swimming Pool Has Made Us Famous, 
l)rile William James. 

Arts ami Activities, November 1958. 

Entire issue of excellent craft ideas. 

I—-*-, December 1958. 

Yesterday’s Newspaper Makes News! 

Edith Brockwny. 

A Class with a Festive Air, Re in hold P. 
Marxhausen. 

The Mobile Experiment, Anne Forman. 
Jumper, October 1958. 

Begin Bowling Fun Early, Milton Raymer. 

r-, A f orem6er 1958 

Recreation Research, Milton A. Gabriel sen 
and Leonnrd A. Larson. 

Parks ami Recreation in Canada, Septem¬ 
ber 1958. 

The Park That Children Built 
A Spot That Can’i Be Idle 

I--, October 1958. 

A Look at Parks and Recreation in Russia, 
Alex Jupp. 

Park Maintenance, November 1958. 

City—State Stadium Is Happy Residt of 
New Wisconsin Law, Joseph T. Leszynski. 
Swimming Pool Ace, November 1958. 

School and Community Share Twin Pool 
Project, Matt and Mari Morris. 

How to Revitalize the Safety Program at 
Y our Pool, Ed llaapaniemi. 

Pool Operation: The M New” Profession, 
Jerry Meslin. 

William L. Hoyt, Jr. 

The Private Swim Club: Community Prob¬ 
lem or Asset? John 11. Jenny. 

Swimming Pool Liability, Insurance, Taxes, 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 eaeh DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words In boldface type $.25 eaeh the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad aeeepted...... $3.00 the Issue In which ad Is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear In boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


POSITION WANTED 

I lend Counselor Avntl- 
zihle for Summer 1959. 
10 years experience in sum¬ 
mer camps. Age 38, single, 
science teacher, can handle 
all phases of camp pro¬ 
graming, expert on camp- 
craft, tripping. Top refer¬ 
ences. ARC instructor. 
Arthur Candell, Emerson 
School, Exeter, N. 11. 


HELP WANTED 

Program Director niul 
Supervisor, Female. Plan¬ 
ning and direction of inter¬ 
esting and diversified pro¬ 
gram for playgrounds, rec¬ 
reation centers, and wom¬ 


en’s athletics. Excellent 
post for recreation career 
woman. Salary open, tie- 
pending on background 
and experience. Good refer¬ 
ences required. Write to: 
Y'ork Recreation Commis¬ 
sion, 32 West King Street, 
Y'ork, Pennsylvania. Atten¬ 
tion: Mrs. Sylvia C. New- 
com be, Supt. 


Recreation Therapists 
for California State hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunities to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 


open to college graduates 
with major in recrention or 
recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Streamlined 
civil service examinations 
nnd interviews outside of 
California planned in Feb¬ 
ruary. Write immediately 
to State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue, Sac¬ 
ramento, California. 


Part-time, male, to organ¬ 
ize, lead uuits, weekend 
camping. New boys* or¬ 
ganization. The Trailsmen, 
Box 41, Cincinnati 13, 
Ohio. 


Ths publisher ammo no responsibility for services or items advsrtissd hsrs. 


Recreation in Hospitals is a.report on organized recreation programs 
in hospitals and the personnel conducting them. Two dollars a copy. 



Publications 


V' 


for 


FEBRUARY HOLIDAYS 

Planning for Patriotic Holidays (P 231) $.65 

Games, skits, program outlines, and historical background material 
for all the major patriotic holidays. 

Fame in February $.15 

A party honoring famous Americans born in February. (Reprinted 
from Recreation, January , 1941.) 

Freedom Means All of Us—Everywhere (P 183) $.20 

Program for patriotic holidays. 

Abraham Lincoln (P 258) $.35 

Excerpts from Lincoln's birthday , three playlets from his life. 

A Log Cabin Party for Lincoln’s Birthday (P 251) $.35 

Complete party plans suggesting invitations, decorations, and activities. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday (P 251) $.35 

A party, a playlet , and directions for executing a minuet. 

St. Valentine’s Day (P 257) $.35 

A party, program numbers, and a playlet. 

Order from: 

Recreation Book Center, National Recreation Association 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


> i, 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

How to Make Your Own Built-Ins and 
Space Savers, Bill Baker. Popular Sci¬ 
ence, 353 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 160. 
Paper, $1.00. 

How to Tell a Story, Josephine Gardner. 
Porpoise Bookshop, 308 Clement, San 
Francisco 18. Pp. 32. $.25. 

How You Grow Up, William C. Menninger. 
Sterling Publishing, 419 4th Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 187. $2.95. 

Inspirational Poetry for Camp and Youth 
Groups, compiled by H. Jean Berger. Bur¬ 
gess Publishing Co., 426 S. 6th St., Min¬ 
neapolis 15. Pp. 121. $2.50. 

Instructions to Young Ballroom Dancers, 
Alex Moore. Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter., 
New York 33. Pp. 141. $3.75. 

Instructions to Young Ramblers, Ronald 
W. Clark, Sportshelf, 10 Overlook Ter., 
New York 33. Pp. 128. $375. 

Israel—Treasury of Legend. Israel Govern¬ 
ment Tourist Office, 574 5th Ave., New York 
36. Unpaged. Free. 

Jim Beard’s New Barbecue Cookbook, Ran¬ 
dom House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Juvenile Delinquency, Joseph S. Roucek, 
Editor. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York. Pp. 370. $10.00. 

Leisure Time. Equitable Life Assurance So¬ 
ciety 393 7th Ave., New* York 1. Pp. 48. 
Free. 

Lifesaving and Water Safety Instruction, 
Charles E. Silvia. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 185. $4.50. 
Make It and Use It! Bernice Wells Carlson. 
Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave., S. Nashville 
2, Tenn. Pp. 160. $2.50. 

Mass Culture—The Popular Arts in 
America, Bernard Rosenberg and David 
Manning While, Editors. Free Press, 119 
W. Lake St., Chicago 1, Pp. 561. $6.50. 
Materials and Techniques of Medieval 
Painting, Daniel V. Thompson, Dover Pub¬ 
lications, 920 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 
239. $1.85. 

Modern Judo and Self-Defence, Harry 
Ewen. Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., 
New York 11. Pp. 84. $3.95. 

Modern Principles and Methods in Hicii 
School Physical Education, Charles C. 
Cowell and Hilda M. Schwehn. Allyn & 
Bacon, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston 8. Pp. 
327. $5.75. 

New Complete Gin Rummy, Walter L. 
Richard. David McKay Co., 55 5th Ave., 
New York 3. Pp. 85. $2.00. 

New Key to Weaving, Mary E. Black. Bruce 
Publishing, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 
1. Pp. 571. $12.00. 

101 Puzzles in Thought and Logic, C. R. 
Wylie. Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10. Unpaged. Paper, $1.00. 
Origami (Book Two), Florence Sakade. 
Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vermont. Pp. 
32. Paper, $1.00. 

Paper Shapes and Sculpture, Mary Grace 
Johnston, Davis Press, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Pp. 72. $4.75. 



OUR EXPANDING POPULATION 

The Exploding Metropolis, The Editors 
of Fortune, Doubleday & Company, 
Garden City, New York. Pp. 193. 
$3.95. The Suburban Community, Wil¬ 
liam M. Dobriner, Editor. G. P. Put¬ 
nam’s Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 416. $6.50. 

These two volumes are among the 
latest additions to the growing literature 
dealing with prohletns of our rapidly 
expanding metropolitan regions. They 
differ widely, however, in scope and 
make-up. The Exploding Metropolis is 
issued “for people who like cities and a 
critique of the plans of people who 
don’t/' The book, which originally ap¬ 
peared as a series of articles in Fortune 
magazine, deals with the tremendous 
and largely chaotic growth of cities and 
suburbs. It pays special attention to 
urban redevelopment programs and 
calls for an immediate and drastic re- 
evaluation, with a view to serving more 
effectively the diverse and complex re¬ 
quirements of our citizens. Emphasis 
is laid upon planning cities for people 
and the importance of recreation space 
and methods of acquiring it. The hook 
is readable and illustrated with pen and 
ink sketches of city streets, squares, and 
buildings, with clear, explanatory cap¬ 
tions. 

The Suburban Community , on the 
other hand, is a “sourcebook of the 
sociological patterns that shape the 
lives of forty million Americans.” It 
discusses the theory of sociology in the 
suhurbs and describes research related 
to the social, political, and economic 
pattern of suburban life. The chapters, 
contributed by a long list of individ¬ 
uals, deal with the growth of the suburb, 
its sociology, social organization, life 
styles, problems, and perspectives. More 
than one article deals with leisure injhe 
suburbs, but it is significant that the 
comprehensive index contains no refer¬ 
ence to either parks or recreation.— 
George Butler , director, NRA Research 
Department . 

* Available from NRA Recreation Book 
Center, 8 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Art Always Changes, Ray Bethers. 
Hastings House, 41 East 50th Street, 
New York 22. Pp. 96. $3.95.* 

If you, or one of your adult clubs, 
are looking for an informal, interesting, 
and instructive book that will explain 
what the various art “isms” are trying 
to say, here it is! It traces the influ¬ 
ences and beginnings of the various 
modern art “schools” — Cubists, Ab¬ 
stractionists, Impressionists, Expres¬ 
sionists, Surrealists, and the like. 

To clarify the explanations, the au¬ 
thor has made more than thirty paint¬ 
ings of the same subject to illustrate the 
various interpretations modern artists 
might develop. A unique and stimulat¬ 
ing hook, it will help any reader cease 
saying, “I don’t know anything about 
art but I know what I like.” Knowl- 

edge, as always, develops understand¬ 
ing. 

Collage and Construction in Elemen¬ 
tary and Junior High Schools, Lois Lord. 
Davis Publications, Worcester 8, Mass. 
Pp. 11 1. $5.95. 

Collecting and assembling materials 
to carry out imaginative ideas is part 
of the normal development of children, 
and that is what this beautiful, fully 
illustrated hook is about. It offers many 
avenues by which this childhood ex¬ 
perience can be brought about in the 
classroom, and most can be used in the 
recreation crafts group as well. Written 
by an imaginative and understanding 
art teacher, for other teachers or lead- ; 
ers, this book explores the child’s world 
and pursues many methods and media 
that can be used to encourage creative 
growth. 

The four sections of the book each 
offer material in a different area, and 
each covers elementary through junior 
high areas. The text, written with skill 
and simplicity, is highlighted with su¬ 
perb photographs. In the preface, Edith 
F. Mitchell, Delaware’s state director of j 
art education, says, “An inspired and 
convincing book that will be welcomed 
hy all those who dedicate themselves ; 
to helping others extend the dimensions 
of their thinking and experience 
through art.” Art and craft leaders will 
miss a lot if they overlook this. 
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Action A-Plenty for 
Players of All Ages! 

Folding 
Pool Tables 


MODEL 3415—7-FOOT SIZE 
Olher sizes for Juniors, 
Teens ond Adulls from 
40 inches to 8 feet. 


UTILITY TOP 
Converts to 
Toble Tennis. 
As dining 
toble, seots 
18 persons. 


live oction cushions with top 
quolity billiord cloth, leg 
levelers for true shots. 
"Subway” boll return. Heavy, 
topered legs for rigidity. 


Write lodoy for cotolog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP. 

520 Coster Street, New York 59, N.Y. 


RESEARCH 

— bevond oolio 



...ARTHRITIS, BIRTH DEFECTS , 


VIRUS DISEASES 


JOIN THE MARCH OF DIMES 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game" 




Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 


The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTRAlt • eASESAlt • 8A5KETSAII • COIF • TENNIS 


TROPHIES 


Modern Designt 
lowest Prices 
Supreme Quality 
Post Service 


ENGRAVING FREE with purchase 

of any quantity — 1 or 1,000 

Superhlj styled trophies yon will 
lie proud to give and own — at 

SEKSATIOXAL SAVINGS! 

Wrfte far FREE Catalog 

TROPHIES, Inc. 

2048 W. North Avo. Chlcogo 47, Illinois 



[ CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE! 

Whatever your requirements, you*U find the right craft 
at the right price. Many popular crafts are available in 
individual kits and bulk-packed for institutions at lower 
prices. 

Free craft instruction movies are available to groups. 
Free demonstrations of crafts are given upon request; 
free craft instruction is available at all our stores and 
annual Craft Clinics for individuals, craft teachers, camp 
counselors, etc. 

Write for free copy of Craft Chatter, 12-page magazine 
of information and instruction. Write for free 64-page I 
illustrated catalog of over 30 crafts, including mosaics, j 

ADVERTISING DEPT. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. o. SOX 1643-R 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 



When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 









































































recreation that entertains more people 

in less space... 



Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 



4490-A West Lake, Chicago 24, Illinois 













































TROPHIES 


Modern Designs 
Lowest Prices 
Supreme Quality 
Fast Service 


ENGRAVING FREE with purchase 

of any quantity — 1 or 1,000 

Superbly styled trophies you will 
be proud to give and own — at 
SENSATIONAL SAVINGS! 

Write for FREE Catalog 

TROPHIES, Inc. 

2048 W. North Ave. Chicago 47, Illinois 



SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Subscription rates for Recreation magazine are: 


1 year.S4.00 

2 years . 7.25 

Foreign. 4.50 

Library subscriptions. 3.70 

Club subscriptions. 3.50 

(Ten or more individuals subscribing at one time) 

Single issues.50 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
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Magic for Tiny Tots,” page 54. 
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The March issue carries an emphasis on camping, 
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the NEW low cost 

RUBBERIZED 
TENNIS COURT 



Cushioned for 
Comfort and Safety 

Now the fomous Sof-PIo, used for 
rubberizing playgrounds, has also been 
Successfully adapted for surfacing 
tennis courts. Recreation Directors and 
School Executives who know about the 
safety, convenience ond weather resist* 
once af Sof-PIo will be interested in 
knowing thot the tennis courts hove 
oil these advantages and more. The 
life of the court will be increased be* 
couse Sof'Pla can be opplied over any 
existing hard surfoce . . . ond in most. 
cases, even badly deteriorated ones.. 
Tennis players will appreciate the 
surer footing of rubber on rubber, os 
well as the ottendant faot*ease 
brought obout by this resilient surface. 
The uniform bounce plus the safely 
foctor in the event of a fall are oddi* 
tianal reasons why your tennis court 
should be surfaced with Sof*Plo. 



Saf-Pta photographs taken at Agassix Circle, 
Delaware Park, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Send for Illustrated Literature 


U.S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO.. INC. 

P.O. BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 





Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, S West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all . Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles . 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

—The Editors. 


For Conventions 

Sirs: 

I atn enclosing herewith an original 
photo as well as a newspaper item of a 
luneheon which I tendered to the Dade 
County recreation executives on Thurs¬ 
day, December 4, 1958. 



With the enormous amount of space 
which is still empty and in view of the 
faet that this exhibition hall is such a 
wonderful facility, this may be of in¬ 
terest to recreation personnel as a possi¬ 
ble site for our national convention. 

Jack Woody, Superintendent of 

Recreation , Miami Beach . 

Crisis in Square Dancing 

Sirs: 

There seems to be a crisis in square 
dancing. 

The Combatants: Square Dancing for 
All vs Square Dancing for the Few. 

The Battleground: Public recreation 
areas, churches, YMCA’s, daneehalls 
over the country. 

At Stake: Whether your own dances are 
attended by thousands or by just a few 
sets. 

There is an insidious tendency for 
square-danee callers’ associations to be¬ 
come interested in a split-timing, high- 
level type of dancing only fanatics or 
regular daneers can do, and often only 
when they substitute concentration for 
pure fun values. They give course after 
course. The callers make up a new 
dance to the latest tune, and there de¬ 


velops not only keen rivalry among 
callers, but the callers have conditioned 
the daneers to want gimmieks. In all 
the noise and furor, the average person 
is left out in the eold. 

If you wateh square dancing on TV, 
you get the idea that you have to take 
a eourse to be able to square danee. At¬ 
tending the average festival, you get 
the idea that square daneing is too 
difficult. 

In the midst of square daneing for 
the few, however, there stands like a 
rock a small nucleus of callers who re¬ 
main true to their calling . .. those who 
believe in keeping square daneing a 
simple, enjoyable activity for all people, 
ineluding beginners. 

By having “open to general public” 
dances locally, under the supervision of 
the department of recreation and parks, 
the right type of square daneing can 
be introduced and promoted—for the 
average citizen and for. fun. Simplicity 
will draw numbers. At two square 
dances at Victory Field, New York, last 
summer, over three thousand people of 
all ages attended. 

Square dancing euts racial, religious, 
social barriers—the great leveler—the 
democratic way. 

Bart Haigh, square dance caller , 
Netv York City . 

Reprints on Mr. R. 

Sirs: 

* 

I especially liked your article “A 
Portrait of Mr. Recreation” (January, 
1959). I wonder if it would be possible 
to have reprints so that it could be 
forwarded to (park and recreation) 
board members? I think in many towns 
they are not aware of the multiple tasks 
that confront a recreation director. 

Mrs. A. 0. Brungardt, Vermont Di- 
rector of Recreation , Montpelier . 

• Reprints of “A Portrait of Mr. Rec¬ 
reation" will be mode available (ot o 
smoll charge to cover expenses) if we 
con be ossured of enough orders to 
worront making them up. Do you ogree 
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vith Mrs. Brundgardt? If so, let us 
hear from you quickly.—Ed. 

Our December Issue 

Mrs: 

Just a line to commend you and your 
hlaff on the excellence of the December 
lissne of Recreation. 1 have come to 
Expect high quality and fine things of 
your publication but this issue tops my 
expectations. It is so full of “meaty” 
items and so attractively presented that 
it will take me more than the month to 
read and fully digest the contents. 
Congratulations! 

Joseph E. Curtis, Director of 
Recreation, Oceanside Public 
Schools, Oceanside, New York . 

Bibliographies 

Sirs: 

I would appreciate receiving a biblio¬ 
graphy of articles that have appeared 
in Recreation on recreation for the 
ill and handicapped, listing publica¬ 
tions chosen especially for recreation 
personnel working with these people. 
This information will be very helpful 
to us with our work on an experimental 
project “Recreation for the Handi¬ 
capped.” 

Madeleine Dalme, Consultant . 
Recreation for the Handicapped 
Committee, Montreal Council of 
Social Agencies, Mont real,Canada. 

Magazine Big Help 

Sirs: 

Through the years we have enjoyed 
receiving Recreation and have found 
it a wonderful source of recreation in¬ 
formation. We found the attractive (‘ov¬ 
er on the December [1958] issue to be 
very useful in decorating one of our 
community center bulletin boards; us¬ 
ing an opaque projector to blow it up. 
then painting it on white poster paper. 

We all appreciate the good job you 
are doing. . . . 

C. V. Blankenship, Industrial Rela¬ 
tions, Callaway Mills , LaG range, 
Georgia . 

letter of Appreciation 

Sirs: 

Just a brief letter of appreciation to 
your organization, for your publication 
Recreation, and to your staff who com¬ 
pile the sets of bibliographies. 

I cannot count the number of times 1 
have referred to both for help when pre¬ 
paring material for classroom presenta¬ 
tion. Also a hearty thank-you to the 
professionals who contribute the many 

stimulating and informative articles- 

Robert L. Whitman, Graduate As¬ 
sistant, Recreation Education, Penn¬ 
sylvania State University, University 
Park . 
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WHIZ BANG 
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Superior Design, 
Construction and 
fORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 



PL AYGROU N D 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

wotioi LAtccsx MAMurAcnmcs of rwt 
PAtK, PtCNICa flAYOtOUNO, SWtMMtMO 
root AND OtCSSlNO tOOM COUtFMlNT 



CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 


and gzz: 

DESIGN... 



Of All Your 
Recreation Facilities 

• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire recreation areas t 

backed up by years of experience (84 swimming pools, rinks, 

and other fact lilies.) 

PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 
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Warren W. Kershow rr-utE weakest link in the recreation profession today is the inability of its profes- 

JL sional workers to answer clearly the blunt but natural questions of: Why have 
recreation anyway? What real purpose does it serve? Is it necessary? 

Recreation people from one end of the country to the other have heard such state¬ 
ments as, “When I was a youngster there were no recreation departments, and I sup¬ 
plied my own recreation,” or “If you would just leave children alone they would take 
care of their own recreation needs,” or, “Recreation departments are an impractical 
luxury and represent bureaucracy in that they are an unneeded drain on the taxpayer.” 

This type of thinking is representative of a large portion of our population and 
because of this uninformed public, constructive recreation planning is often hampered 
by lack of support. If we in recreation arc not on a firm footing with regard to these 
elementary questions about our field, the foundation for the future growth of our 
profession is shaky. 

In presenting our wares, wc must go further than just starting recreation activities 
hy keeping children off the street. Recreation is more important now than ever before 
because wc have so much leisure time. We must explain in broader terms the many 
purposes and applications of our programs. For example: We arc not letting nature 
take its course in the physical, social, and psychological development of human beings; 
we are trying to control, influence and improve their development. This comes about 
in the following ways: 

• Games, sports, skills and interests learned in youth programs can he the forerunners 
of constructive, healthy hobbies for later life, and can be the basis of future vocations. 

• The recreation leader, like the physical education instructor, enjoys a close and 
friendly relationship with teenagers, and because of this closeness can act as a posi¬ 
tive influence where the parent has failed. Because of this closeness, the young people 
look to him as an example of desirable deportment and character, and they copy him. 
This gives him the opportunity to help them learn values and to develop good attitudes 
and habits, such as those of proper dress, politeness, general good taste, and so on. 

• By counseling countless misguided youths, recreation leaders often change the course 
of their lives. Our counseling position is different from that of the minister or social 
worker in that ours is often done indirectly, through action, or love of the activity the 
youngster is taking part in. Because the general experience is favorable, the indirect 
teaching is also usually received favorably. 

While recreation is a broad field, with any number of areas of accomplishments, 
it is well for the recreator to remember that the central theme or guiding ideal of our 
profession is the educational factor, whether it be learning through play, growth 
through interest, or health through participation. 

We must teach for carry-over. We must instill attitudes and ideals that will become 
an integral part of the characters of our young people—that will carry over and enrich 
their everyday lives and their mental attitudes, for years to come. 

Mr. Kershow is director of recreation , Anne Arundel County , Annapolis , Maryland. 
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Tfou Should 'fcnacv . . 


y Recent additions to the north¬ 
west district of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association are Alaska and three 
provinces of Canada — Saskatchewan, 
Alberta, and British Columbia. 

y A SEMINAR ON RECREATION FOR TIIE 
EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED, beginning at 
Columbia University on February 4, 
is being conducted in cooperation with 
the NRA Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the Ill and Handicapped. This 
has been established for recreation lead¬ 
ers. supervisors, group workers, and 
teachers in hospitals, special schools, 
community centers, and camps. For fur¬ 
ther information write Dr. Elizabeth 
Rosen, Box 70, Department of Health 
Education, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New' York 27, New' York. 

y I F you do not have a copy, beg, bor¬ 
row, or buy the January, 1959, issue of 
House Beautiful. Read it, discuss it with 
your staff, and use it as a source of in¬ 
spiration in your recreation programs. 
The entire issue is devoted to the sub¬ 
ject of “Awareness/’ The cover itself 
asks the provocative question “Are you 
alive or dead?” 

Throughout the articles runs the 
theme of greater enjoyment of life 
through developing one’s capacity for 
awareness through three simple steps. 
First comes perception —the ability to 
really see the beauty in simple things. 
Then comes understanding, followed by 
experiencing or participation . The color 
photography used to show' the beauty of 
simple everyday things—an onion, a 
glass in soapy water, a flower stem in a 
vase—is extraordinary. 

House Beautiful has made a real con¬ 
tribution to the art of everyday living, 
and its theme has great implications for 
the recreation profession. 

y Can you report any unusual or suc¬ 
cessful vacation? The June, 1959, issue 
of Recreation will be devoted to vaca¬ 
tions and travel. Materials or informa¬ 
tion should be in our hands by April 
first, at the latest. Pictures of excep¬ 
tionally good vacation spots, with ex¬ 


planations, will be welcome. Consult 
our June, 1958, issue for the type of 
thing we would like to have. 

^ A SHORT COURSE FOR INDUSTRIAL ED¬ 
ITORS is being conducted, March 9 to 14, 
by Oklahoma State University, Still¬ 
water, Oklahoma. Cost: $50 plus travel 
and living expenses. For details, wTite: 
Clement E. Trout, Chairman, Industrial 
Editors Short Course, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillw r ater, Oklahoma. 


Camping Survey 

The American Camping Asso¬ 
ciation announces a survey of res¬ 
ident eainp facilities in the U.S. A 
questionnaire is now r in the mails 
and the ACA urgently requests 
a return of the data as soon as 
possible. Address: Stanley W. 
Stocker, Camping Survey Direc¬ 
tor, American Camping Associa¬ 
tion, Bradford Woods, Martins¬ 
ville, Indiana. 


y If you could use reprints of “Por¬ 
trait of Mr. Recreation,” from our Jan¬ 
uary issue, along w ith the continuation, 
on page 53 of this issue, please read the 
letter on pages 38-39, and get in touch 
with us. 

y All playgrounds that have followed 
up on the Joseph Lee Scholarship idea, 
as described by Robert Kresge of 
Charleston, West Virginia, on page 109 
of our April, 1958, issue, please write 
us about it. We would like to mention 
it, in our next Playground Issue. 

y March 31 is the deadline for entries 
in the Eastman Kodak High School 
Photo Contest, open to all students, 
grades 9 through 12, for photographs 
taken since April 1 of last year. Last 
minute information is still obtainable 
by addressing the eontest at Rochester 
4, N. Y. 

y A PROGRAM OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 
is offered to qualified students by the 
Illini Union and the department of rec¬ 


reation at the University of Illinois. 
This is open to men and women who 
are candidates for degree of master of 
science in recreation or doctor of philo¬ 
sophy (option in recreation). Applica¬ 
tions and details can l>e secured from 
Head, Department of Recreation, 111 
Huff Gymnasium, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, and should be filed before Feb¬ 
ruary 15, 1959. 

y A Second Annual Group Of Work¬ 
shops w ill be conducted in various areas 
of the eountry this year by the Ameri¬ 
can College of Sports Medicine, Board 
of Education, Parkway at 21st Street, 
Philadelphia 3. Some of the workshops 
of interest to recreation leaders, espe¬ 
cially those working with the ill or the 
handicapped, are: Drugs and Physical 
Performance; Emotional Hyperventila¬ 
tion; Physiology of Exercise; Physio¬ 
logic Responses in Athletic Training; 
Recreation Activity with the Ill and 
Handicapped. 

Errata 

• Individuals requesting membership 
in the International Sports Fund being 
established by the People-to-People 
Sports Committee, Inc. (page 8, Janu¬ 
ary, 1958), should address the commit¬ 
tee at 20 Exchange Place, New York 5, 
New York. 

• We regret the error giving the wrong 
expiration date of Clause I) in “Sug- 
gested Standards for Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel,” in our January issue. 
The correct expiration date is December 
31, 1959, not 1958. 

• The pamphlet. Reaching Out for Rec¬ 
reation, by Jay B. Nash, Milo F. Chris¬ 
tiansen and Dan Dodson, mentioned on 
page 338, December, available from the 
American Jewish Committee, costs $.20 
per single copy. Orders of one hundred 
copies can be purchased for $.15. The 
New York Times of November 13 gave 
this pamphlet an excellent write-up, and 
listed the eight recreation leaders who 
stressed that “recreation activities, 
through community agencies, can prove 
to be a vital force against religious and 
racial prejudice.” 


Ill Mini Handicapped 

Recreation leaders of llie ill and 
handicapped will be especially inler- 
esled in lhe following articles in ibis 
issue: “Music Is Magic for Tiny Tots"; 
“New Directions for Oldsters"; “You’d 
Like 'Km lo Sing? Why?"; ‘‘Research 
Techniques for Recreation"; "Let’s 
Say WTial Vie Mean"; Program for lhe 
Mentally Retarded"; and lhe regular 
features: “New Publications," “Things 
You Should Know," “Reporter’s Note¬ 
book," and olliers. 
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Editorially Speaking 

Dorothv Donaldson 

* 


Music Is in the Air 

“Music is a moral law. It gives a 
soul to the universe, wings to the 
mind, flight to the imagination, a 
charm to sadness, gaiety and life to 
everything else. It is the essence of 
order and leads to all that is good , 
just, and beautiful .”—Plato. 

We have been thinking about music, 
and its worth to the individual and to 
the community, and wondering .... Are 
we doing enough with music in our rec¬ 
reation programs? 

Music has high value in the field of 
mental and physical health, for instance, 
and certainly has a part to play in our 
“fitness” programs. President Eisen¬ 
hower has said, “Music is a universal 
language which shall one day unite the 
nations of the world.' Are we using it 
to bring together our various ethnic or 
national groups? Will it play a part in 
our Brotherhood Week observance? 

Educators are now placing a new em¬ 
phasis on the enjoyment of music, to 
supplement their usual concern with its 
performance, thus giving it meaning 
and importance in the student’s life. 
They say, too, that group music lessons 
strengthen the spirit of teamwork, help 
students adjust to their fellows, and of¬ 
fer a constructive outlet for excess en¬ 
ergy. Are recreation leaders picking up 
on this and giving the high-school grad¬ 
uate help in carrying over these learned 
skills and interests into his adult social 
life? Are we providing citizens of our 
towns with a chance to hear good music 
or to make it? 


of life—at parties, meetings, camps, in 
clubs and musical organizations, bands, 
orchestras, jam sessions. Helen Thomp¬ 
son of the American Symphony Orches¬ 
tra League observes, “Symphony or¬ 
chestras have become as necessary to 
the American way of life as baseball 
and filling stations.” As a matter of fact, 
musical participation is expanding at 
a great rate; statistics show that one 
person in every six now plays a musical 
instrument. (See table right.) We, as 
recreation leaders, are missing a good 
bet, if we do not get these amateurs 
together. (See pages 46, 54, and 60.) 

Many events can take on a musical 
glow and a feeling of good fellowship 
with the addition of group singing or 
musical instrument performance. Music 
fits in with practically every activity 
and can bring the dullest to life. It has 
even been successfully interspersed with 
play at baseball games! 

Musical events across the country 
gather musicians and dancers for a 
grand old time, as in Chester and Dela¬ 


ware Counties, Pennsylvania, at picnics 
where fiddles, square dances, and music¬ 
al festivities bring the populace togeth¬ 
er. In some communities, too, impres¬ 
sive traditions center about music. 
Tli ese offer entertainment for all ages 
and a challenging opportunity for crea¬ 
tive activity for the whole area, which 
should never be overlooked by recrea¬ 
tion leaders! 

A Few Statistics 
on U. S. Musical Activity 

The Music Committee of the NRA National 
Advisory Committee on Recreation Programs 
and Activities calls your attention to the fol¬ 
lowing statistics released hy the American 
Music Conference: As of September 30, 1958, 
the following numbers of amateurs were es¬ 
timated to he playing various types of musical 


instruments:* 

Piano. 20,700,000 

Organ . 1,450,000 

Violin & other strings. 3.150,000 

Guitar . 4,450,000 

Accordion. 1,500,000 

Harmonica . 450.000 

Ukulele . 1,500,000 

Brass instruments. 2,510,000 

Woodwinds . 2.510,000 

Others . 300,000 

Number of musical instruments owned 

in U. S.: 

In 1936 . 17,100,000 

Estimate for 1958 . 30,550,000 


An increase of better than 70 per cent. 


Number of amateurs playing musical in¬ 
struments in U. S.: 

In 1936 . 14,300,000 

Estimate for 1958 . 30,000,000 

*These total more than the total number of 
persons playing instruments because some 
persons play more than one. 


One 

World 



Scientists, on their part, are urging 
that music have an important place in 
the curricula of colleges building to¬ 
morrow’s scientific minds. They main¬ 
tain that it broadens imagination and 
heightens mental discipline. 

In the community picture, music is 
excellent at breaking down social bar¬ 
riers. It can unite people, from all walks 


Children cannot with their eyes discern 
The meaning of strange lines and space; 

Nor do they quickly see and learn 
The cause that separates a race. 

Think well, lest you sow doubt and fear, 

A nd fail to reconcile for good — 

Children become what they see and hear; 

Sow then your faith in Brotherhood. 

—Mona Kewish. Reprinted with permission 
from The Methodist Woman, February, 1958. 
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Local Developments 


Arizona. Recreation is booming in Tucson , which recently 
approved an over-all bond development program to include 
parks and playgrounds. Flans call for three major park* 
and the enlargement of an eighteen-hole golf course to 
thirty-six holes. During the past two years Tucson has de- 
vcloj>ed fourteen neighborhood parks. 

Arkansas. In the last election, voters in Little Rock ap¬ 
proved a $500,000 bond issue for parks and airport de¬ 
velopment. 

California. Recreation facilities in Lakewood , a residen¬ 
tial city without and industry, are financed by a city sales 
tax. Its most recently facility, the S200,000 Fat McCor¬ 
mick Fool, dedicated in September, was named for the local 
Olympic star, only four-gold-mcdal winner in Olympic his¬ 
tory. The pool consists of two units, a 45' by 37' by 15' 
diving pool and a 45' by 120' by 3'-5' swimming pool. 

Colorado. Rapidly growing Adams County has been di¬ 
vided into tax districts to develop recreation facilities and 
operate a well-balanced program. In November, District 
#50 approved a S250,000 bond issue for additional recrea¬ 
tion facilities and, earlier in the year. District #14 ap¬ 
proved a $270,000 issue. The County had a population of 
86,000 at the start of 1958, ended the year with a population 
of approximately 94,000 and anticipates a growth of 10,000 
annually for the next ten years. Says Dean Kastens, director 
of the Adams County Recreation Association, “So we have 
a terrific prohlem in trying to keep abreast with our recrea¬ 
tion planning/’ 

Florida. A four-year, $90,000 capital improvement pro¬ 
gram for parks and playgrounds in Hialeah is being financ¬ 
ed by a five per cent utility tax. The first major improve¬ 
ment will be an Olympic-size swimming pool, scheduled for 
completion this May. Three other pools are scheduled for 
completion by May, I960, and, a gym-recreation center is 
planned for the third year. As part of its recreation facili¬ 
ties expansion program, Sanford has just completed two 
projects totaling $325,000: a civic center with a youth wing 
and a swimming pool. Bonds issued for improvements arc 
to be retired from power franchise receipts. Fort Lauder¬ 
dale has approved $150,000 for neighborhood playground • 
development during 1959 and a similar amount for 1960. 

It is also installing, with the assistance of two local civic 
groups, two constructive apparatus areas using all-concretc 
devices. 

Construction of the $9,500,000 Bayway, to he completed 
in about two years, will connect St. Petersburg s mainland 
and golf beach with historic Mullet Key, twelve miles to the 
south, in the Gulf of Mexico, at the mouth of Tampa Bay. 
The key, a former U. S. government gunnery practice range, 
was purchased by Pinellas County ten years ago, and, upon 
completion of the Bayway, will be developed into a multi- 



C>olf I m* conic*!* available to lhe many as new public coiitm-n arc 
developed. Five *tatc* now report *ueh eou r«c* in *tale park a. 


million-dollar recreation area to he known as Fort Dc^Soto 
County Fark. The key’s fine beaches will be developed for 
sun-surf bathing. Wildlife refuges, nature trails, camps, 
shelters, and bathing facilities will be provided. 

Georgia. A new six hundred-acre park in Savannah will 
contain two golf courses, swimming pools, bridle paths, 
athletic fields, and picnic areas. 

Kansas. A new nine-hole, sand-green golf course, built 
around one end of the Municipal Airport runway in Em¬ 
poria , is U-shaped and cost $1,500. 

Maryland. Newest of the state’s recreation sites is Goth¬ 
land State Park on South Mountain near Burkittsvillc, dedi¬ 
cated in November. The 101-acrc area is the site of the 
Civil War battle of South Mountain and was formerly the 
estate of George Alfred “Gath’* Townsend, famous Civil 
War correspondent. The park offers picnic sites, tent areas 
for campers, and ample opportunities for hikers, since the 
Appalachian Trail runs through it. 

Missouri. In the last election, St. Louis amended its charter 
and divorced recreation and park functions from the mu¬ 
nicipal welfare department, giving them a separate entity 
as the St. Louis Department of Farks and Recreation. 

New York. Construction has begun on a $350,000 public 
golf course in Fallsburg and the township ho|>es to have the 
first nine of the eighteen holes in play hy July. At the 38th 
National Conference on State Farks it was reported that 
five states (New York, Rhode Island, Kentucky, Oklahoma, 
and Iowa) are now operating puhlic golf courses in their 
state parks and New York has the most extensive golf pro¬ 
gram, with courses in six of its state parks. During 1958, 
BethfHige State Park in Fanningdalc opened its fifth 
eighteen-hole course. 

Oklahoma. The city council in Oklahoma City has ap¬ 
proved using $265,680 of bond issue funds for restoring and 
expanding Wiley Fost Fark, scheduled for formal opening 
on the Fourth of July. The area will contain picnic grounds, 
a pavilion, swimming and wading pools, with dressing 
rooms, walks, shuffleboard courts, a lighted softball dia¬ 
mond with bleachers, and parking space. # 
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IMPRESSIONS OF RECREATION 


Any rebuttal? These challenging observations of our recreation , by a 
visitor to this country , are most appropriate as we celebrate Brother¬ 
hood Week , February 15 to 22, and should stimulate our thinking 
at any time . They will be continued in future issues of Recreation. 


T o the stranger, recreation in America, even if by force 
of magnitude, is something quite overwhelming. As a 
result, the visitor finds it somewhat difficult to comprehend 
it all, and he can never be absolutely sure that his impres¬ 
sions, especially when they tend to be critical, are not per¬ 
haps owing to a lack of the necessary insight and perspec¬ 
tive. For almost two years I have consciously refrained 
from recording some of the conclusions arrived at and, even 
now, they must be taken for what they are worth. 

One of the first things one is taught in the USA is to be 
careful about generalizations. Very soon, too, it becomes 
evident that, from one center to the next, one’s impressions 
are as many times confirmed as they are contradicted. It 
would have been audacious of me to attempt a comprehen¬ 
sive evaluation of American recreation; at best, this must 
be seen as a few random impressions during a visit far 
too short to allow for much more than superficial acquaint¬ 
ance. 

My criticism of certain features assuredly does not 
claim to be authoritative and, for the purposes of this re¬ 
port, I have deliberately resisted the temptation to elabor¬ 
ate on all the many and obvious virtues of recreation in the 
USA. These speak for themselves and are universally 
acclaimed. 

America, which has set the pace and the example and 
which will, to a great extent, mould the philosophy, prin¬ 
ciples, and practice of recreation for the rest of the world, 
has a tremendous responsibility—and not only to itself. 
With their commendable pride in having taken so much 
from so many other cultures, Americans will, no doubt, be 
prepared at least to consider the reactions of recreationists 
from beyond their own borders. 

Motivation in Recreation . In common with almost every 
other participant in the exchange program (see Recrea¬ 
tion, September, 1956, page 326), my first, and possibly 
most perplexing impression, of recreation in America was 
the belief of some foremost recreation philosophers that 
recreation can be entirely justified on the basis of some¬ 
thing so devoid of purpose and inspiration as ‘‘an experi- 


Rudolph Opperman, senior professional officer and organ¬ 
izer of physical education and recreation, Johannesburg, 
South Africa, visited the United Slates as a participant in the 
Community Recreation Exchange Project in 1956, and at¬ 
tended the International Recreation Congress, both sponsored 
by the NRA that year . 


ence or activity carried on during leisure ... to enjoy with¬ 
out compulsion” and without “ulterior aim.” I know that 
the reply to this will be: “Oh, we have been through the 
same thing fifty years ago! Thank Heavens, we no longer 
have to carry recreation on the back of juvenile delinquency. 
If you allow one single ulterior motive, then recreation be¬ 
comes a tool of propaganda and exploitation and, as with 
Hitler, no one knows where it might end.” 

Let us grant that people could never be compelled to take 
part in recreation; that enjoyment of the activity is basic 
and that personal satisfaction should be the only compel¬ 
ling agent; that recreation could never tolerate political 
or other exploitation, and that it certainly is not the panacea 
for all social ills. 

On the other hand, can it be denied that, although en¬ 
joyed for their own sake and voluntarily participated in, 
recreation activities do provide a wealth of experience and 
opportunity for the participant's social, cultural, intel¬ 
lectual, physical, and emotional development? It is, after 
all, a well-known fact that unless programs and activities 
comply with the need for novelty and for a gradual but 
progressive trend towards the unknown and the more ad¬ 
vanced, they become stereotyped and monotonous. If this 
is true, why arc we not permitted to claim that recreation 
does assist in producing socially better adjusted person¬ 
alities; that it is a positive factor in achieving higher levels 
of cultural activity; that, of necessity , it entails the proc¬ 
ess of learning and of intellectual growth; that it can be 
a valuable means of attaining higher standards of physical 
efficiency; and that it does hold within itself the potential 
of countless experiences conducive to mental health and 
emotional well-being? 

Whether they are to be called by-products, or whether 
sponsoring agencies wish to claim them as reasons or 
“ulterior” motives in order to secure their share of the tax 
dollar, is, to our way of thinking, immaterial. The fact 
remains, they are inherent in recreation experience. There¬ 
fore, recreation can be a force in the fields of informal edu¬ 
cation, citizenship training, delinquency prevention, physi¬ 
cal and mental health, and cultural advancement. If we 

* 

believe that man is the sum total of his inheritance and of 
his experience in his environment, then recreation can be 
no exception. 

American recreation philosophy does concede the “virus 
of growth” in recreation, but in its anxiety over the abuses 
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“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game" 


IN AMERICA 


Rudolph Vr. J. Opperman 


of nazisrn, communism, and fascism, it has, to our mind, 
gone to the other extreme of unnecessarily underplaying the 
merits and significance of recreation’s “concomitant learn¬ 
ings.” It is noteworthy that the value of recreation has been 
hailed more often by workers in the fields of social welfare, 
medicine, mental health, and education than by recreation¬ 
ists themselves. To the outsider it is also rather strange 
that so relatively little research seems to have been done 
either to prove or to disprove the contribution of satisfac¬ 
tory recreation experience in relation to these spheres. 

Perhaps the USA does not need to justify the expenditure 
of millions of dollars on recreation, beyond the claim that 
children have the right to play in the same way as they have 
the right to eat and to receive education. In almost every 
other country, however, recreation will have to find a higher 
reason for its existence and support than the mere gather- 
ing together of people for the sake of enjoyment. If not, we 
shall find ourselves being placed in the same category as 
the bioscope, the circus, and Coney Island. What is more, 
children are not fed and educated just because of the proven 
values of eating and education. 

We appreciate the dangers of exploitation. Just as we 
can have abuse in education, we can have corruption of the 
nature and the spirit of recreation. As long as it retains 
freedom of choice and freedom to take part or to refrain, 
and as long as it remains free of political influence and of 
compulsion, in whatever form, we do not apologize for be¬ 
lieving that our approach to the opportunities of leisure 
must be positive—to utilize it constructively for both indi¬ 
vidual development and community well-being. The most 
virtuous of human endeavors can be abused, even religion. 
To us the issue is one of good recreation and of bad recrea¬ 
tion. Not to admit the good for fear of the bad is to show 
a lack of faith and to deny that in recreation too there is 
room and a need for balance and discretion, 

(To be continued) 


MAN 

Man is the one name belonging to every na¬ 
tion on earth; there is one soul and many 
tongues, one spirit and many sounds; every 
country has its oion speech , but the subjects 
of speech are common to «//.— Tertuluan. 
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Win a COMMUNITY RECREATION KIT! 

Join the Wheaties Sports Federation’s YOUTH FITNESS IDEA SEARCH 


As its newest project to help stimulate increased interest in youth fitness, 
the Wheaties Sports Federation will award 150 Community Recreation Kits. 
Your organization can be a winner! We want your ideas: “WHAT CAN THE 
WHEATIES SPORTS FEDERATION DO TO PROMOTE YOUTH FITNESS?" 
Rules of the Youth Fitness Idea Search are on specially marked New Wheaties 
packages, at your grocer’s now. Or write for rules to: General Mills, Box 111, 


Minneapolis 60, Minnesota 

Community Recreation Kits consist of: 

47-piece Harry Gill Junior Champ Set—track and 
field equipmenl scaled to size for youngsters. 


PIUS ... 2 Voil football* 

1 Voil volleyball 
■ 2 VcmI tori billi 


1 Voit basketball 

1 Voit soccer ball 
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T eenage tastes in music are almost 
entirely impossible to predict. 
What catches the adolescent fancy in 
the spring may have a vastly diminished 
attraction by summer. 

According to David Riesman, profes¬ 
sor of social sciences at the University 
of Chicago. ‘‘Most of the teenagers in 
the majority category have an indis¬ 
criminate taste in popular music; they 
seldom express articulate preferences. 
The functions of music for this group 
arc social—the music gives them some¬ 
thing to talk or kid about with friends, 
an opportunity for competitiveness in 
judging which tunes will become hits, 
coupled with a lack of concern about 
how hits are actually made; an oppor¬ 
tunity for identification with star sing¬ 
ers or band leaders as ‘personalities.’ ” 
Through the years, different styles of 
music have had their days in teenage 
favor. Ragtime, swing, bop, and rock 
V roll are all part of the vocabulary of 
someone’s adolescence and all serve the 
important function of giving young¬ 


sters the chance to discover something 
of their own—something not handed to 
them by their parents and others of the 
grown-up world. 

The one identifying characteristic of 
all these types of young music is its 
beat. While it may not be good music, 
it does have good, infectious rhythm— 
the kind that complements and inspires 
the dancing of youth — such as the 
Charleston, Big Apple, Shag, and Jit¬ 
terbug. 

Given the opportunity, teenagers are 
likely to progress in their musical de¬ 
velopment beyond the pure rhythm 
stage. Henry Sopkin, conductor of the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, says: 
“Teenagers arc not afraid to taste new 
compositions and to enjoy both the new 
and the old classics.” The American 
Music Conference has found that as 
soon as a musical instrument is intro¬ 
duced into the teenager’s life, he quickly 
moves on to more refined musical in¬ 
terests. ABC points to the dearth of 
teenage heavy-rhythm combos to sup¬ 


port this theory. When the estimated 
3,750,000 teenagers-who play musical 
instruments gather for group music ses¬ 
sions, they gather in bands, youth sym¬ 
phony orchestras, dance bands, and 
string ensembles. The music they pro¬ 
duce themselves is full and deep, rather 
than strictly pulsating. 

Teens always will have their rhythm 
music: it is an inevitable part of grow¬ 
ing up and must be accepted as a nat¬ 
ural inclination. How quickly the teen¬ 
ager passes through this initial stage of 
musical preferences depends a great ex¬ 
tent on the exposure to other types of 
music he is given at home and school. 

Coniiminitv Musical Activity 

• * 

Serving as life insurance on the cul¬ 
tural activity in thousands of American 
communities, these youth groups bridge 
the gap between school music pro¬ 
grams and adult musical organizations 
and prepare the community’s young¬ 
sters for active participation in their 
town’s affairs. 


TEENAGERS and MUSIC 


Teens will always have their rhythmic 

music , but are quick to progress beyond that stage . . . 



Music play* its part in forging the bonds 
of brotherhood. These young folks in 
Bovsville, Michigan, are making a prom¬ 
ising start toward the building of good 
citizenship. Today, youth sym ph onies are 
a growing force in the cultural life of the 
com in unity', provide excellent experience. 
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lligh-'trhool combo holds n jinn session 
al home of one of llie bovs in YTiimclkn, 
I Hi nois. Khyibnt is part of growing-up. 


Youth symphonies are a growing 
force in the cultural life of the commu¬ 
nity, affording youngsters the oppor¬ 
tunity of developing musical talents in 
a rich and challenging atmosphere. 
They also allow young people a chance 
to supplement their school music train¬ 
ing !>y performing with a larger organi¬ 
zation than might exist in school. Youth 
orchestras are a good training ground 
in advanced orchestral concert work, 
since they prime the future members of 
the adult community orchestra or hand. 

• Lafayette, Indiana, is one of the 
many communities with an organized 
young people’s symphony orchestra, to 
give its youth the opportunity to gain 
experience in orchestral playing. The 
Lafayette Youth Symphony is a two- 
year-old organization that, as one hoard 
member put it, “develops initiative in 
the children and encourages a broader 
and more democratic outlook under re¬ 
sponsible leadership.” Community 
leaders feel that by participating with 
other boys and girls of their own age, 
the average youngster will take an even 
greater interest in his music studies. 

• Youthful enthusiasm, fine music, and 
good fun come out of the Junior Civic 
Orchestra in Cincinnati, Ohio. The 
young musicians’ ages range from ten 
to seventeen. The orchestra’s conductor, 
John F. Beroset, says the experience of 
playing in a civic music group is valu¬ 
able to youngsters. 

• Community leaders in Houston, 
Texas, consider their youth symphony 
an ambassador of good will for their 


town and a “gilt-edge investment in the 
future of our city and country.” 

• Members of the Lexington, Ken¬ 
tucky, Youth Symphony Orchestra are 
musically active the year ’round. Prac¬ 
tice sessions and concerts fill the fall 
and winter months and, in the summer, 
the young musicians are trained by in¬ 
strumental specialists at a nearby music 
camp. 

Other active orchestras and bands: 

—An orchestra for young people in 
Lawrence, Massachusetts, organized at 
St. George’s Church. 

—The Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
Youth Symphony, an honor organiza¬ 
tion composed of a group of students 
recommended by school music direc¬ 
tors. 

—The Lakeland Youth Symphony in 
Morris County, New Jersey, organized 
after a survey in the area indicated a 
need for such a symphony orohestra. 

—The Rhode Island Philharmonic 
Youth Orchestra. 

—T h e Worcester, Massachusetts, 
Youth Orchestra, whose instrumental¬ 
ists range in age from an eleven-year- 
old cellist up to musicians in their early 
twenties. 

—The newly formed East Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, Youth Symphony, 
the only such group in the state. 

—The Phoenix, Arizona, Youth Or¬ 
chestra, hringing together the talents of 
more than forty local teenagers. 

—The Robin Hood Band of Culver 
City, California, which has an outstand¬ 
ing reputation throughout the nation, 
and takes part in such important events 
as the Mother Goose Parade in San 
Diego, the Santa Claus Hollywood Par¬ 
ade, and the Rose Bowl Parade, and 
makes numerous other concert and 
marching appearances. 

—The Roanoke, Virginia, Youth 
Symphony, conducted under the watch- 
ful eye of the Junior League of Roanoke 
and the Roanoke Symphony Orchestra 
and Auxiliary. 

—The Youth Orchestra for Strings in 
Washington, D. C. 

—The Young Peoples Musicians’ 
Society of West Springfield. Massachu¬ 
setts, aiming to promote a spirit of co¬ 
operation in musical activities among 
youth, to bring out particular musical 
abilities, to further music culture, and 
to prepare the instrumentalists for puh- 


lic performances in groups as well as 
individually. 

—The junior members of the Musi¬ 
cians Club of Richmond, Virginia. 

— The Lehigh ton, Pennsylvania, 
Boys’ Band, so important to the commu¬ 
nity that the citizens have financially 
supported the building of a hand hall 
for its concerts. 

—The Vineland, New Jersey, Youth 
Symphony Orehesra, sponsored by the 
recreation commission, to give the ad¬ 
vantages of training in advanced or¬ 
chestral concert work to those who arc 
seriously interested in continuing and 
improving their musical knowledge. 

—The Akron, Ohio, Youth Orches¬ 
tra, whose members strive to become 
instrumentalists with the Akron Sym¬ 
phony Orchestra. 

—The New City, New York, Ameri¬ 
can I^egion Junior Band, winner of four 
New York State championship cita¬ 
tions. 

—The Catholic Youth Council con¬ 
cert hand in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
made up of high-school students, to ap¬ 
pear principally at youth-council activi¬ 
ties throughout the diocese. 

—The All-City Elementary School 
Orchestra of New Britain, Connecticut. 

—The Boy Scout Band of San An¬ 
tonio, Texas. 

—The Student Symphony of Chi¬ 
cago, composed of North and North¬ 
west Chicago youths. 

—The Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Youth 
Symphony Orchestra, a phase of the 
Children’s Arts Program of the Milwau¬ 
kee Junior League and Art* Institute. 

These total up to an impressive twen¬ 
ty-two serious youth music projects in 
oj>eration around the country. 

Never before have so many teenagers 
participated in musical activity; music 
by and for yonng people is on a definite 
np-swing. Dr. George Howerton, dean 
of the school of music at Northwestern 
University, finds reason for this boom 
in the fact that “most young people 
have more time to spare than in the 
past. Family budgets are less depen¬ 
dent on early teen earnings. Chi hi labor 
laws have cut down on part-time work 
for youngsters. Music-making fills the 
gap. It can be enjoyed as a group acti¬ 
vity, to keep yon busy and happy. Mu¬ 
sic is also a resource, if you’re alone.” 
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Egg 

Hunting 

Season 

In which teenagers create a magical 
• “Bunnyland” for tots . 


Edward L. Ericson 


Bunny family plays hosl lo school children. Here, a 
youngster receives some jelly beans from Miss Bunny 
(note carrot). Grandma Bunny can be seen at right. 


C hanneled along constructive lines, teenage energy can 
produce a gratifying product of youthful imagination, 
resourcefulness, and initiative. Too many times, when plan- 
ning a program, we overlook the vast potential of this group 
for community service. With his abundance of energy, the 
teenager is a natural resource for volunteer community 
projects. 

The teenagers of W ilton, Connecticut, have proved this 
by initiating one of the largest attended special events that 
a community has ever witnessed. The annual Easter Egg 
Hunt has proven their capabilities, and is now a recognized 
community sendee. 

“Bunnyland is a part of this Easter event, and is a magi¬ 
cal world of crcpe-paper trees, oversized carrots, cabbage 
plants, and picket fences—in which members of the bunny 
family hold forth in festive dress, much to the delight of 
local tots. It all was conceived and created by enthusiasti¬ 
cally busy youngsters in their teens. 

The hunt, itself, is operated by the Wilton Teen Council, 
with the assistance of the local PTA’s and is open to chil¬ 
dren in kindergarten and grades one, two, and three—with 
Bunnyland serving the preschool group. Teenagers an¬ 
nounce the event with gay flyers distributed to those grades 
in all schools. They give time, place, and other particulars. 
\ oungsters are asked to bring their hard-boiled, dyed eggs 
to school on the Thursday before Good Friday and they 
are then placed in classroom containers. A PTA repre¬ 
sentative collects them and takes them to a central dis¬ 
tributing point. In the meantime, Teen Council members 
are designing, collecting, and constructing all props re¬ 
quired for an enchanting Bunnyland. Early on the Satur¬ 
day morning before Easter it is constructed on the site of 
the egg hunt, and becomes the focal point of the event. 

While one group is working on this, another is filling 
colored napkins with jelly beans, contributed by a local 
merchant. They are placed in a gaily decorated wheelbar¬ 
row in the teen-created fantasy land. When all construc¬ 
tion is finished, and everything ready for use, the teen¬ 
agers set about the task of hiding some twenty-three hun¬ 
dred Easter eggs previously collected from the schools. 
After all are hidden and tucked away within the confines 
of the chosen site, a patrol of teen supervisors guards the 
area from possible egg poachers. This group maintains 
control of the area, directs traffic away from the immediate 
entrances, and restrains the crowd from the section where 
the eggs are hidden. 

As the time for the egg hunt approaches, two teenagers, 
dressed in “Miss Bunny” and “Grandma Bunny” costumes, 
are eseorted to a new convertible automobile, loaned by a 
local dealer. The escort is a teenage boy dressed in purple 

Mr. Ericson is director of recreation in Wilton , Connecticut . 
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Willon Toon Council members record names at egg bunl 
and direct youngsters lo various sections of the site. 


swallowtail coat, yellow’ bowtie and trousers, and a high 
hat. AH costumes are loaned to the young people by a local 
resident. The convertible, with bunnies sitting on the rear 


seat, is then slowly driven through the main business dis¬ 
trict. At two l\M., the bunnies and escort arrive at the 
site of the egg hunt, take their plaees in Bunnyland, and 
officially open the hunt. Since it is open only to youngsters 
in kindergarten through third grade, the younger children 
visit Bunnyland, talk with the bunnies, and receive a small 
packet of jelly beans. This allows all youngsters an op¬ 
portunity to participate in some portion of the Easter 
speeial event. 

When the first prize, golden, and second prize, silver 
eggs, are returned for prize remuneration, the youngsters 
participating in the hunt may also pass through Bunny- 
land. Prize eggs were spray-painted gold or silver, marked 
with an identifying marker, then sprayed with clear plastic, 
as a precaution against individuals furnishing their own 
prize eggs. When all the prize eggs are returned, and every¬ 
one who desired to pass through Bunnyland has done so, 
the bunnies return through the center of town to their 
burrows until the following year. 

Last year, the over-all attendance was estimated at twenty- 
two hundred from a community of seventy-two hundred. 
This figure was four hundred over the previous year’s at¬ 
tendance, and bears witness to the huge response to the 
activity by the community. The entire operation would not 
be possible without the brigade of teenage volunteers, and 
the wonderful imagination they inherently possess. This 
is just one of many teen-sponsored activities, but is the high¬ 
light of the present teen volunteer program. This activity, 
alone, is proof of the ability and unselfish willingness of 
the teenage group to serve people other than themselves. # 


Program for Mentally Retarded 


A not her step forward , 
in providing "recreation 
for all . . .” 

An experimental recreation program 
for mentally retarded youth has been 
of great interest to the Bridgeport. 
Connecticut, Recreation Department 
during recent months. A group, known 
as the Parents and Friends of Mentally 
Retarded Children, became concerned 
about the recreation life of these chil¬ 
dren and wanted to do something about 
it. (They previously had succeeded 
in persuading the board of education to 
provide special classes in the schools.) 

A elub for boys and young men from 
fourteen to thirty years of age, was 
formed, to meet in a centrally located 
school gymnasium one night each week. 
A leader, carefully selected from per¬ 
sonnel at Bridgeport’s indoor recrea¬ 
tion centers, was assigned to it. Parents 
brought the boys to the gymnasium, 
observed the activities while waiting, 


and took them home. Several fathers 
assisted the leader during the program. 

At the beginning, many of these boys 
were aw f kw f ard and lacked coordination. 
Some had never handled nor thrown 
a ball; some could not talk or be under¬ 
stood by anyone but their parents. It 
was a difficult but challenging situation. 
There was such a wide variance in their 
ability that they were broken up into 
small groups and taught to play simple 
games requiring handling, passing, and 
throwing a ball; relays with running, 
hopping, and jumping; and simple 
games of imitating animals, birds, and 
so on. The most difficult eases received 
individual attention with the fathers 
assisting. It was surprising to see the 
great improvement made in a short 
time. Soon they w’ere shooting baskets, 
playing games of modified basketball, 
volleyball, and kiekball. They were also 
taught simple dances and then square 
dances. During the summer the club 


continued to meet outdoors in one of 
the parks and the boys were taught to 
play softball, hike, and to enjoy nature 
and swimming. 

In the fall, when the elub came back 
to the gym, it was decided to have the 
girls come one night each month for 
square dancing. This project has been 
successful. Parents have provided re¬ 
freshments at the end of each club meet¬ 
ing and plan a party each month. 

The leader is most enthusiastic about 
his group and finds working with them 
and w'atehing their accomplishments 
very satisfying. He is a most patient 
and sympathetic leader, and everyone 
thinks he is a swell fellow. The enthu¬ 
siasm of the elub and the parents is 
most gratifying and w f e feel we are per¬ 
forming n fine service to a group who 
were formerly neglected and forgotten 
in our recreation program.— I. RonERT 
M. Shultz, Superintendent of Recrea¬ 
tion, Bridgeport , Connecticut . 
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Seward L. Staley 


* 

The European Sport Scene 


A look at our neighbors in other countries 
re-emphasizes the close tie-in between 
sports and physical fitness . 

% 

T here has been a steady increase in sport participation 
in Western European countries since the close of World 
War II. The amount of participation in all categories is the 
highest for all times, and all indications point to a further 
increase. These developments were explained as outcomes 
of an increase in leisure time, which provides increased 
time for participation, and a widespread sensitivity to the 
fact that the existing progressive decrease in manual lahor 
necessitates an increase in “other 7 types of vigorous activity, 
if individual and national vitality is to be maintained. 

The most popular participation sports today in Western 
Europe are hiking, soccer, gymnastics, skiing, cycling, and 
swimming. To this must he added boeee in Italy, rifle- 
target shooting in Switzerland, and cricket and bowls in 
England. As regards the matter of passive participation— 
spectator, reader, and so on—the most popular sports are 
soccer, cycle endurance racing, automobile endurance rac¬ 
ing, boxing, track and field athletics, and, perhaps, horse 
racing. There are also skiing in Austria, Switzerland, and 
Germany, and cricket and dog racing in England. 

As in the past, a very high percentage of active sport par¬ 
ticipation is membership in local sport clubs. In general, 
these cluhs are of three types: those that sponsor one sport 
(soeeer, judo, rowing, riding,cycling, track and field, bowls, 
mountaineering, hunting, fencing, gymnastics, tennis, and 
so on; those that sponsor a few sports (two, three, or four); 
and those that sponsor many sports (five to twenty or more}. 
Of these three types, the first is the most common. Some are 
organized independently, that is without institutional spon¬ 
sorship: some are organized under institutional sponsor¬ 
ship (church, labor organization, political party, and so 
on). They range in size from fifteen to five thousand mem¬ 
bers; the most common size perhaps is from thirty to one 
hundred. Some have no elub accommodations (meeting in 
a home or in a drinking-hall annex) and no sport facilities 
(using city or other club facilities); some have elaborate 
cluh houses and extensive facilities. 

In Europe, the sport movement centers in, and stems 
from, a club organization. Nice—225,000 population—has 

Dr. Staley is dean of the College of Physical Education , 
University of Illinois . On a recent sabbatical leave project he 
made a general survey of the current sport and training situa¬ 
tion in western Europe , traveling 7,200 mi lei by rented auto¬ 
mobile through nine countries : France, Spain , Portugal, Italy, 
Austria, Germany , Switzerland , Holland, and Belgium . Ex¬ 
cerpted from his report to the 1957 Illinois Governor's Con¬ 
ference on Youth Fitness. 



at least one hundred sport chibs, with a total membership 
of at least forty thousand, and these clubs sponsor at least 
forty different sports. In Munich, it is estimated that there 
are at least three hundred sport clubs, with a total member¬ 
ship of at least two hundred thousand, sponsoring at least 
seventy different sports. The 1956 classified telephone di¬ 
rectory for Paris (population 2,500,000) lists eighty-five 
multiple-sport cluhs and over five hundred single-sport 
clubs and commercial sport centers, largely the former. 

Paris has a total of twelve large public sport centers 
located in its environs. Each of these covers an area of 
from fifty to two hundred or more acres and provides fa¬ 
cilities for many sports—soccer, field hockey, rugby, has- 
ketball. volleyball, track and field, swimming, and the like. 
Cologne has a green belt one kilometer wide and forty 
kilometers long, running from the Rhine river on the east 
to the Rhine river on the west and encircling the eity on 
the south, devoted exclusively to sport and outdoor recrea¬ 
tion activities. Along the Tiber in Rome, in one two-mile 
stretch, there were twenty-seven boathouses anchored in 
the river. In The Hague, I saw two clusters of soccer fields: 
one contained eight fields, the.other seven. Each w r as lo¬ 
cated in a large parklike area that contained other sport 
facilities—playgrounds, running tracks, handball courts, 
tennis courts, and the like. Vienna had a total of over one 
hundred public and private gymnasiums. In Switzerland 
and Austria every city of consequence has one or more 
adjacent ski centers. 

England has a private organization, The Playing Fields 
Association, whose sole function is to secure additional 
playing fields for the nation. In Lisbon, a city of 900,000, 
there were six stadia in use and four more in process of 
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Suiting on llie \Vo<*rthe?»ee, In Austria, 
Noic eluli honxc in liarkgrouiul. Skiing, 
however, is Ati'lrla a loji favorlle sport. 



Left, Dll A Sports Center in Arabia spoil* 
such sports as tenuis, track activities, 
basketball. Centers in the Middle East are 
also interested in many different sports. 


* 



Novices are shown how to carry a kayak at lWshuiti Abbey, a nulinnal recreation 
center on the Thames, England, run liy Central Council of Physical Education. 


construction, each accommodating from ten to sixty thous¬ 
and spectators. 

All Austrian, German, Swiss, and Belgian universities and 
technical schools sponsor and promote student participa¬ 
tion in sport. Institutional participation in this program is 
limited largely to general leadership and general super¬ 
vision. The program is officially supported through an in¬ 
stitutional sports committee, composed of representatives 
of the administration, the faculty, and the students, a limited 
sports budget, a limited sports administration staff, and a 
few sports facilities. 

Most programs, however, are carried on by local indi¬ 
vidual (one-activity) sport clubs (soccer, boating, moun¬ 
taineering, swimming, basketball, and so on) managed by 
the students. Most clubs engage a coach or coaches, usu¬ 
ally amateurs who donate their services; some, however, 
employ full-time or part-time professionals. Each club car¬ 
ries on a varied program of activities. 

The national and/or regional sport-center movement is 
especially interesting. We have nothing quite like this insti¬ 
tution in the United States. These centers, now increasing 
rapidly, have largely come into being since the close of 
World War II. While these differ somewhat as regards 
ownership (public or private), location (urban and rural), 
and in other ways, all conform to the general pattern. Each 
owns or controls an area—ranging from one hundred to 
five hundred or more acres, provides housing and eating 
accommodations for groups—ranging from one hundred to 
three hundred persons; provides a variety of facilities— 
sport fields, sport buildings, locker rooms, shower rooms, 
meeting rooms, and offices, and employs a permanent ad¬ 
ministration, leadership, and maintenance staff—ranging 


from twenty to five hundred persons. Each center also pro¬ 
vides a variety of training programs: short courses for 
sport leaders, ranging from one week to four months; short 
courses for individuals interested in learning a sport, rang¬ 
ing from two days to two weeks; short courses for promis¬ 
ing sport performers, ranging from two days to two weeks; 
and conferences of national, regional, and local sport groups 
and leaders, ranging from one day to one week. These cen¬ 
ters are used as a training ground for national sport teams 
prior to international competitions, ranging from one week 
to one month, and carry on programs in sport research— 
physiological, methods of training, techniques, and so on. 

In general, the centers conduct three types of programs: 
those sponsored by the center; those sponsored by a govern¬ 
ment agency—national military department, provincial de¬ 
partment of education, and similar agencies—and those 
sponsored by private agencies. All centers, except those 
devoted exclusively to winter sports, sponsor and promote 
the entire range of sport—acrobatic stunts (diving, tum¬ 
bling), athletic games (badminton, soccer), competitive 
contests (fencing, judo), country sports (canoeing, moun¬ 
taineering), individual sports (archery, field events), and 
miscellaneous sports (target-rifle shooting, weight training). 

Most Americans are disposed to assume that the Ameri¬ 
can people are more sport-minded than any other national 
group: There are no studies bearing on the subject, and it 
would be exceedingly difficult to make any. Nonetheless, it 
seems appropriate to report that, right or wrong, percent¬ 
agewise, there is more active participation and more inter¬ 
est in sports in most of the countries visited than in the 
United States (Portugal, Spain, Italy, and France are the 
possible exceptions). 
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OPERATION OF 



CHILDREN’S 

ZOO 


Thomas R. Baines 

C onstruction of a children’s zoo was made possible for 
the Calgary, Canada, Zoological Society, in the spring 
of 1956. through an anonymous donation. The society, there¬ 
fore, mailed a questionnaire to those zoos now operating 
successfully. The following summary lists the twelve ques¬ 
tions and the twenty-five replies returned. The response 
was high, for only thirty questionnaires were sent out. 
jj^ Do you charge admission? Sixteen said yes. eight said 
no. If so, how much? Quite a wide range of replies re¬ 
ceived ranged from five cents to twenty-five cents, with ten 
cents seeming to be standard practice, and some zoos allow¬ 
ing a reduction to organized groups. 

^ If hat staff do you employ? Except where regular zoo 
keepers were employed, female help appears to be more 
popular than male. 

Wages? Several zoos pay a very high salary to the per¬ 
son in charge, feeling that the responsibility for so many 
children and animals calls for this high rate; for the balance 
of the staff, wages run from fifty cents to one dollar fifty. 


^ Uniforms? Some wear usual zoo uniforms, others bush 
shirts, blue jeans, and a badge. 

Hours of opening and closing? 10:00 A.M. or 10:30 
a.m. to 5:30 or 6:00 P.M. seemed standard practice. 

^ W hat are the arrangements for adults entering the chil¬ 
dren s zoo? Four zoos replying admit any adults on pay¬ 
ment, but most insist that adult be accompanied by child; 
two do not admit adults. 

^ Educational work? Most of the'zoos appear to consider 
that education in the ordinary sense should be left to other 
park departments and any education received in the chil¬ 
dren’s zoo should be incidental and as such is picked up by 
any observant child. Some arrange talks for groups. 

^ Your most popular feature? Almost unanimous was the 
reply that the “contact ’ pens and animals running loose 
w r ere by far the most popular feature. Dealing more speci¬ 
fically with the most popular animals one said talking birds, 
but bahy pigs and goats appear most popular. The bottle 
feeding and animals running loose appeared to “steal the 
show.” 

If rebuilding , ivhat features would you add or delete? 
Here again, as above, replies emphasized the desire to add 
more pens where animals and children can mingle, and the 
animals can get petted. Other replies advised not staying 
too close to nursery rhymes or other themes. This makes it 
easier to interchange exhibits, which add greater interest. 
Also it is considered good for the exhibits themselves to 
be rested; as for instance, the schoolhouse and “Mary and 
the Lamb” are popular but here one is rather tied down to 
the same exhibit. Some intend to add simple trained animal 
acts. Some state greater attention should be paid to more 
elaborate housing,.but that while adults will be attracted by 
the housing, it is the animals that the children really appre¬ 
ciate. Some would delete “Pussy in the Well” as it invoked 
criticism from cat lovers. Several intended to add an otter 
slide, although none have explained who will teach the otter 
to slide! 

What number of people can you accommodate? Quite a 
wide range of replies varying from two hundred at a time 
to five thousand a day. 

Su ^ rea ? Replies varied from eight thousand square feet 
to tw r o, five, and even sixteen acres. 

^ Special comments . Most children’s zoos appear profit¬ 
able. As one director stated, “Few r people refuse a child 
anything. Shade and clean water supply are essential. No 
animal must be kept that is fed, housed, or handled in such 
a w ay as to invoke pity. Absolute cleanliness and good man¬ 
ners are essential.” 

Other than admittance items, no questions on financing 
were asked as each zoo must face its own problems. 

From these replies it is apparent that efficient manage¬ 
ment is more important than amount of area or amount of 
money available, but this, of course, also applies to any zoo. 
Many of the above items proved of interest, and certainly 
the cooperation and obvious enthusiasm of those replying 
made the survey well worth the effort. ^ 

Mr. Baines is curator of the Calgary Zoological Society. 
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Portrait of 

Mr. Recreation— 

« 

Part II 

Last month , Recreation Magazine un¬ 
veiled “A Portrait of Mr. Recreation 
based on its survey of recreation execu¬ 
tives. Here are further facts regarding 
Mr. Recreation—who might be called 
“The man of many hats... ” 


Eolib.mknt .Mam: Available to hie IVblic 

UY RkaOLRn’ AGENCIES O.N A Rk.NTAL OK LOAN BaAIS 


Number ot Pr» trat 


tt«n 

Loaning 

Agcnrltt 

ol Rf<|K>«4«rt 

Public Address Systems . 


316 . 

. *M 74 

Picnic Kits .. 


302 . 


Record Players . 


245 . 

Epgj . S7 

Projectors . 


241 .... 

L . 57 

Scm ns . 


210 .. rp.. 

. 4 { > 

Records . 


177 A 

. 41 

First Aid Kits . 


124 . 

. 29 

Movies . 

,s @ 

120 . 

. 28 

Cameras . 

. diT 

75 . 

. 17 


A mong items Mr. Recreation purchases regularly are 
* pieces of equipment his department is prepared to 
loan or rent to individuals or groups on request. Although 
jukeboxes, sound trucks and other vehicles, platforms, and 
other heavy and expensive pieces of equipment occasionally 
were reported in this category, the table right shows that 
the items most frequently borrowed or rented from sub¬ 
scribers’ departments are the readily portable units needed 
for picnics and other outdoor gatherings or for an after¬ 
noon or evening of entertainment. 

To determine whether the recession felt in industry, in 
the latter half of 1957, had been reflected in Mr. Recreation’s 
budget for the following year, the questionnaire asked him 
to indicate how his 1958 budget compared with that of 
1957. Of the 476 RECREATiON-reader executives answering 
this question, 310 reported they had more money to spend 
in 1958, w r hile 140 had about the same amount as in 1957. 
Only twenty-six had a smaller budget in 1958. This would 
appear to be an encouraging sign that recreation is no 
longer considered merely a pleasant luxury, to be dropped 
from municipal budgets as soon as tax receipts begin to 
shrink. 

As the demand for recreation facilities and services in¬ 
creases, recreation and park executives are making exten¬ 
sive plans to meet it. The following major construction 
projects w ill be undertaken in 1959-60 by one or more of the 


Tape Recorders .•••• 60 . t4 

Costumes . t>v . 59 t4 

& 

Musical Instruments . 15 ... 3 

departments headed by Recreation subscribers: 

Band shell Heating units 

Bathhouses Marinas 

Bleachers Skcel ranges 

Boat docks Tennis courts 

Bowling alleys Yacht club 

Civic auditorium Zoo 

In response to a question about the types of articles they 

most w ant to see in RECREATION, more than half of the 592 

reader-executives replying w r ant articles dealing with the 

following: 


Teenagers . 

.... 496 

Arts and crafts . 

... 374 

New’ ideas . 

.... 485 

News of equipment and 


Administration . 

.... 462 

facilities . 

... 362 

Senior eitizens . 

.... 444 

New products. 

... 338 

Special evenis . 

.... 442 

Games . 

316 

Families . 

.... 401 

Sports . 

... 303 

Training of personnel .... 

.... 382 

Buildings and equipment 

.. 300 


This distribution indicates that Mr. Recreation is inter¬ 
ested primarily in people, in doing the best possible job 
for them, learning about new products, providing optimum 
facilities and programs, and growing in his profession. In 
short, he is a man with whom it is a pleasure to be associ¬ 
ated and whom it is an honor to serve.— MURIEL McCann, 
NRA Research Department and Esta Gluck, Recreation 
Magazine Advertising. 


Winter 1 rees 



/ think that / shall never ski 
Again against so stout a tree. 

A tree whose rugged hark is 

pressed 

In bas-relief upon tny chest. 

A tree that with bacchantic air 

Wears ski poles in its tangled hair. 

• • • 

Vve learned tny lesson: Fools 
like me 

Should never try to shave a tree. 

—CONRAD DIEKMANN 
From Sports Utustratfd. 
■1959, Time, Inc. 
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MUSIC IS 


“ Please , Mr. Cello, tell me your secrets!” 
Unafraid, a little girl edges in closer. 



Future drummer is fascinated with rum¬ 
ble of kettledrum and is allowed to try it. 


Right, sound of harp's short strings ex¬ 
cites this tot. Music-making intrigues her. 


Left, deep-throated tones of Bee¬ 
thoven s Fifth bring hands to ears. 



<( This seems to be bigger than both 
of us!" Youngster and big bass. 








































3IC FOR TINY TOTS 


D oes music charm the young? One 
glance at the expression on these 
faces shows how irresistibly they are 
drawn to its magic sounds and the 
strange objects that make it. All chil¬ 
dren follow it naturally. 

Therefore, the National Symphony 
Orchestra, in the nation’s capital, has 
conceived the bright idea of giving 
Tiny Tot Concerts, during which the 


youngsters have a chance not only to 
hear but to feel, touch, blow, twang, 
thump, and bow its instruments. (It is 
interesting to note how many of today’s 
children have never heard “live” 
music!) The highlight for the children 
comes during intermission, when they 
are given carte blanche to wander about 
the orchestra to their hearts’ content. 
Performers remain at their music 


stands to answer children’s questions. 

During the performance, too, unin¬ 
hibited children wander about for a 
closer look-see. To facilitate direct 
communication ljctwecn orchestra and 
young listener, the concerts are held in 
school gymnasiums rather than at 
Constitution Hall. 

This kind of concert might well be 
conducted by community orchestras. £ 


Audience at a Tiny Tot Symphony Concert gazes open-mouthed at the cellist as he plays a sonorous measure for them . 


































The term “physical fitness” iiii^ht well apply to these oldsters 
enjoying the reerealion activities in Caldwell, New’ Jersey. 
It is important to introduce the older citizen to new’ interests. 


Intent participant in a crafts class in Lexington, Kentucky. 
Such projects are very often part of community-service pro¬ 
gram and include making things for local liospilalsand homes. 


NEW DIRECTIONS for OLDSTERS 


Residency Plan 

R1G1NALLY SET UP IN 1954 by 
Catholic Charities as a conven¬ 
tional recreation center for older {ar¬ 
sons, the Kundig Center in Detroit, 
Michigan, was geared to the usual hob¬ 
by activities and counseling programs. 
However, Father Wilbur Suedkamp, CC 
secretary for the Archdiocese of De¬ 
troit, soon realized, during the course 
of visiting some of the elderly members, 
that the center had to offer something 
more. “You have no idea,” he says, “of 
the misery, poor diet, and utter neglect 
of elementary health measures that T 
found among elderly people trying to 
live by themselves.” 

Therefore, Father Suedkamp helped 
evolve the center’s “campus residency” 
plan. For participating members, 
warm, clean rooms are found in the 
neighborhood of the center, which then 
provides them with three meals a day, 
at minimum cost, prepared by a com¬ 
petent chef. In addition, the plan also 
offers the clublike advantages of a well- 
organized day center with a recreation 
social program, constructive arts and 
crafts activities, and an adult education 
program. The center’s programs are 
open to all members, the great majority 


of whom are not involved in the resi¬ 
dency plan. 

The center is housed in an abandoned 
recreation building owned by the 
church and entirely redecorated for its 
new purpose. Financial help conies 
from the Archdiocesan Development 
Fund; incomes from the residents, such 
as OASI benefits and Old-Age Assis¬ 
tance payments; the United Community 
Services of Detroit; and voluntary con¬ 
tributions through the Martin Kundig 
Guild. 

Post-Retirement Planning 

The problem of how to utilize post- 
retirement years was the subject of a 
five-day conference sponsored by the 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, Department of 
Municipal Recreation and WTMJ-TV. 
The conference emphasized that an im¬ 
portant aspect of this problem concern¬ 
ed recreation: finding new interests for 
the older citizen and adapting various 
recreation activities to him. 

More than six hundred delegates 
from industrial firms and Milwaukee 
area organizations attended. Among 
them were representatives from the 
Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany; the Dairy Council of Milwaukee; 


the General Electric Company; the So¬ 
cial Security Administration; the Com¬ 
munity Welfare Council; the Miller 
Brewing Company; the Milwaukee 
Health Department; and the Veterans 
Administration. Also participating, on 
discussion panels and committees, were 
numerous responsible local residents, 
including representatives for Milwau¬ 
kee government, industry, business, and 
welfare agencies. 

Following each day’s sessions a spe¬ 
cially selected recommendations com¬ 
mittee of local persons met to study the 
suggestions made. Those of greatest 
merit were selected for placement be¬ 
fore the entire conference for action at 
the closing session. 

As an outgrowth of the conference, a 
temporary advisory committee was se¬ 
lected to help put into effect various 
recommendations coming from the con¬ 
ference. High on their list of projects 
was assisting the municipal recreation 
department in setting up a series of 
courses aimed at preparing community 
residents for the recreation hours of 
their retirement. The committee also 
developed plans for a permanent advi¬ 
sory service to work with the commu¬ 
nity on continuing problems in con- 
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nection with the area’s older persons. 
Also, WTMJ-TV announced plans to 
offer a series of programs augmenting 
the course to be set up by the municipal 
recreation department. 

Religions Education 

“Included in the religious education 
program of every congregation,” ac¬ 
cording to Churches and Their Senior 
Citizens, by H. Lee Jacobs, research as¬ 
sociate in gerontology at the State Uni¬ 
versity of Iowa, “should be courses, 
lectures, films, and institutes dealing 
with problems and opportunities of 
older maturity, including preparation 
for retirement. 

“The traditional adult Rible class is 
certainly not enough. Moreover, this 
education in retirement planning should 
not be postponed until after “R” day 
and then construed as merely an econ¬ 
omic matter—where to live, financial 
requirements, and so on. It is basically a 
spiritual and educational task and 
should be undertaken not later than the 
fortieth year , as an integral part of a 
continuing life education program.” 

More Planning 

• At the First National Senior Citi¬ 
zens Conference held in New Orleans in 
1957, a few hundred delegates were ex¬ 
pected—and over a thousand registered. 
They came by plane, train, bus, and 
trailer from all over—from California 
to New York and as far north as North 
Dakota. AH sessions and affairs were 
swamped and some had to be held in 
shifts. 

At the second annual convention, 
held in St. Louis last June, some two 
thousand senior citizens attended gen¬ 
eral educational sessions and workshop 
meetings, took a trip on the Mississippi, 
visited points of interest, and had an 
evening of square dancing. 

• “Good professional leadership is 
the prime factor for the success of a 
golden-age program,” according to the 
New Jersey State Bureau of Recreation. 
It says: “Leadership that is patient and 
friendly can discover the personal in¬ 
terests of the group and channel them 
into satisfying recreation activities. The 
recreation leader must have the ability 
to bring out the leadership capacities of 
the members theinselves-^continuity of 
leadership is extremely important here. 


“Good leadership, through sympa¬ 
thetic understanding, can unearth tal¬ 
ents and stimulate skills within the 
group itself. If strong leadership is not 
huilt up within the group, the experi¬ 
enced professional leader will be re¬ 
quired to lead the group indefinitely. 
Hence, the solution to this problem is 
to make the leadership come from with¬ 
in the group itself, leaving the profes¬ 
sional leader in the background. Even¬ 
tually the professional leader is re¬ 
moved . . . and the group itself elects 
responsible members to act as officers 
and assume the roles of responsibility 
for the carrying out of the functional 
operation of the program.” 

• Friendly visiting is a growing serv ¬ 
ice to the aging in many communities 
by members of many social and sendee 


ages around two hundred; average age 
of members is seventy-four. 

• St. Paul, Minnesota, is among the 
few public recreation departments in 
the country to appoint a full-time staff 
mcml>er to develop programs for people 
over sixty-five in neighborhood centers. 
The new program was launched in Sep¬ 
tember, 1957, when Bernard T. Hol¬ 
land, commissioner of parks, play¬ 
grounds, and public buildings, an¬ 
nounced the appointment of a full-time 
director of senior citizens’ activities to 
the staff of the playground bureau. 

Programs are offered one day a week, 
from 10:00 A.M. to 2:00 P.M., at five 
of the city’s twenty-six, year-round rec¬ 
reation centers, selected on the basis of 
population studies made hy the city 
planning board and located in each area 



Uuidccl lour through Untied Nations Building in taken hy group of “Senior 65'ern,” 
retired members of lhc Amalgamated Clothing Workers Center, New York City. 
Display is of “International Committee on Renrefiil Uses of Atomic Energy.'” 


clubs, social and welfare organizations, 
and individual volunteers. Services ren¬ 
dered may range from social conversa¬ 
tion to help with wardrobe repairs, 
shopping, letter writing, and so on. A 
typical group is the Visiting Home¬ 
maker Service in Summit, New Jersey, 
organized in 1954 and staffed by vol¬ 
unteers who have provided much prac¬ 
tical aid and the “portable” recreation 
activities for shut-in oldsters. 

• The Live Long and Like It Library 
Club, started by the Cleveland, Ohio, 
Public Library in 1946, offers jieople 
over sixty weekly lectures, discussions, 
films, and programs. Attendance aver- 


of the city. As leadership develops 
within each group, additional days will 
be scheduled until each hecomes a full¬ 
time program on a five-day-week basis. 

• The golden-age center in Wichita, 
Kansas, governs itself through a board 
composed of equal representation from 
golden-age clubs and labor unions. The 
chairman, an active minister chosen hy 
the hoard and planning committee of 
professionals, advises on long-range 
programs. 

• The Massachusetts University Ex¬ 
tension Program for Senior Citizens 
provides tuition-free courses for senior 
citizens under state law. 


What is your recreation department s program for senior citizens? 
Plan now, have it going by May—Senior Citizens Month! 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Service Club Field Work 

Specialized field work in Army Spe¬ 
cial Services will be available to eli¬ 
gible seniors majoring in recreation at 
San J ose State College, California. 
Sixth Army Headquarters, stationed at 
The Presidio in San Francisco, in con¬ 
junction with the college, has initiated 
a twelve-week training internship, the 
second of which will start this March. 
Three girls participated in last year’s 
service club training. 

The purposes of the field work are: 
1) to offer detailed information and 
practical experience to college students 
participating in the Army Special Serv¬ 
ices program; 2) make highly qualified 
personnel, interested in this work, avail¬ 
able to the army; and 3) to provide 
professional stimulation to service club 
personnel. The interns will study pro¬ 
graming, how to work with community 
and volunteers, and how to get out 
publicity, and will also undertake a 
brief survey of the administrative as¬ 
pects of service club work. 

New Youth Museum 

The Mid-Fairfield County Youth Mu¬ 
seum in Westport, Connecticut, will be 
erected on a donated site, part of a 
forty-acre tract known as the Wads¬ 
worth Wildlife Preserve. One unusual 
facility will be a lending library of live 
pets. Children will be permitted to take 
home raccoons, rabbits, and like small 
animals on a one-week loan basis. 

Power of the Press 

Keith A. Macdonald, executive direc¬ 
tor of the Greater Vallejo Recreation 
District, California, informs us that the 
Vallejo Clown Club, which was started 
after Recreation Magazine ran an ar¬ 
ticle on clown clubs, has played over 
eight hundred events in eight years to 
an audience of over a million. Mr. 


Macdonald is also starting his seventh 
junior symphony orchestra (see p. 46). 

Matin Hour 

Among memorable experiences at the 
1958 Montana 4-H Club Congress, held 
last summer, were the stirring matin 
hour services, an excellent program idea 
for any gathering—camp, convention, 
Easter observances, or recreation work¬ 
shop. Matins give |)eop!e pause to think, 
to feel a little more deeply and to reflect 
quietly upon the meaning and values of 
many things. They help in the under¬ 
standing of other ethnic groups, and in 
the building of good human relations. 



Junior Luther League hold matin serv- 
iee al the 1958 Montana 4-11 Congress. 

To this end, matin services employ 
poetry, prose, storytelling, choral speak¬ 
ing, movement, and music as a means 
of communicating thoughts, ideas, and 
feelings of brotherhood (sec page 42). 

The Montana Congress heard two 
choral readings—Walt Whitman’s “I 
Hear America Singing” and “Peace 
Conference in an American Town,” by 
Langston Hughes. Pictures and mate¬ 
rials describing the matin hours were 
put together in an exhibit entitled 
“Montana Youth Groups Work To¬ 
gether.” Further information is avail¬ 
able from Geraldine Fenn. Associate 
State 4-H Club Leader, Extension Serv¬ 
ice, State College, Bozeman, Montana. 


Faces Front and Center 

IP lute House honor 

President Eisenhower has appointed 
a member of the Board of the NRA, 
Mrs. Roll in Brown, of Los Angeles, 
California, as chairman of the National 
Committee for the White House Con¬ 
ference on Children 
and Youth, to be held 
in Washington, D.C., 
in 1960. Mrs. Brown, 
chairman of the Cal¬ 
ifornia Recreation 
Commission, has been 
on the NRA Board for five years, and 
has had a great deal of experience in 
associations working with children and 
youth, having served as president of 
the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 

Board member speaks 

As chairman of the Lawrence Recrea¬ 
tion Commission since its inception in 
1946, Lloyd Houston has taken his 
hoard membership seriously, giving a 
great deal of time and energy to the 
program as well as a ten-thousand-dol- 
lar contribution toward a park recrea¬ 
tion center. Mr. Houston retired as 
commissioner on January 1, 1959. In a 
talk at the NRA Midwest District Con¬ 
ference in Topeka, Kansas, last April, 
he expressed some of his ideas on rec¬ 
reation and the board member’s part in 
“My Confession of Faith.” He said: 

“Each member should take over some 
department in cooperation with the su¬ 
perintendent ... to make him feel that 
he is something besides a finance man 
and a critic. His professional executive 
is perfectly capable of handling the mat¬ 
ter himself but if the board member 
works with him in the proper spirit he 
will really give some aid, feel that he 
is doing something constructive, and 
impress outsiders that this is not a one- 
man program.” 

Indianapolis luncheon 

Eighteen friends of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association in Indianapolis at¬ 
tended a luncheon given by the Very 
Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., dean of 
Christ Church Cathedral, in honor of 

4 

NRA executive director Joseph Pren- 
dergast, last November. Mr. Prcnder- 
gast was one of the speakers during the 
Church and Freedom Week seminars at 
the cathedral. After his talk on “The 
Tranquilized American” during a sem- 
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inar on “Freedom ill Leisure,’* lie re¬ 
viewed the services of the National 
Recreation Association. This clarified 
the Association’s services in the Indian¬ 
apolis area as well as nationwide. 
Retirement in New Jersey 

After twenty years of faithful service 
—the last seven as president—to the 
board of recreation in Hawthorne Bor¬ 
ough. Passaic County, New Jersey, Mrs. 
Gertrude Kimnierly has retired, as of 
January 1. She is a serviee associate 
of the National Recreation Association, 
from whom she received a citation three 
years ago for recreation work in her 
community. 

Memorial to a dance leader 

A fund, started by friends of danee 
leader Lloyd Shaw, who died last July, 
will enable his widow to complete and 
publish his book on the Cheyenne 
Mountain School and its eowbov danc- 
ers. Fund chairman is Henry Graef, 
P. 0. Box 847. Salida, Colorado. 

iXRA sponsor honored 

Lineolu, Nebraska, will shortly re¬ 
name its Rogers Park in honor of 
Thomas C. Woods, an NRA sponsor, for 
his contributions to the recreation field. 
Social tribute 

Richly deserved trihute for devoted 
service to the small community of Bris¬ 
tol, New Hampshire, was paid Wink 
Tapplv, NRA district representative to 
that state. Over one hundred people 
crowded in the Tapply Room of the 
community center to participate in the 
testimonial dinner and the “This Is 
Your Life, Wink Tapply” program. 

Madame Secretary 

New York Governor Nelson A. Rock¬ 
efeller appointed Mrs. Caroline K. Si¬ 
mon as his secretary of state, second 
woman in the history of that office and 
first in thirty-three years. She has been 
a member of the State Youth Commis¬ 
sion. 


Curling, Anyone? 

The winter sport of curling has been 



Darwin Curli* pIiowa curling form. 
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growing steadily in popularity since it 
was first introduced into North America 
over a hundred and fifty years ago by 
Scottish regiments stationed in Canada. 
In the last six vears there has been a 
great upsurge of interest in eurling, 
particularly in the U.S., where recrea¬ 
tion departments have set up programs 
and furnish the hrooms and “stones” 
needed. 

It was once considered “an old man’s 
game,” but with recent modernization, 
especially a more modern sweeping 
technique, curling now attracts the 
young folks as well and has become an 
excellent family sport (Recreation, 
Noveinher, 1953, page 354). A con¬ 
densed but complete booklet on curling 
in its revised version is available, for 
a quarter, from Darwin Curtis, 21 In¬ 
dian Hill Road, Winnetka, Illinois. 


Not Fair Game 



A skin diver looking for “small 

game” off Staten Island, New York, now 

knows that if vou eatch a shark—let 

* 

go! W hen the skin diver recently har¬ 
pooned a shark it took off for deeper 
waters and, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune , the diver became en¬ 
tangled in the line as be was uncere¬ 
moniously dragged along. After un¬ 
snarling himself, he rose gasping to the 
surface, was picked up by a cahin 
cruiser, and taken to a hospital. 

In another instance, a Cape Cod. 
Massachusetts, fisherman, who thought 
he had latched onto a “big one.” finally, 
after a struggle, landed his catch—a 
sputtering skin diver. 

Recreation Major Statistics 

The following statistics concerning 
placement and average salaries of grad¬ 
uates in recreation during 1958 from 


the University of Indiana were sent u$ 
by Garrett G. Eppley, chairman of the 
department of recreation there. 

The average salaries, according to 
degrees: B.S.—$4,271; M.S.—$5,630; 
director of recreation—$5,613; doetor 
of recreation—$7,167. 

Average salaries according to em¬ 
ployment ran as follows (figures with¬ 
in parentheses are number of people 


involved) : 

College faculty (8) $5,700 

Siale recreation services (3) $5,554 

Hospital recreation (7) $5,500 

Municipal recreation (9) $5,300 

Military recreation (civilian) (2) $5,300 

Camping (2) 15,150 

Public schools (6) $4,875 

Voluntary’ agencies (1) $1,400 


Other 1958 Indiana graduates arc 
taking graduate work, two are airliue 
stewardesses, and several arc in mili¬ 
tary service. It should be noted that 
some of the above salaries are based on 
a nine- or ten-month period, rather than 

a vearlv one. 

* * 


3n fRrmnrfam 

• Walter I -j* Wirth, superintendent of 
the parks and recreation department in 
Salem, Oregon, and former president 
of the American Institute of Park Ex¬ 
ecutives, died in December, after a long 
illness. He had started his career as a 
landscape designer for the park system 
in Tulsa, Oklahoma. His father, Theo¬ 
dore W irth, was a well-known park man 
and onetime president of both the Na¬ 
tional Park Service and the AI PE. His 
brother Conrad is present director of 
the National Park Service, and a broth¬ 
er Theodore is a retired rear admiral. 

• The man with the pocket full of 
lollipops will be missed by the children 
at the Tiehcnor Orthopedic Clinie in 
Long Beach, California. Ben Tueker, 
an NRA sponsor for twenty-two years, 
died in September, at the age of eighty- 
eight in a hospital he had helped found. 
He guided the development of the or¬ 
thopedic clinie from a basement room 
to one of the leading clinics of its kind. 
As a further tribute to his work the 
Beujaniin F. Tueker School for Handi¬ 
capped Children was named for him. 
Mr. Tucker believed that recreation on 
the playgrounds and iu the centers 
“tends to produce the kinds of j>cople 
who make democracy work.” $ 
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You’d Like ’Em 
to Sing? 

WHY? 

Augustus D. Zanzig 

W HY GROUP SINGING? What we do about it in our com¬ 
munity and how depends on why we do anything at 
all about it. We accept the idea that group singing should 
be an integral part of any well-rounded education or recre¬ 
ation program. Why? For fun, refreshment, and sociability; 
for release from inhibition, tension, boredom, or self-centcr- 
edness; for activating dormant energies, for a sense of per¬ 
sonal and social well-being. There is nothing as lieartwarm- 
ing and cordial as one’s giving of one’s self in a well-beloved 
song; it is a moment of pure generosity. 

What other inner experience accompanies this giving? 
The reader doubtless remembers the release of full, free, and 
effectual energy in big songs like chanteys, in which even 
a frail little fella can feel big and hefty! He can also recall 
another kind of bigness in song, a bigness of soul , in a great 
and simple hymn of praise, by which something of the maj¬ 
esty and wonder of the universe could enter into his own 
being. 

Words alone can convey deep meaning; as, for example, 
those of the seventeenth century parson and poet Thomas 
Traherne, in writing of his sense of that majesty; “You will 
never enjoy the world aright till the sea floweth in your 
veins and you are clothed with the heavens and crowned 
with the stars.” Associate the mood of these lines with that 
of music, such as the majestic final movement of the Braluns 
First Symphony. What effect has this on their meaning to 
you? 

In deep wonder, the text of the Bach chorale, Now Let 
Every Tongue Adore Thee (originally Sleepers , Awakel) 
declares, k ‘No mortal eye hath seen, no mortal ear hath 
heard, such w ondrous things.” Sing these words in a well-led 

Mr. Zanzig needs no introduction to our readers. Formerly 
a music specialist on the NRA staff , editor of Singing Amer¬ 
ica and many other NRA books on music , he is now a mem - 
her of the Music Committee of the NRA National Advisory 
Committee on Recreation Programs and Activities. 


chorus or informal group, as the chorale would have you 
reverently do. How much more deeply meaningful they have 
become! And in combination with the simplest tune imagin¬ 
able. 

The vivifying effect of appropriate music on the meanings 
of things, ideas, and experiences—wdiich is to say, on our¬ 
selves in relation to them—is a supreme gift of singing. We 
may all, at some time, have sung of Christmas, Thanksgiv¬ 
ing, and all the loves, faiths, and humility of our religions. 
We may all have sung of friends hiking in the country, and 
their rollicking good humor; of homeland, school, club, 
camp; and much else. We have thereby infused each experi¬ 
ence with fresh or heightened affection and. in many in¬ 
stances, given voice to ranges of meaning w r hich words alone 
could never express. It is the function of every art to express 
such values. It is a very good thing for all of us to develop 
them in this w r ay, and to increase our capacities for love and 
enthusiasm; for these make up the indispensable motive 
force of all that is best and most enjoyable in our living. 

There have been other experiences well worth the singing; 
hilarious activity or quiet thoughtfulness; feelings of kin¬ 
ship with people of other countries; and, not least, the sense 
of something beautiful in the music of a song. 

One of the best potentials in group singing is that all the 
folks involved can, together, make a beautiful thing of a 
song. Although they are not producing a new r thing, they 
still have the feeling of actually creating the song as it comes 
gradually to full life and meaning in their own minds and 
voices, or of re-creating it when they sing it again. Even 
the least able of the group feels the beauty and expressive¬ 
ness of the whole group’s singing as though it were his own. 

One more reason for group singing is the sport it can be, 
as quick-witted and producing of keen pleasure as any ball 
game. It can even offer competition, though winning is al¬ 
ways a victory for everybody. For example, The Galway 
Piper calls for the nimblest and most precise enunciation 
possible, a command of breath, and a keen sense of timing, 
such as any sport demands, to sing it as fast, clearly, lightly, 
and rhythmically as it should be. A round, like Come , Fob 
low , calls for similar and additional skills also not dependent 
on any special musical talent, but only on a sporting atti¬ 
tude. Even that much skill, besides being fun in itself, tends 
to make one like singing all the more. The more one likes it, 
the bigger the urge to improve—to get some other reward 
from it. Music, unlike many a physical sport, can be carried 
on into increasingly rich enjoyment throughout a lifetime. 
Informal group singing can be the best introduction to mu¬ 
sic for the most people, and lead to greater enjoyment of all 
music. 


Music is like a voice speaking. What is it saying? Who says it? Through 
our intuitions we may have a glimpse of the answers to these questions .... 
Some of them concern the physical part of our lives—others the more pro¬ 
found and mysterious aspects. Science helps us to understand many 
phases of the material and dynamic sides of life, but the highest reaches of 
“ music come thrillingly close to the central core and essence of life itself. 

—Leopold Stowkowski 
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PROGRAM 

NOTES 



Because of the widespread miscon¬ 
ception of the legal use of records , ive 
have obtained'permission from Ameri¬ 
can Squares Magazine to reprint the 
following correspondence: 

American Squares, 

1159 Broad Street, 

Newark 2. N. J. 

Gentlemen: 

In Mad ison [New Hampshire], we 
have been running some small, non¬ 
profit square dances for the youth of 
the town. We have been approached by 
a representative of ASCAP, who says 
we need a license. Would you be able 
to clarify this for us? 

We are not in a position to pay any 
license fee, as the dances are not being 
run for a profit. We have never before 
had any question concerning the pay¬ 
ment of a fee for the use of the records, 


and did not receive a satisfactory an¬ 
swer to our questions from ASCAP. 

Is there a copyright on the record¬ 
ings of Lloyd Shaw, Herman, Folkraft, 
and so on, which precludes their use at 
a public dance?— Ralph R. Acker. 

Mr. Ralph R. Acker, 

Silver Lake, New Hampshire, 

Dear Mr. Acker: 

We are in receipt of your letter and 
beg to advise that if you are running a 
public dance hall yon arc very definitely 
liable for payments of license fees to 
ASCAP. The only material that is not 
subject to ASCAP licensing is folk 
music, which falls into the public- 
domain classification. ASCAP is an as¬ 
sociation whose business is to protect 
copyright holders. 

The important thing for you to re¬ 
member is this . . . if you use phono¬ 
graph records published by Folkraft , 
Folk Dancer , or Kismet , you can be 
sure that the material it public domain 
and not subject to license . 

Practically all other square-dance 
labels are today publishing copyrighted 
popular tunes, and the law specifically 
gives the right to ASCAP to license 
halls for use of these tunes in public 
dances. 

Frank L. Kaltman, Publisher 

American Squares 
• There are many generally ignored 
ramifications of this subject and it may 
be well to elaborate on a few of them: 

About the commonest misapprehen¬ 
sion held by the public is the legal 
meaning of “public performance for 
profit.” This does not mean that you 


For That Valentine Party 000 


A 


These Valentine ideas may not be 
new to you, but they will he to your 
party group. Include them, and see for 
yourself! 

Fll String Along with You (Couple 
Contest). Hide many short lengths of 
string throughout the hall. Choose part¬ 
ners to go “hunting” with. Couples tie 
strings together as they find them. 
Couples having the longest string at the 
end of a given period will have the 
longest life of happiness—together. 


My Heart's on My Sleeve (Relay). 
The girls line up in two or more teams 
at one end of the room, and the boys 
in the same way at the other end of 
the room. Each girl is given a red cloth 
heart and three pins. At the signal 
the first girl in eaeli team runs to the 
first boy in the team opposite and pins 
the heart patch on his sleeve. As soon 
as it is on she runs hack and touches 
the next in line who runs over and pins 
her patch on the next boy in line. As 


are not liable if you don’t make money 
on the operation. If you charge admis¬ 
sion, profit is legally assumed, whether 
you realize a profit, break even, or lose 
money. Substitution of a “voluntary 
contribution” for a set admission fee 
does not release yon from responsibili¬ 
ties ... as some individuals have found 
from tussles with the Internal Revenue 
Department. The fact that the record¬ 
ing company paid for permission to 
record and market a copyrighted tune 
does not release you from responsibili- 
use the record in a “public performance 
for profit.” 

If a caller uses a copyrighted melody 
on a record, as an accompaniment to 
his calling, you do not have the right to 
record this performance on a tape re¬ 
corder or otherwise; and unless the 
caller owns the title to the copyright he 
cannot legally give you permission to 
do so. Even in the ease of music not 
copyrighted, the caller cannot ethically 
give you permission to record his per¬ 
formance to a recorded accompaniment 
unless he secures “performance rights” 
from the musicians who made the re¬ 
cording. Ignoring this item won’t bring 
down ASCAP on your neck, but the 
American Federation of Musicians 
could put you and your hall on their 
blacklist. Finally, even some “calls” 
are copyrighted. 

May we also remind you that “every¬ 
body does it” is not a valid excuse. If 
someone decided to use you for an ex¬ 
ample or a test ease it would be expen¬ 
sive . . . win, lose, or draw.— The Edi¬ 
tor, American Squares. 

each contestant has either pinned the 
patch on or had it pinned on they go to 
the foot of the line. 

Lovers' Fun (Couple Contest). 
String a wire across the room about six 
feet from the floor. Suspend paper 
hearts from the wire at different 
heights. The guests pair up for this 
game, and the object is to have the girls 
“snip hearts from the sky.” A girl is 
blindfolded and turned around three 
times. In one hand she holds a pair of 
scissors, in the other the end of a piece 
of string abont two feet in length. Her 
partner holds the other end of the string 
and tries to guide her to a heart by the 
movement of the string. 
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RESEARCH TECHNIQUES for 


Norman P. Miller 

“There must be means of communication. A common 
language must be worked out . . . ” 

P roblems are encountered in the application of research 
methods and techniques in the field of recreation. The 
emphasis currently placed on applied research approaches, 
in terms of surveys, studies, and other fact-gathering efforts, 
and hy many types of agencies, suggests the need for critical 
examination of the results of these efforts, and the methods 
used in obtaining them. 

f or any type of recreation service there is usually a work- 
ing philosophy that undergirds the action. Ideally, this phi¬ 
losophy is founded upon sound principles and established 
criteria and serves as a frame of reference and testing area 
for interpretation of data, weighing of factors, and answer¬ 
ing of operational questions. For example, the establishment 
of priorities in terms of expenditures for new equipment 
should reflect the philosophy of the recreation department 
and, this is important, in light of current conditions. It is 
the basis for decision and action. 

At a time when the demand for recreation sendees is in¬ 
creasing greatly, and the means for providing services is so 
variable, it appears particularly appropriate that attention 
he devoted to the basis upon which administrative decision 
and action is predicated. The need for sound creative plan¬ 
ning is paramount. For this planning to be possible, admin¬ 
istrators need facts and the ^know-how” to interpret them. 
This is where the researcher enters the picture. He is a col¬ 
lector and analyzer of facts, a tester of ideas. Normally, for 
applied research to be effective, at least four conditions 
should exist: problems that need defining; interest in using 
research in problem solving; free discussion between the 
researcher and the recreation people; and anticipation of 
making necessary changes should results warrant it. 

These conditions are all too rarely found in the recreation 
setting and, as a result, many current attempts at research 
are ineffectual or wasted. There appears to be a difference 
between the goals of the researcher and those of the admin¬ 
istrator. What evidence is there to support this hypothesis? 

first. The researcher needs to know why the administrator 
does things a certain way. He needs to have concrete state¬ 
ments of philosophy, objectives, and purposes. Further, he 
may need to have some assurance that these statements have 
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some general acceptance and are agreed upon in the pro¬ 
fession at large or, at the very least, by the administrator’s 
own staff. For example, suppose one wishes to study the ef¬ 
fectiveness of a playground program. One of the first ques¬ 
tions a researcher would ask is, “What is the purpose of a 
playground? What are its objectives?” The answers to these 
apparently simple questions are essential in the evaluation 
process. Tet, how' many recreation departments have ever 
clearly stated their philosophy on these matters? Where in 
the recreation literature can one find these answers? And, if 
one has these answers, by what means does he measure the 
effectiveness of the playground? Certainly attendance count 
is the most common measuring device, but is it applied 
objectively—is it valid? Does it measure the degree of ac¬ 
complishment of objectives? 

By and large, the working philosophy in recreation de¬ 
partments has been developed separately, on the basis of 
practice and trial-and-error, rather than in light of facts 
that have been adequately tested. This does not imply that 
much of the established practice is necessarily poor or un¬ 
reliable but rather that we may not know' why we do things. 
Thus, it is very difficult to prove why things we call “best” 
are best. Recreation needs to replace the “rule of the thumb” 
with the slide rule approach. 

Second. The researcher and the administrator should have 
some common approach to problems and should share a will¬ 
ingness to completely test, not just what is new, but tradi¬ 
tional tasks as well, experimenting with better ways of per¬ 
forming them. 

The administrator too frequently depends upon only par¬ 
tially validated facts and criteria for the solution of specific 
problems of atypical cases. This may he because of a conflict 
between the immediate needs of the administrator and the 
problem itself. The administrator may need to solve a press¬ 
ing problem, or one that has greater recognition in his eyes, 
whereas this problem may be only part of a larger picture in 
the eyes of the researcher. To the latter, one or more other 
problems may need to be solved first, before an adequate an¬ 
swer can he given, or several others should he worked on 
concurrently, in order that conclusions be valid. The admin¬ 
istrator, however, under the urgency of time may not wish 
to wait for the total process. He wants an answer, so he acts 
on the partially put-together jigsaw'. Thus, lip service is 
given research, in that data is accepted as satisfactory for 
the solution of the immediate problem although it appears 
incomplete to the researcher. Examples of this type of con¬ 
flict are frequently demonstrated in planning research w here 
the plan conceived, designed, and drawn up by the planner 
and based on the research data hecomes distorted or 
changed or only partially accepted after the buffeting of 
hudget and commission hearings and exposure to other re¬ 
lated pressures. 

Third. The results of the testing of administrative ideas, 
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concepts, and practices need to be communicated and shared 
between researchers and administrators, and some common 
language must be worked out. There must he means of com¬ 
munication. [See “Let's Sav What We Mean,” page 66.— 

Ed.] 

% K 

In recreation, the consumer of research-—practitioner or 
administrator—appears to lag behind other disciplines and 
professional fields. This is demonstrated hy the relatively 
elementary tyjies of questions asked in recreation; a general 
lack of understanding of basic terminology and procedures 
employed in research; and almost a distrust of research, the 
result of either too insufficient background and understand¬ 
ing or a reluctance to operate upon an approach other than 
empirical. 

The process of communicating research results through 
publication appears to be the responsibility of no particular 
agency or organization. This is readily apparent in the 
dearth of publications about research put out in the field of 
recreation. For example, in the year 1957, there was only 
one research article published in the Research Quarterly of 
AAHPER , one in the ARS Bulletin , and three in Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine, which includes NRA reports of research ab¬ 
stracts. This meager showing certainly does not reflect the 
total research effort of the recreation profession, but it does 
in terms of puhlished results. There are other evidences of the 
interpretation of research findings, but they are obvious 
only in those articles that provide details and descriptive 
accounts of solutions to operating problems in specific lo¬ 
cations. This indicates the limited extent to which existing 
channels of publication are utilized concerning completed 
research. Discussions of this subject should be eneouraged, 
as should be the efforts of the National Advisory Committee 
on Research of the National Recreation Association, in es¬ 
tablishing a clearing house for research and the publication 
of bibliographies and abstracts. The extent to which these 
efforts are utilized, however, has not yet been determined, 
nor has the extent to which recreation people read and use 
research findings in related fields and disciplines. 

Fourth . In the light of new’ facts and tested data, some 
change should take place, or, at least, there should be some 
evidence of agreement and uniformity developing in recre¬ 
ation practice. Yet. in administrative planning and decision 
making, complete objectivity appears impossible. 

Subjective, decisions and value judgments are too often 
made. Factors are affected, emotionally or other wise, by the 
administrator, which in turn affects not only the accumu¬ 
lation but also the interpretation of data. Playground staffs 
are found to be performing unnecessary tasks. Realignment 
of duties and responsibilities is indicated. 

It may be necessary for public opinion or support to shift 


or alter before new action or change can take place. This 
tyjx? of delay is unavoidable. The real danger is that most 
problems delineated by administrators for possible research 
solution appear to lend themselves only to immediate solu¬ 
tion for a specific situation. Oftendieard statements such as. 
“What worked in your community would not work in mine.” 
are examples of the supposedly atypical problem with which 
the researcher is frequently confronted. From the research 
approach, valid criteria and principles should be applicable 
to most communities and to many sets of circumstances. 
Recreation must begin to solidify some of its operation into 
a realistic pattern. 

On the surface, the above analysis apjjears to reflect sev¬ 
eral irreconcilable conflicts. The purpose of this analysis, 
however, is merely to identify the problem by examining 
the factors and conditions that are currently in oj>eration, 
in order to achieve a basis for suggestions. The following 
solution is proposed, assuming that it will be very difficult 
for the reereation administrator to control all of the factors 
identified above. It is in the designing or developing of re¬ 
search methods and approaches that deal with these factors, 
that the best prospect for success lies. 

Implications 

The three essential ingredients for designing an approach 
to an administrative research prohlem are: a clear delinea¬ 
tion of the thinking of the administration as it relates to the 
problem, including agreement upon a common philosophy 
for the study and clearly defined objectives and purposes; 
agreement upon the conceptualization of the problem to be 
studied and what the needs of administration are for the 
study; agreement upon the data to be collected and how’ they 
will he used. 

These phases imply that the design of a study is best ac¬ 
complished on a team approach basis. Further, they imply 
that it may be necessary to develop language which will l>e 
mutually understood, that will relieve some of the anxieties 
of administrators regarding terminology to be used in rec¬ 
reation research. The administrator and the practitioner 
must be informed as findings are accumulated in the study, 
particularly in each successive important step and as their 
collection, interpretation, and application occur. 

Another thing needed is a voice for research. The gap be¬ 
tween researcher and practitioner can only be bridged by 
means of better and more specific opportunities and chan¬ 
nels for communication and interpretation. The conduct of 
research without the publication of the methods of findings 
is unw ise and retards our efforts. It is important for the spe¬ 
cific agency that conducts research to see that these results 
are w ritten up formally and distributed to all who might be 
related to the study. 

An important component of the team approach is the sub¬ 
sequent encouragement offered recreation administrators to 
place more trust in the results of research as a basis for ad¬ 
ministrative decision in the planning process. Also, there is 
a general reluctance on the part of recreation administrators 
to change o|>erating patterns, even in the face of objective 
evidence and data, a tendency to be enthusiastic verbally 
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about research, but still with the “Iet-George-do-it attitude!” 

Actually, use of the team approach, with an operating 
plan that requires close cooperation and development of com¬ 
mon agreement and philosophy, would do much to break 
down some of the traditional thinking concerning relation¬ 
ships between the researcher and the administrator. The 
relegation of the researcher to the traditional ivory-tower 
role does a disservice, not only to the researcher but also to 
the profession, and should be dispensed with as quickly as 
possible. The researcher can do much in this direction hy 


assisting the administrator to better understand the import¬ 
ance of investigating problems not foreseen initially as prob¬ 
lems, and of sometimes going just one step farther to make 
sure that the data is satisfactory. It is through this accumu¬ 
lation of factual information that researchers really can help 
the administrator make objective decisions and judgments. 

Certainly, the experience of others in this field can add 
much to this development, and it is hoped they will come 
forward to suggest ways and means by which this can fur¬ 
ther be interpreted and implemented. 


Squaw ^Valley Prepares 

♦ 

for 

the Olympics Kenneth A. Hill 


clang and clatter of construc- 
V^/tion activity is echoing from dawn 
to dusk at Squaw Valley, California, as 
the organizing committee for the 1960 
Winter Olympics prepares the area for 
this renown international event. Squaw 
Valley is 3326 miles from New York, 
483 from Los Angeles, 200 from San 
Francisco, and 40 from Reno. It is a 
natural amphitheater in the Sierra Ne- 
vadas, a half-mile wide and two miles 
long, with Squaw Peak rising to 8885 
feet at its west end. 

The 1960 Winter Olympic Games will 
be held February 18-28, with approxi¬ 
mately one thousand athletes from 
thirty to thirty-five nations. Closing 
date for final entries received is not to 
be until 1960, fourteen days before 
commencement of the games. Maxi¬ 
mum entries allowed are three compet¬ 
itors from each country for individual 
events, and one team from each 
country for each team event. 

Over ten million dollars worth of fa¬ 
cilities, specifically designed for the 
games, are being constructed in and 
near Squaw Valley. The games area 
includes over six thousand acres of 
land, five hundred of which will be in¬ 
corporated in the California State Park 
System and become a permanent pub¬ 
lic winter sports area operated by the 


State of California Division of Beaches 
and Parks. All this property is within 
the Tahoe National Forest. 

The arena will seat 11,000 persons, 
and an 85' by 190' ice rink will be lo¬ 
cated in its center. The building will 
be enclosed on three sides, with the 
south side open looking onto the speed 
skating rink and the ski jumps. The 
stands on the south side of the ice will 
swing back for the opening and closing 
ceremonies in order that the icc arena 
can open out onto the speed-skating 



Squaw Valley’s prize-winning arena. 


rink. The design of the ice arena has 
already won first prize in the nation¬ 
wide Progressive Architecture Design 
Awards for 1958, in which there were 
over six hundred entries. The 400- 
meter-speed-skating rink is artifically 
refrigerated, the first ever to be used 
in Olympic competition. 

For the first time in the Winter Olym¬ 
pics, all of the competing athletes will 


be housed together in a separate vil¬ 
lage. This 300-room, seven-building 
settlement is being built in a secluded 
area at the valley’s northwest corner. 

The slopes of four peaks surround¬ 
ing Squaw Valley are being used as the 
course for the six Alpine events. A new 
3200-foot double chairlift has been 
completed on Little Papoose Peak, to 
add to the three existing lifts serving 
KT-22 and Squaw Peak. For ski-jump¬ 
ing events, 45-, 60-, and 80-meter jumps 
are being constructed. 

Major tryout competitions in sports 
on the program of the VI11th Winter 
Games will be staged in Squaw Valley 
during the 1958-59 winter season. 
These pre-Olympic testing events will 
include Alpine and Nordic skiing 
events, the Biathlon, speed-skating and 
figure-skating competitions. 

The California State Legislature has 
appropriated §7.990,000 for the stag¬ 
ing of the games, in addition to $43,- 
000,000 the state is spending to widen 
to four lanes major highways leading 
to Squaw' Valley. The State of Nevada 
legislature has voted $200,000 to use 
in the staging of the games and has es¬ 
tablished the Nevada Olympic Com¬ 
mission to work with the organizing 
committee. A new T Reno Municipal Air¬ 
port is being constructed to accommo¬ 
date the expected heavy air traffic. 

Public housing accommodations for 
more than thirty thousand are available 
within a radius of forty miles of Squaw T 
Valley. Housing offices will be set up in 
the surrounding area. Inquiries should 
be directed to the Housing Director, 
Organizing Committee—VUIth Olym¬ 
pic Winter Games, 333 Market Street, 
San Francisco 5, California. # 

Mr. Hill is superintendent of recreation 
in Reno , Nevada. 
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Criteria and Standards 

Since March, 1945, a Technical Advisory Committee on 
Recreation has been advising the Philadelphia City Plan¬ 
ning Commission on the formulation of standards and the 
evaluation of basic policies and objectives for a publie rec¬ 
reation program. A report, Recreation Plan for Philadel¬ 
phia, issued by the commission in September, 1958, pre¬ 
sents criteria for the selection and development of recrea¬ 
tion sites and standards for different types of recreation 
areas adapted to the conditions and needs in this city of 
over two million population. The standards cover three types 
of playgrounds, calling for from three to eight acres to 
serve a radius varying from one-quarter to one-half mile 
and twelve to thirteen thousand people. Playfield standards 
call for a site of eight to twenty acres to serve five or six 
playground service areas. Other proposals call for a dis¬ 
trict park of from twenty to one hundred acres serving a 
major section of the city and for a regional park of three 
hundred to two thousand five hundred acres to be pro¬ 
vided within forty minutes travel time of a majority of 
homes in the metropolitan region. 

Value of Research Studies 

Joseph S. Holland, president of the New Jersey Associa¬ 
tion of Chosen Freeholders, in a recent issue of New Jersey 
County Government , urged that the association employ a 
competent director of research to be available to all coun¬ 
ties in the state. He cited the values that have resulted from 
several research studies conducted in Mercer County (where 
he is director of the County Freeholder Board), one of them 
a comprehensive survey conducted by the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association. Mr. Holland stated: “Research does more 
than uncover facts. It separates them from fiction. It fos¬ 
ters objective thinking. It discards the individual, the per¬ 
sonal, the selfish viewpoint. It insures a solid base. . . 

Landscape Design 

The University of Pennsylvania has been awarded a 
$36,000 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation to continue 
and expand a study of landscape architecture in its relation 
to urban development. The grant will be used to extend a 
project examining landscape designs for highways, play¬ 
grounds, parks, and city open spaces, as well as commercial 
and housing development. The project will enable two ex¬ 
erts in the field to study material gathered from world-wide 
periodicals.— Parks and Recreation , Oetober 1958. 

New High in Golf Courses 

Although many golf courses, especially in metropolitan 

Mr. Butler is director of the NRA Research Department. 
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areas, have been transformed into subdivisions in recent 
years, records assembled by the National Golf Foundation 
show a total of 5,718 regulation golf courses in operation 
in 1958. Tliis is a new postwar high and represents a net 
gain of 642 such courses in the five-year period since 1953. 
In addition to 182 new regulation courses, 38 new ’par or 
‘short’ golf courses were opened for play in 1958. 

Sources of Funds 

The July 14, 1958, issue of Recreation Views , issued by 
the Recreation Division, Washington State Parks and Rec¬ 
reation Commission in Olympia, contains a comprehensive 
report on sources of the funds expended by full-time munici¬ 
pal park and recreation departments in the state. Separate 
figures are reported for the three largest cities with a total 
combined population of 926,000, and for seven smaller 
cities, with a combined population of 146,345. 

Seventy-four per cent of the money spent in the three 
largest cities came from general funds and seventy-six per 
cent of the total in the seven smaller cities. Only one large 
city mentioned budgeted funds from the school district; 
none of the smaller cities reported funds from this source, 
although a number of cities use certain school facilities and 
have contractual agreements with school authorities. 

Only one small city reported Community Chest funds and 
its services extended beyond the corporate limits of the 
eity. Sixteen per cent of the budgets of the larger cities come 
from fees and charges; nine per cent, in the ease of five 
smaller cities. Only one small eity reported income from 
contributions, although a number of the others received 
donations of equipment, materials, and services. 

Evidence that many municipalities tax their ingenuity 
to obtain sufficient funds to maintain recreation facilities 
and programs was indicated by the following additional 
sources of income; rentals, electric meters and refunds, a 
housing authority, pinball licenses, insurance dividends, 
payments in lieu of taxes, transfers from current expenses, 
and sanitary sewer funds. 

Bond issues for park and recreation purposes continued 
to have hard sledding in Washington State. In the March 
elections, for example, out of $4,290,000 proposed for 
parks and recreation, only three propositions for a total of 
$328,000 were approved in three cities. These were for a 
swimming pool, park improvements, and land acquisition. 

The total expenditures for parks and recreation in the 
three large cities averaged $4.19 per capita; in the seven 
smaller cities, $3.98 per capita. These figures indicate that 
Washington cities are expending about two-thirds of the 
amount widely recognized as a desirable standard, # 
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An article inviting 
discussion from the reader . . . . 

Let’s Say 
What We Mean 

Charles K. Brightbill 

Mister New Word butted in 

To the trade's lingo confusion: 

“Let me help you for a change 
To come to a conclusion .** 

**Get out of here " the others said y 
**We don't welcome your intrusion , 

We want to stay the way we've been , 

Alone with our illusion." 

The above may not have been exactly what Carl Ruud, an 
imaginative graduate recreation student at the University 
of Illinois, had in mind when he undertook to explain to 
his friends what he was studying, but it might well have 
been. At any rate, it was this kind of dilemma that prompted 
him to produce the interesting terms which follow. 

These words, their definitions, and shades of meanings 
were not arrived at quickly. They are, rather, the result of 
careful research, and checking with educators, practitioners, 
students, and experts in nomenclature and lexicography. 

Everyone knows that, even within the profession, the 
word recreation is used to describe many different situa¬ 
tions. Incomprehensibility, misunderstanding and misin¬ 
terpretation result; and an individual, especially a layman, 
might easily lump together painting a picture, operating an 
intramural sports program, and studying the recreative 
uses of leisure in an academic setting. Similarly, for lack of 
more specific terminology', there is indiscriminate use of 
terms supposedly modifying the word recreation . For ex¬ 
ample, from the standpoint of basic function, there is tre¬ 
mendous difference between a municipal recreation de¬ 
partment, which provides public recreation programs, serv¬ 
ices, and facilities and the recreation department of a col¬ 
lege or university, which offers a program of instruction 
and research in this particular field. Yet we commonly refer 
to both agencies as recreation departments . 

The partial answer, at least, to such confusion would ap¬ 
pear to be in the composition of clearly defined new words, 
properly constructed, with appropriate prefixes and suf¬ 
fixes. This is what brought Ruud to suggest recreology as 
an appropriate term to mean “the science of man’s recrea¬ 
tive use of leisure.” Its prefix, from rec- reate—not re¬ 
create—limits it to man’s recreative efforts and its suffix, 
-ology , denotes a science or branch of knowdedge. In this 
particular field of study, one treats with the acts, states, and 
agents of recreation as problems; the forces and effects of 
recreation are investigated; and the recreation movement, 

Mr. Brightbill is head of the department of recreation at the 
University of Illinois in Urbana. 



its methods and experiences are explored. In this sense, it 
clearly represents a particular body of concepts and does 
not mean engaging in leisure activity , per se. 

At first glance, you may think that recreology may not 
be the right word, but, when applied in the maimer de¬ 
scribed, it is at least specific, definitive, and sound. Dr. 
Harris W. Wilson of the University of Illinois English De¬ 
partment says that, after considering “the etymological and 
semantic aspects of the coinage, recreology , and its various 
forms, I find it completely acceptable in linguistic terms." 

In the research process, Ruud sought the opinions and 
reactions of a number of well-known people in the recrea¬ 
tion profession, who, by and large, approved the new termi¬ 
nology. Among them were: Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Cortland 
College, New York; Dr. Garrett Eppley, Indiana University; 
Dr. Harold D. Meyer, University of North Carolina, who 
was enthusiastic after polling the opinions of more than a 
dozen practitioners in the state; and George Hjelte, general 
manager of the Los Angeles Recreation and Park Depart¬ 
ment, who said he was intrigued. He said further, “Such a 
word is needed and I think would have a good chance of 
being accepted." Not all the opinions of other Avell-informed 
and respected persons in the profession were favorable; from 
some the term received a lukewarm reception; from others 
outright opposition. 

How do these terms strike you? If you like the word 
recreology and the words associated with it, use them. I do, 
and intend to! # 


RECREOLOGY AND RECREATION 


Recaeolocy 

(pronounced rec re o) n ji) 

] Heereolojr)^—from recreote: to 
refresh after toil or exertion ; 
and from otogy: meaning descrip¬ 
tion ; terra for a science or a 
branch of knnwledge. 

a. The science of man’s recrea¬ 
tive use of leisure; dealing 
with the acts, states, and 
agents of recreation. 

b. That body of knowledge con¬ 
cerned with the past, present, 
and future of the recreation 
movement. 

c. The science which investigates 
the forces and rffecls of the 
various forms of recreation. 

d. That branch of knowledge 
concerned with man’s use, 
misuse, and/or abuse of lei¬ 
sure. 

e. That body of knowledge ex¬ 
amined attentively by those 
endeavoring to be educated 
formally for the worthy use of 
leisure. 

11 Recrroloirleal — (adj.) tending 
toward or pertaining to recre¬ 
ology. 

III Heereologleally-(adv.) accord¬ 

ing to principles of or as regards 
recVeology. 

IV Hecreologlst—(n.) one who Is 
learned fn or one whn makes a 
specialty ol the study of recre¬ 
ology; a teacher or agent of ree* 
reology. 

V Itecreologcr — (n.) a xecreolo- 
gist. 

VI Reereologlze— (v.) to work with 
recreological concepts or activi¬ 
ties. 


Recreation 


1 Recreation—from recreate; to 
refresh after toil or exertion; and 
from ti bn: signifying act, state, 
or agent. 

a. The act of recreating or state 
of being recreated. 1 

b. Activities which are diversion¬ 
ary in character and have a 
beneficial effect of a physical, 
mental, and/or an emotional 
nature. 2 

c. A condition or state of being 
typified hy wholesome, abund¬ 
ant living; worthy use of time 
during leisure. 

d. Activity voluntarily engaged in 
during leisure and primarily 
motivated by the satisfaction 
or pleasure derived there¬ 
from.* 


II Recreational— (adj.) belonging 
to or pertaining to recreation. 

III Reereatlonally^—(adv.) accord¬ 
ing to the principles of or as re¬ 
gards recreation. 

IV Rcereatlonisl — (n.) a partici¬ 
pant in recreation. 


V Reereator— (n.) an agent or 
teacher ol recreation. 

VI Reerealf-(v.) to participate Jo 

recreation. 


ffebster’s A’eic Twentieth Century Dictionary of the English Longuage. New 
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Basic Concepts of Hospitol Recteotio n. American Recreation Society, Wash¬ 
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Peter L. Dixon A modern-day underwater re*c»ie team— 

iuelitditig Iielieopler, speedboat, frogmen 
—U now operated by lx># Angelo* County 
Depnrliuenl of Parks and Heerealiou. 

Recreation’s Responsibility 
for Diving 

The interests of people during their leisure time 

are the concern of 

public recreation departments . 



S kin and SCUBA DIVING is now big business and one of the 
fastest growing sports in the United States. As a form of 
recreation, this new subsurface activity is attracting many 
people who are not trained nor physically ready to enter the 
underwater environment. Skin Diver magazine, the enthusi¬ 
asts' monthly, reports 401 skin and seuba diving elubs in 
this country. (Skin diving is sometimes ealled ‘‘free” div- 
>»g-) 

Skin and seuba diving can be done safely. Organizations 
using self-contained underwater breathing apparatus (seu¬ 
ba), if they maintain standards for safety, and train their 
divers in safety techniques, do not have serious aeeidents. 
The Seripps Institution 9 ! Oceanography at La Jolla, Cal¬ 
ifornia, and the Los Angeles County Lifeguard Underwater 
Seareh and Recovery team have been using skin and seuba 
diving techniques for several years without any serious ae¬ 
eidents. The safety program of both organizations is based 
on extensive preliminary training and frequent refresher 
dives. Seripps trains each new diver for three weeks, in the 
use of seuba and then only qualifies the beginners to depths 
above twenty-five feet. Subsequent training and experience 
are required for qualification to dive at deeper levels. 

Seripps’ diving log shows that only seven minor aeeidents 
have occurred in two years of seuba diving, with over four 
thousand dives recorded. Seripps is now thinking of extend¬ 
ing its diver training program to a month. The subjects 
covered in the training programs of both Los Angeles Coun¬ 
ty and Seripps include a thorough background in physics and 
physiology as related to the diver, knowledge of the marine 
environment, and an extensive background of supervised 
preliminary diving skills. The individual diver must be 
trained, physically fit, and emotionally stable. Available ac- 
eident statistics show that untrained and inexperienced div¬ 
ers are the ones who join the mortality tables first. 

If organized recreation is a reflection of the interests of 
people in their leisure time, then the area of skin and seuba 
diving should be considered a responsibility of the recrea¬ 
tion profession. To a small extent and in a limited area some 
recreation departments are involving themselves with such 
diving programs. 

Mr. Dixon 1*5 director of the junior lifeguard program , De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation , Los Angeles , California. 


In- a recent survey made by the author, questionnaires 
were mailed to all California municipal and eounty recrea¬ 
tion departments and districts asking: 

1 . Does your department now have a skin or seuba diving 
program? 

2 . Does your department plan a skin or seuba diving pro¬ 
gram in the foreseeable future? 

3. If you now have a program, where was your leadership 
obtained? 

4. If your department plans a program for the future, where 
will leadership be obtained? 

Its purpose was to discover the extent of concern and in¬ 
volvement of California recreation departments with skin 
and seuba diving. 

Of the 232 departments receiving them, 132 responded 
and of these forty-eight indicated interest. Fifteen depart¬ 
ments are now offering skin or seuba diving programs and 
seventeen plan programs in the foreseeable future. Several 
departments expressed interest but laeked facilities; some 
assist local groups by providing pools and meeting places; 
eight departments were interested but had no immediate 
plans. 

The growing popularity of this sport indicates a need for 
some organization to take the responsibility for training 
leaders. The Los Angeles County Recreation Department is 
now training a limited number and supplies instructors for 
several communities. 

Other leadership was obtained from many sources. The 
aquaties departments of five recreation agencies had their 
own leaders; several had instructors from local diving elubs. 
These agencies also expressed a wide choice of areas from 
whieh to obtain leadership. Local elubs were mentioned 
most frequently. Three departments are planning to use Los 
Angeles County trained instructors; several agencies plan 
to use volunteer leadership; three cannot obtain any. 

Since this sport requires a great deal of skill and exjR'ri- 
enee, leadership must be of the highest quality. No matter 
how well meaning an instructor may be. any misinformation 
or unsafe technique passed on to students may lead to ac¬ 
cidents or loss of life. If recreation departments are to l>e- 
eoine involved with underwater recreation, their primary 
responsibility is to provide the best leadership. Safety un¬ 
derwater eaiinot be emphasized enough! # 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in RECREATION. 


Jean Wachtel 



• A new popular-priced pho¬ 
nograph, which also plays 
transcriptions, is now avail¬ 
able from the Califone Corpo¬ 
ration. It incorporates many 
features that recommend it for 
a recreation or community cen¬ 
ter, community theater, or any 
other such place where a 
sturdy, not-too-heavy machine is needed. The Director 
Model 12V-9 incorporates a plug-in cartridge, for either 
monaural or stereo, an outlet for second channel stereo 
operation, and automatic arm rest, which secures the arm 
automatically, thus protecting the cartridge and needles, 
in spite of careless public use. The unit floats on cushioned 
spring feet to prevent groove jumping due to floor vibra¬ 
tion. With 12-inch extended range, heavy-duty loud¬ 
speakers, it will reach an audience of 1500 persons. It can 
play recordings up to 16 inches in diameter. For infor¬ 
mation, write Geri Langsner, Califone Corporation, 1041 
North Sycamore Avenue, Hollywood 38, California. 




• The teaching of science has become extremely important 
in the United States, and many recreation departments have 
taken on various phases of it as part of their programs. The 
Product Design Company produces many materials suitable 
for teachers in schools and colleges, which could be easily 
adapted to recreation use. Of these, the conservation project 
kit would probably be the most interesting. For this project, 
children gather things like soil, twigs, moss, and topsoil, to 
build models representing various farm and woodland 
scenes. By studying nature in microcosm, the children come 
to understand various aspects of conservation that involve 
different kinds of soil, topsoil, and subsoil; plant cover as 
erosion prevention; formation of gullies and their repair; 
misuse of land by man; terracing; river-bed erosion; and 
landscaping a city lot. The importance of forests in water 
conservation, recreation, and as wildlife habitats is em¬ 
phasized, too. The kit contains a polystyrene tray 20V£>" by 
28" by 2" deep, a drain, clamp, siphon tube, 38-page 
illustrated teacher's manual, student worksheets, and a 
mountain unit set. For further information about this and 
the other kits, write Product Design Company, 2796 Middle- 
field Road, Redwood City, California. 

• Puzzle Blank is just that—a blank jigsaw puzzle—with 
pieces cut so they can be removed, but not so deeply that 
they fall out. The gimmick in this product is its blankness, 
so that the individual can make his own design. It can be 
painted, finger painted, crayoned, or decorated in any way 
the user sees fit. The writer’s six-year-old daughter loved 
it; and it would have many fine applications for recreation 
leaders working with the ill and handicapped. Write Pronto 
Sales, 408 S. W. Second Avenue, Portland 4, Oregon. 


fence rows, monuments, shrubbery, and also removes debris 
in parking areas and bus stops. It can also ventilate man¬ 
holes, underground vaults, tanks, and boilers. The suction 
side cleans motors, electric panels, machinery, boxcars, 
trucks, buses, boilers, furnaces, and houses and buildings 
under construction. The Tisit comes either wheel or skid 
mounted. Write the Michigan Production Engineering 
Company, 1796 East Nine Mile Road, Hazel Park, Michigan. 

e In recreation and sports, as anywhere else, things are 
always coming unstuck. For these emergencies, a new chemi¬ 
cal in the adhesive field has been developed; called K-26, it 
is both transparent and nontoxic. This new product repairs, 
insulates, and waterproofs in such situations as a leak in 
a fuel or gas line; repairing leaks in boats, buckets, pails, 
and any other kind of metal or plastic container. K-26 can 
be used to repair waders, life jackets, cushions, the tips, 
ferrules, and grips on rods and golf clubs. It toughens with 
age, and once set and hardened, is unaffected by gasoline, 
oil, naphtha, or water. Write the Automatic Service Supply 
Company, 17225 Sherwood, Detroit 12, Michigan. 

• Depending on the 
climate and the 
weather, there are 
many indoor games 
that would be fun to 
play outdoors if the 
ball chasing involved 
did not make them un¬ 
feasible. With the de¬ 
sign and invention of 
the Sportatron, a vest-pocket gym that does almost every¬ 
thing an indoor gym can do. new outdoor fun in recreation 
and sports is now possible. In an area 12' by 24', this new 
device can accommodate modified versions of haseball, ten¬ 
nis, golf, soccer, volleyball, basketball, squash, and florball. 
It is ideal, too, for individual practice as it can accommodate 
full swings with bat, racket, or club. Games move faster 
because they are streamlined to fit the smaller space, and 
also because the ball is back in play more quickly. More 
information is available from G. F. Browne, Sportatron 
Company of America, Inc., 38 Green Street, New London, 
Connecticut. 




• A maintenance product called Tisit has many labor- 
saving uses that would make it invaluable in administering 
recreation and park areas. Equipped with a high-velocity 
blower assembly, and with either gasoline engine or electric 
motor, the Tisit blows leaves into piles, removes them from 
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FIGHT HEA 




TTUnVioe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


O i r *C t Factory 
Prlwi 4> Oiicwn;* 

To Church**. Club*. 

Schools 
ami All Omaniu- 
lion*. 

Over 50.000 in* 
ttltutlon* own 
•ml um* modem 
M unroe Folding 
ttenquct Tables. 

Write for the new 
Mu.NKDK 51 ST 
ANNtVKKKAlt Y 
I’ATALOO of 
Folding Tobies, 

Folding C li • 1 r a. 

Trucks. Mmrohle 
l’ortltlnn*, Fold¬ 
ing ttUor*. etc. 

Get our special price*, 
quantity discount*, el»o terms. 

Monros Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 




CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy musl be received by 
Words In boldface type $.25 each ihe fifth of the month preceding dale of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the Issue In which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address lo which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear In boldfare lype. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Kkckkation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York II, New York. 


1IEL1* WANTED 
Recreation Thera pints 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities availahle. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy . No ex¬ 
perience required to start 


at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Folk Dance leader want¬ 
ed for summer position with 
highly creative youth proj¬ 
ect. Male or female. New 
England. Box 1149, Pitts¬ 
field, Mass. 


Openings availahle for staff 


and siiiH-rvisory recreation¬ 
al therapists in Minnesota's 
mental health program. Sal¬ 
ary $3948 lo $5616 depend¬ 
ent on experience. Vacancy 
for rehabilitation therapies 
supervisor, $5400 to $6564. 
Degree plus several years of 
sii|>ervisory experience. 
Personnel Director, Dept, 
of Public Welfare, 117 Uni¬ 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 1, 


Minnesota. 

The pubtithcr ostumett no rrepongibUity for eerrierg or itemg odvcrtUcd here. 




Change of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty days before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both your old and new addresses by let¬ 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 
From 20# to 100# Capacity 

Fore* F**d — trulant 



Shutoff — 50 lb*, co- 
poclly. 

Shoker In Hopper for 
Co nil ant Flew. 

AdiuilobU Control on 
Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four other mode/j 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 



EXACT SIZE 


New, Improved Golden Age Club Fin. 
Now In real gold plot* with tree in 
green Jeweler*’ enamel. Sofety catch. 
50< eoch, Including federol lox ond 
pat I age. 

Minimum order 10 pin* 
Avoiloble only to oulhentlc club*. 

JAMES SPENCER A CO. 

22 N. 6lh Street Philadelphia 6, Po. 




Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled. Illustrated brochures tell bow 
’ to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Writs Dept. R.2 

Exposition Press / 386 4lh Ave„ N.Y. 16 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Shop from this FREE 

GYMNASTIC 
CATALOG 


Strafch your budget 
and provide a greater 
array of quality 
supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 


valua-ladan catalog 
as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR OLD 
EQUIPMENT on finest 
apparatus available. 
Sand post card to: 


L 



Jyf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Year* GucrofUeel 
outdoor* or In d oor* 


Alto featuring Jay fro't ruitom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON B8 NETS A BALL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES l PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO, 
Dept. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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AMERICA'S FINEST ATHLETIC BALLS 


FOR EVERY AGE GROUP, 
PRICE OR SKILL- 



LOU - PEL 


AII-m#tol SNAP-ON 
basketball nets. 
Use In or outdoors. 
N o Instruction 
needed, |utl snap 
into loops. $6.75 
a pair. 

Write 

LOU-PEL Mfr. 

32 MONROE ST., WATERFORD, CONN. 




P 




Promotion 

^ministration 






reach for 


Program Aids 

NOTHING-BUT NOTHING—huiIds• 
stronger teams and better programs than 
Program Aids. The sure way to Scientific 
Coaching, More Wins, Increased Game 
Attendance, New Prestige. 

• ERASO* Posters & Chorts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

• PLAYMASTER* Cooching Aids 

• SCORE-KING* Mognetic Scoreboord 

• RECORD-MASTER*"Hall-of Fame" Disploys 

• Executive Scheduling Kits 

*»io os o« WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

Dept, R, SSO 5th Ave.. N. Y. 36, N. Y. 





NATIONAL 

RASK 

— mm 

UOH, " ‘ ' 

•.PRECISION BUll! 

• OVALITY,GUA 


ase catolog. 


Write for ou 


S fuyyJCA C<mvpa^w^ 

370 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DO UC, WIS. 



COAT and HAT RACKS 


Slotionory** rocks 
In single or double 


foce units moo*lock 
rigidly together lo fit 
any space or provide 
copacity required. 


■■rr 


Style D.F. 4-40. Portable Checker Rack (illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 In. long: holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearing-swivel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
In modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial. 
Industrial and institutional need. 


Writ* for BulUlin CK-515 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


Magazine Articles 


The American City, January 1959. 

Christmas at Nela Park (outdoor light¬ 
ing) . 

A City-School Swim Center, H. K. Hunter. 
Arts and Activities, January 1959. 

Special issue on pencil sketching. 

Camping Magazine, November 1958. 

What Do We Want in Leadership? Martin 
Gold. . 

Give Campers the Thrill of True Outdoor 
Living. Lois Goodrich. 

The Catholic Charities Review. December 
1958. 

Leisure-Time Activities the Exceptional 
Child Enjoys, Sister Mary Sheila. 

NEA Journal, November 1958. 

Current Research on Creativity, Viktor 
Lotvenfeld. 

Parks and Sports Grounds, December 1959. 
New Building Methods for Low Cost 
Grandstands. 

Parks and Recreation, October 1958. 

NSP1 Standards for Public Pools. 

-, November 1958 . 

Let’s Take a Look at Our Public Rela¬ 
tions. 

Plan Your Battle on Encroachment, 11. E. 
U allin. 

The YWCA Magazine, January 1959. 

Sought After But Unsung—the Volunteer. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Book of American Indian Games, Allan A. 
Macfarlan. Association Press. 291 Broad¬ 
way, New York 7. Pp. 284. $3.95. 

Borrowed Treasure, Anne Colver. Alfred A. 
Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 83. $2.50. 

Boxing Dictionary, F. C. Avis. Philosophi¬ 
cal Library, 15 E. 40th St., N,ew York 16. 
$2.75. 

Bridge Players’ Guide to Bidding. Alfred 
Shcinwold. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave.. 
New York 3. Pp. 190. Paper, $1.25. 
Challenge of the Unknown, Sir Edmund 
Hillary, Editor. E. P. Dutton. 300 4tli Ave.. 
New York 10. Pp. 221. $3.75. 
Championship Wrestling, Clifford P. Keen. 
Charles M. Speidel, and Raymond H. 
Swartz. U. S. Naval Instilute, Annapolis, 
Md. Pp. 223. .11.50. 

Christian Finger Plays ANn Games, Edna 
Bevan. Zondervan Publishing, Grand Ra¬ 
pids, Mich., Pp. 30. $.50. 

Citizen Participation in Urran Renewal, 
W illiani Bishop Nixon and Joseph M. B6yd. 
Tennessee Stale Planning Commission, Cl- 
121 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nashville 3. Pp. 
245. Free. 

Complete Guide to Judo, Robert W. Smith, 
Editor. Charles E. Tuttle, Rutland, Yt. Pp. 
249. $3.95. 

Community Facilities (Second Annual Com- 
peiition). National Associaiion of Home 
Builders, 1625 L St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Pp. 56. Free. 


(Cont. on page 72) 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Supervisory Methods in Municipal Ad¬ 
ministration, Fronk P. Sherwood and 
Walloce H. Best. Internotionol City 
Managers’ Association, 1313 Eost 60th 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Pp. 302. 
$7.50. 

This manual for a correspondence 
course,* developed by the International 
City Managers’ Association, will be of 
interest to recreation workers, particu¬ 
larly those in su|>crvisory and adminis¬ 
trative positions in the public service. 
There are fifteen chapters dealing with 
such subjects as “The Supervisor and 
the Individual,” “The Supervisor, the 
Individual and the Group,” “Creating 
a Climate of Participation,” “Commun¬ 
icating Successfully,” “Handling Per¬ 
sonnel,” and others. 

Also available is a training kit, which 
contains case studies, discussion ques¬ 
tions (ten per chapter), and two printed 
pamphlets used in the U. S. Air Force 
management course for supervisors: 
How to Understand Workers and How 
to Apply Techniques of Good Human 
Relations . Supplementary materials in¬ 
clude a guide and checklist for discus¬ 
sion leaders, selected bibliography on 
municipal supervision, and a selected 
list of films and film strips for use in 
municipal supervisory training. The 
discussion leader also receives quiz 
sheets for all students. There is a quiz 
for each lesson; all questions are either 
true-false or multiple- choice. This kit 
is free to those who enroll in the course; 
otherwise it costs $3.00. 

Two sound film strips, developed 
especially for the course, may be used 
with it or separately. They are Develop¬ 
ing an Understudy and The Supervisor 
and the Individual . They cost $30.00 
each or $50.00 for the set.— W . C. Suth¬ 
erland , directory NRA Recreation Per¬ 
sonnel Service . 

Games of the Orient, Stewort Culin. 
Chorles E. Tuttle, Rutlond, Vt. Pp. 177. 
$3.75. 

In 1895, Stewart Culin, director of 
the Museum of Archaeology and Pal¬ 
eontology at the University of Pcnn- 

• For complete information regarding the 
course, write to the International City Man¬ 
agers’ Association at the above address. 


sylvania, published a book entitled 
Korean Games. This was a collector’s 
item, limited to 550 copies. Mr. Culin 
was a noted collector of games of the 
world; his writings were unique, as the 
West knew little of this aspect of 
Oriental culture. Last year, Charles 
E. Tuttle had the foresight to republish 
this wonderful book under the title 
Games of the Orient . 

Both titles arc perhaps misnomers, 
or at least incomplete, for Mr. Culin, 
throughout the text and in voluminous 
footnotes, also presents materials from 
Western Europe, South America, and 
the United States, including Alaska. 
Sonic of the items discussed are far 
from the concept of games, as known 
in the United Stales. 

This treasure—for, indeed, that’s 
what it is—tells how to construct every¬ 
thing from kites to special tabic games, 
in addition to giving instructions for 
playing numerous nonequipment 
games. There is a wealth of material on 
the history of many games we know and 
play today; the charts and diagrams en¬ 
rich the text. Mr. Culin’s style is easy 
to read and he has the ability of writ¬ 
ing instructions in a most readable 
fashion. 

Every professional recreation leader 
should be acquainted with this material. 
It is the substance with which we work, 
and to be effective, we must understand 
the dimensions of our tools. Mr. Culin 
helps us to do this in a painless, edify¬ 
ing, and intriguing way.— Elliott M. 
Cohen , Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the III and Handicapped . 

School Sites: Selection, Development, 
and Utilization, James L. Toylor. Office 
of Education, U.S. Department of 
Heolth, Education, and Welfare. U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 91. Paper, $.75. 

This publication should be of interest 
to every recreation executive and board 
member. It is profusely illustrated with 
layouts of school sites and contains val¬ 
uable suggestions with reference to the 
determination of site needs, the relation 
of site planning to the school program, 
and methods of selecting, acquiring, 
planning, and developing the site. It is 



Leased FREE! 


Stop wotting time recording Inventory costs, 
bonding out bolls ond poylng top prices for low 
quolity bolls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Soil Meter NOWI 


Leosed FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
ossured—return mochine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive bord wood ond metol cobinet—7Yi x 8Vi x 15 
inches high. Eosy to Instoll. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses eoch for 10<. Choice of 3 grodes of 
top quolity bolls. Use profit to molnloin ond re* 
ploce poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: "Stop Wosting Their Time.*' 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

MCOWOUTID 

SHENANDOAH. PENNA. 



100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS 
TABLES 

Entirely constructed of heovy-duty 
ALUMINUM, exclusively designed for 
intensive use In aii types of public 
recreation areas located indoors and 
outdoors. 

• Outlasts oil other Ping-Pong tables 
In public areos. 

• FOLDING ond RIGID LEG MODELS. 

• Slandord size ond boll-bounce. 

• No molntenonce or replocement 
problems. 

• In 2 sections—4 legs eoch section. 
Eoslly seporoted Into 2 tobies for 
mony other uses. 

Atlroctively finished In green nonglore 
surfoce ond sliver lines. 

• NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS In Colleges, Schools, Clubs, 
Ploygrounds, Gymnoslums, etc. 

For full defaii t write 

AIL METAL TENNIS TABLE CO. 

p. O. BOX 142, TEANECK, N. i. 
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Community Living i,n Cooperative Housing, 
Clara Fox. Play Schools Association, 41 
W. 57th St., New York 19. Pp. 80. Paper, 
$.75. 

Contract Bridge, Sportshelf, Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, $.75. 

Costume Book for Parties ANn Plays, The, 
Joseph Leaning. J. B. Lippincott, E. Wash¬ 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5. Pp. 123. $3.25. 

Curling at a Glance, Dar Curtis. Darwin 
Curtis, 21 Indian Hill Rd., Winnetka, 111. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Dictionary of Personnel and Industrial 
Relations, Esther L. Becker. Philosophical 
Lihrary, 15 E. 40th St., New r York 16. Pp. 
366. $10.00. 

Eagle Sports Annual, Marcus Morris, Edi¬ 
tor. Sportslielf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 128. $2.50. 

Educators GuinE to Free Slidefilms, 1958, 
Mary Horkheimcr and John W. Diffor, Edi¬ 
tors. Educators Progress Service, Ran¬ 
dolph, Wis. Pp. 206. Paper, $6.00. 

EnucATous Guide to Free Tapes, Scripts, 
and Transcriptions, 1959. Educators Pro¬ 
gress Service, Box 497, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 
229. Paper, $5.75. 

Elementary School Child and 11 is Posture 
Patterns, The, Evelyn A. Davies. Applc- 
ton*Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New 
York 1. Pp. 80. Paper, $.95. 

Elementary Teachers GuinE to Free Cur¬ 
riculum Materials (15th Annual Edi¬ 
tion), Patricia 11. Suttles, Editor. Educa¬ 
tors Progress Service, Randolph, Wis. Pp. 
318. Paper, $6.50. 

Fact Book on Aging. Department of Eco¬ 
nomic Security, Frankfort, Ky. Pp. 77. 
Free. 

Fitness of American Youtii. President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, 441 G St., N.W., 
Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 88. Free. 

500 Games for Boys and Girls, Vernon How¬ 
ard. Zondervan Publishing, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. Pp. 92. Paper, $1.50. 

Folk Dance Catalog, The, Compiled by 
Dolores Filardi. American Squares, 1159 
Broad St., Newark 5, N. J. Pp. 159. $3.50 
(on loosclcaf cards). 

Fun for the Not-So-Younc, Sid G. Hedges. 
Philosophical Lihrary, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 142. $3.75. 

Fun from tiie Bible, Leda P. McBride. Zon¬ 
dervan Publishing, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Pp. 61. Paper, $1.00. 

Fun with Scraps, Viola llening. Bruce Pub¬ 
lishing, 400 N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. 
Pp. 178. $3.00. 

Gang, The. Herbert Bloch and Arthur Nied- 
erhoffer. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Pp, 231. $6.00. 

Physical Education for Children, Elizabeth 
Halsey and Lorena Porter. Henry Holt, 383 
Madison Ave., New York 17. Pp. 416. $5.75. 

Physical Education for Elementary 
Schools, Ruth Evans, Thelma I. and Mary 
E. Bacon, and Joie L. Stapleton, McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 
317. $5.50. 

Physical Education in the Modern Ele¬ 
mentary School, Charles A. Bucher, Ed. 
D., and Evelyn M. Reade, Ed. D. Mac¬ 
millan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
437. $5.50. 


one of the first books to recognize the 
fundamental importance of cooperative 
planning on the part of the school with 
the recreation department and other 
community agencies in the selecting, ac¬ 
quiring, and developing of school prop¬ 
erties. 

For example, the author states: “Ex¬ 
ploring the possibilities of cooperation 
with other community agencies is im¬ 
portant. At the very least, information 
should he secured relative to their plans 
and programs. Park boards and recrea¬ 
tion commissions in some communities 
cooperate with schools in planning fa¬ 
cilities for joint usage. Sometimes such 
an arrangement offers the only solution 
to securing a desirable site.” 

Many illustrations demonstrate the 
importance of planning school sites to 
serve community as well as school 
needs. It is pointed out that the school- 
park idea not only saves the taxpayers 
money, but provides better resources 
for school and community programs. 
Two sections meriting special mention 
are a report of materials used in sur¬ 
facing playground areas in a large num¬ 
ber of cities and a tabic setting forth 
the recommended minimum size of 
school sites adopted by state education 
departments .—George Butler , director , 
NRA Research Department . 

Sports and Recreation Facilities: For 
School and Community, M. Alexander 
Gabrielsen and Caswell M. Miles, Edi¬ 
tors. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Pp. 370. $6.00 t * 

As Dr. Walter D. Cocking, editor of 
The School Executive , states in the fore¬ 
word: “Editors Gabrielsen and Miles 
have planned and developed an impor¬ 
tant and interesting book that should be 
extremely helpful to all those concerned 
with the sports facilities and the rec¬ 
reation facilities of both schools and 
communities.” Major emphasis is given 
to school areas and facilities although, 
throughout the book, it is recognized 
that these should be designed for both 
school and community recreation use. 
The importance of cooperative planning 
between school and municipal authori¬ 
ties is stressed by several contributors. 

This volume contains more detailed, 
technical data on the design and con¬ 
struction of various types of facilities 
than any other single publication. The 
chapters were written by twenty-one 
specialists and contain valuable up-to- 
date information for the guidance of 
agencies or communities planning to de¬ 
velop such facilities as a gymnasium, 
indoor or outdoor swimming pool, golf 
course, or skating rink, among others. 
Chapters dealing with lighting for 
sports and various types of surfaces 
contain detailed information. Sports 


and Recreation Facilities merits a place 
in every school and recreation library. 

Brainstorming, Charles Clark. Creative 
Thinking Courses, Inc., 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 36. Pp. 262. $4.50. 

“Brainstorming,” which appears to 
be increasing in popularity, has proven 
its value as an idea-producing tech¬ 
nique. This book gives a rather clear 
and comprehensive treatment of brain¬ 
storming and covers almost every as¬ 
pect of the subject, explaining how you 
can make it work for you. 

The author tells the inside facts and 
explains how this technique can be used 
for almost any gathering, from family 
groups to large corporations. He has 
conducted many brainstorming sessions 
for important concerns and is available 
for this type of service.—W. C. Suther¬ 
land, director, NRA Recreation Person¬ 
nel Service. 

Sound Sketches with Rhythm Instru¬ 
ments, J. Lilian Vandevere. Carl Van 
Roy Ca., 2917 Ave. R, Brooklyn 29, 
New York. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

Leaders who have worked with 
rhythm instruments know that Miss 
Vandevere was one of the most prolific 
— and best — writers of rhythm-band 
scores for children. This new booklet, 
published posthumously, is excellent 
and can be put to use immediately in 
your summer program. It consists of 
delightful, simple stories that can be 
read by the leader, told by one child, or 
divided among a group of children. The 
stories are accompanied by simple 
scores for rhythm band instruments, 
not “pat,” but depending upon the 
child’s self-expression and interpreta¬ 
tion, not only in music but in basic 
physical activities. 

The illustrations are delightful, the 
material fresh and natural—a real find, 

The Swimming Pool Book, Robert 
Scharff. M. Barrows and Company, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, 
Pp. 214. $3.50* 

The nationwide construction of home 
and club swimming pools has created a 
demand for a publication that sets forth 
in a rather elementary but clear and 
concise manner the essential informa¬ 
tion with reference to planning, con¬ 
struction, operation, and maintenance 
of a small pool. The Swimming Pooi 
Book has obviously been designed tc 
meet this need and its contents should 
be exceedingly useful to any individual 
or group interested in building an out 
door pool. 


* Available from NRA Recreation Bool 
Center, 8 W. 8th Street, New York 11. 
t No 10% discount on this book. 
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HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Nothing’s so precious to a 
child as her mother’s love. It 
surrounds her and helps her 
find her way in a big strange 
world. 

And though she doesn't 
know it yet, peace is precious, 
too. It makes the lives of both 
mother and daughter more 
secure. 

But like most precious 
things, peace is not free. Peace 
costs money. Money for 
strength to keep the peace. 
Money for science and educa¬ 
tion to help make peace last¬ 
ing. And money saved by 
individuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 

Your Bonds make you a 
Partner in strengthening 
America’s Peace Power. 

The chart below shows how 
the Bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. They help us keep the 
things worth keeping. 

Think it over. Are you buy¬ 
ing enough? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 

(in Inst 8 years , II months) 


Nyw 

Wilt ibftt 

$2,500 

$5,000 

$10,000 

ucti week 
art 

$4.75 

$9.50 

$18.75 




HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 



The U.S. Government does not pay for this adierbising. The Treasury Deportment thonks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 





























recreation that entertains more people 

in less space... 



Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hail or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


Mew Rubber-Plastic Wheels are kind to gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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Dress Up Your Recreation Program 

with 

T-SHIRTS • SWEAT SHIRTS • JACKETS 

‘CHAMPION 

KNITWEAR COMPANY, INC. 

Low Cost, Top Value, Prompt Delivery 

We carry a full size and color range for ail team sports and activities, plus a full line 
of leader sportswear. 

Let Us Make You a Free Sample T-Shirt with 
Your Own Recreation Program Design or Insignia 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 

115 COLLEGE AVENUE ROCHESTER 7. NEW YORK 


• We are Manufarturers And Sell Direct • Write for Free Sportswear Catalogue 



IPs Playground 
Summer Notebook 
Time . .. 

If you're a NOTEBOOK fan, don't bother to read this. Just get 
your order in quiek-like-a-flash—and don't forget to order that extra 
copy you wished you'd had last year! 

For new subscribers ( bless ’em!) the PLA^: GROUND SUMMER 
NOTEBOOK is the MOST. It's a whole summer compressed into 
a set of twelve bulletins. Easy to read, bard to forget. Best of all, 
it’s FUN! 

WHAT does it cover? Just what you need — 









Arts and Graffs - Music and Dancing - Drama - Games - Special Events • Family Nights • Fitness 
• Rainy and Hof Days - Nature • Special Groups PLUS Planning and Leadership • Promotion and Publicity 


ORDER 

NOW! 

National Recreation Association 


WHEN? Earlier this year! April 15, hopefully; May 1, definitely. 
WHO uses it? Leaders in summer recreation programs on playgrounds, 
in camps, in institutions, in day camps—wherever people play! 

HOW MUCH? Same as usual (honest!). $2.50 per set ($2 for NRA 
members). 

• 8 West Eighth Street • New York 11, New York 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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A new concept for 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATIOH 
RECREATION 
plus SAFETY! 


"The child's interests tend toward motor acts." 

"If the individual has been active throughout childhood and 
youth maximum fitness is achieved earlier." 

From JOHPER and 
Journal of lh« A. M. A 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES . . . whether as instructor, super¬ 
visor, coach, director, principal, superintendent ... to 
provide healthful recreation and effective physical educa¬ 
tion . . . are often made complex and difficult by the fact 
that children’s interests are so strongly “toward motor acts". 

SAFETY AT PLAY is no simple matter when gyms and play¬ 
grounds are crowded with active youngsters. The Cosom 
SAFE-T-PLAY idea grew out of your need to prevent 
physical injury as you promote physical fitness. 

THE LIGHTNESS AND RESILIENCE of Polyethylene make 
Cosom bats, balls and other equipment SAFE for even 
first grades and yet challenging to the skill and strength of 
high school students and adults. Because of these unique 
qualities, SAFE-T-PLAY Scoops, Bats, Balls and Bowlite 0 
(regulation bowling that needs no costly alleys) are now in 
daily use, indoors and outdoors, by schools, colleges, play¬ 
grounds, recreation departments, churches, hospitals and 
institutions all across America. 



Scoop provides active fun in safety. 



Game teaches accurate throwing and timing with Scoops. 



Batter gets a hit in game of Scoop Diamond batf. With 
the 30" Safe-T-Bat, this game can be enjoyed by 
adults as well as youngsters. 





supply 

cUoltr 
or writ* 
Cosom 
for your 
copy 


Ask your 
school 


SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS are made of 
unbreakable rugged, resilient yet 
feather-light Polyethylene plastic; safe 
far indaar play, weather-praof and 
long-lived far outdoors. 



COSOM 

6020 WAYZATA BLVD. 


O 0 ® °M 

smi-T-put©) INDUSTRIES, INC. 

MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 



Teoch regulotton bowling with Bowlite. 
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NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLISHING OF RECREATION MATERIALS 

The National Advisory Committee on the Publishing of Recreation Materials, com¬ 
posed of representatives of a variety of recreation publications—national, state, and local 
—has been established for the purpose of: a) building a closer working relationship be¬ 
tween the National Recreation Association and leaders in the recreation field on matters per¬ 
taining to publishing activities; b) strengthening the network of recreation publications 
across the country generally, thus contributing to the stature of the recreation profession. 

This purpose will be accomplished through advisory functions which also are twofold: 
one, advisory to the Association; two, advisory to the field. The committee w r ill also act as 
a clearing house for an exchange of recreation and publishing information. 
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“This is the forest primeval. The murmuring pines 
and the hemlocks. 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct 
in the twilight, 

Stand like Druids of old. . ..” 

EVANGELINE, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
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Harold Zaliniser 


Editorial 


THE LIVING WILDERNESS 


I N ADDITION lo our needs for urban and suburban spaces, 
in addition to the need for a countryside of rural loveli¬ 
ness, a landscape of beauty for our living, and in addition 
to the needs for parkways and well-developed areas for all 
kinds of outdoor recreation— in addition to all these—there 
is in our planning a need also to secure the preservation of 
some areas that are so managed as to be left unmanaged. 
These are the areas that are undeveloped by man’s mechan¬ 
ical tools and in every way unmodified by his civilization. 
They are the areas of wilderness that still live on in our na¬ 
tional parks, national forests, state parks and forests, and 

in various other categories of land. 

These are areas ... in jeopardy, not only from exploita¬ 
tion for commodity purposes, but also from appropriation 
for engineering uses. Their peculiar values are also in dan¬ 
ger from development for recreation, even from efforts to 
protect and manage them as wilderness. 

It is important to recognize these peculiar values. It is 
important to distinguish our need for the areas as wilder¬ 
ness from the needs which they serve, along with our other 
outdoor areasof parks, parkways, forests, lakes, and streams. 

Of course, there is the practical need that resides in the 
fact that many people deeply want the wilderness, and there 
is a need for realizing our ideal of preserving for everyone 
the privilege of choosing to enjoy the wilderness if he so 
wishes. We need also to preserve the wilderness because it 
is something superlative. . . . 

Blit deep down, at the base of all our needs for it, is a 
profound, a fundamental need—a need that is not only rec¬ 
reational and spiritual but also educational and scientific 
as well, and withal essential to a true understanding of our¬ 
selves, our culture . . . and our place in all nature. 

This need is for areas of the earth within which we stand 

Reprinted with permission from The Living Wilderness, pub¬ 
lished by the Wilderness Society, Washington, D. C. Mr. 
Zaiiniser has been executive secretary of The Wilderness 
Society and editor of The Living Wilderness since 1945, 


without our mechanisms that make us immediate masters 
over our environment—areas of wild nature in which we 
sense ourselves to be dependent members of an interdepend¬ 
ent community of living creatures that together derive their 
existence from the sun. 

By definition, this wilderness is a need. The very idea 
of wilderness as an area without man’s influence is man’s 
own concept. Its values are human values. Its preservation 
is a purpose that arises out of man’s own sense of his fun¬ 
damental needs, and we would surely do well more care¬ 
fully to consider these needs. 

Yet there may be danger in too conscious, too deliberate, 
too intent an afTort to see all in terms of our own welfare. 
Jesus suggested that self-seeking is not the way to self-real¬ 
ization; not deliberately, but through indirection, human 
beings realize their best welfare—by losing sight of them¬ 
selves. 

It is a great satisfaction to be able to demonstrate to an¬ 
other that an unspoiled wilderness is important because it 
serves man’s need for “escape,” but going to the wilderness 
to escape from something is no certain way of actually being 
in the wilderness at all. The only way to escape from one’s 
self in the wilderness is to lose one's self there. More real¬ 
istically, the true wilderness experience is one not of escap¬ 
ing, but of finding one’s self. . . . 

The sum of this moralizing may add up to forsaking hu¬ 
man arrogance and courting humility in a respect for the 
community and with regard for the environment. Certainly, 
the central human importance of such experience consti¬ 
tutes profound evidence of a deep need. . .. An understand¬ 
ing of this fundamental need, as well as of the so-ealled 
more practical needs, to meet the recreational demands 
of people for wilderness experience—this understanding 
should iuspire us anew to work for the perfection of our 
program for wilderness preservation, a program to serve 
not only our own human needs but also those of generations 
to follow. # 
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► Redesigned, and available free, 
. the NRA brochure Recreation Leader¬ 
ship with the III and the Handicapped 
is up-to-date and geared to high school 
and undergraduate college students. It 
explains the different types of service 
open to anyone choosing a career in 
this field. (There is a small charge for 
quantity lots.) 

► A DIGEST OF BOATING LAWS for the 
forty-nine states and the District of 
Columbia lias been published by the 
Outboard Boating Club of America, ac¬ 
cording to executive director Guy W. 
Hughes. Copies are available, upon re¬ 
quest, by writing: OBC, 307 N. Michi¬ 
gan Avenue, Chicago 1. 


► National Youtii Fitness Week— 
May 3-9, 1959 has been proclaimed by 
President Eisenhower. A packet of ma¬ 
terial is available from President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness, Washington 
25, D.C. 

Don’t let this confuse you! The first 
week in National Recreation Month 
(June) is still Youth Fitness Week, too. 
Leaders in the recreation field should 
therefore cooperate with the former and 
utilize it as preparation for our own. 
Physical skills developed in school can 
be valuable in a community-wide recre¬ 
ation observance in June. Says Dr. 
Shane MacCarthy, executive director 
of the President’s Council on Youth 
Fitness, in speaking of the Youth 
Fitness Program, “I have become in¬ 
creasingly aware of the need for greater 
interest participation in this vital pro¬ 
gram. . . . Promote community partici¬ 
pation, and support your local schools’ 
physical education program.” 


► The eighteenth annual confer¬ 
ence of the National Industrial Recrea¬ 
tion Association will be held May 24-27, 
at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Phila¬ 
delphia. 

► Tiie other side of the coin: A pro¬ 
test meeting against establishment of a 
children’s summer day camp in a resi¬ 
dential neighborhood was held in Stam¬ 
ford. Connecticut, in February. A 
“Committee to Keep North Stamford 
Residential” told property owners, “We 
want to keep our area rustic and rural, 
peaceful and quiet.” A proposed amend¬ 
ment to zoning laws is designed to re¬ 
strict the establishment and operation 
of day camps. 


y Your spring recreation calendar: 
March 29 —Easter 
April —National Hobby Month 
—Cherry Blossom Festivals 
May —May Day 

—Senior Citizens Month 
—American Bicycle Month 
NRA District Recreation Conference 
extends through May. 

► Whither DAY CAMPS? Forty new day 
eamps and play groups were on the 
New York City scene last year, accord¬ 
ing to the day camp unit of the city 
health department. This led to ail in¬ 
crease of 5,950 children served over the 
previous year — totaling 78,000 who 
were served in the 420 known day 
camps. There were more and different 
kinds of programs for teenagers and 
handicapped. 

► USA TOUR of the Ceramic Interna¬ 
tional exhibit, which has been open to 
the public from January 23 through 


March 8 at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, in New York City, is scheduled for 
Boston; Manchester, New Hampshire; 
Cleveland; Detroit; and Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. The Ceramic International is 
cosponsored by the Syracuse Museum 
of Fine Arts, the Syracuse China Corp¬ 
oration, and the Ferro Corporation of 
Cleveland. That part of the exhibit se¬ 
lected for the tour contains 203 Euro¬ 
pean works and 138 pieces from the 
United States, Canada, and Hawaii. 

y Each march is known as American 
Red Cross Month. All of us can help the 
Red Cross with our time—and dollars. 
Give to the organization that is “On the 
Job When You Need It Most.” Among 
the many things it offers are disaster 
relief, training in first aid, water safety, 
home nursing, blood banks. Give noivl 

y WARNING! Amateur rocket blasts, 
threat to the young, are still heard 
throughout the land. There is an ever¬ 
growing concern over the hazards of 
rocketry. The Civil Aeronautic Board 
stated in December, according to an AP 
release: “This concern has been en¬ 
larged by recent large-scale production 
of rockets which are available to the 
general public at a relatively low cost 
through hobby shops and department 
stores.” 

y A GOOD article, “Ballroom Dancing 
— How Soon?” by Dick Kraus of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
appeared in the December 1958 issue 
of JOHPER, published by the American 
Association for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion, and Recreation. Look it over if you 
can. He goes into a subject of impor¬ 
tance to all recreation leaders: does 
social dance instruction force young¬ 
sters to grow up too fast? 

y New federal tax bill. The Forand 
Bill (Public Law 85-859), effective Jan¬ 
uary 1, 1959, exempts privately oper¬ 
ated roller rinks and bathing beaches 
from admission taxes. Prior exemption 
was on admissions to ninety cents. 

y Wanted: The following 1947 issues 
of RECREATION—July, January, Feb¬ 
ruary, March. We will appreciate re¬ 
ceiving a set from anyone who does not 
want them. 

y The national park service, of the 
U.S. Department of the Interior, has 
announced establishment of an arche¬ 
ology branch to direct the service’s ex¬ 
panding archeological programs. Park 
Service director Conrad L. Wirth ex¬ 
plains that the action was made neces¬ 
sary in part by the increased role of 
archeology in National Park areas un¬ 
der Mission 66, inaugurated in 1956. 


y A WIDESPREAD search for a talented 
tunesmith, capable of producing a suit¬ 
able Oregon Centennial song has failed 
to turn up a composer who can fill the 
bill. This was announced by R. W. 
Hocks, publicity chairman for the Port¬ 
land Rainmakers, who have been lead¬ 
ing the hunt. Entries can be mailed to 
Song Committee, Oregon Centennial 
Commission, 511 Jackson Tower, Port¬ 
land. 


► Forty-nine years of service will be 
marked by March 17th, Camp Fire Girls 
Founders Day. Their national program 
“She Cares . . . Do You?” based on the 
conservation of our national resources, 
will reach its climax during Camp Fire 
Girls Golden Jubilee, 1960-61. Thou¬ 
sands of trees will have been planted, 
recreation areas planned, shelters for 
wildlife created, streams and waterways 
- improved. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor, Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11 — jo that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


Ilurrali! 

Sirs: 

Hurrah! Finally, even though it 
comes from outside the United States, 
someone has attempted to justify rec¬ 
reation’s existence based on a higher 
purpose than just having fun. Mr. Ru¬ 
dolf Opperman will, I hope, open the 
eyes of many in the field of recreation 
to the fact that we can justify recrea¬ 
tion’s existence based on its contribu¬ 
tion to the development of a well-ad¬ 
justed personality. (Mr. Opperman’s 
“Impressions of Recreation in Amer¬ 
ica” appeared in February, 1959, Rec¬ 
reation. Part II appears on page 92.) 

I have felt for some time that we had 
run amok and would never be able to 
elimb out! I hope now that the leaders 
in recreation in this country will take 
stock of this artiele and the one by Dr. 
Norman Miller (“Research Techniques 
for Recreation,” February). 

It seems to me that it is most difficult 
for our educators to know what to teach 
students interested in recreation with¬ 
out first knowing the philosophy which 
will guide them. 

With no acceptable philosophy giving 
the field an inspiring purpose, the re¬ 
cruitment difficulties will increase and 
we will continue to have a deficit in the 
number of graduates entering the field. 
Wc must appeal to the student’s intelli¬ 
gence rather than to the fact that he will 
be dispensing fun. 

I still like to use the quotation by 
John Collier, “We have been too often 
conducting pygmy programs seeking 
pygmy results amid giant opportuni¬ 
ties.” 

Franklin C. Hill, Director , Parks 

and Recreation Department , Rock 

Hill , South Carolina. 

U W IiolcIicarU*(I Response” 

Sirs: 

• 

I wholeheartedly respond to the work 
of the National Recreation Association. 
Until I received Recreation magazine. 


I had no idea of the scope of its w ork. 

As our local craft eenter in Brook¬ 
field, Connecticut, continues, I bceoine 
more and more eonvineed of the impor¬ 
tance of creativity or recreativity in 
some form or other. People will eome 
forty miles to us after a hard day’s 
work. It’s a combination of getting 
away from pressures or boredom as well 
as a buttressing against retirement. 
Added to this, the teachers of physi¬ 
cally or mentally handicapped come to 
us for practical help. It is a form of 
adult education that rings a bell. 

Mrs. Nancy Dubois Hagmayer, 

Brookfield Center , Connecticut. 

Answer to “Controversial?” 
Sirs: 

This is in partial answer to “Contro¬ 
versial?” on page 4 of the January, 
1959, Recreation. A close reading of 
literature of the later nineteenth century 
will tell you that many, many social 
workers believed that added leisure time 
(to be with us about 2000 A.D.) would 
prove the panacea needed to make every¬ 
one a member of the all-happy human 
family. How misinformed and mis¬ 
guided so many of these leaders were! 

Now we have a period of history 
with hitherto unbelievable leisure time, 
money, and facilities, and we have a 
problem in mental health, tensions, 
et al ., never dreamed of. 

Study after study has proved that 
money, facilities, time, and so on will 
not solve leisure-time problems. Like¬ 
wise, study after study has proved that 
leadership, and a knowledge of, and an 
interest in (which usually follow' each 
other closely) w ill create activity (which 
ean be very' healthy). 

“One docs the things lie knows how 
to do.” How many times have you heard 
that? Our experience indicates that our 
three biggest problems arc: 

• To teach youngsters w'ise use of lei¬ 
sure time. 

• A program for eighteen- to twenty- 



most comprehensive series of folk-dance rec¬ 


ords. It Includes music, pictures, and instruc¬ 
tions for 85 dances from 26 countries. And it’s 
a graded series - from kindergarten to college. 

FIRST FOLK OANCES (LPM-1625) 
for ages 5 to 8 

FOLK OANCES FOR FUN (LPM-1624) 
for third grade and up 

ALL-PURPOSE FOLK OANCES (LPM-1823) 
for age 8 and up 

FOLK OANCES FOR ALL ACES (LPM-1122) 
for age 10 and up 

FESTIVAL FOLK OANCES (LPM-1621) 
for sixth grade and up 
HAPPY FOLK OANCES (LPM-1620) 
for age 12 and up 

SPECIAL FOLK OANCES (LPM-1S19) 
for high school and college use 

The entire series of 85 dances is now available 
in seven LP.or twenty-one45 rpm albums. Each 
album can be bought separately. See and hear 
these records at your RCA Victor record deal¬ 
er’s. Or, use coupon below for complete details. 


:. \ 

I RCA Victor Record Division, Dept 206 
{ 155 East 24th Slreet, N. Y. 10. N. Y. 

: Please send ma the folder listing recordings ’• 

: of “The World of Folk Dances/* : 

• • 

: Name | 

♦ J 

i Address _ : 

: \ 

l CStv Tone State • 

• • 

i !••••«••• ...... l * 

@ RCA \ IC TOl t 
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CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 


and i° 

DESIGN... 



Of All Your 
Recreation Facilities 


• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire recreation areas , 

backed up by years of experience (84 swimming pools f rinks t 

and other facilities.) 


PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


NEW IDEAS .TRAMPOLINES 
ALWAYS COME .NISSEI 



New NISSEN 

LcttfaGcCLKt 

TRAMPOLINE 

The popular medium-sized 
Trampoline that delivers stand¬ 
ard performance for physical 

education ONLY 

programs of 
elementary 
and junior 
high schools. 

Smaller in T 
size, big in Frame pads 
value. optional and *xtra 



New NISSEN 

OVAL TUBING 

Extra strength and 
better bounce from 
this new light-weight 
frame design. Exclu¬ 
sive with Nissen, on 
Regulation and Goliath 
models. 


2-Way FOLDING 

FLEXIBILITY 

All Nissen Trampo¬ 
lines can be easily 
"half-folded** for 
greater convenience, 
and FLASH-FOLDED 
for out-of-the-way 
storage. 



mi 

ill 

n 

TRAMPOLINE CO. 


•Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Home Office and Foe lory: 200 A Avenue, N.W., Cedar Rapids, lowa, U.S.A. 
Branch Offices and Factories: 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY, LTO. 

Hainault Works, Chadwell Heath, Romford, Essex, England 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE OF CANAOA LTO., Ter. A., Box 427, Toronto 1, Ontario 

NISSEN TRAMPOLINE, Gumligen (Berne) Switzerland 

.. IT ISN’T A NISSEN . IT ISN'T A TRAMPOLINE . 


four-year-olds (an outgrowth of the 
above). 

• A program for older adults, senior 
citizens, et al. (Here again we feel this 
program someday will be sound, if the 
educational proeess in leisure-time acti¬ 
vity is good.) 

We can’t buy the premise that people 
just naturally do what is good for them 
in this complex and commercial world. 
We feci that the “worthy use of leisure 
time,” which is a cardinal principle of 
education, needs far, far more accent 
than it gets any place at present! 

Pat Dawson, Recreation Director , 
Janesville Public Schools , Janesville , 
Wisconsin. 


“I have Become Incensed . • 

Sirs: 

I have just completed reading War¬ 
ren Kershow’s article “Why Recrea¬ 
tion?” (February). I have become in¬ 
censed at the assumption that a large 
portion of our population is in favor of 
letting the children take eare of their 
own recreational needs or that recrea¬ 
tion represents bureaucracy and a drain 
on the taxpayer. 

If ever the American publie was in 
favor of supervised and well-organized 
recreation, it is right now. Now, we have 
a receptive public, but, alas, we have 
often fallen down on the job of proper 
and professional planning—thus leav¬ 
ing a distaste in the mouths of eitizens 
who have witnessed and/or possibly 
have been a part of a program which 
reeks of poor preparation. This is more 
than likely the reason why we are so of¬ 
ten referred to as “semiprofessionals.” 

I am afraid that we cannot blame any 
of our failures on a disinterested publie, 
but rather on the basis of wanting too 
much too soon, to start with, or the in¬ 
ability to cope with our loeal situation 
in a satisfactory manner. 

Although Mr. Kershow’s basie con¬ 
cepts of educational faetors of recrea¬ 
tion are important in our activities, I, 
however, cannot bring myself to believe 
that this is the end result for which we 
strive. I feel that the educational faetor 
represents the means to the end, rather 
than the end itself. 

I have never organized an activity or 
program in whieh the prime objective 
was to insure that eaeh participant 
learned the activity in question, but 
I have worked under the assumption 
that through group association, the in¬ 
dividual recreation needs are met. The 
physical education leader can, with a 
little effort, teaeh you the basie funda¬ 
mentals of any and all activities, but it 
takes the well-trained and experienced 
recreator to see that these skills (the 
means) are developed into a meaning¬ 
ful experience. * ' 


on 
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The “intangible” qualities of true rec¬ 
reation are many, but really very hard 
to define on paper. It only takes one in¬ 
cident where a youth, adult, or golden- 
ager enjoys a meaningful event or activ¬ 
ity while participating in one of yonr 
programs to make you aware of your re¬ 
sponsibilities of providing more than 
than just an educational experience. .. . 

I write this not in criticism of Mr. 
Kcrshow, but strictly as a means of air¬ 
ing one reereator’s basic concepts on 
’"Why Recreation?” 

Thomas E. Braddock;, Supervisor of 
Recreation , Skokie Park District, De¬ 
partment of Parks and Recreation , 
Skokie , Illinois. 

“.Must Tench for Carry-Over . . 

>irs: 

Hurray for Warren Kershow (Feb¬ 
ruary) who tells ns that the reereation 
must “teach for earry-over.” And a hip, 
hip, hooray for Rudolf Oppennan (Feb¬ 
ruary) who writes that “reereation 
must find a higher reason for its exist¬ 
ence and support than the mere gather¬ 
ing together of people for the sake of 
enjoyment.” 

It is unfortunate that far too few’ ree¬ 
reation activities in our communities 
today are planned to “teaeh for earry- 
over.” And far too many are justified 
solely on how’ many people have gath¬ 
ered together “for the sake of enjoy¬ 
ment.” 

Isn’t it time for all reereation leaders 
to take a new’ look at reereation activi¬ 
ties to make sure that they are empha¬ 
sizing those with “carry-over” values 
and telling the public what those values 
are? And shouldn’t we begin to drop 
those activities whieh are useful only 
in the puffing of attendance figures? 
Harold W. Williams, occasional 
contributor to Recreation Maga¬ 
zine, Harrisburg , Pennsylvania. 

The International Situation 

Sirs: 

In reviewing the January issue of 
Recreation, I note in the article pre¬ 
pared by Bob Homey the statement. 
“International reereation will develop if 
international relationships improve.” 

While we do not dispute this obser¬ 
vation, it occurs 1o us that the reverse is 
likewise true, mainly, international re¬ 
lationships can be improved through in¬ 
ternational recreation activities. This is 
the premise on whieh our committee 
was organized and there is evidence in 
abundance that good sportsmen, be¬ 
cause ificy have learned to praetiee fair 
play, make excellent ambassadors, with¬ 
out portfolio, for their respective coun¬ 
tries. 

Eddie P. F. Eagan, Chairman. Peo- 
ple-to-People Sports Committee , A ew 
York, New York. 


NOW! A COMPLETE 

AIR RIFLE RANGE 


• Ready to use 
in any 

15 FOOT 
SPACE 

INDOORS and 
OUTDOORS! 

ONLY 

$34« 

THIS DAISY RANGE 

GUARANTEED 

To Satisfy You or 
Return It For 
PROMPT REFUND 
By Sept. 1, 1959! 


ORDERS 

MUST be on official Rec¬ 
reation Department Pur¬ 
chase Order to earn this 
SPECIAL $34.95 Pricel 
Order Yours Today. 



RANGE CONTENTS 


(4) No. 94 Daisy Air Rifles (with windage and 
elevation sight adjustment) 

(1) No. 500 Case Daisy BB Shot (17,800 rounds) 
(100) No. 10 Instruction Sheets 

(200) No. 78-A Official NR A Air Rifle Targets 
(200) No. 78-B Practice Targets (400 bulls) 

(2) No. 13 Range Backstops (portable, setf- 
standlng corrugated with canvas backstop) 

(I) Rif/e Instructors Packet 



SAFER SPRING-TYPE B>*fB RIFLES 

DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


DEPT. 5339,ROGERS, ARKANSAS, U.S.A. 




Lists training aids and equipmei 
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Camping .. . 

by the Day 


T IE day camp is primarily distinguishable from the 
overnight camp by virtue of the fact that the child re¬ 
turns to his home each evening. Otherwise, the more nearly 
it approaches the situations prevailing in true camping, in 
program, facilities, or both, the better. It is the place where 
a camping atmosphere pervades, where a nearness to nature 
is fell, where activities not available in a winter program 
are enjoyed, and the other values obtainable only in camp. 

Everyone knows what camping includes and that, in ad¬ 
dition to the above, a camper learns many other exciting 
things, such as the techniques of firebuilding, cook outs, 
exploring, how to make a nature trail, and so on—all under 
the guidance, of trained and experienced counselors. Taps 
and sleeping under the stars are about the only activities 
denied him in a well-planned day camp, and sometimes even 
these are managed. 

The following comments and information have been re¬ 
ported by recreation departments about day camps now en¬ 
joying successful operation. 

Topeka , Kansas —The most worthwhile undertaking of the 
Topeka Recreation Commission has been the day-camp pro¬ 
gram, with its capacity attendance and participation. The 
results of this year’s camp program point out, beyond a 
doubt, that this can he an answer to many of the Icisurc- 


“Some of childhood's nicest memories are 
of long golden summer days spent out-of-doors." 

« 

time ills and problems of present-day living for boys and 
girls under fifteen years of age. I sincerely believe that 
more true value can be obtained, recreationally, from dollars 
spent on the day-camp program than probably on any other 
one activity normally conducted in a municipal recreation 
program. The fact that the element of adventure can be in¬ 
jected into the program more realistically in this setting 
plays an important part in this picture. 

Activity in a day-camp atmosphere takes on a newer 
‘‘look” than the same activity on a neighborhood play¬ 
ground or park. It is this new perspective that provides the 
experience of adventure that holds the concentrated atten¬ 
tion of the hoy and girl so much more than is possible in a 
neighborhood or playground setting. 

Boating and canoeing were added to the day-camp activi¬ 
ties in expanding and enlarging the eight five-day weekly 
sessions. 

Considerable emphasis was given to the continued devel¬ 
opment of the volunteer junior-leader program. The eighty- 
two hoys and sixty-eight girls serving in this capacity re¬ 
ceived invaluable training and experience in leadership. 
We believe these to he values not obtainable in any other 
way except through this kind of experience. 

Six hundred and forty-seven hoys and 454 girls, making a 


Cooking over a campfire during day camp program al Hillsborough 


Hivcr Slale Park near Zepliyrliills, Florida. 


















lotal of 1101, plus 150 junior leaders, a total of 1251 camp¬ 
ers registered and participated in the camp program.— 
R. Foster Blaisdell, Superintendent, in Kansas Recrea¬ 
tion Society Journal, September-October, 1957 . 

► 

Kansas City , Missouri —Parents in Kansas City can register 
their child in one of ten day camps, for a registration fee 
of SI.00 to cover a period of one or more weeks. The pro¬ 
gram includes crafts, games, trips, camping activities, and 
weekly swimming. 

A director and counselors are assigned to each day camp, 
the staff consisting of adult teachers and college students 
specially trained to work with children. The program op¬ 
erates Monday through Friday, from 9:30 A.M. to 3:30 P.M. 
The children are expected to attend regularly. They bring 
their own lunches. Fresh milk, delivered to camp daily, is 
made available for seven cents per half pint. Rest periods 
are a part of each day's schedule. Regular trips are taken 
by chartered bus to the swimming pool and other points of 
interest around the city. Each child must furnish written 
permission from his parents in order to go on these ‘‘away- 
from-day-camp-trips.” 

Arlington County , Virginia —Our day-camp program is 
characterized by an out-of-doors setting, eamp-type activi¬ 
ties, cxj>erienee in small-group living under adult leadership, 
healthfuhliving, and primarily ♦ • . fun, adventure and new 
experiences as a result of outdoor living. 

The program comprises the thinking and planning of the 
whole camp community including the campers themselves, 
under the supervision and guidance of trained and experi¬ 
enced counselors. Campers are divided into age groups. 
Camp activities include eamperafts, cook outs, firebuilding, 
knot tying, explorations, hiking, nature lore, nature crafts, 
singing, low organized games, archery, stunts, games, swim¬ 
ming. and closing program. Swimming instruction is given 
by counselors, certified as Red Cross Swimmers. Rainy-day 
programs consist of social games, crafts, storytelling and 
singing, under shelter. 

Campers arrive promptly at 8:30 A.M., transportation to 
and from camp being provided by the parent. The camping 
season consists of three camp periods, each of three weeks 
duration. Any child seven years of age but not yet fourteen 
on or before June 18, 1956, may register. A total fee of 
twenty dollars per three-week period is payable at the time 
of registration. This fee includes in ilk each day, eamperaft 
materials, transportation for swimming trips, swimming fees 
and the use of two day-eamp shirts. In addition, campers 
are asked to bring a small amount of money for weekly 
group cook outs. Registrations for one or more camp periods 
start on June 4th and continue until all camp vacancies are 
filled. 

Campers are asked to bring a lunch each day (milk is 
provided) and are notified when to bring swimming suits, 
towels, cook-out money, and so on. Camp clothing consists 
of shorts or jeans, socks, sturdy shoes, and camp shirts. 
These arc issued on the first day of eamp and must be re¬ 
turned to the counselor on the last day of the camp period. 



Thrill of llie fisherman is experienced in Columbia Park Day 
Camp, Chicago Park District. Program should bring ihe child¬ 
ren closer lo nature, leave city playground aclivilics behind. 


For rainy days, children are requested to dress warmly and 
to have raincoat and hat. 

I)ay-Canip Objectives 

The eamp program should afTord an opportunity for the 
campers to participate in a creative outdoor group experi¬ 
ence in a democratic setting, and should provide for the de¬ 
velopment of each individual. 

The camp should develop objectives in the following 
areas: 

• Outdoor living. 

® Fun and adventure. 

• Social adjustment—for example, the development of in¬ 
dependence and reliability, the ability to get along with 
others, and values in group living. 

• An understanding of individuals and groups of varied 
backgrounds. 

• Improvement of heallh. 

• Skills and appreciation, particularly as related to the out- 
of-doors. 

• Spiritual values. 

The program should he so planned, administered, and 
supervised as to lead to the achievement of general camping 
objectives and the sj>eeial objectives of the particular camp. 
It is recommended that these be stated in writing. Essen¬ 
tially, the program should be related to the central theme 
of living together in a natural environment and learning to 
enjoy the out-of-doors.—From Day Camp Standards , a leaf¬ 
let puhlishcd by American Camping Association. Bradford 
Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. 

Where Shall the Campers Camp? 

The following is based on the experience of the Day Camp 
Unit of the Department of Health, New York City. 
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How can you combine the urban advantages of a large 
city with the feel of nature you want in your “ideal” camp 
site? That question has no easy answer. It is certainly a chal¬ 
lenge to find a spot in the city where your campers can spend 
a major part of every day in the open air. 

We had luck on our side. We live near the outskirts and 
like to feel that we are as close to nature as we can possibly 
get and still be city dwellers. 

Here are some of the goals we kept in mind as we first 
began hunting for a place to camp: 

1) Large enough space, seventy-five to a hundred square 
feet per child, with a variety of surfaces free from hazards. 

2) Adequate drainage. 

3) Trees and bushes providing adequate shade. 

4) Easily accessible to transportation. 

5) Enough nearby toilet facilities and drinking water. 

6) Nearby emergency medical facilities. 

7) Adequate indoor space. 

AH these aims may not be immediately within reach but 
can be de\eloped as the camp grows. Certain regulations 
which the various city departments have established are 
included in the appendix to this guide. Meanwhile, here 
are some specific standards a camp should meet regarding 
indoor and outdoor facilities. 

Indoor Facilities and Equipment 

Naturally you will need enough space to accommodate all 
the children—and this is generally agreed to be thirty to 
thirty-five square feet of floor space per child in each activity 
room. Some of our rooms not large enough for an active 
program are used for quiet activities such as reading, listen¬ 
ing to music, and table games. Remember that children like 
to be in rooms that are cheerful and colorful. 

Every room should have at least one window which opens 
onto a public thoroughfare or a yard or court. The yard 
or court should he at least ten feet wide and extend the 
length or width of the huilding. If the windows constitute 
less than ten per cent of the floor area, you should also pro¬ 
vide adequate ventilation by some mechanical means. 

Now’ here’s a word about room lighting. Light is measured 
in foot-candles, and the Illuminating Engineering Society 
and American Institute of Architects recommend thirty 
foot-candles of light in a workroom; ten foot-candles in 
washrooms, lunchrooms, and stairways; and five foot- 
candles in open corridors. You can ask the Bureau of Sani¬ 
tary Inspections of the Department of Health to check. 

Here’s a word about the toilet facilities that must be pro¬ 
vided. There should be a minimum of one toilet for each 
fifteen children. If you have more than one hundred chil¬ 
dren, one toilet for each twenty-five children will be ade¬ 
quate. There should be separate toilets for boys and girls 
over six years of age. Where urinals are provided for hoys, 
at least one-quarter of the fixtures should be flush toilets. 

One washbasin will serve twenty-five children. Toilet and 
washing facilities should be under supervision at all times 
while the children are using them. 

For that cool drink of water—so refreshing and so es¬ 
sential on a hot sultry day—the easiest solution is drinking 


fountains. Drinking fountains should be of the angle-jet 
type, with sufficient pressure to raise the water one inch 
above the spout. If w r ater is drawn from tap or faucet, ufee 
disposable paper cups. 

The kitchen and dining areas need special attention. Not 
only should they be arranged so that food can be prepared 
and served efficiently, but they must be kept sanitary. 

If you plan activities involving power tools or kilns or 
such special equipment, cjon’t forget to check in advance to 
see if the building is adequately wired. Naturally you’ll 
provide proper safety devices on this equipment. 

The equipment you will need depends on the age of the 
children, how many there are, and the variety of activities 
you will offer. It should suit their size. For example, the 
chairs should permit their feet to rest on the floor; the table 
tops should be within easy reach. Lockers should be sized 
to permit the children to hang up their own extra bathing 
suit, towel, and sweater. (Locker ventilation is important.) 

Here are some other indoor facilities you’ll need: isolation 
space in case a youngster becomes ill; office space for the 
director and the staff too, if possible; a room set aside for 
counselors; storage space for supplies and equipment. 

Outdoor Facilities and Equipment 

Some of childhood’s nicest memories are those of long 
golden summer days spent out-of-doors. Happy is the day- 
camp director who can provide that kind of experience. If 
not. the w ise operator tries to give his campers as rfiuch out- 
of-doors fun as he can. Discovering the natural life of this 
world of ours is still possible, even in urhan New York. 

If your camp site offers no outdoor area, the next hesl 
thing is to arrange to use a public park. Check on availa- 
hility of picnic tables, benches, fireplaces, and storage facili¬ 
ties. Then check in person the specific area that is assigned 
to you. Be prepared to transport your own equipment every 
day. We suggest that you furnish toilet tissue, soap, and 
paper towels for your campers. 

Out-of-door facilities must include some place to go in 
case of rain. To get away from prolonged exposure to the 
sun, tents may be practical. Awnings, canopies, and beach 
umhrellas may serve. If you go there by bus, keep the buses 
handy for emergencies. 

If you are like most of us, you are looking forward to the 
day when you will have your ow’n camp site. The American 
Camping Association can give you names of professional 
camp planners for assistance with site selection, terrain 
problems, building materials, and current construction costs. 

And you can let your imagination come into its ow n when 
it’s time to choose equipment. I’m happy to note a swing 
away from the standard seesaws and climbing bars. How 
much more fun is an old car, a trolley, a fire engine or may¬ 
be even an airplane or boat—stripped of their hazardous 
parts, inviting the children to improvise, to dream up situa¬ 
tions, to set their imaginations in action. We need to use 
all our ingenuity in the choice of equipment. What a satisfy¬ 
ing feeling it would give us to watch the gradual and sys¬ 
tematic development of our own camp site.— Reprinted ivith 
permission from A Day Camp Director Speaks, Lucille 
Peterson McCabe , editor . NYC Department of Health . 
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Immediate citizen action is vitally 
needed in the fight to keep our 
green spaces or to acquire new 
ones for the future. 

Get 

That 

Land! 

Urban Sprawl 

In the next three or four years, Amer¬ 
icans will have a chance to decide how 
decent a place this country will be to 
live in now, and for generations to 
come. Already huge patches of once 
green countryside have been turned 
into vast, smog-filled deserts that are 
neither city, suburb, nor country, and 
each day—at a rate of some three 
thousand acres a day—more country¬ 
side is being bulldozed under. You 
can’t stop progress, they say, yet much 
more of this kind of progress and we 
shall have the paradox of prosperity s 
lowering our real standard of living. 

With characteristic optimism, most 
Americans still assume that there will 
he plenty of green space on the other 
side of the fence. Hut this time there 
won’t be. It is not merely that the 
countryside is ever receding; in the 
great expansion of the metropolitan 
areas, the subdivisions of one city are 
beginning to meet up with the sub¬ 
divisions of another. Flying from Los 
\ngelcs to San Bernardino—an un¬ 
nerving lesson in man’s infinite capa¬ 
city to mess up his environment—the 
traveler can see a legion of hulldozers 
gnawing into the last remaining tract 
of green between the two cities, and 
from San Bernardino another legion 
of bulldozers gnawing westward. High 
over New Jersey, midway between New 
York and Philadelphia, the air traveler 
has a fleeting illusion of green space, 
hut most of it has already been bought 
up, and outlying supermarkets and 
drive-in theaters arc omens of what is 
to come. On the outer edge of the pres¬ 


ent Philadelphia metropolitan area, 
where there will he one million new 
people in the ten years ending in 1960, 
some of the loveliest countryside in the 
world is being irretrievably fouled, and 
the main body of suburbanites has yet 
to arrive. 

The problem, of course, is not an ab¬ 
solute shortage of land. Even with the 
sixty million increase in population ex¬ 
acted in the next two decades, Amer¬ 
ica’s 1.9 billion acres of land will l>e 
quite enough to house people, and very 
comfortably. It will not be enough, 
however, if land is squandered. It is 
in the metropolitan area that most peo¬ 
ple are going to be living, and the fact 
that there will remain thousands of 
acres of. say, empty land in Wyoming 
is not going to help the man living in 
Teaneck, New' Jersey.— William H. 
WllYTE, Jr., in The Exploding Metrop¬ 
olis (Doubleday , $3.95). 



Conerelc cloverlenfx deflower llie 
cottiilryt&icic. 


Are Parks Too Expensive? 

When you spot an effort to take over 
your community’s parks, you ought to 
scream, jump up and down, protest in 
the name of your children and your 
children’s children. After all, our land 
is a priceless heritage and this genera¬ 
tion has no right to disinherit those of 
the future. 

Usually the campaign to invade the 
parks flaunts an economy hanner: “Put 
the city garage on city land and save 
. . . ” or, “l^et’s not keep this land of! 
tax rolls any longer.” 

Such poeketbook appeals sound hard- 
headed, but you can fight hack with 
more than soft talk about the beauty 
of greenery or how the kids need a place 
to play. Giving up parks to save money 
may well be false economy* For one 
thing, parks usually increase tax values 
in surrounding proj>erty. In Pittsburgh, 


Pennsylvania, for example, a sixty-acre 
slum was razed; half was rebuilt, the 
other half left as park. A few' years 
later, despite, the thirty acres taken off 
the tax rolls, land value of the entire 
tract increased SI0,500,000. 

Replacing lost parks can 1 m? hideously 
expensive, even prohibitive. Running 
a freeway through Griffith Park in Los 
Angeles revealed that any adjoining 
open land bought to compensate for the 
loss w'ould cost $35,000 an acre. If open 
land is expensive and getting scarcer 
every day, can your town still lay its 
hands on any decent parkland, or is it 
too late for anything but regrets? 

Yes, you can still get parks. It is not 
too late—yet. Many localities may have 
golden opportunities under their noses 
right now'. Despite the headlong spread 
of suburbs over the countryside, a sur¬ 
prising amount of open land has l>een 
left behind. Subdivisions have leap- 
frogged each other in their respective 
quest for cheaper acreage, sometimes 
jumping sizable tracts. Bypassed areas 
may have been too small for developers 
with big ideas, they may have had topo¬ 
graphical features that would make 
building expensive, or the land may 
have been hard to buy up in a hurry. 

All of these bypassed tracts arc pos¬ 
sible park sites. The enveloping sub¬ 
divisions provide their natural users. 
The terrain that discouraged builders 
might he just right for recreation. Not 
every idle scrap of land will do. of 
course. The task of selection belongs 
to your locality’s planning ami recrea¬ 
tion officials; but, almost certainly, 
some of those vacant spots ought to be 
parks and nothing else, ever. 

Your community should be sizing up 
the possibilities right now, too. for a 
very good reason. You'll never get your 
parks any cheaper. Stalling means more 
expense in the end. Ask any informed 
real estate man what those lands sold 
for ten years ago!— From “Get Your 
Community to Crab That J'acanl Land.' 
Changing Times, /lugusi 9 1958. 


“A vigorous, progressive park pro¬ 
gram must be maintained in order to 
make highly industrialized urban life not 
only bearable but happy, interesting, and 
attractive/'—R obert Mosls. 
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Recreation programs offer an opportu¬ 
nity to stimulate a love for trees and an 
appreciation of their beauty and utility . 



The Place of the 
Tree Warden in 
Recreation 


Stephen Mahoney 


M Y work, as a park and recreation superintendent, has 
included jurisdiction over the tree and moth work in 
the community. In this dual role, there has been an oppor¬ 
tunity to correlate these two apparently disparate fields and 
to discover that the executive who directs forestry and moth 
work has a direct contribution to make to his community’s 
recreation program. 

To appreciate properly the potentiality of the tree expert, 
we must realize that in the seemingly perfunctory work of 
caring for shade trees—in the work-a-day world of plant¬ 
ing, trimming, spraying, or removing trees—the tree warden 
is engaged in one of the most inspiring occupations avail¬ 
able to a lavman. 

The tree warden is equipped with knowledge in a special 
field of education—a knowledge which, when imparted to 
the impressionable minds of youngsters, helps to bring out 
and cultivate some of the finer human qualities. A child 
who becomes interested in trees and regards them as things 
of beauty and utility: who appreciates that a tree, to live its 
life, must breathe and drink and feed; who learns that, 
though stomachlcss, a tree gets hungry; though mouthless, 
it requires drink; though lunglcss, it breathes in oxygen; 
who acquires the knowledge that the sap of a tree is drawn 
by capillary action from the roots and flows out to the leaves; 
a child whose life is enriched with these and other facts 
about a tree has assimilated something that adds to his 
education, providing him with a leisure-time hobby that 
will enrich his entire life. 

The opportunity for sharing information about trees and 
stimulating a love for them is afforded today in the recrea¬ 
tion programs of our cities and towns. Whether set up in 
separate recreation departments or under the park or 
school departments, these programs provide a leisure-time 
field of education which, in many respects, surpasses the 


Mr. Mahoney was superintendent of recreation in Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts . 


formal education of the classroom. The recreation unit, 
with its noncompulsory attendance, its freedom unrestricted 
by scheduled periods and ringing bells, its patrons engaged 
in pursuits of their own liking rather than prescribed cur¬ 
ricula, has a wholly informal atmosphere, in contrast to the 
nal 1 1\ necessarily pervading the classroom. That is why 
playground or recreation center constitutes an ideal place 
for teaching fair play, truthfulness, respect for the rights 
of others, cooperation, and many of the other abstract qual¬ 
ities so essential to the physical, mental, and social well- 
heing of the individual. 

^ °ung people and adults enjoy music, drama, art, and 
social activities. They enjoy making things, collecting 
things, and studying the beautiful gifts nature has provided. 

It is in this latter field that the tree expert can be of serv¬ 
ice to the recreation program. The October, 1946, issue of 
Recreation Magazine carried an account of the Junior 
Foresters, an organization of children in Omaha, Nebraska. 
It describes a course of instruction consisting of six lec¬ 
tures and demonstrations given by the city forester. The 
main subjects: how* a tree grows—including the structure 

and functions of its various parts; how to plant a tree_ 

best varieties to plant and how' to space them; how to care 
for a tree—pruning, watering, fertilizing; tree enemies and 
methods of control; products made from trees and other in¬ 
teresting facts; methods and demonstrations of tree surgery. 

Other ways of bringing such information to the patrons 
of the recreation unit include tree trails for the study of 
varieties, explaining and identifying trees by bark and leaves, 
and discussing the esthetic and economic values of trees. 
Emphasis should be placed on their cost to the taxpayer, 
their value in providing shade, their value in watersheds, 
their furnishing of homes for the birds, and their use in the 
construction of dwellings, furniture, and other necessities. 

A cross section of a tree trunk can show injuries, knots, 
and the work of insects. If you count the rings, beginning 
with the outside one, which shows the most recent year’s 
growth, you will know the tree’s age. Point out the outer 
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bark which protects the tree from injury; the inner hark 
which carries food from the leaves to all parts of the tree; 
the cambium layer which builds the new cells of wood and 
bark; the sapwood which carries the sap from roots to 
leaves; the differently colored heart wood which gives the 
tree strength; the pith rays which connect the various layers 
from core to bark. 

Look for the wide rings and the narrow rings and try 
to speculate on the reason for variations in width. Perhaps 
the rainfall record, hy years, will prove enlightening in ex¬ 
plaining the varying width of the rings. Describe how the 
wider growth occurs on the sunnier side of the tree and de¬ 
cide, with your audience, which side of the tree received 
the greater amount of sunlight. Try to determine the causes 
of the deformations seen in the rings. Insert a human touch 
in your inspection by speculating from the ring formation 
as to the size of the tree at the time of some historical event 
in the community or in the nation. 

There is material galore available to the tree expert, for 
the development of an interesting miniature course in the 
study of trees for young recreation groups. What better ex¬ 
perience for a youngster than watching the unfolding of a 
bud of different types of trees! How many youngsters—or 
oldsters for that matter—have ever seen an elm tree in 
bloom? Which are the worst enemies of trees—disease, in¬ 
sects, fire, animals, or man? How can trees he protected 
against these enemies? What trees lose their leaves in win¬ 
ter? How do leaves fall? There is practically no limit to the 
possibilities opened up when this nature course gets under 
way. 

A most practical contribution of the tree expert to the 
recreation program in a community is the planting of shade 
trees around'or in the playground area. No place is as un¬ 
inviting as a harren, open playground. Some—yes, most— 
of our city playgrounds are deficient in this respect. Not 
only from the viewpoint of civic beauty, but for comfort and 


pleasure as well, should recreation areas be planted. And 
don't forget one or two small clumps of trees in a corner of 
the area where, on the warm sultry days of the summer, 
children can enjoy passive games, listen to storytelling, or 
engage in handcrafts. 

Such planting may l>e made a part of the playground pro¬ 
gram. I know of no better civic lesson than to team up with 
the recreation director in planning a formal planting pro¬ 
gram, with appropriate songs and speeches. Trees thus 
plauted usually stimulate a proprietory attitude on the part 
of those participating in the program, and consequently arc 
usually more certain of protection during their growth. 

Don’t neglect the moth situation in connection with play¬ 
ground coo|>eration. 1 recall vividly a visit I once made to 
a city playground, to witness a special program. While 
standing with a group at one side, I noticed several cater¬ 
pillars crawling in the area, and, looking a few feet away, 
noted some poplars literally covered hy myriad satin inoths. 
The health of the trees ill a play area is most assuredly the 
tree warden’s responsibility. Regular trimming of the trees 
located on play areas and the elimination of dead or weak¬ 
ened limbs as a precautionary measure against the possible 
serious injury to some small child is also a contribution to 
the recreation program. The provision of picnic groves, 
outdoor amphitheaters, and other facilities are possibilities 
in many communities; other opportunities present them¬ 
selves from time to time. 

Finally, from the practical standpoint, there is a benefit 
to the tree warden from all this. Is it not inevitable that the 
cooperation of the tree expert in the recreation program 
will hring to the members of the community a greater love 
and respect for the trees of that community? Can we not 
expect therefrom the recruiting of young foresters who will 
instinctively aid in the protection of the trees? \es, cer¬ 
tainly, once they regard them as among the most bounteous 
gifts of the Great Creator for the enjoyment of man. # 



_ 

OF THE QRAND KHAN - 

¥ ¥ 



Of the trees which he causes to be 
planted at the sides of the roads , and 
of the order in which they are kept . 

There is another regulation adopted 
hy the grand khan, equally ornamental 
and useful. At both sides of the public 
roads lie causes trees to be planted, of 
a kind that become large and tall, and 
being only two paces asunder, they 
serve (besides the advantage of their 
shade in summer) to point out the road 


(when the ground is covered with 
snow) ; which is of great assistance and 
affords much comfort to travelers. This 
is done along all the high roads, where 
the nature of the soil admits of plan¬ 
tation; hut when the way lies through 
sandy deserts or over rocky mountains, 
where it is impossible to have trees, he 
orders stones to he placed and columns 
to he erected, as marks for guidance. 
He also appoints officers of rank, whose 


duty it is to see that all these are pro|>cr- 
ly arranged and the roads constantly 
kept in good order. Besides the motives 
that have been assigned for these planta¬ 
tions, it may he added that the grand 
khan is more disposed to make them, 
from the circumstance of his diviners 
and astrologers having declared that 
those who plant trees are rewarded w ith 
long life.—The Travels of Marco Polo. 
Orion Press , New York. 
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A discussion of the interests and characteristics 
of campers at various age levels should never 
be omitted from a counselor-training program. 


Lois Goodrich 

Age-Level 
Characteristics 
of Campers 


Decentralized camping is small-group camping un¬ 
der the supervision of one over-all director . In Trail 
Blazer Camps fformerly Life Camps) each small 
group , led by two counselors , erects its own shelter , 
prepares and serves its own food, plans, and carries 
out its own program according to camp policies. 

Says Miss Goodrich: “In camps where leaders have 
dared leave regimentation and rigid schedules behind 
and put campers in small family groups in a back-to- 
earth simple life, in the out-of-doors , working out real- 
life situations and problems, these leaders have the 
rare opportunity of discovering the real camper and 
of having him discover his place in the group and later 
in the community .” 



Teenagers need limes of privacy, limes for reading, writing, 
talking, for thinking tihoni themselves, dreaming of the future. 


S TAFF MEETINGS at camp should be 
held from time to time, to find 
what counselors find valuable from re¬ 
ports on their campers of preceding 
summers. Counselors' notes and writ¬ 
ten reports ahout campers should be a 
part of the camp only to the extent that 
they are found valuable, and they 
should be under constant evaluation. 
The director should follow up during 
the year, to see if the reports are really 
used, whether they have been of value, 
and obtain suggestions from agencies 
or parents for making them of more 
value. 

A discussion of the environmental 
problems, pressures, and tensions of 
the camper population, as a whole, 
should certainly be included in pre¬ 
camp training program, especially if 


counselors come from distant areas arid 
are not acquainted with the cultural pat¬ 
terns from which campers come. 

From some of the records, staff 
should choose some typical problems, 
such as enuresis [bed wetting], home¬ 
sickness, fighting, and work together on 
possible means toward their resolu¬ 
tion. This may be done through role 
play or through discussion of cases 
cited from counselors’ previous experi¬ 
ence. 

A discussion of camp interests and 
characteristics of children at various 
age levels should never be omitted from 
the counselor training program of any 
camp. This helps counselors to under¬ 
stand the camper to know what to ex¬ 
pect—what should be considered nor¬ 
mal. A brief of such material found 


valuable in the small-group decent¬ 
ralized camp follows. (Each camp 
should add from its own observations 
over the years the items suited to its 
own program.) 

Age-Level Characteristics and 
Interests of Children 

(A Guide to Better Understanding of 
Them, a Basis for Program Planning) 

Eight - and Nine-Year-Olds 
« i\o sustained projects for the month. 

• Don't expect permanent friendships. 
They explore friends—anyone who will 
work or play with them for an hour is 
a friend for that time. 

• One-hour activity is too long—a half 
hour is better. 

• Not too much adventure—it makes 
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Eight- anil nine-year olds, particularly, love animals—al¬ 
though often seared of them. They are linrdlv ever Imred. 


The elevens and twelves consult with a counselor. They are 
interested in planning, can devise ow’ii menus and programs. 



The “work camp" idea is popular with boys thirteen to six¬ 
teen. Not too responsible or skilleil, they want independence. 



The thirteen- to sixteen-year-olds are beginning to be “com¬ 
munity conscious." This child is tending a community garden. 


them fearful. Their adventure is largely 
fantasy, so allow for acting out. 

• l^ove dramatics, costumes, and story* 
idling, especially girls. 

• Not self-conscious—will participate 

easily. 

« 

• Not too much excitement. It makes 
them nervous. 

• Everything must be fun. Motivate 
with the fun angle. Don’t attempt the 
“educational" approach. 

• They like repetition. 

• They are hardly ever bored. 

• They love animals, although they are 
a little seared. 

• Short lessons in the garden can be 
good—especially if harvesting or berry 
picking. 


• You can break down food dislikes 
easily. 

• I hey have natural curiosity. 

• They will do anything if it is with an 
adult. They will seldom take direction 
from peers. 

• Coordination and skill development 
arc primitive. They are clumsy. 

• Chores are accepted as neeessar\ 
evils—much dawdling—so translate the 
chores to fun. Through chores like bed* 
making, talk about home; dramatize 
chores; singing helps all chores. 

• Restless about bedtime. May take a 
few days to get the habit of not talking. 

• Tlnnnh-sitrking should have stopped 
at five years. If it persists, it denotes 
insecurity. 


• Expect bed-wetting from many. 

• Honest reasoning but not formal 
evaluations. Mainly they like it or don’t 
like it. 

© They have no conception of time. 
This is the counselors’ responsibility. 
Ten-. Elevenand Ttvelve-Year -Olds 

• This is the time of great physiological 
development. 

• This is the most group minded age— 
the gang. 

• Ego assertion; beginning to chal¬ 
lenge adults; quarreling, loud \oiecs. 
fighting. 

© They want the love of the adult: be* 
■# 

ginning suspicion of adult’s fairness in 
giving love and attention; they’ll grow 
\ery jealous; beginning stages of 
crushes on counselors. > 

no 
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The has found a turtle and is fascinated by its retractable safety mechanism. 

These boys arc eleven and twelve—the age for intellectual curiosity and discovery. 


• They want to be older than they are. 

• Want the privileges of the older 
campers. 

• They will do a finished job and their 
interest can be sustained for a month on 
a project. 

• Prefer group activities to individual 
activities. Capitalize on it. 

• They like adventure—fewer qualms. 

• Will take long hikes. Nothing daunts 
them. 

• Tremendous amount of intellectual 
activity—nature, science, songs, wak¬ 
ing to interracial aspects of life, waking 
to vocational plans. Need much pro - 
gram . 

• Will accept housekeeping and cook¬ 
ing responsibilities and usually do them 
better than any other age group. 

• Need much supervision in hygiene 
and personal appearance; careless. 

• Girls’ beginning interest in males, 
and consciousness of dress and groom¬ 
ing when boys are near. This can be 
motivation in cleanliness and grooming. 

• Will work on construction projects. 

• Ready to study local people and his¬ 
tory and get information, and love it. 

• Excited about berry picking, fishing 
and cooking afterwards. 


• Curiosity ahout art and willing to 
work on murals, music, and like litera¬ 
ture. 

• Love to talk about home and family 
and their relationships. 

• They like to plan their own powwows 
and are capable. 

• They have a real sense of humor. 

• They are able to evaluate. 

• They have a sense of fairness. 
Thirteen - to Sixteen-Year-Olds 

• They like a work camp— a real proj¬ 
ect . Not prepared for w ork, not too re¬ 
sponsible, not skilled, poor work habits, 
but want to learn to earn and be in¬ 
dependent. 

• They are ready to break from parents 
—“Parents don’t know anything”—and 
this may include counselors. Counselors 
can help to heal it over by acting as 
older sister or brother. 

• They arc dependent on each other, 
are cliquish, and fights are group fights. 

• Approach to opposite sex done in 
groups—security in numbers. Social 
events with boys and girls should be ar¬ 
ranged in groups, and should be dis¬ 
cussed with them before and after. 

• Pace is slowed dow n physically. 

• They are hard to motivate. 


• Individually, they are bothered about 
a lot of things. They need to talk things 
out with you and with each other. They 
won’t seek you out but will want you. 

• They are extremely moody. 

• They are bored by repetition and 
want to do new things. 

• 1 hey can do sustained projects—re¬ 
quire motivation, but resent leaders’ 
taking over. Must work indirectly. Don’t 
give orders in your working relation¬ 
ships. 

• They can take responsibility. Able to 
follow through. 

• Love discussion and can do research 
for discussion or program. Make them 
come prepared. 

• Careless and ungainly. Emphasis on 
manners, grooming, and hygiene. 

• They are extremely talkative usually, 
hut like periods of isolated quiet . 

• Writing and diary keeping are popu¬ 
lar. 

• Willing to help others. 

• Community conscious. Period when 
philanthropic and charitable tendencies 
begin. Beginnings of social responsi¬ 
bility; spark this. 

• Can be made conscious of first aid. 
Many girls want to assist the nurse. 

• They w ant to take trips to new places. 

• Interest in sex education. 

• Interest in vocations. 

• Enjoy singing. 

• Encourage dramatic interests in 
those who have them. 

• Interest in wide variety of crafts in¬ 
cluding woodworking, sculpture, and 
jewelry making; creative writing and 
journalism; gardening. 

• Swimming, although beginners may 
be reluctant. 

• Interested in reading—good can be 
encouraged and bad cut out. 

• Good time to get racial and intercul- 
tural attitudes across. 

• Never be shocked by them. # 

Reprinted , with permission , from the 
counselor-training section of Decentral¬ 
ized Camping, just published by Associ¬ 
ation Press , New York City . $4.75. 
Miss Goodrich is executive director of 
Trail Blazer Camps , lnc. f and is also 
chairman of leadership training of the 
New York Section , American Camping 
Association. 
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A World Still New 


Plus Ideas 
ifor Camp 

ill 9 r !ti 

Weather Station 

Why not set up a weather bureau in 
iyour camp or on your camp grounds? 
\\ eather is of special interest where all 
activities, or most of them, take place 
out-of-doors. Weather forecasting is 
perfectly possible if we learn to observe 
accurately and to understand that the 
signs—temperatures, clouds, winds, and 
air pressures as measured by barome¬ 
ter—all have their meanings. 

Early morning and evening skies, 
for instance, give accurate indication of 
weather ahead. A cloud chart, which 
| tells the weather story, can be obtained 
I in color from Louis I). Rubin, Box 
8615, Richmond 26, Virginia, for twen¬ 



ty-five cents, as can a small and very 
helpful booklet W hat's the Weather Go - 
vng to Be? for ten cents. 

Although barometers can be pur- 
hased, it is simple to make one your¬ 
self. Fill an empty beverage bottle 
lbout one fifth full of water. Select a 
dght-fitting cork and run a one-quarter- 
|tnch glass tube through it and down in¬ 
to the water. 

As fair weather, with its greater air 
■ressure, approaches, the weight of the 
iir resting on the only opening to the 
pottle, the glass tube, will press down 
► *n the water in the tube and force the 
water level up in the bottle. As long as 


he water level stands high and con- 
inucs to rise in the bottle, fair weather 
s ahead, and we say the barometer 
s rising. A string on the outside of the 
Kittle will help you to keep track of the 


fluctuations in water level. Occasion¬ 
ally you will need to add a little water 
to the bottle to offset evaporation loss. 

You will also need a thermometer for 
your “bureau,” of course, and some 
booklets or other material to give you 
a deeper insight into the “why” of 
weather. Among the many available 
we mention only a few. 

The United States Weather Bureau 
offers an informative set of eight pub¬ 
lications for twenty cents (do not send 
stamps): Cloud Forms , Explanation of 
the IF eather Map, IF eather Forecasting 
IFeather Reporting and Forecasting , 
The Weather Bureau , Fighting Cold 
Weather with the Fruit and Fegetable 
Men, The How and Why of Weather 
Knowledge , plus a sample copy of the 
Washington Daily Weather Map. 

Two good pamphlets: Weather , Boy 
Scouts of America (25 cents) and 
Weather Handbook by Lou Williams, 
Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. (25 cents). 

There are also many good books on 
the subject. 


Boat Safety 

Check your boats carefully. The Out¬ 
board Boating Club of America makes 
these recommendations: 

Carrying capacity of boats— try these 
mathematics on yours. Here is how to 
compute it: Length x maximum width, 
x maximum depth, x 0.6 -f- by 12, x 
150 (except where the beam measure¬ 
ments are 48", use 19" as maximum 
depth; 57" or over, use 22" as maxi¬ 
mum depth). 

Hypothetical measurements: 

(12' x 3.5' x 1.5' x 0.6') 


12 


150 = 

472.5 lbs 


the safe carrying capacity of this boat. 
Safe Capacity of Boats: 

1. Minimum freeboard (side height 
above water line when loaded) less than 
14" is dangerous. 

2. A 13' boat with beam (width) of 
36" is safe for only one person, where¬ 
as a 12-footcr with a heam of 42" will 
carry two. 

3. Three jjeople will require a boat 
13' to 14' long, with a hemn of 46" to 
48". Four passengers will need a 14- 
to 16-footer, with a beam of 50" to SI" 
and a freehoard of 16". 

4. Balance your load, always carry 
life preservers. 


Bringing the out-of-doors to pre- 
school children . . . gives them oppor¬ 
tunities to feed their insatiable appetites 
for discovery.... Sand running through 
fingers for the first time brings adven¬ 
ture in a world still new to a little child. 
Cool, fresh grass makes him want to run 
on it, or feel it, or put some of it in His 
basket. Water has a lovely sound when 
dipped and poured. Flowers are to pick, 
and wind may he to shout to. These 
things can build joy into a child’s very 



f 


being, and a sense that life is rich and 
full. 

A child plants a seed and helps it 
grow. He observes the fascinating ways 
of little creatures and helps to give them 
food and care. The deep-down feeling 
of goodness, beauty, and usefulness of 
the world’s treasures has to be tasted 
extensively if any such real awareness 
is to come.— Maky E. Venable and 
Edwakd L. Sciilincman in Interna¬ 
tional Journal of Religious Education, 
November , 1956. 

Urogram Aides 

Use program aides in day camp¬ 
ing. The Camp Fire Girls have a sys¬ 
tem, through their Horizon Clnb, 
which successfully prepares girls for 
this interesting avenue of sendee in 
their day camps. Why not do the same 
in your recreation center? Set up a 
club of your teens, or even preteens, for 
training as day-camp helpers (never 
counselors, for they are not ready for 
that degree of responsibility). They 
will find it an exj>erience rich in learn¬ 
ing. They can be efficiently used, with 
adult supervision, in many spots, such 
as flag-raising ceremonies, singing, or¬ 
dering and delivering milk to groups, 
telling stories to younger campers, and 
generally being “extra hands.” # 
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IMPRESSIONS 

OF 

RECREATION 

IN 

AMERICA. Part II 


L eadership. Of the very many recreationists I had the 
privilege of meeting in America, not many were spec¬ 
ially trained in recreation. Yet, in respect to compe¬ 
tence, devotion, and enthusiasm, I cannot imagine many pro¬ 
fessions being as fortunate in attracting personalities of such 
outstanding quality. I am convinced the reason for this is 
not high salaries because, comparatively speaking, recrea¬ 
tion is still at the stage where it attracts the person blessed 
and imbued with the spirit of the missionary. Education 
went through the same stage until it became just another 
profession forced to compete for manpower on purely “busi¬ 
ness" terms. As it is, there is a pressing shortage of trained 
recreation workers in America, and we can only hope that, 
before recreation loses its missionary appeal, it will be made 
sufficiently attractive to draw the best. The demands are 
such that only the best is good enough. There are already 
-definite signs of frustration, and turnover among recreation 
workers is relatively high. Recreation cannot afford to be 
the profession without a future. 

As for the professional training of recreation workers, 
America is to be envied for the rapidly increasing number 
of universities offering specialized training. The time factor 
made it well-nigh impossible for me to get a reliable im¬ 
pression of the nature of the training generally provided. 
Subject to this limitation, it might be of interest to know 
what the reactions are of someone who has had to rely 
mainly on self-teaching and literature for his knowledge of 
recreation. In South Africa, as a rule, it still does not really 
matter whether we call what we do recreation, group work, 

or leisure-time activities. In one’s quest for knowledge, liter- 

♦ 

ature in all these spheres is utilized. Therefore, it was some- 


Mr. Opperman, senior professional officer and organizer 
of physical education and recreation, Johannesburg, South 
Africa, visited the U. S . on the Community Recreation Ex¬ 
change Project in 1956, and attended the International Rec¬ 
reation Congress , both sponsored by the NRA. 


what difficult to appreciate why, in America, recreation and 
social group work, in regard to training and practical ap¬ 
plication, stand so far apart. 

One gets the feeling that social group work is relegated 
to the domain of the socially maladjusted. Recreation also 
appears to be overemphasizing the aspects of recreation ad¬ 
ministration, facilities, and activities to the neglect of the 
necessary knowledge of the persons or personalities for 
whom these services are intended. This is an impression, 
and the impression of someone who cannot claim to speak 
with authority, but, if true, it is a real pity. If it is not al¬ 
ready the case it must inevitably lead to the situation where 
the social group worker will know all there is to know about 
people and personalities, but will lack activity skills and 
administrative training, while the recreationist will be an 
administration and activity specialist without the means of 
gauging the needs of people and without the techniques to 
lead them effectively. The two directions are so obviously 
complementary that they must be brought together. 

The recreationist is essentially a leader, and this means 
so much more than just being a good administrator, planner, 
and skillful activity provider. I have found certain aspects 
of social psychology, especially the emerging principles of 
group dynamics, not only fascinating, but perhaps the most 
promising and hopeful of all approaches to this most obscure 
and intangible concept of leadership. 

People like Kurt Lewin, T. Gordon, H. H. Jennings, R. 
Lippitt and R. K. White, Fritz Redl, F. H. Sanford, H. A. 
Thelen. Charles Hendry, and others have provided us with 
such a wealth of valuable knowledge on group leadership 
techniques and effective group functioning that we, as rec¬ 
reationists, should lose no time in making it our own. For 
some years now I have had the feeling that the Research 
Center for Group Dynamics at Ann Arbor, Michigan, might 
have some of the answers of how to work effectively with 
groups. I have discovered that commerce and industry have 
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been spending vast amounts of money on research (through 
the center) to discover new techniques for. and better in¬ 
sight into, the aspects of teamwork, the achievement of 
group goals, happier and healthier relationships between 
people, and effective communication. The center reported 
it had not, as yet, received a single request for assistance 
from anyone concerned with recreation. 

Another important aspect, of which 1 did not see as much 
as 1 had hoped, was a conscious awareness of the different 
needs and interests of participants, particularly with regard 
to different age levels, and deliberate adaptation of program 
in accordance with the framework thus provided. 1 am not 
in a position to generalize about this, but many a time it was 
obvious that participants were adapted to the program in¬ 
stead of the other way round. It may be coincidence, but in 
no single instance was it explained to me what were the 
particular needs, problems, and interests at a given age level 
or with a particular group and how the program was de¬ 
signed to meet them. Failure in this respect 1 found to be 
particularly evident in providing for the adolescent. We just 
do not seem to be too successful in bringing recreation into 
line with what is needed and desired at this level. Because of 
this problem of activity-centered programing versus pro¬ 
graming for variable needs and interests, I was hoping to see 
how American recreation was actively utilizing the knowl¬ 
edge and guiding lines emanating from the studies of child 
development. I was also very keenly on the lookout to see 
how much recreation had gained from the work of Lawrence 
K. Frank, Margaret Mead, Caroline B. Zachry, S. R. Slavson, 
and Paul Landis in dealing with the adolescent. 

Nothing is further from my intention than to suggest that 
recreation leadership in America is not aware of this knowl¬ 
edge, but it was my experience that it did not serve as a 
living force in leadership training, planning, and action. I 
have wondered whether this can be explained against the 
background of the underlying motivation: not to attach 
much wider significance to recreation than what the partici¬ 
pant is interested in deriving from it? If this is so of course, 
the recreationist becomes a mere provider in cafeteria style. 
If, however, he is to be a leader, then it becomes imperative 
to explore and to utilize available knowledge about the skills 
of leadership. And, as a leader of people, it becomes ncces- 


Commcnts of a visitor to this country continued. 

He says , ‘7 1 may be of interest to see how a visitor 
can interpret or misinterpret his observations ” 

sary to know as much as possible about the nature, needs, 
problems, and interests of his material. 

Recreation, as a growing field, can gain much from the 
related spheres of knowledge. A high priority should be 
given to achieving the closest liaison. 

There is still another facet about which leadership should 
concern itself. If we admit that the capacity of our facilities 
is not always the major limiting factor, as far as participa¬ 
tion is concerned, if we believe that every normal person 
is capable of, and in need of, satisfactory recreation experi¬ 
ence, then we have a long way to go before we can be satis¬ 
fied that we are, indeed, providing services of the nature and 
in a manner able to stimulate and maintain the interest of 
the greater majority of people. 

Merely to use lists of activities upon which participants 
indicate their preferences is certainly not the answer be- 
• cause, unless a prospective participant has more than a no¬ 
tion of what is involved, he is not in a position to make a 
reliable decision. This may all sound like so much ballyhoo, 
but, somehow, it is to me a sphere in which more research 
seems to be highly necessary. We know it is wrong to pro¬ 
vide activities in terms of the leader’s own preferences and 
prejudices and we cannot entirely dej)end on being led by 
the “blind.” Most participants’ knowledge and experience 
of recreation activities are very limited, and, because of in¬ 
born skepticism and apathy towards the unfamiliar, the 
practice of giving people what they want must inevitably 
tend to withhold from them the enrichment and the adven¬ 
ture of wider recreation experience. There must be ways 
and means, also, for the recrcationist to ascertain what the 
potential interests, capacities, and dispositions of people are 
and, without having to resort to compulsion, there must be 
more effective means than checklists to do something about 
such potential interests. 

This discussion on leadership will he incomplete without 
mention of the very outstanding services rendered by the 
Recreation Personnel Service of the National Recreation 
Association. This department and its National Advisory’ 
Committee have not only been the major instrument in ini¬ 
tiating and extending facilities for training, but they are an 
indefatigable force at every conceivable opportunity, for 
higher standards and resources of recreation leadership. # 


PHYSICAL FITNESS 

Automobiles, elevators, escalators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, and a 
host of other products of the machine age have eliminated from modern life much 
of the physical activity that was once a normal part of daily living. They offer 
both advantages and disadvantages. They can make us a lazy, sedentary people or 
they can free us to replace irksome physical labor with enjoyable physical recrea¬ 
tion. Time spent at the tennis court, golf links, beach, or gym is time profitably 
used.— Thurman 1L Rice, M.D. and Fred V. Hein, Pn.D. 
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This requires design similar to that of 
a regular camp , but with adaptations 
for special groups. 

t 

Building 
Camp Facilities 

for the 

Handicapped 

\V. B. Schoeubohm and Lawrence Hovik 


T here is a growing interest in camping for the physically 
handicapped. Wherever a well-organized camping pro¬ 
gram for the handicapped has been carried on, it has effec¬ 
tively demonstrated that camping experience provides a 
valuable, almost necessary, complement to a medical re¬ 
habilitation program. In the relaxed, informal atmosphere 
of a cainp, handicapped individuals often make phenomenal 
progress in their physical development, together with im¬ 
provement in their attitude toward disability—an essential 
counterpart in effective rehabilitation. For that reason, more 
and more states are developing new camp facilities for the 
handicapped. One state that has built such a camp is Minne¬ 
sota; there the Society for Crippled Children and Adults 
recently completed Camp Courage, a new, modern facility. 

The Problems and the Architect 

Developing a camp for physically disabled children is an 
architectural problem requiring design of maximum nor¬ 
mality yet suitable for special needs. Compromises with 
accepted camping philosophy, technique, and procedure 
should be made only where requirements for campers’ hand- % 
icaps make them imperative. The problem facing the archi¬ 
tect is how to integrate the special physical, recreation, and 
therapeutic requirements of a camp for physically handi¬ 
capped children into a scheme that will, nevertheless, appear 
natural, simple, and direct, and will provide a more than 
closer concentration of units (because of lack of mobility 
of many of the campers), without appearing cluttered or 
confining. 

Site Selection 

A thorough study of what constitutes a proper site for 
a special camp should be made before going into detailed 

Mr. Schoenbohm is executive director of the Minnesota So¬ 
ciety for Crippled Children and Adults , Inc . Mr. Hovik, 
who passed away before publication of this article, wus a staff 
member of the architectural firm of Eller be and Company , 
St. Paul, Minnesota. 


planning of the camp itself. It is important the architect 
be engaged prior to this decision that he may help in site 
selection and that his experience and skill be utilized effec¬ 
tively in developing building plans conforming to and ex¬ 
ploiting to the maximum the potentials of the prospective 
site. All too frequently architectural planning has had to 
conform to an inadequate site. 

Criteria should be established in advance so the site may 
be chosen on the basis of plan rather than pressure. The fol¬ 
lowing requirements were set up for the Camp Courage site, 
that: 

• It be located on a good spring-fed lake. 

• It have plenty of sandy beach area. 

• The beach have a gradual slope. 

• The lake should not “green’' in early fall. 

• It be within fifty miles of the Twin Cities for medical, 

administration, and transportation reasons. 

• It contain twenty-five acres or more of ground. 

• The ground not slope too abruptly. 

• The area be w r ooded and have bird and wildlife. 

• It be fairly isolated and away from resorts, taVerns, 

nightclubs, main thoroughfares, and so on. 

Despite the fact that Minnesota is the land of ten thou¬ 
sand lakes, the camp committee immediately recognized that 
the job of finding the “perfect site” was most difficult, if 
not impossible. After surveying approximately seventy sites 
in various parts of the state, a forty-acre site, located on 
Cedar Lake, between Annandale and Maple Lake, was se¬ 
lected. It met all the criteria save one, it being more uneven 
than desired. However, the committee wisely concluded 
that, with modern earth-moving machinery, this did not pre¬ 
sent too hig a prohlem and the many interesting aspects of 
the property certainly offset its limitations. The forty acres, 
incidentally, included thirty-eight hundred feet of shoreline 
so there was ample all-round protection from encroachment. 

Another location where a swimming pool would be neces¬ 
sary was also considered; but In Minnesota, lake sites are 
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still quite readily available and the expense of building and 
maintaining a pool can be eliminated; also numerous other 
water activities, such as boating, canoeing, fishing, nature 
study, and sailing, are possible on a lake. However, in areas 
where lake frontage is not readily available, good camping 
programs can be developed without lake frontage through 
construction of a swimming pool. A pool has one advantage 
over a lake; namely, water temperature can he regulated, 
allowing for maximum use. 

Determining the Program 

The camp program must he decided upon concurrently 
with the initial architectural planning. An outline should 
he drafted in detail, to aid and guide action regarding loca¬ 
tion, site selection, building function requirements, financ¬ 
ing, construction, programing and campers’-use schedule. 
The organization sponsoring the camp will find it almost 
mandatory to record in written form their planned program 
for camp operation. Such a program report should embody 
everything from the philosophy of camping for the specific 
group to detailed day-by-day operating schedules expressed 
in narrative text, statistics, diagrams, drawings, and photo¬ 
graphs. Minimum standards, evaluations, and carefully stud¬ 
ied conclusions should be included. This is essential to pro¬ 
vide the architect with proper orientation and direction in 
planning for facilities that best meet the special problems. 
When and if, in the course of the program, it is found neces¬ 
sary to deviate from previously established principles or 
planning, such changes need not be made piecemeal, but can 
be considered within the framework of the whole program. 

It is important to establish in the initial program the type 
of camp to be planned—whether it is primarily recreational, 
therapeutic, or a combination of both. Many questions must 
be answered, such as: 

What type of group, or groups will be served—physically 
handicapped or combination of types? 

Approximately how many may be in wheelchairs per pe¬ 
riod, if any? 

How many may be ambulatory in varying degrees? 

What are the speeial conditions (erutehes, canes, braecs, 
walkers) ? 

What are the age limits and age-group distributions? 

Will blind children be admitted? If so, how many per 
period? 

As a derivative of the above, questions can be answered, 
such as: 

How many eampers per period? 

How many staff members, counselors, housekeeping help, 
and so on are required? 

What are the maximum housing and feeding require¬ 
ments that will be necessary per camping period? 

To assess the need in the area the camp will serve is the 
major quantitative guide, since the total capacity of the camp 
must, if possible, be adequate for the estimated number of 
qualified applicants. In the vicinity of large metropolitan 
urban areas, there is evidence that the need will always ex¬ 
ceed the facilities that can be made available. As an initial 
standard, it is suggested that such special camps do not ex- 
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The n a lure building is designed lo uld in opening new worlds 
of miracle* and nreas of diseoverv for handicapped children. 



Collages, with llie dining hall in ihc eeuler, eaeh house sixteen 
children, four counselors, have ramped, extra-wide doorways. 
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The lake forms n backdrop for llie outdoor ehapel-nmphlthen- 
ler and provides henuliful selling for entertainment and In¬ 
spirational gatherings. Below, aerial view* of Camp Courage. 
Grouped buildings facilitate traffic flow*, eliminate distances. 































ceed a capacity of one hundred children. 

Since Minnesota had operated a camping program for 
crippled children and adults since 1938 and had adapted 
several existing facilities for temporary use. the program 
outline was not difficu T t to prepare. It had been established 
how many campers applied each summer, how many had to 
be turned down each year because of lack of facilities, and 
how many others would be interested if a modern camp with 
more advantages were made available. From this informa¬ 
tion it was concluded that a facility to provide for 450-500 
campers each summer, with additional special weekend out¬ 
ings for parents and other handicapped groups, would fill 
a big part of the state need. Thus, Minnesota’s facilities were 
planned to care for ninety-six youngsters per period, since 
this happened to be the number most easily divisible by the 
number of cottages which were developed—each cottage 
housing sixteen campers and four counselors. The camp 
thus has a maximum capacity of 480 per season. 

Architectural Considerations 

Once the problem of the proper site has been disposed of, 
architectural planning can proceed in earnest. The first step 
should be a topographical survey of the terrain so the prob¬ 
lems of drainage, sewage disposal, runoff, and so on can be 
properly handled. This should immediately be followed by 
an over-all layout of the buildings planned for the initial 
camp program and those needed for the future. This will 
allow for efficient placement of all buildings and for the ex¬ 
pansion so often required in the future. In addition, mo¬ 
bility and traffic flow, so extremely important in working 
with the handicapped, can be assessed in advance and em¬ 
bodied in the over-all planning and placement. 

Since all types of physically handicapped children and 
adults, including the visually handicapped and blind, were 
to be admitted to the Minnesota camp, it was planned with¬ 
out steps and unnecessary barriers and hazards. The cot¬ 
tages, built in the form of a Maltese cross, were grouped 
around the dining, recreation, health-and-therapy, nature, 
and arts-and-crafts buildings. They include two sections for 
eight campers each, a counselor section, and inside toilet 
facilities. The campers’ quarters are again subdivided into 
units of four by half-way partitions to give more privacy 
and facilitate grouping of campers according to interests. 
Entrances to the cottages are ramped and doorways are 
three-and-a-half feet wide, permitting easy entrance by 
wheelchairs and walkers. 

Additional special features are low sliding windows— 
easy and safe to operate—giving the campers a view' of the 
lake even from wheelchairs, and high vaulted roofs to give 
an air of freedom and expansion to the campers as well as 
improved ventilation. The many special features in the bath¬ 
room include special wheel-in showers, low r lavatories and 
mirrors, and grip bars in the showers and around the toilets. 

The dining hall-recreation center, in the middle of the 
camp, was built on two levels, taking advantage of the na¬ 
tural contour of the land and permitting easy access from 
the cottages as well as from the beach area; since the cot¬ 
tages are on the same level as the dining hall, and the beach 
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on the same level as the recreation center, located on the 
lower level of this building. An inside ramp with a ten- 
degree slope provides easy access for both campers and staff. 
In inclement weather, an entire day’s activities can focus 
in this large central building. 

The dining hall, on the upper level, has a capacity of 160 
persons. With a giant fireplace on the north wall and an 
abundance of gkass on the other three sides, it provides a 
most comfortable and cheerful rendezvous in all kinds of 
w'eather. The recreation area below* contains space for all 
leisure-time games, movies, evening programs, such as tal¬ 
ent shows, stunt nights, carnivals, and the many other crea¬ 
tive program activities so important in a camping program. 
Game areas include Ping-pong, shuflleboard (both table 
and floor), billiards, and relaxation corners where every¬ 
thing from checkers to tournament chess can be carried on. 

To the left of the lower area, immediately in front of this 
building, is the nature building, an octagonal building with 
a hlue flexiglass skylight. In this are the aquarium, and the 
various collections of wood, rocks and minerals, huttcrflies. 
flowers, and hird and animal specimens. This building, to¬ 
gether with the arts-and-crafts building, a hexagonal, two- 
level building, located immediately to the rear of the dining 
hall, is used for activities. In working with the physically 
handicapped, exposure to nature and arts and crafts is an 
essential experience through which interests, hobbies, and 
worthwhile careers ean be developed. This building, built 
into a hillside, looks almost as if it had growm there. The 
second floor, which also opens to the ground level, contains 
quarters for the professional staff. 

Since no program is ever better than its leadership, ade¬ 
quate facilities for key staff, including married staff, are im¬ 
perative. Three cottages for staff members with families, 
such as the director, doctor, and caretaker, have been built 
at strategic locations overlooking the camp. These further 
improve and increase the chances of obtaining the quality 
and continuity of leadership and supervision so essential 
to a good camping program. 

As Minnesota’s camping program for the physically hand¬ 
icapped consists of five two-week sessions and emphasizes 
both recreation and therapy, a separate health-and-therapy 
building w r as constructed, to provide space for physical, 
speech, and occupational therapy; nurse’s quarters; doc¬ 
tor’s examining room; and two four-bed sick bays. 

The final unit, which rounds off the camping facilities, 
is an outdoor amphitheater located in a natural birch bowl 
at the north end of the building area. This provides a beauti¬ 
ful outdoor environment for entertainment, song fests, fire¬ 
side gatherings, and religious worship. It is open on tw r o 
sides and has a plate-glass back so a view of the lake is pos¬ 
sible from all directions. Named after opera star Marjorie 
Lawrence, whose life story describing her courageous battle 
against a disabling handicap is so beautifully told in her 
book Interrupted Melody , this amphitheater is symbolic of 
the courage and strength that handicapped children derive 
from attendance at Camp Courage—and the assistance 
sound architectural planning gives in achieving the aims and 
objectives of a camping program for the handicapped. # 
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LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BATS 



125 GENUINE AUTOGRAPHEO LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. Natural ash whit* finish. Turned from choice, open-eir-ieeioned white esh. 
Genuine autographed models of the twenty sluggers listed below comprise the No. 125 line. An assortment of not fewer than six different models Is 
guaranteed to each certon of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bets In each certon. Shipping weight, 27 pounds Eoch S4.S0 

MOOELS: 


Henry Aaron 

Orlondo Cepeda 

Al Kalin* 

Ed Mathews 

Roy Slevers 

Rlchl* Ashburn 

Bob Cerv 

T*d Klusxewskl 

Gil MeDougald 

Ouke Snider 

Ernie Banks 

Nelson Fox 

Harvey Kuenn 

PeeWee Rees* 

Fronk Thomos 

Yogi Burra 

Jackie Jensen 

Mickey Mantle 

Jackie Rablnsan 

Ted Willloms 


125 $ SPECIAL AUTOGRAPHEO LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZED. (Not Illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above, but turned to 
slightly smaller dimensions for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Babe Ruth League, Pony League, and other teen-ege pleyers. 
Listed below are the autographed models In the I25S group. An assortment of not fewer then six different models Is guarenteed to eech carton of one 
dozen. Packed 4/32", S/33", and 3/34" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 26 pounds Each $4.50 

MOOELS: 

Henry Aaran Jackie Jensen Mickey Mantle Roy Slevers 

Richie Ashburn Al Kaline Ed Mathews Ouke Snider 

Yogi Berra Harvey Kuenn Jackie Robinson Ted Willloms 


43 ASH FUNGO. GENUINE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZEO. (Not Illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 125 above. Each certon of 
one dozen contains three (34") infield and nine (37" and 38") outfield fungoes. Shipping weight, 20 pounds Eoch $4, SO 
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125 EBONY FINISH—GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—POWERIZEO. Turned from choice, open-eir-ieatoned timber. Rich ebony 
finish with gold branding. Six different models ere guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Packed 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bats In eech carton. Shipping 
weight, 27 pounds Each $4.50 



150 GRANO SLAM —Natural white finish. Turned from select northern white ash timber. Patterned after the original models of the femous sluggers 
whose names they bear. Six different models guaranteed to each carton of one dozen. Lengths 4/33", 5/34", and 3/35" bets in eech carton. Shipping 
weight, 24 pounds........ . — Each S3.40 


150 $ SPECIAL GRANO SLAM—(Not Illustrated). Quality and finish identical to No. 150 above, but turned to slightly smaller dimensions for the per* 
ticuler requirements of High School, Prep School, Bobe Ruth League, Pony League, end other teen-age pleyers. Six different models guerenteed to 
each certon of one dozen. Lengths 4/32", S/33", and 3/34" bats in certon. Shipping weight, 24 pounds Eoch $3.60 


140 $ SPECIAL POWER ORIVE. Naturel white finish. Turned from fine white esh. Petterned after the original models of the famous sluqgers whose 
nemes they bear, but turned to slightly smaller specifications for the particular requirements of High School, Prep School, Bobe Ruth Leogue, Pony League, 
end other teen-ege pleyers. Six different models guerenteed to eech carton of one dozen. Asserted lengths 32" to 34"; shipping weight, 24 pounds. 

Eoch $3.10 




Bats for PONY LEAGUE 

Numbers 125S, 150S, 140S, and 130S (also the Junior and 
Little League numbers) are approved for PONY LEAGUE 
play. These numbers are particularly suitable for players of 
this age group. 


Bats for BABE RUTH LEAGUE 

Any baseball bat in the Louisville Slugger line not longer than 
34" may be used in BABE RUTH LEAGUE play. However, the 
"specials" (125S, 150S. 140S. and 130S) are particularly suit¬ 
able for players of this age group. 


HILLERICH A BRADSBY COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 

Also Makers of Grand Slam Golf Clubs 

Copyright 1959 

































LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BASEBALL BATS 



14W SAFE HIT. Finished in natural ash white and supplied in an assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Assorted lengths 
from 32“ to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds . ... .._. . .... Each $2.70 



11B BIG LEAGUER. Black finish with white tape grip. An assortment of famous sluggers' models in each carton of one dozen. Lengths range from 32" 
to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds . .... ..Each $2.30 



oth,r players. Si, different models guaranteed to the carton'of one do«n. aborted leng^'^'Vol?'; 



9 LEADER. Light brown finish. Assorted famous sluggers' models. Assorted lengths, from 32" to 35"; shipping weight, 26 pounds.. Each SI.BO 
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125LL GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select, open-air-seasoned white ash and 
hickory. Each carton of cne dozen contains approximately half with natural white finish and half with antique finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Packed 3/2?“, 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 
21 pounds ... .. . ... _ _ Each $3.40 



125BB GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER—EBONY FINISH. Large-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned 
timber. Imprinted white tape grip. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Willioms. Lengths, 
3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32" bats in each carton. Shipping weight, 21 pounds . . Each S3.40 



125J GENUINE AUTOGRAPHED LITTLE LEAGUE LOUISVILLE SLUGGER. Medium-size junior bat. Turned from select open-air-seasoned ash. Approxi¬ 
mately half of the 125J bats have natural finish as shown above; the other half have an ebony finish. Autographs of Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie 
Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 3/29", 4/30", 3/31", and 2/32". Shipping weight 19 pounds Each $2.60 



JL LITTLE LEAGUE "It's a Louisville." Large-size junior bat with attractive ebony finish and gold branding. Each bat contains the name of one 
of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle, Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29" to 32". Shipping weight, 
19 pounds .. . ..... .... Each S2.20 



J2 LITTLE LEAGUE. Large-size Junior bat. Light brown finish. Each bat branded with name of one of these famous hitters: Henry Aaron, Yogi 
Berra, Jackie Jensen, Mickey Mantle. Duke Snider, and Ted Williams. Lengths 29“ to 32". 5hipping weight. 19 pounds Each $1.80 
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1J5Y LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 12, For the consistent hitter, < smell-barreled bet with gradual taper to smell grip. 
Antique finish. Finest selection of second-growth esh end/or hickory. One doien to carton, 4/33" end 4/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Eoch S3.40 



imm — 


125W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assortment of populer models packed in carton of one doxen. Turned from select esh end 'or 
hickory, end Poweriied. Finished in natural ash-whlte. Lengths, 4/33" and 4/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Eoch S3.2S 



1256 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "METEOR" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. A splendid essortment of models thef will meet requirements of the verious types 
of hitters. Red maroon finish. Turned from select esh and/or hickory, and Powerixed. One doxen in certon, 4/33" end 4/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds. 

Eoch S3.25 



12SC LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL B. "Fast-Swmg" model for hitting fast pitching. Bottle-shaped large berrel that 
tapers quickly to small grip. Natural white finish. Turned from select esh and/or hickory, and Poweriied. One doien to certon, 4/31" end 4/32"* ship¬ 
ping weight, 23 pounds Eoch‘$3.2S 



2506 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER "ROCKET" SOFTBALL BAT—ASSORTED OFFICIAL MODELS. A splendid veriety of models—answers full teem requirements. 
Ebony finish. Turned from select ash and/or hickory. One doxen in carton, 4/33" and 4/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds Eoch S3.2S 




125T LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 4. For heavy hitters—a bottle-shaped model with large berrel. tapering quickly to e 
medium grip. Netural white finish. Turned from select ash and Poweriied. One doxen to carton, 4/33" end 4/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds Eoch S3.25 



250C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL S. "Fest-Swing" model for hitting fest pitching. Bottle-shaped—lenje barrel that 
quickly tapers to smell handle. Ebony finish. Turned from select esh and/or hickory and Powerixed. Eech certon, 4/31" and 4 32". Shipping weight. 
22 pounds ... . __..___ . Eoch S3.25 



125L LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—MODEL 1. For ^irl hitters. A small-berreled bet with greduel teper to e small grip Natural 
white finish esh and Powerixed. One doxen in certon, 33” lengths. Shipping weight, 14 pounds Eoch S3.25 



290A LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Supplied In assorted softball models. Finished in brown antique and Powerixed 
high-quality ash end/or hickory. One doien to certon, 31" and 32" lengths; shipping weight, II pounds 


Turned from 
Eoch S2.B5 
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102 LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models of first quality ash and hickory. Oil Tempered and finished 
in saddle brown. Packed one dozen to carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 23 pounds..............„„ Each $2.BS 





100C LOUISVILLE SLUGGER ••FAST-SWING" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL MODEL. 

One dozen in carton, 6/31" and 6 / 32"; shipping weight. 23 pounds 


Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory and finished in medium brown. 

• > .... ■ ■ > > * ~..... • •«....... >.................«........................................... a c n ^ 2. B 5 
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100W LOUISVILLE SLUGGER OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted popular softball models. Turned from high quality ash and/or hickory. Natural white 
finish and Oil Tempered. One dozen in carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipping weight, 22 pounds ______Eoch S2.B5 



OfMClAL 

Softball 


54 "Ifs o Louisville OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Assorted models turned from ash and hickory. Brown finish and black zapon grip. One dozen in 
carton, 6/33" and 6/34"; shipoing weight, 23 pounds -----.... ..Each S2.20 



54C "ft’s a Louisville" OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT—Bottle-shaped "Fast Swing” model. Made of ash and hickory, with ebony brown finish. One dozen 
in carton, 6/31” and 6/32"; shipping weight, 23 pounds - - - --Each S2.20 



54L "It’s a Louisville " OFFICIAL GIRLS' MOOEL. 

IB pounds 


Natural white finish ash with blue zapon grip. One dozen in carton, 33” length; shipping weight. 



ofricuu. -- 

Softball** 


52H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory and finished in ebony. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33" and 
shipping weight, 23 pounds .. w ......... .... ..... . —«.... ................- ....i........................ ■ .......——........................— 


34” lengths; 

Each $1 ,B0 




OffOAi 

SoftbalJ 


52 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Natural finish ash. One dozen assorted models in carton, 33" and 34” lengths; shipping weight, 22 pounds Each SI.BO 


« 3 sra 


orncui 

Softball 


51H OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Turned from ash and/or hickory with maroon finish and gray zapon grip. Assorted models. One dozen to carton, 33” 
and 34" lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds-.----- •- --- Each $1.70 



50 OFFICIAL SOFTBALL BAT. Brown finish. One dozen assorted models to carton, 33" and 34” lengths; shipping weight 22 pounds .Each SI.30 









































































Camping 

Services 

for 

Families 


One of the ways in which a recreation 
department can encourage family 
enjoyment of the out-of-doors. 



An Association 

ome three years ago the Department 
of Municipal Recreation and Adult 
Education of the Milwaukee, Wiscon¬ 
sin, Puhlic Schools conducted a survey 
to determine how much interest there 
might he in a family camping associa¬ 
tion, to be conducted by the depart¬ 
ment. Six families responded and be¬ 
gan meeting in the fall of 1955. By 
January, 1956, this number had grown 
to sixty families. 

The survey indicated that there were 
¥ 

several hundred additional families 
who might he interested in such a pro¬ 
gram. Since that time, the association 
has grown to about thirteen hundred 
paid family memberships, and it has 
helped hundreds of other families in¬ 
terested in camping and the outdoors. 

The basic idea of the association is 
to provide, through family resources, 
an exchange of ideas and. information 
about camping and outdoor living. 
Each family has a membership card 
and, for one dollar a year, receives the 
benefit of membership, including five 
hulletins published from October to 
May. The bulletins provide an avenue 
of exchange for ideas on earn ping 
equipment, camp ideas, camp sites, and 
camping techniques. They also servo 
to publicize a scries of family camp¬ 
ing programs conducted through the 
winter season. 

These programs were so successful 
that within one season the group of 
families outgrew three buildings. The 
first programs were held at a social 
center with a sealing capacity of three 
hundred. Soon larger quarters were 
needed, and meetings were held at an¬ 
other social center accommodating one 


thousand. After a series of three pro¬ 
grams there, the association had to 
move its meetings to a junior high 
school that eould accommodate more 
than fourteen hundred. Each program 
is a family affair. Campers screen tours 
on film and slides about good places to 
camp, and also comment on the poorer 
places throughout the country. 

Much of the association’s work con¬ 
sists of answering the innumerable re¬ 
quests for information, speakers, films, 
resource materials, and so on, coming 
into the recreation department offices. 
A half dozen committees make a consci¬ 
entious effort to supply answers or ob¬ 
tain the necessary information. To help 
with this, the association has a family 
camping information center where 
books, pamphlets, and maps, covering 
thousands of camp sites all over the 
country, are available to everyone. The 
supply is constantly replenished by 
eani|>er memhers who have visited ex¬ 
ceptionally good sites and send in re¬ 
ports about their finds. 

Information does not stop with the 
telephone and the information center 
but is extended to television and ra¬ 
dio studios. The Family Camping As¬ 
sociation recently, in cooperation with 
WTMJ-TV. presented an hour-long tele¬ 
vised camping jamboree emphasizing 
outdoor living. Thirteen different camp 
units were shown ami various as|>ecls 
of family camping presented. 

Members of the committee are in con¬ 
stant demand. I^asl spring, family camp 
ing talks and demonstrations stressing 
good woodland manners were given to 
more than forty groups in the Milwau¬ 
kee area. Institutes were also conducted 
in nearby communities, and the depart¬ 


ment’s association worked with various 
voluntary agencies and Western Michi¬ 
gan College and low f a Stale University 
to foster and develop similar programs. 

National and state park and forests 
are recognizing the need for providing 
an increasing number of family camp 
sites. Equipment today is belter and 
easily available, and in most cases can 
he rented until a family is sure “camp¬ 
ing out is the life for them.” Family 
camping, loo, provides a low-cost 
lengthy vacation or short weekend 
trip, as the ease may be. First of all. 

however, it is fun for the entire familv. 

• 

It provides rich experience in family 
living, opportunity to enjoy the out¬ 
doors, and relief from the tensions of 
urban living.— George Wilson, fFis - 
consin Recreation Association, October . 
1958. 

Cum ping Equipment on l^oim 

The recreation department in Spar¬ 
tanburg, South Carolina, saw the need 
for an adult, family recreation program. 
Being located in an area not loo far 
from the mountains and not loo far 
from the beaches, the department de¬ 
cided, to instigate the loaning of the 
camping equipment to any citizen living 
within the community- This equipment 
consists of a tent which sleeps four, four 
army cols, four air mattresses, one two- 
hnrncr gas camp stove and one family- 
size ice chest. There is no charge for the 
equipment, but a twenty-dollar deposit 
must Ik* made upon reserving it. A legal 
binding form, to be signed by the re¬ 
sponsible individual, is given to each 
applicant for equipment, along with a 
mimeographed bulletin of camping in¬ 
formation. £ 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


PEOPLE FRONT AND CENTER 
Jersey Election 

The thirty-first annual election of of¬ 
ficers for the Public Recreation Associ¬ 
ation of New Jersey was held January 
26, 1959. Elected were: Harold Login, 
president, Jersey City; Ralph D. Stern- 
adori, first vice-president, SomerviPe; 
Jack A. Claes, second vice-president, 
Vineland; Richard Pasvolsky,secretary, 
Parsipanny; and Carl J. Perina, trea¬ 
surer, Irvington. 

These men arc all recreation super¬ 
intendents in their respective munici¬ 
palities. 

Intern Sueeess Storv 

0 

From time to time, Recreation lias 
been happy to record the graduation of 
new recreation interns and their ulti¬ 
mate placement. This month we have 
more good news of these dedicated 
young reereation people. 

• As of February 16, two girls came 
on staff as interns in the Philadelphia 
Recreation Department. They are Mary- 
helen C. Ryan and Jean Marie Snmralk 
hotli with a B. S. from the University of 
Illinois. 


• Shown in the accompanying photo¬ 
graph, with Bob Crawford, Philadel¬ 
phia recreation commissioner, are form¬ 
er interns. They arc left to right: John 
W. Dawson, now assistant superintend¬ 
ent of recreation in Salem, Oregon; 
Betty Van Norman, first woman to com¬ 
plete the intern training course in Phil¬ 
adelphia, now a supervisor in that city’s 
reereation department; Mr. Crawford; 
John G. Williams, now program direc¬ 
tor in the Decatur, Georgia, recreation 
department; Ralph S. Laudenslayer, 
now in the recreation department, in 
Beverly Hills, California; and Charles 
E. Hartsoe, the first person to complete 
the intern course in Philadelphia, now 
an administrative analyst there. 

College Quickies 

• New York University has awarded 
Mortimer H. Morris, assistant professor 
of recreation at Oregon State College, 
his doctorate in education, with a major 
in recreation. He also received NYU’s 
Max Sklar Award for professional con¬ 
tribution and academic proficiency. 

• From Indiana University and Dr. 
Garrett Epplev comes a breakdown of 
the figures on the number of persons 


who received recreation degrees in 
1958. As of September, this was the 


picture: 

B. S. in recreation. 11 

M. S. 23 

Director of recreaiion. 10 

Docior of recreation. 4 


Total . 48 


These people represent eighteen 
states, Hawaii, Canada, the Philippines, 
and Egypt. 

• “. . . sincere appreciation of the Illi¬ 
nois Association of Park Districts to 
the University of Illinois and to Profes¬ 
sor Charles K. Brightbill and his staff 
for cooperation and assistance given in 
the past and assured in the future,” was 
the gist of a commendation tendered by 
the park group to the university’s de- * 
partment of recreation and its head. 

The University of Illinois has also 
established a recreation field service, 
designed to assist communities develop 
their recreation resources and oppor¬ 
tunities; strengthen the university’s rec¬ 
reation research efforts, gained through 
field experience; and then share these 
findings with all interested persons. 

• The senior class of recreation educa¬ 
tion students of State University Teach- 
ers College, at Cortland, New York, 
sponsored its sixth annual Field Work 
Conference last November. Recreation 
professionals representing many differ¬ 
ent phases of recreation attended. 

Change in Headquarters Staff 

After fourteen years as administra¬ 
tive assistant to Charles Reed, director 
of the NRA Field Service, Alberta 
Jameson has resigned to undertake very 
much the same duties for the director 
of the Crotched Mountain Foundation. 
This is a rehabilitation center for child¬ 
ren and handicapped persons set in the 
beautiful mountains of Greenfield, New 
Hampshire. Mrs. Jameson is now only 
a few miles away from her son, grand¬ 
children, and sister. Her job at 8 West 
Eighth has been ably taken over by Mrs. 
Bessie Vershleiser. 

As well as having Alberta on staff, 
Crotched Mountain also started its first 
full time recreation director, on Febru¬ 
ary 2. She is Patricia Ann Davis, with 
her degree in recreation from the Uni¬ 
versity of New Hampshire. 

The Luekv 13th 

Recreation Promotion and Service, 
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Inc., wliieli organizes recreation activi¬ 
ties in Wilmington, Delaware, recently 
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celebrated its 13tli birthday. Shown at 
the big celebration, left to right, are Jo¬ 
seph Dayton, president. Levy Count of 
New Castle County, Delaware; speaker 
Hubert Snyder, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation in Baltimore County, Maryland; 
V. B. Finkelstein of RP&S; John A. Ba- 
biarz, president, Vi ilinington City Coun¬ 
cil; and Leon Ryan, president. Dela¬ 
ware State Park Commission. 


Planning Committee 

Shown below is a picture of the NUA 
Southern District Advisory Committee 


Park Shorts 

• There lias been a growing realization 
among park people for the need of an 
interpretive program to give the public 
better understanding and enjoyment of 
their parks. With this aim in mind, the 
National Park Service has appointed 
C. Kenny Dale as interpretive special¬ 
ist in its state cooperation branch. Mr. 
Dale will work with state and local au¬ 
thorities on a consultation basis, on re¬ 
quest. within the limits of available re¬ 
sources. 

• Visitor use of campgrounds within 
the National Park System during 1958 
increased a healthy eleven per cent over 
1957, with a total of 4,665,000 camper 
days reported. Providing new and im¬ 
proved camp sites is one of the long- 
range, over-all goals of the ten-year 
Mission 66 program, which hopes to in¬ 
crease the present twelve thousand to 
twenty-five thousand. 

• A Washington, D.C. park was named 
after Edward J. Kelly, former national 


of the major approaches to the central 
area of the city. This park is just east 
of the State Department building. 

A Drcuun Come True 

Six miles inland from the Pacific 
Ocean, in the coastal mountains south 
of San Franeiseo, is a eamp called Boys- 
villc. Ten years ago just an idea in the 
minds of a few Optimists, the eamp 
oj>encd its doors last summer, for the 
first time, to ninety*four underprive- 
leged boys from California's Bay area. 

Sponsored by thirty-four Optimist 
Club members in Santa Clara, San Ma¬ 
teo, Alameda, and Contra Costa Coun¬ 
ties, the camp was built on ninety-eight 
acres of tree-studded land. The mess 
hall and fully equipped kitchen were 
built almost entirely by Optimist labor, 
and members also furnished materials, 
machinery, and manpower. Last sum¬ 
mer the boys themselves hcl|>cd dam the 
creek for swimming. Future plans eall 
for a swimming pool and year-round 
cottages where hoys will live with foster 
parents. 

Recreation Recruitment 




at its meeting in Kingsport, Tennessee, 
last December 6, as plans got under 
way for the annual five-state district 
conference to take place in Oglebay 
Park, Wheeling, West Virginia, April 
13-15. Seated, left to right, are: Julian 
W alker, Fayette County, Kentucky; Ro- 
l»crt Kresge, Charleston, West Virginia; 
Jim Stevens, Raleigh, North Carolina; 
W. C. Mcllorris, Kingsport, Tennessee; 
William II. Luther, Danville, Virginia; 
chairman \\ illiam M. Hay, of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, Deeatur. 
Georgia; Louis F. Twardzik, Nashville, 
Tennessee; and Virginia Gregory, Ral¬ 
eigh. Standing, left to right, are: John 
Gettler, l^exington, Kentucky; Mrs. 
Kutli Bird.Chattanooga,Tennessee; and 
Jack Spore, Nashville, Tennessee. 


eapital parks superintendent, who died 
December 8,1958. Throughout his long 
park career, Mr. Kelly sought the im¬ 
provement and development of park 
areas to enhance the dignity and beauty 


Despite the zero weather, recreation 
majors at Indiana University, last win¬ 
ter, crowded into a meeting room to 
listen to W oody Sutherland of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Recrea¬ 
tion Personnel Service speak about 
“The Employment Opportunities in the 
Field of Recreation.” This scene, with 
different faces, is being played all over 
the country, as more and more young 
people realize the very real satisfactions 
to be derived from a career in recrea¬ 
tion. As Woody himself puts it, “Be¬ 
sides the real, monetary ineomc, there is 
the all-important factor of psyehie in¬ 
come.” * * 
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Under a Star-Shaped Roof 

A spectacular star-shaped roof tops 
the new Arroyo Viejo Children’s Thea¬ 
ter in Oakland, California. Some sixty- 
seven feet in width, the roof is in the 
shape of a four-pointed star made in 
eight prefabricated sections. It is built 
along the lines of an airplane wing,* with 
fir plywood skins. The roof is supported 
by two sets of three-sided pylons. These 
are painted in vivid colors and can be 
easily and quickly rotated for scenery 
changes. 



Constructed by the Oakland Recrea¬ 
tion Department, the theater, which 
seats 475, is so oriented that the roof 
dip and wingspread exclude sun rays 
from performers’ eyes, yet the stage 
floor itself can be bathed in sunlight. 
Irwin Luckman, Oakland architect, de¬ 
signed the theater, which is located in 
a woodland and spans a creek on the 
spacious grounds of the Arroyo Viejo 
Recreation Center, years ago the site of 
a Japanese nursery. 


Salute! 

Of the eight winners in the fourth 
Community Achievement Contest four 
were selected for recreation develop¬ 
ments. The contest is cosponsored by 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the Sears-Roebuck Founda¬ 
tion. The communities cited for recrea¬ 
tion: 

• \\ ild Rose, Wisconsin, whose 584 in¬ 
habitants built a library, developed a 
park reclaimed from swampland, and es¬ 
tablished a center for migrant workers. 

• Clinton, Iowa, which developed a 
self-sustaining, seventy-piece symphony 
orchestra. 

• Homewood, Illinois, which built a 
new community high school and equip¬ 
ped a teenage center. 

• St. Helens, Oregon, which healed bad 
feelings between its “old” and “new” 
towns, with the development of a new 
public park, a recreation hall for teen¬ 
agers. and a museum housing Ameri¬ 
cana from the old Oregon Trail days. 

Expectant Co in in unity 

Like many small towns, Fairfield, 
Illinois, has to stretch its recreation dol¬ 
lars to the utmost. Therefore the com¬ 
munity promoted a “baby shower” to 
equip its parks. Individuals were invited 
to earmark donations for specific equip¬ 
ment: picnic oven, swimming pool lad¬ 
der, bicycle racks, and so on. Fairfield 
found this provided hefty boost to its 
sagging recreation budget. 


Jht fHrmnrtam 


• Readers of Recreation will be sorry 
to learn that Arthur Katona—a well- 
known contributor to our magazine— 
has died of a heart attack at his home 
in Golden, Colorado. Mr. Katona was a 
champion of square dancing as a social 
activity for everybody rather than for 
a few “experts” and wrote widely on 
th is subject. His last article in Recrea¬ 
tion, “Folk’Dancers, We're Overlook¬ 
ing Our American Jazz Tradition,” ap¬ 
peared in November, 1954. 

• William A. Stinchcomb, who was 
largely responsible for the “emerald 
necklace” ®f parks in Greater Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, died on January 17 at the 
age of eighty. Shortly after his appoint¬ 
ment as city parks commissioner in 
1902, Mr. Stinchcomb began advocat¬ 
ing a ring of parks stretching from the 
Chagrin River Valley on the east to the 
Rocky River Valley on the west. He was 
appointed first director of the Cleveland 
Metropolitan Park System in 1921 and 
served until his retirement in 1957. The 
system now contains a 125-mile chain 
of roads, bridle paths, nature trails, 
covers fourteen thousand acres of wood¬ 
ed land, and has eight million visitors 
a year. There are plenty of rabbits, chip¬ 
munks, wildflowers and birds in the 
park system but nary a billboard or a 
hot dog stand. # 


CAMPING REFERENCE LISTS 


Day Camps 

The following articles on day camping have appeared in 

Recreation during the last few years. If you don’t have the 

issues on your shelves, consult your local library. 

City Day Camping—Country Style . March 1954 

Indian Lore in Camp . March 1954 

A New Venture in Day Camping.... March 1954 

Day Camping in City Parks. March 1954 

Day Camping Facilities and Program . March 1954 

Day “Camptivities”. March 1954 

Day Campers Go A‘Vagabonding . March 1954 

Camp Planning . June 1954 

Recreation-School Cooperation in Camp Programs.. September 1954 

Day Camp Program for “Why-Daddies” . May 1955 

Outdoor Recreation and an Adventure . June 1955 

Needs of Present Day Children—How Can Camps 

Meet Them . June 1955 

New Horizons in Campfires. June 1955 

Cooperative Camping..-... June 1956 

Camping for Tomorrow. March 1957 

Creativity in Camp Music. March 1957 

Flag Ceremony . March 1957 

Nature Tools . March 1957 

Westward Ho! . March 1957 


Nature Study in a Playground Day Camp. March 1957 

The Personal Touch in Day Camping. March 1957 

Camping Today. March 1958 

Canoeing in Camps. - March 1958 

Capacity Attendance at Day Camp . March 1958 

Evaluating the Recreation Camp Program . March 1958 

The Goat That Taught the Children . March 1958 

The Indians Arc Day Camping . April 1958 


Camping for Senior Citizens 

Camping facilities and activities for this special age group 
are, of course, geared to the needs, abilities, and interests of 
oldsters. 

Articles from Recreation Magazine : 


Camping for Oldsters. March 1950 

Take Your Oldsters Out-of-Doors . April 1950 

A Day’s Camping for Youngsters Over Sixty. September 1951 

Day Camp for Oldsters . March 1952 

The Maturing of Golden-Age Camps. June 1953 

Neiv Pamphlet 


Summer Is Ageless by Georgene Bowen, published by the National 
Recreation Association. $1.00. 
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Family “Specials” 

A Pet Parade/Dog Show was part of 
a successful program feature conducted 
by Sendee Club No. 1 at Fort Lewis, 
Washington, for on-post families. Co¬ 
sponsors were the post veterinarian and 
the 49th Infantry Scout Dog Platoon. 
Special prizes were awarded for child¬ 
ren and their pets dressed to character¬ 
ize storybook and/or song titles. Other 
prizes were for the most comic animal, 
best dressed pet, largest, smallest, and 
best animal in the parade. A special 
prize was offered for the best pet “fam¬ 
ily/' The tiny ones rode in a doll buggy 
or coaster wagon decorated with gay 
crepe paper. 

It was expected that the smaller 
children and their pets would be quite 
thrilled by this event, but no one antici¬ 
pated the wholehearted post-wide en¬ 
thusiasm generated by the dog show 
itself. Owners and trainers took the 
parade and dog show seriously indeed, 
resulting in some surprising feats by 
the dogs as well as some humorous in¬ 
cidents. The success of this event has 
paved the way for its becoming an 
annual service-club feature. 

A “Tri-Service Club Fair ’ was another 
post event, this one sponsored by three 
service clubs at Fort Lewis. The idea 
started with recreation leader Marlene 
Mason of Service Club No. 1. 

The football stadium provided the 
setting for gaily decorated booths 
featuring competitive games including 
archery, balloon bust, duck shoot, fas¬ 
cination, peanut toss, table tennis, bas¬ 
ketball, football, tire toss, nail driving, 
and weight guessing. Score sheets were 
given participants of these activities to 
determine winners. Prizes were given 



Service chib pet parade and dog show proved lo be more than ju*i “kid Muff. 


separately for bingo, a bean-guessing 
game, and a gate prize. Noneompetitive 
booths included a cake-decorating dem¬ 
onstration by a professional decorator 
from a Tacoma bakery; a hake sale con¬ 
ducted by the Army Dependent Wives’ 
Arts and Crafts Club; a display of 
crafts items and demonstrations on the 
potter’s wheel, provided by the post 
crafts shops; a ceramics exhibit pro¬ 
vided by the post exchange. Concessions 
provided pony and sw ing rides for small 
children. Horses were rented for the 
older children. Every hour, during the 
afternoon and evening, a grandstand 
show was presented. The 12th Infantry 
Regiment band, featuring a majorette 
from Tacoma, opened the afternoon and 
evening special events. Events included 
a trampoline exhibition hy the Special 
Services sports division; an exhibition 
hy the 49th Scout Dog Platoon; an 
army band concert; a Western fashion 
show produced by a Tacoma store, fea¬ 
turing teenagers of the youth activity 
center as models; and various other en¬ 
tertainment. 

An estimated seven thousand attend¬ 
ed, representing all elements of the mil¬ 
itary community. By all standards, the 
fair was acclaimed a great success.— 

Miriam Evans, staff service club direc¬ 
tor , Headquarters 6th US. Army, Pre¬ 
sidio of San Francisco, California. 

* * * 

For Children 

A Youth Activities program, de¬ 
signed to meet the recreation needs of 
the children of servicemen, is an impor¬ 
tant facet of the new concept of the base 
community. At Fort Dix, New Jersey, a 
teen club and special dancing classes 
are included in this on-post program. 


Teen Club 

Composed of thirteen- to fourteen- 
year-old boys and girls, the Teen Club 
is chaperoned and guided by a non¬ 
commissioned officer and his wife, both 
paid from Youth Activity funds. Its 
program is conducted hy the teenagers 
themselves, operating under an execu¬ 
tive committee. 

The club is open to its enrollment of 
approximately 150-160 members three 
days and nights a week during the sum¬ 
mer months and Friday and Saturday 
nights during the school year, in a 
building designated for this purpose by 
the post, which provides maintenance 
and utilities as well. 

The program consists of a weekly 
record dance, weekly bingo, and a game 
tourney night. The snack bar is open 
during such programs. One formal 
dance a month is scheduled, and special 
events, such as picnics, are conducted 
during the summer. Attendance varies 
from one to two hundred on Friday 
to ninety to one hundred on Saturdays. 

Dancing classes 

Paid for by the individual students, 
the classes, held Saturday mornings 
and taught by the Fred Astaire Dance 
Studio teachers from Philadelphia, at¬ 
tract an approximate attendance of 
fifty per season. 

Sponsored by the Officers’ Wives 
Club and operating under one chairman 
appointed from this group, this project 
also has the benefit of an advisor from 
the Youth Activities Council. A large 
room in one of the area buildings, pro¬ 
vided and maintained by the post, and 
also used for other youth activities, is 
the scene of these terpsichorean endeav¬ 
ors .—From Fort Dix Recreational Ac¬ 
tivities, a bulletin . 
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How happiness through accomplish¬ 
ment is brought within the reach of 
the “exceptional" child — who , 
because of emotional , physical , or 
mental handicaps—is “different" 


FOR EXCEPTIONAL 
CHILDREN 

Rita Saunders and Herbert Sehact 


Meet Charlie , a bright-eyed , towheaded youngster of ten. 
He s alert , curious—and destructive. A dozen psychiatrists have 
pronounced him hopelessly retarded—“unteachable ,” they said. 

Today he was up before 7 a.m. made his bed , wrote a post¬ 
card to his folks , and was ready for a swimming lesson with his 
camp counselor before breakfast teas on the table. 

In the course of a few short weeks , he’s become an eager 
apprentice in the arts and crafts shop , and , most important of 
all 9 he’s learned a lot about the art of getting along with other 
youngsters his age. 

He is a camper at Camp Waterford , [Connecticut ].—Hart¬ 
ford Courant Magazine. 


A LL children respond to camping programs, even slow 
and maladjusted children. In every community there 
are such youngsters with mental, social, and emotional prob¬ 
lems. These may be divided into three basic categories: 
educable, trainable, and custodial. Camping can effectively 
help the educable and trainable child and even some custo¬ 
dial child ren. 

Basically, the physical operation of a specialized camp is 
similar to that of many highly rated camps for normal 
children. However, buildings and facilities may differ, ac¬ 
cording to the special needs of different types of campers. 

The staff of the special camp is divided into three groups: 
administrative, counselor, and maintenance. Heading this 
is an administrative director, whose job it is to plan over-all 
policies and long-range objectives and to take care of busi¬ 
ness. Aided by competent advisors and each camper’s con¬ 
fidential case history, he plans the grouping of campers, 
conducts correspondence with parents, psychologists, psy¬ 
chiatrists, and agencies working with children. 

At this camp, staff members directly responsible to the 
administrative director are: 

• An administrative assistant, who attends to operation of 
the camp plant; supervises the kitchen, repairs and mainten¬ 
ance department, the petty cash, shopping; and assumes 
other necessary details, relieving the director of such re¬ 
sponsibilities. He has a staff, including cooks, kitchen, and 
dining -room personnel, cleaners, camp chauffeur, farm per¬ 
sonnel if needed, and various maintenance men. 

• A program director who, guided by the director and his 
knowledge of each child’s problem and case history, plans 
with the staff and supervises program operation. He is re¬ 
sponsible for all matters pertaining to the childrens’ activi¬ 
ties twenty-four hours a day, and supervises the counselor 

Mrs. Saunders and Mr. Schact are codirectors of Camp 
Waterford , Quaker Hill , Connecticut. 


staff, activity specialists, and house parents. 

• A camp nurse, who is responsible for the camp’s health. 

All personnel assist the children wherever and whenever 
needed. Every individual engaged in the camp operation is 
important to its success—weakness in any area can cause 
difficulties. Since camping is for the camper , those in direct 
contact with the child for the greatest part of the day—the 
cabin counselors—are key personnel. We find teachers are 
best suited to work with these children, though many excel¬ 
lent counselors are medical, social-work, speech-therapy, or 
nursing students, or professionals in these fields. 

A psychologist can greatly assist a special camp hy acting 
as an advisor to the program director and as a resource per¬ 
son to whom staff may come w ith individual problems about 
the children and their care. He can take part in the training 
program for the staff and, in some instances, may offer 
therapy to individual children. 

The personality and character of the individual counselor 
and his interest in his job are of greater importance than 
his educational background. Specialists should be expert 
teachers in their fields. Staff training should include an in- 
service training program, weekly staff meetings, frequent 
individual conferences, on-the-job instruction and super¬ 
vision, professional films, and lectures. 

Also important to the success of a special camp is the 
selection and grouping of children according to their emo¬ 
tional and social maturity, physical coordination, chrono¬ 
logical and mental age. Groups should be carefully bal¬ 
anced, so each child may benefit by his association with 
others. Any child potentially dangerous to himself or others 
should not be accepted. Those on the slower levels of the 
trainable group may require individual attention in a room 
with, or adjacent to, a special counselor. Severely malad¬ 
justed children may be part of a small group, but may re¬ 
quire individual rooms in which to sleep and rest. 

The ratio of counselor to camper may have to be one-to- 
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one; however, one-to-two-and-a-half or-three is the average. 
Six children and two counselors to a cabin unit often proves 
to be a proper sized group, with relief counselors used on 
days ofT. 

The program at Waterford Camp is regimented. Every 
hour of the child’s day is planned beforehand and is exe¬ 
cuted with the aid of bugle calls over a public-address sys¬ 
tem. A routine basic time schedule is planned for the entire 
summer from 6:45, reveille; 7:15, assembly; 7:30, break¬ 
fast; 9:15,cabin inspection; and 9:30, first activity; straight 
through the day, to lights out at 8 P.M., taps at 9 o’clock. 
There are four day-aetivity periods interspersed with lunch, 
rest, milk call, flag lowering, supper, and evening activity. 

Within this apparently rigid schedule is a very flexible 
individual program policy. The counselor supervising chil¬ 
dren during their baseball, swimming, dancing, cooking, or 
arts and crafts periods has the freedom to carry out his pro¬ 
gram according to the mood and interest of the group at 
the moment. Programs are not accelerated or competitive, 
but are based on each child's individual needs. Actual ac¬ 
complishments sometimes comprise little more than learn¬ 
ing to tie shoelaces, make a bed, throw a ball, or sit properly 
at table. However, these encourage the child and bring forth 
happiness and pride, stimulating him to further endeavors. 

Special events are also part of the program and may in¬ 
clude such customary events as masquerades, dramatic pro¬ 
grams, square and social dances, treasure hunts, overnight 
hikes, trips to the beach, movies, and nearby points of in¬ 
terest, and others. The evening program is usually a large 
group activity that brings the entire camp together. It could 
be an amateur night, boxing, a simplified athletic tourna¬ 
ment, or a campfire. 

Camp service projects are another valuable program as¬ 
pect. Useful occupational work provides children with a 
sense of belonging—includes assignments to the farm for 
milking, earing for stoek, working in the vegetable garden, 
cleaning and maintaining farm machinery, helping in the 
laundry. Older children may assist with the kindergarten 
group. Older boys help the carpenter in repair or mainten¬ 
ance work. Others assist the groundkeeper in planting and 
caring for flowers, trees, and shrubs. Kitchen duty can be 
a regular activity that includes assisting the chef in food 
preparation. 

Waterford service teams are also organized as work 
groups to be called upon for any needed task. Service ac¬ 
tivities are coordinated with the arts and crafts program, 
including repair of toys, furniture, and other equipment. 
Printing and posting of signs, notices, and the camp news¬ 
paper are other service projects. These are sought-after as¬ 
signments, the children considering it a privilege to help in 
real activities. 

Mower groups require a separate program to substitute 
for activities in which some children are not capable of 
participating. Such a program may include many activities 
of the other camj>ers but on a very simple level. However, 
these children are brought into other small and large group 
activities wherever possible. 

Practical training is a camp activity for all campers, 


which includes training in dressing, personal hygiene, man¬ 
ners. The campers’ safety is maintained by adhering to the 
principle that the camper be within the visual surveillance 
of an adult at all times during his w'aking hours. The health 
of the eamp is maintained by adequate diet, rest, observa¬ 
tion, and care. Camp security is maintained by an officer-of- 
the-day system. Each area of the camp is secured hy one or 
two night OITs who go on duty at 8:00 P.M. and arc on ac¬ 
tive duty until midnight and on call until 7:00 A.M., when the 
day OD replacement comes on duty. The night OD’s are 
responsible for the camp’s order and safety. They make bed 
checks and perform other duties outlined on a checklist, 
turned over to the program director upon completion of the 
tour of duty. The night OD does not retire until the staff has 
returned at midnight. This insures continual adult super¬ 
vision, twenty-four hours a day. 

The day OD is responsible for operating the public-ad¬ 
dress system and bugle calls, acting as official camp host, 
and maintaining the information and message center. Other 
duties include distributing mail and acting as an extra per¬ 
son to care for individual children who must be temporarily 
separated from a group. 

It might seem that a regimented camp wdth an OD system 
is not conducive to the happy atmosphere one w r ould like to 
think of in a eamp situation. However, it must he kept in 
mind that these are exceptional children who, if left to 
their own resources, are unable to play or function at any¬ 
where near their owm age level, as they lack the necessary 
understanding and initiative. Some may have difficult be¬ 
havior patterns; others may he hyperactive, a bundle of 
motion, going aimlessly in all directions at once. To these 
children, order, discipline, and boundaries of behavior are 
necessary for security and happiness. Strangely enough, 
sixty children, each representing complex problems, can live 
together harmoniously and carry on a program of activities. 

The attitude of camp personnel must be one of patience, 
kindness, understanding, acceptance, and encouragement, in 
contrast to the fault-finding and rejection such children re¬ 
ceive from many people of their everyday world. The rhythm 
pattern of the campers’ activities seems so normal, happy, 
and peaceful, that a stranger observing them may ask, 
“Where are the retarded children?” 

Like all human beings, who use only a small part of their 
potential, exceptional children are capable of a great deal 
more than is realized. They need to belong and contribute 
to a group, to experience the joy of achievement, to feel 
and be treated like other children. Rejection has usually 
played a major role in their lives—rejection hy other chil¬ 
dren, by the segregated classes in school, by neighbors, and 
sometimes by their families. (See “Is Recreation for Every¬ 
one?” November, 1958, Recreation.) 

At a special camp these children experience responsibility 
and achieve happiness through accomplishment. Each 
camper is a participating member of a group whose motto 
is, “Everybody is Somebody.” Through such an experience 
limitations of IQ and mental age can be circumvented—to 
develop to its utmost a new factor, the AQ (Accomplishment 
Quotient). 
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CRAFTS WITH NATURAL MATERIALS 

* 


From now through fall is the time to collect and 
use natural materials for many interesting art and 
craft projects. This outline was developed by Betty 
Van Norman, NRA interne in the Philadelphia Rec¬ 


reation Department, and was used in a recreation 
leadership training course. If you want to use it 
for class or a bulletin board, clip along inside dotted 
line. 


What to look for 

What to make it with 

How to make it 

♦ 

How to 
finish it 

Flowers 

Dried arrangements 
Shadowhox pictures 

Dry flowers in clean sand. Wash sand until water remains clear. Put sand 
in a can and beat until dry. When sand has cooled put in can. Shove the 
stem of a freshly picked flower into the sand. Then gently sprinkle sand 
into the can until the flower is covered. The dry sand absorbs the moisture 
from the flower and it retains its natural shape and color. Drying time 
depends on the size of the flower. Small, dainty ones will dry in two days, 
while larger ones may take as long as a week. 

None needed 

Grasses 

Dried arrangements 
Shadowhox pictures 

father when dry or cut and let dry. 

No. 1 (below) 

Cattails 

Dried arrangements 

Gather when dry or cut and let dry. 

None needed 

Burrs 

Dried arrangements 
Shadowhox pictures 

Gather when dry or cut and let dry. 

None or No. 2 
or 3 

Pods, Seeds, 

Galls, Acorns 

Dried arrangements 
Shadowhox pictures 
Earrings, Pins 

Dangle hracelet 

Curtain pulls 

Let dry. Clean. 

None or No. 2 
or 3 

No. 2 or 4 

1 lorn 

Kings, Pins 

Napkin rings 

Belt hackles 

Buttons, Pendants 

Clean with knife or scraper made of tin-can lid doubled over, until only 
the hard horn remains. Sand. It can be sawed with a coping saw. 

No. 2 or 4 

Nuts 

Buttons, Bracelets 

Saw across nut, cutting it into thin discs. 

No. 2 

Cones (small) 

(large) 

Earrings 

Dried arrangements 

Table arrangements 
Grass garden 

Take cone apart carefully. Glue parts to earring back to look like flower 
petals. 

• 

Sprinkle seed then dirt into the crevices of the eone. Set upright in a saucer 
of water. Keep it damp. 

No. 2 

None or No. 2 
or 3 

Moss 

Piet n res 

Table arrangements 


No. 1 

Bark (any) 

(birch) 

Jewelry, Initials 
Pictures 

Waste baskets 
Containers 

Napkin rings 

Alhum covers 

Book covers 

Canoes 

Scrolls 

Book ends 

Background for 
pictures 

Checkerboard 

Use only dry bark. Whittle or carve. 

Strip from fallen trees in sections. 

Cover cans. 

Cut strips and laee ends together, or glue to cardboard cylinder. 

Glue to cardboard base. 

Fold and lace. 

Lace. 

Paint. 

Cover plywood, box side. Attach to metal base cut from a tin can. 

Glue squares to wood or cardboard back. 

None or No. 2 
or 4. 

None or rub 
w’ith cloth used 
for w r ax finish. 

Wood 

Driftwood 
along lakes 
and streams 
Partially 
rotted wood 
Partially 
burned wood 
Boots 

Burl 

Limbs with 
good grain 
and form 

• 

Jewelry 

Earrifigs 

Bracelets 

Pins 

Buttons 

Cull links 

Mobiles 

Watch fobs 

Curtain pulls 
Paperweights 

Table arrangements 
Ornamental pieces 
Appetizer holder 
Animals 

Name plates for 
desks and doors 

Book ends 

Letter openers 

Pickle fork 

Salad spoon and fork 
Checkers 

Coat hangers 

Scarf rack 

Hanging haskets 

Kemo\e loose bark and rotted parts. Sand smooth. F inish with steel wool 
if available. A brush will help to clean impressions and crevices. 

No. 2 or 4. 



Finishing A aturol Materials — Use a finish for natural materials that will hring 
out rather than hide their natural beauty. Many will need little or no finish to make 
them look their best. Some need finish to emphasize their shape, their grain, or their 
natural colorings. The use for which the completed article is intended will also influ¬ 
ence the type of finish. 

1. For white or light-colored grasses or woods, when flexibility or natural grain 
is to be retained and color added, use a transparent dye made by soaking erepe paper 
in water. Dip grasses and let them dry. The color will come out very nicely. Paint the 
dye on wood, let it dry, sand, and shellac. The dye tints the wood slightly but does not 
hide the grain. 

2. For articles that need a high gloss , will have hard use, or will be washed use 
clear shellac, varnish, or lacquer. 

3. For materiols used for o rnanientol purposes which need color to show them off, 
use an opaque paint. 

4. For woods, lorge smooth seeds, galls, nuts , and so on, used mainly for orna¬ 
mental purposes hecause of their grain and that look best with a soft finish, use wax. 
Melt candles or paraffin and paint on a very thin coat of the wax. Let harden and rub 
with a soft cloth until the excess wax has been removed and the article has a soft shine. 
Candle wax is the more durable. Colored candles will color the wood slightly. Crayons 
melted with paraffin will also change the color of the wood. # 
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A NATURE MURAL 


Dorothv R. Flood 


M aking a mural of nature materi¬ 
als is not only a pleasant activity 
for a rainy day but is an original way to 
stimulate an interest in nature. It will 
arouse a camper’s imagination and 
cause him to look more closely at nature 
to record what he sees. In order to draw 
an object, he must know how it works, 
i.e. how a frog’s legs go, what is the 
identifying shape of a certain tree, the 
curve of a path, the rise of a hill. As he 
develops his awareness of nature, his 
curiosity will lead to research and re¬ 
tention. 

Encourage members of your group to 
select a broad topic for the subject 
matter of a mural. It eould be the life 
of the squirrels that live in a nearby 
oak, or bird life, or weather. They must 
then decide to spend some time ob¬ 
serving the squirrels, birds, or weather; 
to compare what they see with previous 
observations, such as of two squirrels 
playing tag around the trunk of an oak; 
squirrels building a cool summer nest 
of leaves, while in winter they live in a 
tree trunk. 

Mrs. Flood is a past contributor to 
Recreation, (March, 1958), and an ex¬ 
perienced camp leader. Her home is in 
Media , Pennsylvania. 


If the topic is birds, everyone ob¬ 
serves their different milliner)’ and how 
careful they are building their homes 
to fit their needs. If weather, Mr. Sun 
drinking up water through the rays, 
similar to the way we drink a soda, may 
become something to include in the 
mural. Thus, facts of nature will stir up 
many imaginary pictures that ean be 
developed into small pencil sketches. 
After the campers have made many pen¬ 
cil sketches or notes, the fun starts as 
they put them into some kind of a se¬ 
quence to tell a story in pictures. 

For the mural, the only equipment 
needed is a roll of brown or white 
wrapping paper, soft charcoal, a yard¬ 
stick, and a box of oil-paint crayons. 
These crayons are obtainable in a large 
art store and come under various trade 
names. They ean be used like regular 
crayons, the pointed end for small areas 
and the broad side for larger sections, 
or they ean be dipped in turpentine for 
oil-paint effects. 

If the roll of wrapping paper is di¬ 
vided into sections about three feet 
square for each sketch, the finished 
mural will look well at a distance. An 
uneven line drawn through all the 
squares to give a connecting horizon 


will prevent the possibility of mountains 
in one square being under a ereek in an¬ 
other square. By drawing w’ith charcoal 
first, corrections ean be made before 
adding colors. After coloring, the 
sketches should be outlined with black 
crayon for greater visibility. 

The complete mural will be a big 
attraction on visitors’ day. It will also 
be a nice decoration for a cabin or din¬ 
ing hall or it ean be attached from tree 
to tree along a path. Each camp group 
may like to make its own mural, and 
they can all be exhibited as a special 
art show’. 

At first campers may be slow’ to re¬ 
spond and seem afraid to use their imag¬ 
inations along nature lines. If this hap¬ 
pens, they ean work together on a sort 
of “brainstorming” session, contribut¬ 
ing bits of ideas that ean be sketched 
into an idea chart. Then when a camper 
becomes stuck for an idea, he may bor¬ 
row’ one from the chart, and develop it. 
The sketch shows an idea chart based 
on weather—a wonderful subject. 

Observations made and ideas de¬ 
veloped for the mural won’t be forgot¬ 
ten. Learning to look at nature and 
then adding personal imagination is a 
fine wav to develop appreciation. # 
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Walter E. Damon 

Camping Therapy 
for 

Delinquents 



Outdoor group living provides a healthy change from the set 
routine of institution schedules and gives boys new experiences. 


C imping can help institutionalized 
delinquents to acclimatize to en¬ 
forced group living . 

Six years ago, the New York State 
Agricultural and Industrial School, in 
the town of Industry (Monroe County), 
set up a cantp for its hoys to provide a 
short “vacation’’ from institution liv¬ 
ing. Aptly named. Camp Pioneer is on 
the school grounds in rolling country¬ 
side along the hanks of the Genesee near 
Rochester. The school itself is oper¬ 
ated hy the state social welfare depart¬ 
ment. 

The daily life of the hoys living in 
cottages in an institution must, of ne¬ 
cessity, follow a set and often monoto¬ 
nous routine. Living under these con¬ 
ditions can cause tensions that have 
alerted the school to the need for a 
change from this. 

There is no set schedule at camp. 
The early-to-bed and early-to-rise rou¬ 
tine is cast aside in favor of a more 
restful and less set pattern. Boys are 
encouraged to do their own cooking on 
stone fireplaces used hy the occupants 
of two tents at a time. These are not 
permanent fireplaces, hut piles of stone 
that the boys can change to meet their 
own specifications and whims. Cook¬ 
ing utensils and a grill are supplied 
each two tents, with dishwashing after 
cook-outs assigned to the regular kitch¬ 
en boys. 

If at all possible, on the day that a 
new group arrives at camp, the early 
evening hours are spent on an explor¬ 
ation hike in the neighboring woods. 
This not only gives the camp leader an 
opportunity to acquaint the hoys with 


Mr. Damon is superintendent of recrea¬ 
tion and physical education at the State 
Agricultural and Industrial School , In¬ 
dustry , New York. 


the camp site, its limits, and some of 
the advantages of camping, hut he can 
get to know his group in a more relaxed 
atmosphere. 

It would be difficult to list Camp 
Pioneer activities in order of most in¬ 
terest or value. They vary with the age 
and past experience of a group as well 
as that of its leaders. However, with 
all groups, fire building and cooking 
rate very near the top. Wood consists 
of dead trees, brush, and discarded lum¬ 
ber. Boys will work hours on end with 
an axe and two-man saw to cut enough 
wood for a few hours of relaxation 
around a fire. Laeking previous experi¬ 
ence, many of them are rather dubious 
about doing any cooking, but attempt 
it with the aid and encouragement of 
their fellow campers and brief instruc¬ 
tions from the staff. 

The camp program includes hikes 
over the school’s fourteen hundred roll¬ 
ing acres. Simple camp and low-organi¬ 
zation games are played, generally after 
a rest period or during the evening 
hours. All boys are scheduled to use 
the pool three periods a week. There 
are “off-campus” trips to areas of in¬ 
terest in the vicinity, sometimes made 
more fun with a picnic. The last night 
of camp is often the most interesting 
night of the week, with a campfire, 
singing, skits, and all-round fun. 

The camp site was once a farm cot¬ 
tage in a small tract of woods one mile 
from the administration building. As 
this camp was formerly used by the 
Boy Scouts, it was in fair repair and 
includes a large barn, small tool shed, 
a shack, and a bathhouse. 

Three years ago the Rochester Rotary 
Club donated money to be used for im¬ 
provements; and the engineering and 
maintenance departments were instru¬ 
mental in building the bathhouse, eight 


cement platforms, and for piping hot 
water into the kitchen. * Folding eots 

and air mattresses were also purchased. 

« 

To ready the camp for occupancy 
takes approximately three days of con¬ 
centrated work for one man and four 
boys. The six tents must be put up and 
the tw o 9'-by-12' cabins cleaned for the 
boys’ sleeping quarters. Battens are re¬ 
moved from windows, the grass cut, re¬ 
frigerator and stove installed, and nu¬ 
merous lesser details attended to, prior 
to the first campers’ arrival the last 
week in June. 

In all, there are ten one-week camp¬ 
ing periods. The majority of approxi¬ 
mately two hundred and fifty campers 
are from the junior and intermediate 
groups. It is felt these boys will derive 
more benefit from the program than 
wdll the older boys. 

The program, as far as possible, is 
planned during the winter. An open 
invitation is sent to all cottages at the 
school stating when camp will be open 
and what activities and benefits are of¬ 
fered. The flier provides opportunity 
to sign up for the most desirable dates, 
to assure their attendance when the 
regular staff is on duty. After the camp 
periods have been assigned, this sched¬ 
ule and a more detailed plan for a 
week’s camping is forwarded to each 
group. 

Sunday of each camping period is 
devoted to moving to the camp site, as¬ 
signing the boys, three in each group, 
to their tent or cabin. The boys are 
then instructed in camp safety and told 
about the simple rules. 

The Camp Pioneer program exposes 
the boys to many new r experiences and 
the school has found it helps them to 
settle down to the regular routine, and 
it has helped staff members reach the 
more difficult cases. 
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Qualities 
of a Good 
Camp Counselor 

Check yourself and 
your staff. Do they 
measure up? 

Health 

1. Stamina enough to last through a strenuous day. 

2. Regular, well-balanced meals. 

3. Regular sleep in sufficient quantity—early curfew. 

4. Smoking not at all or moderately and in an appropriate 

place. 

5. Abstinence from intoxicating liquors. 

6. Sufficient vigorous exercise each day. 

Acceptability to Others 

1. Pleasing and neat appearance. 

2. Cleanliness of person and clothing. 

3. Graciousness and mannerliness. 

4. Tact (ability to speak truthfully, but without offending 

or hurling others). 

5. Coopcralivcness (even when carrying out the plans of 

others). 

0. Cheerfulness (without sulkiness and grouches). 

7. Sense of humor (even when the joke’s on you). 

8. Good English (without excess slang or profanity). 

9. Warmth (a friendly personality that attracts—not an 

ieeherg). 

10. Poise (even in emergencies or embarrassing situations). 
Adaptability to Camp Life 

1. Love of children (even the less attractive and ‘‘naughty” 

ones). 

2. Enjoyment of hard work (even when it means soiling 

person and clothing). 

3. Skills and knowledge of outdoor living (in rain, as well 

as sunshine). 

4. Adaptability (can cheerily adapt to changes in plan 

necessitated hy inclement weather). 

5. Can take as well as give orders. 

6. Love of fun (can see possibilities for enjoyment in al¬ 

most any situation). 

7. Interest in a wide variety of fields. 

8. Specialization (ahilily to do at least one camp activity 

well). 

9. Initiative (ability to get started without outside prod¬ 

ding). 

10. Promptness at all appointments and in all tasks. 

11. Dependability (do what you say when you say you will). 

12. Industry (want to be constantly up and doing). 

13. Persistence (finish what you start with dispatch and 

thoroughness). 


14. Curiosity (want to know about many things just for the 
sake of knowing). 

Emotional Maturity 
• 9 

1. Can you accept criticism without undue anger or hurt, 

analyzing it objectively and acting upon it if justi¬ 
fied; disregarding it, if not? 

2. Do you avoid being overerilical of others, denouncing 

them for each small fault? 

3. Are you genuinely pleased at the successes of your fam¬ 

ily and friends? 

4. Do you refrain from listening to and repeating little 

items of gossip about others? 

5. Watch your conversation for a few days. Do you talk 

largely about other people and things rather than 
about yourself? 

6. Are you altruistic, often pulling the welfare and hap¬ 

piness of others ahovc your own? 

7. Are you free from emotional outbursts? 

8. Do you face disagreeable duties promptly and without 

trying to escape by playing sick or making excuses? 

9. Can you stay away from home a month or more with¬ 

out undue homesickness? 

10. Can you weigh facts and make decisions promptly, then 

abide hy your decisions? 

11. Do you posponc things you want to do now in favor of 

greater benefits or pleasure later? 

12. Are you usually on good terms with your family and 

associates? 

13. When things go wrong, can you objectively determine 

the cause and remedy it without alibing? 

14. When disagreeing with another, can you usually work 

out a mutually satisfactory agreement that leaves no 
hard feelings? 

15. Can you enjoy informal social events without a “wall¬ 

flower” feeling? 

16. Do you get real enjoyment out of doing little things 

for others, even though you know they will likely re¬ 
main unknown and unappreciated? 

17. Do you wear neat but modest clothes? 

18. Are you ordinarily free from worry and remorse over 

past sins and mistakes that can’t he remedied now? 

19. When dealing with others, can you make decisions fair- 

• ly, regardless of personal dislike or resentment? 

20. When you are the leader of a group, do you use demo¬ 

cratic methods and avoid dictating? 

21. Are you loyal to your friends, minimizing or not men¬ 

tioning their faults to others? 

22. Are you free from touchiness, so that others do not have 

to handle you with kid gloves? 

23. Do you act according to your honest convictions re¬ 

gardless of what others may think or say about it? 
We know that everyone cannot be profieient in ever)' one 
of these qualities. 

Let’s check up on ourselves and try to acquire as many as 
we can so we can give our campers the best within us! # 

Reprinted , with permission, from April , 1958, Camp B’nai 
B*rith Newsletter. 
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G. Leslie Lynch 
¥ 


An expert explains how 
to make the most of your 
recreation open space . 

Design 
Recreation 
Areas ♦ * ♦ 

WHY ? 

W HY IT is advisable to have a competent landscape arch¬ 
itect design a recreation area is answered by describ¬ 
ing what be does. He attacks the problem very much as the 
writer and the painter evolve their compositions. First, lie 
informs himself on the subject; then outlines the major con¬ 
siderations. and finally comes to the details. The reverse or¬ 
der would not produce a good plan. 

Why special skill and experience are required is brought 
out by an illustration. Anyone can put spots of paint on 
a canvas, but the skill of a Leonardo da Vinci or Rem¬ 
brandt is necessary in order to arrange those spots of color 
into a composition that has lasting value. The recreation 
area can be a feature of which everyone is proud, a feature 
which has a beneficial effect upon the property values of 
the vicinity, or it can be something of which everyone is 
ashamed and which reduces property values in the vicinity. 
To make it good, competent planning and the help of a 
trained person are required. The cost is small in compari¬ 
son to the benefits derived. 

Before proceeding with the planning, the designer re¬ 
quires a topographical survey map of the site, showing the 
contours, existing buildings, trees, rock out-croppings,* water 
and sewer lines, boundary line, streets, and all other infor¬ 
mation necessary for working out the plan. He visits the com¬ 
munity to inspect the site and environs, to talk with all con¬ 
cerned, and to acquaint himself with the community’s recre¬ 
ation needs. Only then can he plan intelligently and prac¬ 
tically. It is desirable to precede site planning with a com¬ 
prehensive recreation survey, in order to have more definite 
information as a basis for the site planning. In the absence 
of a comprehensive survey, the planner must size up the situ¬ 
ation through personal observations at the site. 

Among the major factors the designer considers, as he 
evolves the plan, are site location and size in relation to the 

Mr. Lynch is a professional recreation planner and landscape 
architect on the National Recreation Association staff . 



A recreation-school center: five-aere play¬ 
ground, five-acre park, adjoining a school sile. 

population served, and the direction from which the people 
will approach it. He also takes into account the age groups 
to be served, the site’s topography and general character, the 
available funds for development, the number and type of 
recreation facilities that should be provided, economy of 
maintenance, and ease of supervision. With these consider¬ 
ations weighed in the light of a background of years of train¬ 
ing and experience in the design of outdoor areas, he is 
ready to start. 

The circulation system or the way by which the visitor to 
the recreation area is led to the various units of the develop¬ 
ment becomes the skeleton or framework of the design. 
Beauty of line and logical organization of this determine 
the plan’s success. In working out circulation, the designer 
has in mind the fundamental fact that the recreation area 
is for people as pedestrians as well as participants. When 
the recreation area is large enough or includes features to 
attract people from beyond the immediate neighborhood, 
parking must be provided on the area’s periphery, but there 
should he no drives within it, unless it is so large that it 
becomes necessary to drive from one principal unit to an¬ 
other. Even very large parks should not be designed as 
places to go for a drive, nor should the park drive provide a 
through route for motorists, going from one point to another 
outside the park. They should be so designed that it is ne¬ 
cessary for the visitor to park outside and become a pedes¬ 
trian within the area. 

The main entrance is the key point of the circulation sys¬ 
tem and is so located as to be easily accessible to the greatest 
number of visitors. If the recreation area is so located that 
most visitors will come as motorists, the entrance should be 
designed primarily for motorists; otherwise it should be 
designed for pedestrians. The entrance design should sug¬ 
gest the character of the development beyond; if the de¬ 
velopment is formal, the entrance should be and vice versa. 
Minor entrances should be provided where necessary, but 
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should be reduced to a minimum and designed to indicate 
their minor importance. 

The circulation system should lead the visitor over an 
interesting route, with reasonable directness, to the various 
features arranged in logical sequence on the framework of 
the circulation system. A building or group of buildings 
is usually the most important feature; it should be reason¬ 
ably uear the main entrance, and it should be given a 
dominant setting. Beyond the building the features are ar¬ 
ranged according to various influencing factors. 

After the general arrangement of the area is determined, 
then come the design of details and relation of trees and 
other plantings to both. Designing a recreation area can 
only be described in general terms, but what has been set 
forth is probably sufficient to show that it is a task for the 
expert with much training and experience. 

More widespread appreciation of the value of functional 
order and beauty for these areas is bringing a more general 
demand that they be skillfully planned. Because almost any¬ 
one ean move soil, pour concrete, and plant trees, and be¬ 
cause funds for the development of recreation areas are often 
limited, those responsible for their development are tempted 
to believe that they do not need to employ a designer. It is 
wise economy to do so, however, because such an area is a 
very important feature in a community. 

If it is to be made beautiful, it must be large enough 
not to be too crowded and too intensively used, and large 
enough to be parklike in character. Just as the painter must 
have adequate canvas on which to arrange his paint to pro¬ 
duce his picture, so the landscape architect must have enough 


space, not only to provide adequately for the people en¬ 
gaging in their desired recreation activities, but large enough 
so that intensive use will not destroy the beauty that is so 
essential. Such an area is not large enough unless there are 
grass and trees and the area can be maintained as a beauti¬ 
ful community feature. Communities should not inflict upon 
themselves a recreation area that has a depreciating effect 
upon property values; it is shortsighted and poor husiness 
policy. It should be an inspiration to all who see and use it. 

The value of the competent and experienced designer is 
also demonstrated in many other ways than in just working 
out a functional and beautiful scheme. For example, while 
inspecting a site he had been commissioned to plan, a land¬ 
scape architect discovered that a strip of land on the other 
side of the houndary road, also owned hy the municipality, 
could be added to the park by acquiring a single lot. This 
w’ould make it possible to move the road over and increase 
the park area by nearly three acres—a possibility which 
had not occurred to the local officials. 

It is just as important to employ skill in planning the 
buildings. A community would not consider erecting a pub¬ 
lic building without employing a recognized, able architect. 
Likewise, no community should develop a recreation area 
until a plan has been worked out by a competent designer. 

Recognizing the need for experienced planning of recre¬ 
ation areas, for maximum bcautv and function, the National 
Recreation Association established a planning sendee many 
years ago. This sendee will continue to be an important ac¬ 
tivity of the Association as long as this essential planning 
need exists, it 


fe Things to Make for Easter 


Glass Fiber Hiiiinv 

* 

A sw’eet, gay colored little rabbit, 
called “Hop-Atom Bunny,” is fireproof 
and durable, made of Mierolite glass 
fiber yet has the soft cuddly appearance 
of snow-white cotton. Pink cars, nose, 
and eyes give him a mischievous air, 
while the little bouquet of spring flow¬ 
ers indicates his heart is made of gold. 

He is available in kit form, complete 
with two large pieces of Mierolite for 
arms, legs, head, body, puffy cheeks, 
and tail. The kit also includes pink 
suede paper for ears, black suede paper 
for eyelashes, two pink cabochons for 
eyes, pink cotton ball for nose, ribbon, 
flower cluster, pattern sheet, and direc¬ 
tions for cutting out and assembling, 
and special rubber cement for gluing. 


Write L. 0. F. Glass Fibers Company, 
Toledo 2, Ohio. 

Little Chicken Group 

Materials Needed: Colander; light¬ 
weight cardboard; cellophane tape; 
Sasheen ribbon; empty oatmeal hox, 
construction paper; colored tissue pa¬ 
per; egg coloring; lace paper doilies. 
Half Egg Shell: Cut a four-inch*wide 
strip of cardboard, long enough to go 
around the top of colander. Cut one 
edge into jagged points, then hold in 
place around the edge of colander with 
cellophane tape. Cover the “she 1 !” with 
colored tissue paper, pleating, and tap¬ 
ing to form rounded surface. 

Mother Hen: Cover oatmeal box with 
construction paper, and tape in back. 


Cut features and wings from construc¬ 
tion paper and tajK? in place. Fill egg¬ 
shell w ith Faster grass and brightly col¬ 
ored eggs, then set hen in center. Make 
enough “magic bows” of Sasheen rih- 
bon to circle base of “shell.” 

Baby Chick Candy Cups: Trace, on yel¬ 
low’ construction paper, two chicks for 
each cup. Draw on features with crayon. 
Place a paper eup between the two 
ehieks, and hold together at beak and 
tail with cellophane tape. Fill with jelly 
beans. 

Daisy Place Mats: Cut eight-inch-long 
petal shapes from yellow construction 
paper and tape seven petals to the back 
of each lace paper doily, to make a daisy. 

Reprinted with jtermission, from the New 
York Daily News. March 23 , 1958. 
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For the 41st National Recreation Congress — 
September 28 to October 2, 1959. 


We Are Going 
to Chicago 

So prepare! It should be easy for everyone to reach this 
central meeting place, and great plans are afoot. This year 
the Congress will be sponsored hy the National Recreation 
Association and the American Recreation Society, with the 
cooperation of the Council for Advancement of Hospital 
Recreation, Federation of National Professional Organiza¬ 
tions for Recreation, Chicago Park District, Chicago Board 
of Education, and the Illinois Recreation Association. 

This will be the third year that the NR A has been joined 
by the ARS in cosponsorship. A new, cooperative agreement 
for the next five years has just been signed by the two or¬ 
ganizations. Members of both will be taking an active part 
in making this a bang-up Congress. 

Poliev Committee 
* 

The first meeeting of the 1959 Policy Committee was held 
at the Morrison Hotel in Chicago on January 29,1959. Mein- 



Chicago Park District Administration Building. Burnham 
Park, sitcof next Instituteof Administrators, September 29-30. 


hers in attendance were: Joseph Prendergast, executive sec¬ 
retary, National Recreation Association; Charles Cranford, 
president, and Jesse Reynolds, president-elect, American 
Recreation Society; Dr. Martin Meyer, Council for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Hospital Recreation; Milo Christiansen, Fed¬ 
eration of National Professional Organizations for Recrea¬ 
tion; Vern Hernlund, Chicago Park District; Russell Perry, 
Illinois Recreation Association; A. H. Pritzlaff, Bureau of 
Health, Physical Education and Recreational Services, Chi¬ 
cago Board of Education; and Willard B. Stone, Congress 
secretary. 

Mr. Prendergast has been elected Congress chairman by 



Jackson Park Beach is one of (Jiicago , $ older beaches, rial mg 
back tothc 1893 Columbian Exposition. It is still very popular. 


the Policy Committee; Mr. Cranford, vice-chairman; and 
Mr. Reynolds was appointed chairman of the Congress Pro¬ 
gram Committee. 

Planning Starts 

The theme for the year will be: 

Recreation in an Expanding Leisure 

This emphasis lends itself to dynamic planning. Surely 
recreation people will want to discuss ways of meeting the 
challenge of the new leisure? 

The annual Institute for Administrators, conducted by 
the Recreation Personnel Service of the National Recreation 
Association, will be held at the Congress again this year, 
on September 29 and 30th, this time in the beautiful ad¬ 
ministration building of the Chicago Park District, in Burn¬ 
ham Park. It will be the fourth; and its topic will he plan¬ 
ning for parks and recreation, with focus upon techniques 
used by the Chicago Park District. 

Chicago gave city planning in America great impetus 
following the World’s Columbia Exposition of 1893. Daniel 
Burnham was the architect for this great exposition, which 
not only inspired city planning but brought into being the 
concept of city-wide park systems known then as “integrated 
park systems.” 

Chicago’s parks have been world famous, partly because 
of Daniel Burnham, but a*so through the excellent design 
skill of such landscape architects as Law and Olmstead, Jens 
Jensen, and others; such sculptors as Lorado Taft, Marcel 
Loyau, St. Gaudens, and other famous architects. As every 
recrcationist knows, from as far back as Jane Addam’s day, 
Chicago’s parks pioneered an extensive recreation program. 

Congress Headquarters 

The Hotel Morrison, fat Madison and Clark Streets, Chi¬ 
cago 2) will he Congress headquarters, and rates there are 
as follows: 

Single with bath — $ 8.00 

Double with bath — $12.00 

Twin with bath — $14.50 

Make room reservations early! 
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Larrv Heel) and James Peterson 
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How to 
Build a 
Golf Course 
for $1500 



An aerial view of Emporia'* new nine-hole, saml-jcreen golf 
course, benl U-«hape<l around one end of the airport’s runway. 


D o YOU MEAN you have developed 
this municipal golf course for only 
81,500?” 

“Well . . . yes and no. Yes, because 
the actual city expenditure for labor, 
materials, and some of the equipment 
totaled $1,579. No, because volunteer 
help accounted for a good share of the 
labor, and certain other equipment was 
transferred from a former municipal 
course that had just been abandoned.” 

The recreation superintendent of 
Emporia, Kansas, a city of fifteen thou¬ 
sand, was showing the recreation facili¬ 
ties of his community to the state rec¬ 
reation consultant during one of his 
routine visits. Thev were standing at 
the first tee of a newly developed nine- 
hole, sand-green municipal golf course, 
laid out in U-shape on three sides of 
the municipal airport runway. The 
story carries suggestions adaptable for 
other communities. 

Because it could not renew the lease 
for part of the area on which the orig¬ 
inal golf course was located, the city 
was forced to look elsewhere. A com¬ 
mittee of golfers, who had been using 
the municipal golf course, worked with 
city and recreation commission officials 
to this end. 

The land on the periphery of the mu¬ 
nicipal airport was the logical choice, 
for several reasons: first the city already 
owned the land and could readily pro- 


Mr. Heeb is the state recreation con¬ 
sultant for Kansas and is on the staff of 
the Department of Health , Physical Ed¬ 
ucation and Recreation , University of 
Kansas. James Peterson is superintend¬ 
ent of recreation in Emporia, Kansas. 


vide adequate parking; second, exist¬ 
ing airport facilities could serve a dual 
purpose in providing restrooms, re¬ 
freshment lounge, storage space for 
equipment, and registration of golfers 
at the airport office. By offering these 
facilities, the airport manager recog¬ 
nized a potential service to the commu¬ 
nity, in addition to promoting the mu¬ 
nicipal airport. 

The idea of using airport lands was 
discussed at a recent recreation confer¬ 
ence. The point emphasized was that 
there is a good deal of land around the 
average airport having no functional 
aeronautical use but serving merely as 
a buffer between the runways and adja¬ 
cent privately owned property. Here 
this principle was put into practical ap¬ 
plication. 

Citizen Interest 

The city commission was willing to 
donate the land for this use, from the 
beginning, but wanted assurance that 
there was citizen interest before pro¬ 
ceeding with the project. A citizens com¬ 
mittee asked the eity commission to 
designate a membership fee for the 
proposed course and for authority to 
‘sell’ advance family memberships. For¬ 
ty-nine memberships were sold in a rel¬ 
atively short period of time, and the 
commission gave final approval to the 
project. In addition, the approval of the 
Civil Aeronautics Authority was need¬ 
ed, since the airport was originally a 
federal-aid project. 

“And this meant cutting a lot of red 
tape?” 

“No, since the runways were already 
separated from the proposed fairways 


by a fence, the CAA gave its prompt 
approval but indicated certain minor 
qualifications and limitations. As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, it encouraged the project 
because it felt it would increase traffic 
to the airport and thus generate more 
interest in aviation.” 

After this approval from the CAA 
construction could begin. The citizens 
committee had prepared a layout of the 
new course and had it approved by the 
golfers. Members of this committee 
gave freely of their time in laying it 
out, converting the former pasture into 
fairways by rolling, cutting, and mark¬ 
ing the land. The city park department 
prepared the sand greens, did some nec¬ 
essary grading, and thus the course was 
ready for play in about ten days. 

Sand greens instead of grass greens 
were decided upon when the difference 
in cost of construction was considered; 
along with climatic and water condi¬ 
tions, there was only one solution. The 
committee still hopes for grass greens, 
perhaps adding one or two a year if the 
present course continues to be as popu¬ 
lar as it is now’. 

It is amazing that the landscape on 
the fringe of an airport runway would 
present such a desirable variation for 
a challenging golf course; but judging 
by the number of people who play, this 
was fifteen hundred dollars well spent. 
The greens fees for the first thirty days 
of operation exceeded last season’s total 
receipts at the abandoned course. 

We hope this story will interest city 
officials, as well as park and recreation 
personnel in many communities, that 
also have idle land adjacent to their 
airport runways. 
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Charlotte Sheffield, “MissU.S.A. of 
tries the courts at the Olympic Country 
Club, Lakeside, California, and seems to 
he satisfied with their surfacing; properties. 


TENNIS COURT 
SURVEY 



A RECENT nationwide survey of ten¬ 
nis courts shows that resilient all- 
weather asphalt-composition e o u r t s 
rank first in popularity in colleges and 
now constitute two-fifths of all the 
courts in the United States. 

The comprehensive study of 6,598 
eourts was made by the field engineer¬ 
ing staff of American Bitumuls and As¬ 
phalt Company,* which has had thirty 
years 1 experience in the design and con¬ 
struction of tennis eourts. See ehart for 

* For detailed information, write the company 
at 320 Market Street, San Francisco 20, Calif¬ 
ornia. 


coverage. The survey did not cover 
grass eourts because of the relatively 
small nationwide number. 

The over-all survey analyzed 2,080 
eourts at 336 colleges; 3210 eourts in 
116 eities of over 30,000 population; 
.540 eourts at 86 military posts; and 
474 courts at 69 leading tennis clubs. 

The percentage of preference for the 
all-weather, asphalt-composition court 
in other major categories was; military 
posts, 65 per cent; tennis elubs, 39.7 per 
eent; and eities of over 30.000, 34.3 per 
cent. Other college court preferences 
were: asphaltie eonerete, 21.4 per eent; 
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TENNIS COURT SURVEY 
Nationwide 

Colleges —Cities over 30M Population 
Military Posts—Tennis Clubs 

Total courts 6.69B in 
336 Colleges — 69 Clubs 
66 Military Posts —116 Cities 
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TYPE OF COURT 



elay, 20.2 per eent; eement concrete, 
8.7 per cent; and fast drying, 5.5. 

Popularity of the all-weather, asphalt- 
eomposition court in all categories is 
shown by the following quote in a reeent 
United States Lawn Tennis Association 
Bulletin : “The preference for this type 
of court is due to all-year availability 
for play, coupled with very low main¬ 
tenance expense and no daily upkeep 
. . . resilience underfoot, with a non- 
abrasive surface that is easy on balls 
and shoes ... a fast game with uniform 
medium low-ball bounce from a true- 
plane surface.” The Bulletin adds: 
“Another reason for so many eourts of 
this type is that the asphalt binders 
used, such as Weareoat. are very well 
suited for the economical resurfacing of 
old road types or eonerete eourts that 
have deteriorated. . . . The asphalt-eom- 
position type of eourt should not be eon- 
fused with asphalt eourts made of pav¬ 
ing materials used in the construction of 
roads.” 

The survey reported other reasons for 
the preference for the all-weather as- 
phalt-eomposition court; “Players state 
that beeause of its permanent finish in 
black, red, green or two-tone, it pro¬ 
vides something extra in ball visibility.” 

Nationwide color preferences, ac¬ 
cording to the survey, are: green, 46 per 
cent; black. 36 per cent: red, 17 per 
eent; and two-tone, 1 per eent. The two- 
tone courts are relatively new and are 
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growing fast in popularity. A park su¬ 
perintendent said asphalt composition 
“is free of surface defects, depressions, 
and bird baths, meets the requirements 
of modern tennis court designs, and is 
usable ahnost immediately after a heavy 
rain.” 

The survey estimates there are over 
ten theusand all-weather asphalt-com¬ 
position courts in use nationally, indi¬ 
cating mass acceptance by the average 
player. Eight out of fifteen of recent na¬ 
tional champions have trained on this 
type of court. 

Geographical preference differed 
markedly: “The largest difference be¬ 
tween the East, Middle West, and 
South, compared to the Far West, is the 
complete absence of clay or fast-drying 
courts in the Far West. Conversely, 
a considerably higher proportion of 
clay courts, 26 per cent, is found in the 
East, Middle West, and South. Only 8.8 


• Let's Take Pictures , a new thirteen- 
minute educational color/sound film, 
demonstrating the do’s and don’ts of 
amateur photography, is available for 
free group showings and television 
viewing. The 16mm documentary is 
aimed at teen-age photography enthusi¬ 
asts, illustrates proper techniques for 
taking both reflex and 35mm shots and 
describes some of the more common 
picture-takingproblems. Available from 
the Riken Optical Industries, 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 17. 

• An excellent new catalogue, avail¬ 
able as a free service to teachers, also 
contains many films with a recreation 
application. More than seven hundred 
class-tested filmstrips in fifteen curricu¬ 
lum areas are listed; those of recrea¬ 
tion interest might be found in the 
Space Age features and in the science 
and music groups. Write to The Jim 
Handy Organization, 2821 East Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit 11, on agency letter¬ 
head, for your copy. 


per cent of the courts in the East are 
concrete courts, as against 33 per cent 
in the West.” 

The all-weather, asphalt-composition 
court design involves: (1) a four- to 
five-inch penetrated stone macadam 
base; (2) a one-and-a-half-inch leveling 
course and a half-inch surface course, 
both made up of a special asphaltic 
emulsion tennis-court binder, coupled 
with selected aggregates to give maxi¬ 
mum durability and resilience. The mix 
is screeded cold into place over preset 
steel forms resulting in very accurate 
levels; (3) for finish, multiple squeegee 
applications of factory-compounded Re- 
surfacer and Wcarcoat. If desired, 
Special Colorcoat, that resists ball¬ 
marking, may be applied as a final seal. 
Permanent lines are painted last, using 
a special long-lasting paint. 

The survey found that construction 
costs varied, depending upon grading 


• The New York University Film Li¬ 
brary has issued a supplement to its 1958 
catalogue, also containing many files 
useful to recreation personnel. Copies 
are available on request to educational 
groups and other community organiza¬ 
tions, from New York University Film 
Library, 26 Washington Place, New 
York 3. 

• Boats , Motors , and People and First 
Aid (Parts I and II) are two new Red 
Cross films. The first is devoted to Amer¬ 
ica’s largest family participation sport, 
and is of general educational value, 
with an emphasis on safety. The run¬ 
ning time of this 16mm sound, black- 
and-white/color film is 13:30 minutes. 
Prices arc SI3.50 for b/w; $35.50 for 
color. 

First Aid presents the basic lifesaving 
and related techniques as taught in the 
recently revised (September, 1957) 
Standard First Aid Course. The two 
reels of this 16mm, sound, black-and- 
white/color film each run 14:24 min- 


required, size, color, number of courts 
in the battery, labor rates, and accessi¬ 
bility. The survey suggests a “range” 
figure for a Laykold all-weather asphalt- 
composition court as $3,200 to $4,500, 
which does not include fence or site 
preparation. Fast-drying courts are 
similar in cost; concrete runs about 
twenty per cent higher. 

Over thirty per cent of the asphaltic 
concrete courts studied had to be re¬ 
surfaced within a relatively short time, 
with asphaltic composition material. 
The survey also reported that clay 
courts are becoming a thing of the past, 
because current high labor rates makes 
maintenance costs prohibitive. Cement 
courts have failed to gain in popularity 
because there are very few contractors 
specializing in this type of work. Many 
cement courts were improperly con¬ 
structed and had to be reconstructed or 
resurfaced at considerable cost. # 

utes. Prices are $28.00for b/w; $80.00 
for color. Loan prints for both films 
are available in b/w only through local 
Red Cross chapters. 

• The Humane Society of the United 
States has just released a 54-frame color 
filmstrip, with a recorded 21-minute 
narration, designed for children be¬ 
tween seven and fourteen. Entitled 
People and Pets , the filmstrip tells the 
story of tw o children who, with an adult, 
gather information on the responsibili¬ 
ties of animal ow f ncrs. Facts about the 
care of cats and dogs, anticruelty law’s, 
ordinances for the control of animals 
and the purposes and program of hu¬ 
mane societies and public pounds are 
stressed. 

Inspiration for People and Pets came 
from requests for information the so¬ 
ciety received from Girl Scouts through¬ 
out the country who are earning their 
Cat and Dog Proficiency Badges. It 
was developed in consultation with offi¬ 
cials of the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. 
Booklets containing photographs and 
the text of the narration are provided 
with People and Pets. 

The filmstrip may be obtained from 
HSUS, 1111 E Street, N.W., Washington 
4, D. C. There is a charge of one dollar 
for postage and handling. # 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


• The Playmaster Coaching Kits, 
said by their manufacturer. The 
Program Aids Company, to be the 
only one of their kind in the world, 
are now on the market as a visual 
coaching and teaching aid for foot¬ 
ball and basketball. Using these 
kits, the coach can set up a real-life 
play in a minute, with the demon¬ 
stration team figures. The kits are 
of lightweight steel construction, 
with a combination magnetic and 
ehalk-writing surface. The pieces are stored in magnetic 
steel trays housed in a steel case. Made of high-impact plas¬ 
tic with strong magnetic backing, the figures are printed in 
eolor for ease of use. Playmaster kits are used by West Point, 
Annapolis, many universities, and also by YMCA’s, boys’ 
clubs, military installations, and recreation departments. A 
free, full-color catalogue, illustrating this and many other 
program aids, may be obtained by writing The Program 
Aids Company, 550 Fifth Avenue, New York 36. 

• Because of the potential damage to the floors, roller skat¬ 
ing, for the most part, has been discouraged in school and 
recreation center gymnasiums. However, a recent survey 
of school systems in towns of 50,000 to 100,000, revealed 
that one out of four schools reported roller skating as an 
activity. It can also be used for making money—from ad¬ 
mission fees—after school hours, the income so derived more 
than paying for the extra maintenance required and also 
for other needed school facilities. Naturally, proper indoor 
roller skates must be used. In one school in Wisconsin, it was 
found that hard Northern maple flooring installed by the J. 
W. Wells Lumber Company stood up unusually well; maple 
is customary in gyms because of its resilience. For further 
details, write Wells, Menominee, Michigan. 


• Seeing the score- 
boards clearly at vari¬ 
ous kinds of competi¬ 
tions, such as tennis, 
volleyball, basketball, 
football, and others 
can be made much 
easier by using the 
Spin-a-Test Score Indicator, a giant-sized device made of 
high-impact styrene, with hands 15 inches long, for good 
visibility. A five-inch diameter hub provides a recessed 
knob for the scorekeeper so that he can move the hands as 
the game progresses. A fixed counterbalance inside the 
hub allows any position within 360° to be held. The indi¬ 
cator is available in yellow or white. Write Spin-a-Test 
Company, P.O. Box 241, Hermosa Beach, California. 


• A new heavy-duty rubber 
matting has been developed by 
Ace Rubber Products, made of 
a special wear-resistant rubber 
compound, reinforced with 
chopped rayon and nylon fi¬ 
bers. The Ace Klcen Sweep All- 
Purpose Matting gives im¬ 
proved floor protection, safety, 
and noise reduction, and is easily cleaned—all important 
features in recreation centers and gymnasiums. Originally 
made on a special-order basis, it has thus been tested and is 
highly recommended for locker rooms, fieldhouses, auditor¬ 
ium floors, approaches to ice skating rinks, bowling alleys, 
and .any other place where sturdy rubber matting would be 
needed. Complete details can be had from the Ace Rubber 
Products, Inc., Akron, Ohio. 

• Two news notes from MacGregor: the 1959 edition of its 
fall and winter 80-page catalogue has been nationally dis¬ 
tributed to colleges and institutions and the company has 
introduced a neu r training aid, the MacGregor Spat. The 
catalogue features large illustrations and descriptive copy 
of a complete line of football and basketball equipment and 
uniforms and also contains sections on boxing equipment, 
volleyball, soccer, badminton, and miscellaneous sports 

equipment. The weighted training 
spat, developed by Ernie Briggs, 
head trainer for Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity, w r as designed to slip over 
any type of training shoe. The com¬ 
pany claims it is ideal for strength¬ 
ening and conditioning leg muscles. 
The removable w r eight factor makes 
the spat very flexible in use, and it 
is this feature which, the company 
also claims, makes it useful in postoperative and postinjury 
conditioning of leg, knee, and ankle muscles. Other sports, 
such as tennis and golf, have also found the training spat 
an especially helpful conditioning device. For additional in¬ 
formation, WTite The MacGregor Company, 4861 Spring 
Grove Avenue, Cincinnati 32, Ohio. 

• A handsome, clearly indexed new r looseleaf floodlight 
catalogue has been issued by the Crouse-Hinds Company, 
lighting equipment manufacturers. Colorful and plastic cov¬ 
ered, the catalogue includes four new r sections as well as an 
index and price list. Of particular use to recreation people 
w T ould be the sections on “How to Select Floodlights,” 
“Heavy Duty Floodlights,” “Underwater Floodlights,” 
“Floodlight Poles,” and “Installation Suggestions.” The 
company invites you to use its application engineers for 
your particular lighting problem. For complete details w r rite 
the Crouse-Hinds Company, Syracuse 1, New r ^ ork. 
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mcn/tae 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


O irtcl Factory 
PriMt & Oiicoun i 
To Church**. Club*. 

UmKi*i. School* 

•nd All OrQ*ni*a* 
lion*. 

Orcr r»0.000 in¬ 
stitutions own 
•nil use modern 
Monroe Folding 
lUnqact Teblca. 

Write (or the net* 

MoMtnK 51 ST 
ANN I VERSA It V 
CATALOG o t 
Folding Tobies, 

Folding C heirs. 

Truck i. Mnvohle 
Partition*. Fold¬ 
ing Uiscra. etc. 

Gel our simtUI priors, 
quantity discounts, elso terms. 

Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


HILARIOUS SQUARE DANCE PARTIES 

wilh 

PIUTE PETE 

55 West 8th St„ NYC—ALgonquIn 4-6606 
* * * 

• Nationally known • Will travel 

• Village Bern—TV fame • Reetonable fees 



EXACT SITE 


New, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In reol gold plate wilh tr«e In 
green Jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c each. Including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER A CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Po. 



J<yf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Years Goaranfeel 
outdoors or Indoors 
/the /emturing Jmyfro't nutem built 


J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON BB NETS A BALL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES A PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dopt. R, Box 106S, NEW LONDON, CONN. 



Watch for the special April Playground Issue, sk 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 

Minimum ad accepted_$3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New ^ork. 


HELP WANTED 
Hccrention Therapists 
for California State hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy . No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 

Folk D a nee Lender want¬ 
ed for summer position with 
highly creative youth proj¬ 
ect. Slalc or female. New 
England. Box 1149, Pitts- 
The publisher aosumet 


field, Massachusetts. 


Openings available for staff 
and supervisory recreation¬ 
al therapists in Minnesota’s 
mental healilt program. Sal¬ 
ary $3948 to $5616 depend¬ 
ent on experience. Vacancy 
for rehabilitation therapies 
supervisor, $5400 to $6564. 
Degree plus several years 
of supervisory experience. 
Personnel Director, Dept, 
of Public Welfare, 117 Uni¬ 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 

Director, full-time, 
male. Herald Tribune 
Fresh Air Fund Camp, 
Camp Hidden Valley for 
coeds 7 lo 11, capacity 80 
(40 nonhandieapped. *10 


handicapped). Direct camp 
in summer, balance of year, 
intake-follow-up, recruit¬ 
ment, etc. Write; Larry 
Mickolic, Director of Camp¬ 
ing, 230 West 41st Street, 
New York 36, New York. 
Director, female. Herald 
Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
Cninp. Camp Sunny Ledge 
for girls 14-16,capacity 120. 
Location: Bear Mountain 
Interstate Park, New York, 
on Lake Tiorati. Write: 
Larry Mickolic, same ad¬ 
dress as above. 

Teachers. Sports, Arts, In¬ 
dian and Nature Lore, 
Canipcraft and Trips. For 
Maine summer camps. 
Write: Box 105, Chestnut 
Hill 67, Massachusetts. 


no responsibility /or Merrier m or item* advertised here. 
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Install serve-self 
Locker Checking 

ELIMINATE LIABILITY 


Pools and beaches everywhere are 
installing Sentinel Coin-and-Key 
Checking Systems. One big reason 
for this trend is the freedom from 
responsibility for patrons’ clothing 
and other personal possessions. 

Patrons appreciate this service 
and are happy to pay for it. No 
standing in line, no worry about 
valuables, no mixups ... greater 
privacy, too. 


You eliminate checkroom payrolls 
and at the same time have the 
added income from the lockers ... 
enough to retire the investment in 
a few months' operation. 


Without obligation get the facts 
now. Write for complete information. 



COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 


THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 
Lloudonville, OHIO 



Leased FREE! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory costs, 
bonding out bolls ond poying top prices for low 
quolity bolls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOW1 

Leosed FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
ossured—return mochine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cobinet— 7 x h x 8 V 2 x 15 
inches high. Eosy to instoll. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses eoch for 10*. Choice of 3 grodes of 
top quolity bolls. Use profit to mointoin ond re- 
ploce poddies, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: *‘Stop Wosting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 

m O Q. 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

IT. F. T.l 


it &AfeitaC (^eifi&uCeA- 


Beatrice H. Hill 



Calhotic cliarilies of New York City staged a six-session workshop Iasi fait for nnn- 
adininisiralors of nursing homes and homes for the aged in Connecticut, Pennsyl¬ 
vania, New Jersey, and New r York. A session on recreation was conducted by the NRA 
Consulting Service on Recreation for the 111 and Handicapped (in full swing above). 


The University of North Carolina 
will play host to the Fourth Southern 
Regional Institute on Recreation and 
Hospitals, April 23-25. Seven organi¬ 
zations, including the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, are cooperating with 
the university. From preliminary in¬ 
formation, it looks as if it is going to be 
the best yet. For program details, write 
Dr. Harold D. Meyer, director. Recrea¬ 
tion Curriculum, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

•F Bill Cochrane, manager of the Au¬ 
rora Bowlaway, New Hartford, New 
Tork, last October started a special 
bowling session for handicapped indi¬ 
viduals. He now has a group of nine 
men and eight women. Do any of the 
bowling alleys in your town provide this 
kind of service? If you find one inter¬ 
ested in starting a session for the handi¬ 
capped, you might write Mr. Cochrane 
for information on how he has set his 
up. If you are interested in other sports 
for the handicapped, also write to Ben¬ 
jamin H. Lipton, director of the Joseph 
Bulova School of Watchmaking, 40-24- 
62nd Street, Woodside, New York. The 
school sponsors “The National Wheel¬ 
chair Games,” which include basketball, 
racing, javelin, shotput, and others. 

Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped . 


A? Many general hospitals are doing a 
great deal today in the area of eye sur¬ 
gery. During the short-term hospitaliza¬ 
tion of the patient, there is a period 
when he is temporarily blind, because 
of the surgical procedure. The Ameri¬ 
can Foundation for the Blind has 
adapted such games as Scrabble, chess, 
checkers and others for the blind or 
partially sighted. If you have been 
wanting to provide activity for these 
patients and would like to know more 
about these games write the foundation. 
15 West 16th Street, New r York 11. 

Some articles of interest in recent 
publications w r hich recreation personnel 
should read are: “Symposium on Pro¬ 
gressive Patient Care,” Journal of the 
American Hospital Association , 
1/16/59. “Are Educational Standards 
Too High in Paramedical Field?” 

] AII A y 2/1/59; “Rehabilitating the 
Rehabilitation Concept,” JAHAy 
12/16/58; “More than Child’s Play.” ; 
The American Journal of Nursing, 
12/58. 

The Connecticut Society for Crip¬ 
pled Children and Adults has just de¬ 
veloped a comprehensive report on 
Sivimming for the Physically Handicap - 
ped (S.50). Included are sections on in¬ 
struction, teaching methods, program 
activities, and other topics, including 
the volunteer in this program. # 
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Magazine Articles 


Adult I.eadership, December 1958. 

Eight Communities in Action, Katherine 
Lackey. 

---, January 1959. 

Adult Education or Recreation? Bernard 
E. Thorn. 

Camping Magazine, December 1958. 

Understanding Campers in Today’s Chang* 
ing World, Dr. E. D. Greenwood. 

What Do We Want in Leadership? (Part 
II), Martin Gold. 

-, January 1959. 

Should Camps Provide Special Training? 
Gunnar Peterson and Norman Hall. 

Education Dicest, December 1958. 

Can Creativity Be Developed? J. P. Guil¬ 
ford. 

JOI1PER, December 1958. 

Cold Weather Fisherman, Ernest V. Blohm. 

Winter Thrills and Skills, Lynn Vendien. 

Ballroom Dancing—How Soon? Richard 
G. Kraus. 

-, January 1959. 

Three Years of Progress (AAHPER Out¬ 
door Education Project), Julian IT. 
Smith. 

Planning for Play, Arthur E. Morr. 

Recreation Management, February 1959. 

The Recreation Dollar. 

Sports Illustrated, January 26, 1959. 

A New Lease on Fitness. 


Recordings 


ENRICHMENT RECORDS: The Bill of 
Richts and Patrick Henry’s Famous 
Speech (EAD 2); The Declaration of 
Independence and Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
AnDREss (EAD 1); George Washington: 
Frontier Colonel and The Santa Fe 
Trail (ERL 116); Thomas Jefferson, 
Father of Democracy and The Vikings 
(ERL 115). AH 12-inch 33 1/3 rpm. Each 
$5.29 (to schools and libraries); 15.95 re¬ 
tail. Enrichment Materials, 246-5th Ave., 
New York I. 

Adventures in Sound and Space: Blast OfT; 
Free Fall; Space Station; Moon Crash; 
Space Storm; Mars and the Secret of the 
Canals. RCA Victor LBY-1013; 33 1/3 rpm. 
$1.98. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Arts ond Crofts 

Copper Enameling, Harold W. Watts. Rural 
Research Institute, 500 5th Ave., New York 
36. Pp. 28. Free. 

Hobby Fun, Eleanor Doan. Zondervan Pub¬ 
lishing, 1415 Lake Dr., SE, Grand Rapids 
6, Mich. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

I low to Take Better Pictures of Your 
Family, George and Cora Wright. Studio 


Crowell, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 98. 
$3.98. 

It’s Fun to Build Modern Furniture, 
Clifford K. Lush. Bruce Publishing, 400 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp. 111. $230. 

Mosaic for Everyone. Immaculate Heart 
College, 5515 Franklin Ave., Los Angeles, 
Calif. Unpaged. $3.00. 

Painting Hardwood Ilardboard Association, 
205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6. Pp. 8. Free. 

Photo-Oil Coloring for Fun or Profit, 
Litcile Robertson Marshall. John G. Marsh¬ 
all, 167 N. 9th St., Brooklyn II, New York. 
Pp. 152. $3.95. 

Silk Screen Techniques, J. I. Biegeleiscn 
and Max Arthur Cohn. Dover Publications, 
920 Broadway, New York 10. Pp. 187. $1.45. 

Teaching of Art in Schools, The (Fourth 
Revised Edition), Evelyn Gibbs. John De 
Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. Pp. 128. 
$5.00. 

You Can Whittle and Carve, Amanda Wat¬ 
kins Helium and Franklin II. Gottshall. 
Bruce Publishing, 400 N. Broadway, Mil¬ 
waukee 1. Pp. 82. $3.00. 

Booting 

A-Boatinc We Will Go (Cruising manual 
for women), Enid Wold. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 335. $5.50. 

Accidental Deaths Involving Small Boats, 
Outboard Boating Club, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Pp. 30. Free. 

Boatinc Facilities for Your Community. 
Outboard Boating Club of America, 307 N. 
Michigan Ave.. Chicago 1. Pp. 16. Free. 

How To Bum) 20 Boats, Boris Lauer-Leon- 
ardi, Editor. Arco Publishing, 480 Lexing¬ 
ton Ave., New York 17. Pp. 128. $2.00. 

Local, State, Federal Regulation of Boat¬ 
inc and Related Aquatic Sports in Cal¬ 
ifornia. Documents Section, State Printing 
Office, Sacramento 14, Calif. Pp. 50. Paper, 
$1.00 (plus $.04 tax for Calif, addresses). 

OBC Facilities File (small hoat launching 
ramps, marinas, puhlic access). Outboard 
Boating Club of America, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 1. Free. 

Camping, Nature, Outdoor Sparts 





Superi/f Design, 
Construction and 
FORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


.JERICAN 





PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 

WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO* 
ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 

woturs uurofST manufacture of nut 

FA IK. FICNIC FIATOROUNO. SWIMMING 
FOOl ANO ORESSINO ROOM EOUtFMfNT 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF 
HEAVY-DUTY ALUMINUM, exclu¬ 
sively designed far intensive use in 
all types af public recreation areas 
located indaars and outdoors. 


Amazinc Book of Birds, Tiie, Hilda Simon. 
Hart Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New York II. 
Pp. 128. $3.75. 

BIRCHARD MUSIC SERIES: Books Seven 
and Etcirr. Karl D. Ernst, Hartley D. 
Snyder, and Alex II. Zimmerman. Summy- 
Birchard Publishing, 1834 Ridge Ave., 
Evanston, III. Each, pp. 256. $2.75 each. 

Brigade Trails (Eighth Edition). Christian 
Service Brigade, 542 S. Dearborn St., Chi¬ 
cago 5. Pp. 225. Paper, $1.25. 

Edible Wild Plants, Merrit Lyndon Fernald 
and Alfred Charles Kinsey. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 452. 
$ 6 . 00 . 

Handbook of Auto Camping and Motorist’s 
Guide to Public Campgrounds, The (Re¬ 
vised Edition), George and Iris W r ells. 
Harper and Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16. Pp. 274. $330. 

Horsemanship (1958 revision), Mrs. A. Wil¬ 
liam Jasper. Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J. Pp. 68. $.25. 

Index to Skits and Stunts, An, Norma Olin 
Ireland. F. W. Faxon, 91 Francis St., Boston 
15. Pp. 348. $730. 


• OUTLASTS all other ping-pang 
tables in public areas. 

• FOLDING and RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 

• Standard size and ball- 
bounce. 

• Na maintenance ar replace¬ 
ment problems. 

• In 2 sections — 4* legs each 
section. Easily separated into 
2 tables far many other uses. 

• Attractively finished in green 
nan-glare surface and silver 
lines. 

• NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, 
Clubs, Playgrounds, Gymna¬ 
siums, etc. 

For Full Detail*. f ritti 

All Metal Tennis Table Co, 
P.O. Bax 142, Teaneck, N. J. 
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POPCORN PROFIT 


\ 


/ 


/ 


\ 


Popcorn be/ong« ?n ©very recreofion set- 
cup. It'* os Americon os Red, White ond 
Blue. It's heolthfully delicious. There's ^ 
8c profit per dime so/e. 



/, 

/ 




\ 


WHIZ BANG 
Popcorn mochine 

Only $265.00. Pop up to $25.00 in soles 
per hour. Fully guoronleed for o yeor. 
Wrile for informotion on this ond other 


mochines, from $199.00 to $1195.00.\ 


/ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Wrile fcr complete cotolog and Informo* 
lion on drink dispensers, hoi dofl mochines, 
cotton candy ond ice bolls. Lei Gold Medal 
help you to the huge refreshment profits. 
Ihot ore ovolloble from every recreation' 
program. 


/ 


I 


\ 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

318 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

Ll .— ' 



Shuffleboard 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 Kara is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for all eges . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets ere aveileble for both out¬ 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep) 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let's 
Flay Shuffleboard” containing com - 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 1 , OHIO 


Let’s Go Camping—Let’s Go Trailering, 
Albert B. Evans. The Trail-R-Club of 
America, Box 1378, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pp. 175. $1.98. 

Looking at the Stars, Michael W. Ovenden. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 192. $4.75. 

101 WlLDFLOWERS OF SHENANDOAH NATIONAL 
Park, Grant and Wenonah Sharpe, Univer¬ 
sity of Washington Press, Seattle 5. Pp. 40. 
Paper, $1.00. 

Outboard Handling. Outboard Boating Club 
of America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
1. Pp. 31. Free. 

Planets and Space Travel, Sanford Sim¬ 
mons. Hart Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

SAILING: Starting to Sail, and Sailing 
Dinghies, John Fisher; Sailing Yachts, 
Adlard Coles and Douglas Phillips-Birt. 
John De Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. 
Each, pp. 64. Paper, $1.25 each. 

Sargent Guide to Summer Camps and Sum- 
mer Schools, The. Porter Sargent, 11 Bea¬ 
con St., Boston 8. Pp. 160. Paper, $2.20. 
Science Album, Gerald M. Straight. Hart 
Publishing, 74 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 
319. $4.75. 


Sinc With Action, Rita Kiltz and Hazel Neff. 


Schmitt, Hall and McCreary, Minneapolis. 
Pp. 80. Paper, $2.00. 

Swimming and Divinc (Third Edition),David 
A. Armbruster, Sr., Robert H. Allen, and 
Bruce Harlan. C. V. Mosby, 3207 Washing¬ 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3. Pp. 373. $5.00. 

Tennis for Beginners, Bill and Chet Mur¬ 
phy. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 
10. Pp. 116. $2.95. 

WlLDFLOWERS OF THE SlERRA, compiled by 
Douglass Hubbard. Yosemite Natural His¬ 
tory Association, Yosemite National Park, 
Calif. Pp. 23. Free. 


Sports 

IMPROVE YOUR SPORT SERIES: Tramp* | 
olininc, pp. 40, Apparatus Activities (for 
boys and men), pp. 60, Advanced Tum- 
rling, pp. 40, all by Newt Loken; Gymnas¬ 
tics (for girls and women), pp. 48, Erna 
Wachtel and Newt Loken. Athletic Insti¬ 
tute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. $.50 each. 
Instructions to Young Fencers, Gillian 
Sheen. Sport shelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, 

N. Y. Pp. 93. $3.75. 

Judo Instructor, The, M. G. Haney. Emer¬ 
son Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 121. $2.50. 

Modern Basketball, A. L. Colbeck. Sport- 
shelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 206. 
$5.75. 

Offensive Football, Jordan Olivar. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., .New York 10. Pp. 99. 
$2.95. 

Teacii Yourself Self-Defense, Eric Dominy. 
Sport shelf, Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 191. $2.00. 

Touch Football, John V. Grombach. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 125. 
$2.95. 

Volleyball. Sportshelf, Box 634, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 32. Paper, $.75. 

Winter Sports and Outing Activities Guide. 
Division for Girls and Women’s Sports, 
1201-16th St., N. W. Washington 6, D. C. 
Pp. 128. $.75. 

Women’s Hockey. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 63*1, 
New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 40. Paper, $.75. 


SOLVE BUDGET PROBLEMS 


Shop from this FREE 

GYMNASTIC 


Stretch your budget 
and provide a greeter 
erray of quality 
supplies for your 
gymnasium with this 
catalog 


CATALOG 


as your guide. 
TRADE-IN YOUR 
EQUIPMENT on 
ipperetus 


OLD 

finest 


lable. 


&K. Send post cerd to 


*32? 


BBHBBSBSBBBM 

CHARLES M. GRAVES ORGANIZATION- 

Park & Recreation Specialists 

1275 Spring St., N.W., Atlanto 9, Go. 
Surveys - Buildings - Pools - Pork Plons 
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Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
1 to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R -3 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av.„ n.y. 16 



■NATIONAL 

BASES 




CISION BUIlS 
OllALITY^OUARAtyrEED 

se catalog. 


Write for ou 


370 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC, W1S. 
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PUBLICATIONS 

Covering the Leisure-time Field 


BOOKS RELATED TO CAMPING 

Handbook of Camp Maintenance, 
Alan A. Nathans. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 240 
(in hard-cover loose-leaf notebook}. 
$7.95. 

Th is is a loose-leaf notebook for camp 
directors or head counselors, to which 
pages can be added at will. Its present 
contents are designed to help in the plan¬ 
ning of camp administration, and the 
successful supervision of maintenance. 
They cover weekly, monthly, and win¬ 
ter chores; emergency tasks; training 
of maintenance staff; waterfront re¬ 
sponsibilities; and so on. It also con¬ 
tains up-to-thc-minutc information on 
methods and products involved in camp 
maintenance. Alert camp directors 
cannot afford to overlook it. 

Decentralized Camping, Lois Good¬ 
rich. Association Press, 291 Broadway, 
New York 7. Pp. 256. $4*.75. 

Hot-off-the-press. this is one of the 
best how-to-books on decentralized 
camping in particular, counselor train¬ 
ing in general, to come out in a long 
time. Its content is primarily concerned 
with how' to carry out decentralized 
camping, which is largely a matter of 
intimate camper-staff relationships, 
counselor training, interviewing of 
campers and counselors, individual 
child development through rewarding 
camp experiences, program, group liv¬ 
ing, nutrition and health, day-by-day 
problems. Discussion of shelters, build¬ 
ings, budgets, and maintenance peculiar 
to decentralized camping take up only 
the last quarter of the book. Excellent! 
(See, “Age-Level Characteristics of the 
Camper,” by Lois Goodrich, page 88.) 

New YMCA Aquatic Work Book, 
Harold T. Friermoad, Editor. Associa¬ 
tion Press, 291 Broadway, New York 7. 
Eleven units in hard-cover loose-leaf 

binder, $11.50. 

% 

This book also is a loose-leaf note¬ 
book for 8V£ ,/ -by-ll' / sheets, as in 
Handbook of Camp Maintenance . It is 
a guide to “creative administration of 
the national YMCA aquatic program,” 


but contains ideas for the aquatic su¬ 
pervisor of any camp or organization. 
Different campaigns, procedures, and 
program techniques arc given in detail. 

Fee Charging in Social Agency Resi¬ 
dent Camps. Community Council of 
Greater New York, 44 East 23rd Street, 
New York 10. Pp. 33. Mimeographed, 
$1.25. 

Because of the increasing demand for 
camping and, therefore, the resulting in¬ 
crease in camps themselves, this study 
deals with a field of intense interest. As 
has happened in earlier studies of fee 
charging policies and practices, it re¬ 
veals a w ide range of existing charges 
and instances of no charges at all. J. 
Donald Kingsley, executive director of 
the council, comments, “The develop¬ 
ment of a community-wide standard of 
fee charging practices among resident 
summer camps could achieve a coordi¬ 
nated approach to the full utilization of 
this potential source of income and at 
the same time eliminate inequalities in 
the fees paid by campers’ parents in 
similar economic circumstances.” A 
preliminary version of this study was 
considered at the Annual Camping Con¬ 
ference at Arden House, November, 
1958, and discussed by 139 representa¬ 
tives of the voluntary agencies oper¬ 
ating summer camps. It was decided 
there that the time had come for a re¬ 
consideration of this subject. 

* * * 

Aquatics for the Handicapped, Bar¬ 
bara Sterling. Hoffman, Harris, 425 
Fourth Avenue, New Yark 16. Paper, 
$1.50. 

This twenty-page pamphlet is a re¬ 
print of a number of articles in Swim¬ 
ming Pool Age from October, 1957, 
through April, 1958. It is of impor¬ 
tance to any recreation department, pri¬ 
vate, or civic agency now’ conducting or 
planning to conduct any type of swim¬ 
ming program for the handicapped. 

The articles cover a wide range of in¬ 
formation, including material on sijch 
handicaps as cerebral palsy, polio, nerve 
and birth injuries, the blind, the deaf, 
and others. Program planning, per- 



Program Aids 


NOTHING—Bui nolhlng builds beller Pro¬ 
grams and more participation than Pro¬ 
gram Aids. They are widely endorsed and 
hailed as unique ond unparalleled or¬ 
ganization and promotion toots. 

• ERASO* Posters & Charts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 
e PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

e SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
e RECORD-MASTER•"HolUf-Fomt" Displays 

• Executive Scheduling Kits 

us.o»r. WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS C0. 9 INC. 

Dept. R, 5S0 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 



complete Sound SyStQITI 


DESIGNED FOR 

• PLAYGROUND • GYMNASIUM 

• HOSPITAL RECREATION 

• RHYTHM ACTIVITIES 



by calif one 

The PROMENADE (25V-8A) 4-speed 25-watt 
amplifier, variable from 16 to 84 RPM..,two 12" 
extended range speakers and steel sound unit 
In one easily carried case... Spring Float Sus¬ 
pension to eliminate groove lumping...Sound for 
3500 persons. Prices from $49.95 plus excise tax. 



Write DEPT.R-I 


califone 

CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 38, CALIF. 
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sonnel, equipment, and objectives are 
also included. Based upon the YWCA 
program for the physically handicapped 
in Spokane, Washington, this material 
will save a great deal of time and energy 
used in trial-and-error methods, and 
will provide a much-needed incentive 
for more programs of this sort. 

Cities in the Motor Age, Wilfred 
Owen. Viking Press, 625 Madison 
Avenue, New York 22. Pp. 176. $3.95. 

This is a valuable addition to the 
growing literature on today’s urban 
problems. Wilfred Owen, senior staff 
member of the Brookings Institution, 
records discussions and solutions pro¬ 
posed at a recent conference when fifty- 
five authorities in various fields relating 
to automobile transportation and city 
planning met to consider the complexi¬ 
ties resulting from the rapid expansion 
of cities and the national highway pro¬ 
gram. 

References to the importance of open 
spaces for recreation and other uses 
appear throughout the book. For ex¬ 
ample, it is pointed out that eventually 
recreation travel rather than the jour¬ 
ney to work may become the dominant 
factor determining highway capacity 
requirements. 

“Federal, state, and local govern¬ 
ments all need to engage in extensive 
land-acquisition programs in order to 
provide buffer areas of green space 
around cities and to furnish the recre¬ 
ation area that a nation, with more and 
more leisure time, will need. . . . The 
danger is that there will be neither 
scenic attractions nor recreational fa¬ 
cilities for an urban population that 
may some day have time to walk and 
play and smell the flowers.” 

Reference is made to the “new high¬ 
way robbery” resulting from the taking 
of park and recreation land for high¬ 
ways. Mr. Owen asserts that where 
valuable and hard-earned recreation 
areas need to be taken for roads there 
should be a balancing off by the acqui¬ 
sition of other lands for new parks. 
“Compensation ought to be paid to 
counties and cities to make possible the 
replacement of land lost to park use by 
the construction of other public facili¬ 
ties.” It is pointed out, nevertheless, 
that the automobile and the road often 
make possible the fullest enjoyment of 
park areas. 

“We need to work out a positive re¬ 
lationship for recreation purposes be¬ 
tween planned parkways and planned 
highways in order to take advantage of 
both.” It is further emphasized that 
relocation of existing parks may be de¬ 
sirable because of population shifts. “It 
is quite possible that new recreation 


EDISON AWARDS 

Award winners in the annual 
Thomas Alva Edison Foundation 
mass-media awards program are 
determined by vote of sixty-two 
national civic-welfare organiza¬ 
tions, with an aggregate member¬ 
ship of over thirty million. The 
1958 awards for children’s books 
went to: 

Science in Your Own Back- 
Yard by Elizabeth K. Cooper 
(Harcourt Brace). 

Elements of the Universe by 
Glenn T. Seaborg and Evans 
G. Valens (Dutton and Co.). 

That Dunbar Boy by Jean 
Gould (Dodd, Mead and 
Co.). 

The Americans by Harold Coy 
(Little, Brown and Co.) .- 


spaces developed close to growing cen¬ 
ters of population might be more useful 
than established park areas no longer 
serving their purpose.” 

All who arc concerned with the prob¬ 
lems resulting from urban sprawl and 
accelerated highway development will 
read this hook with interest and profit. 
—George Butler , NRA Research De¬ 
partment. 

Body Building, Martin S. Dworkin. 
Rutledge Books, 551 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 17. Pp. 64. $.35 ($.20 each 
for 1 2 or more copies). 

Th is paperback was published for 
classroom use, and the photographic il¬ 
lustrations in it are of boys from Wan- 
tagh High School, Wantagh. New York. 
It is written in simple, graphic style and 
gives very comprehensive instructions 
for exercising with weights, showing 
how weights can be used to bring the 
body to best physical condition, so im¬ 
portant in becoming proficient in any 
sport. Careful attention is given to cor¬ 
rect techniques and safety. 

For a leader of boys, interested in 
body building, this booklet can form a 
useful guide for progressive steps in 
planning exercises. Do note the price 
for twelve or more copies—each boy 
would like his own. Why not try this 
type of activity in your youth fitness 
program? 

Puppet Do-It-Yourself Book, Lois H. 
Pratt. Exposition Press, 386 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 75. $3.00. 

This book is exactly what its title im¬ 
plies—a simple manual for beginners. 
With it as a guide, there’s no reason 
why your playground program can’t be 
rich with crafts and drama, all based on 
the fun of making and using puppets. 


It’s informal, infectiously enthusias¬ 
tic, and the instructions are so organized 
that a leader can grow progressively in 
creative skill from simple puppets, with 
apple or other improvised heads, to 
more complicated puppets, with model¬ 
ed heads. This organization is a good 
one, because it permits a leader to use 
puppets as a onetime craft or as a con¬ 
tinued program. 

Instructions, including instructions 
for the modeled heads, are clear and 
practical. The illustrations by Carol 
Batdorf are delightful. The book has 
three good short puppet plays. 

PROGRAM RESOURCES 

• Any science clubs in your depart¬ 
ment? Or boys and girls interested in 
the world of today? The Smithsonian 
Institution, Washington 25, D.C., has 
published a beautiful booklet with full- 
color photographs called Adventures in 
Science at the Smithsonian. It is twen¬ 
ty-five cents. 

• The educational section of the 
Creole Petroleum Corporation, 1230 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 
20, New York, has issued a very useful i 
little booklet called Latin American 
Studies , a guide to resource materials i 
on our neighbors to the south. In it are 
listed books, both fiction and nonfic¬ 
tion, pamphlets, films and filmstrips, 
magazine articles, and so on, for each 
country. Much of the listed material 
is free or inexpensive. This booklet is 

a useful source when you’re planning 
a carnival, social, festival, armchair 
travel program, or other program 
where you need authentic information. 
Single copies are free. (Please mention 
Recreation.) 

• The audio-visual service of the East¬ 
man Kodak Company outlines the pro¬ 
gram material, helpful literature, and 
counseling service the company offers 
to photography groups in its pamphlet 
Kodak School and Club Services 
(1958-59). Address is 343 State Street, 
Rochester 4, New York. 

• If you don’t have them already, be 
sure to w r rite to Rural Research Insti¬ 
tute, Inc., 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City 36,for copies of its excellent book¬ 
lets, especially A Project in Arts and 
Crafts , by Howard W. Watts. This 
booklet describes easy methods for 
potato, felt, leaf and spatter painting, 
soap carving, candlemaking, finger 
painting, string painting, and glass 
etching—all projects suitable for the 
seven- to twelve-year-old-set. 

The organization is nonprofit, and 
this booklet is free, as are Woodwork¬ 
ing for Beginners, 10 Easy Woodwork¬ 
ing Projects, Metalcraft, and several 
others. # 
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Cancer strikes 
two families out 
of every three. 

* r. 

Guard your family . 

.. . fight cancer with 
a checkup and 
* j a check •. • today! 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 




"The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game" 





LooJc to MacGregor first for the finest in oil spoofs equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF * TENNIS 







AwAiKf fat, a, (^atfolic mfr ? 

- for a “time of your life” vacation for yourself, a younger 

brother or sister, or your child 

- as a good plaee to work for the summer 

THEN YOU NEED- 

The NCCA 

1959 DIRECTORY OF CATHOLIC CAMPS 

It I isls the names and addresses of all Catholic resident and 
day camps in the United Stales. Facilities, dates and costs are 
listed to give you a complete picture of what each camp offers. 

for your directory send $1,00 to 

NATIONAL CATHOLIC CAMPING ASSOCIATION 

1312 Massachusetts Avc., N.W. Washington 5, D. C. 


When writing lo our adverti*er* pleate mention Recreation, 





























































Hailer saves your voice. dozens 


_ake yourself HEARD! . . . without 

killing your voice. Just point Audio 
Hailer at the person or p*oup you need to 
reach. Instantly, it projects your message 
. . . half-a-mile or more away. Yet your 
Hailer is a completely self-contained, com¬ 
pact, one-hand unit. New “TP” (transis¬ 
tor-powered) model weighs only 5 3 4 lbs., 
runs on standard flashlight cells, lor com¬ 
plete specifications, or field demonstration, 
mail coupon below. Audio Equipment Co., 
Inc., Port Washington, N. Y. 


of times a day, at sports events, 
fames, playgrounds, skating nnks, 
Bp * camps, etc. 






Foe traffic direction, paging, losl 
persons—you can use Hailer any* 
where in your grounds-NO ex 
ternal power source needed. 



Foe wide coverage of 2 Acres, \ 
large meets and gatherings — in 
the compact 29 Watt TP Pert 
Chief, with hand-mike. 


New "TP” AUDIO HAILER 
uses 4 latest-type power 
transistors. Patented “anti¬ 
feed-back" design over¬ 
comes “howl” ar “squeal”. 
Casts far less than any por¬ 
table voice equipment of 
similar power. 


AUDIO EQUIPMENT CO., Inc., Port Washington, N.' 

□ Send brochure, with prices on “TP ’ Audio Hailer. 

□ Have your local dealer make demonstration. 

□ Send details on Porta-Chief, 20 Watt portable P. A. 
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FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 


PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYGROUND 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials and construction 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 

Send for New Catalog 




» 


Writ* for Foldmr 
On AMERICAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 

LIFETIME 

Aluminum 

DIVING 

BOARD 

WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 




AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO* 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S URGfST MANUFACTURERS OF NNC 
PARK, PICNIC. PtAYGROUND. SWIMMING 

POOL AND MfUINO ROOM taiiiPMfMT 






RUGGED , MOBILE, VERSATILE! 


TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

Superior’s dent-resistant Formium playing surface, an 
tubular steel legs and all-steel frame, give you many 
years af maintenance-free use. Optional ROLLAWAY 
and FOLDAWAY features conserve space, simplify 
everyday floor arrangement and cleaning. 


NEWI Toble Tennis Sets of high-impoct moulded 
plastic thot plays like woodl Write for cotolog. 

SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORP., 520 Coster Street, New York 59, N. Y. 


Table Tennis Sets • Pool Tables • Shuffle Board • Poker Tables 


Dress Up Your Recreation Program 

with 

T-SHIRTS - SWEAT SHIRTS ■ JACKETS 

'CHAMPION 

KNITWEAR COMPANY, INC. 

Low Cost, Top Value, Prompt Delivery 

We carry a full size and color range for all team sports and activities, plus a full line 
of leader sportswear. 

Lef Us Make You a Free Sample T-Shirt with 
Your Own Recreation Program Design or Insignia 


CHAMPION KNITWEAR CO., INC. 


115 COLLEGE AVENUE 


ROCHESTER 7. NEW YORK 


• We are Manufacturers And Sell Direct 


• Write far Free Sportswear Catalogue 
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A GREAT 
NEW WAY TO 
CONDITION 
ATHLETES! 


says LLOYD HOLM 

Superintendent of Elementary Physical 
Education, St. Louis Pork Public 
Schools, St. Louis Park, Minn. 


“And Wonderful Fun for 
Boys and Girls of All Ages!” 


When young athletes at St. Louis Park schools need conditioning, 
Lloyd Holm doesn't send them out to trudge around and around a 
track in boredom. He passes out an armful of the new SAFE-T- 
MALLETS and a Fun Ball. In an instant, the boys are running 
eagerly. With mallets swinging, they sock the ball like polo players; 
try to knock it into their opponents’ goal. 

With this fast, competitive action, they soon improve their wind 
... trim off any excess poundage ... sharpen up their reflexes and 
timing. They run and keep running, because they have a whale of a 
lot of fun with this new game. Ideal for playing exciting, new, 
version of field hockey, polo, soccer, and other goal games. 

another SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCT 

Like all other Cosom Safe-T-PIay Products, (Scoop, Fun Ball, 
Safe-T-Bat, Bowlite, etc.) the 31* SAFE-T-MALLET is tough 
enough for long, hard scrimmages—yet so light (just 6 oz.) and 
resilient, even first graders use it for free play with no chance of 
injuries. 


FUN BALL • LITTLE FUN BALL • SCOOP BALL • SAFE-T-BAT ♦ PEE GEE BEE • BOWLITE 


ASK YOUR 
SCHOOL SUPPLY 
DEALER 


with the NEW SAFE-T-MALLET 


COSOM 


O 080 ^ 

$AFE-T-PIAY» 

!2oduc1^ 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 


6020 WAYZATA BLVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 
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the perfect PORTABLE GOLF PRACTICE CAGE 


For RECREATION CENTERS-CAMPS-Y's-SCHOOLS 

Safe and Lightweight 

Professional Size: 9x9x12* 



INCLUDES 

• NYLON CAG 

• ADJUSTABL 
POLES 

• TARGET 

• TEE-OFF MAT 

Great /Wf/ oorS and oy/ 


$ 250.00 VALUE 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU ONLY 



This is the way to help the kids improve their 
golf. They can hit away to their heart’s content. 
They can measure their accuracy. They can im¬ 
prove their serving. They can learn and laugh 
at the same time. 

Outdoors when the sun is streaming down. 


Indoors when the weather becomes real trouble¬ 
some. 

And for you in camps—or schools—or Y’s, a 
terrific plus value, a low, low cost method for 
giving instruction to your campers, members 
and students, while they have loads of fun. 


Take advantage of this offer. 

The warmer weather is on the way — 
the golf urge is moving in. Make sure 
your Golf Practice Cage is with you 
in time for the big season ahead! 


B. 


MONROE SALES INC. 


201 Charing Cross 
Lynbrook, New York 


Please ship me . GOLF PRACTICE CAGE(S) 

(quantity ) 

$99.50 each. Express Collect. 


for 


NAME. 

TITLE. 

ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS. 
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THE MAGAZINE OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Editor in Chief , Josehi Prendehcast 
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Assistant to the Editor, Jean Waciitel 
Business Manager , Ralpii C. Morris 

ASSOCIATE EDITORS 
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On the Cover 

CUM BING. Call it jungle gym or monkey Bars or 
wliat-you-will, these sturdy bars are evocative of 
playgrounds and childhood, everywhere. To this 
rliild, silhouetted against the bright spring sky, it 
might he a ship’s rigging, tree, fortress—its poten- 
liul limited only by his imagination. Photo: cour¬ 
tesy, Steeluays. 

Next Month 

Because May has been designated as National Sen¬ 
ior Citizens’ Month, Recreation will carry an em¬ 
phasis on recreation for this age group. Among the 
articles, for instance, “.Seniors Give Service'’ will 
delail the out>landiug program in Montgomery, Ala¬ 
bama, and “The Suburban Senior Citizen” will dis¬ 
cuss how, through proper leadership, the senior can 
be helped to become a functioning member of his 
community as well as a part of its social life. Im¬ 
portant among other articles will he an address by 
Fan ranee S. Rockefeller, “Meeting Our Future Rec¬ 
reation Needs,” in which he gives details of the 
plans of the National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. The contribution which bi¬ 
cycling can make to physical fitness, and our cur¬ 
rent, land-for-recreation dilemma are topics discuss¬ 
ed in further articles on that subject. 
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Howard A. Lane 


SHALL CHILDREN, TOO, 

BE FREE? 

“Children learn the lives they lead ” As parents , leaders , and 
teachers are we meeting our moral responsibility; to free them 
from crooked thinking—from selfishness and prejudice? 


F reedom is a state of being, a kind of living, for which 
man is peculiarly made. His tremendous brain, with its 
infinite capacity for development, makes it possible for him 
to think freely, to plan, to predict, to use tools and experi¬ 
ence and cooperation, in determining what he shall do in 
accomplishing his purposes. As an infant he is the most 
helpless, dependent of creatures. He has to learn to he free. 

Behavior that distinguishes humans from other creatures 
is learned. Man is a social product; he is a social being. 
Child ren assume the dominant habits, language, tools, be¬ 
liefs, morals, values, aspirations, fears, superstitions, hates 
of the people among whom they grow. 

Children learn the lives they lead. If we would grow child¬ 
ren according to any pattern we must provide for them eir- 
cumstanees for living that eoincidc with that pattern. A 
soeiety that would rear good children must provide facili¬ 
ties and conditions for their wholesome development. A 
school cannot he considered good if its children are dull, 
unhappy, incompetent, had; a good neighborhood does not 
produce mean . . . delinquent children. When a community 
or a nation proclaims, as so many have done of late, “We 
have a large amount of juvenile delinquency,” it is confess¬ 
ing, “We maintain had conditions for the development of 
our children.” 

Personalities, Too, Can Be Malnourished 

Lacking needed amounts and kinds of food, a child's body 
grows erookedly. Some children become too fat; some have 
bad teeth; others have erooked, weak hones. The effects of 
malnutrition vary from person to person; all are imperfec¬ 
tions in the body’s functions. Man lives not by bread alone. 
His personality, spirit must also be nourished. Lacking the 
nutriments he needs, the human grows crookedly. To the 
extent that his personality is malnourished, neurotic, his 
attitudes and behaviors are out of touch with facts. . . . 

Delinquent Children 

Every delinquent child is the creation of his parents, of 
neighborhoods, of a number of teachers—any of whom 

Dr. Lane is professor of education at San Francisco Stale 
College. This is condensed from /iis pamphlet. Shall Children, 
Too, Be Free?, a second edition of which was recently pub¬ 
lished by the Anti-Defamation League of B’nai B’rith, New 
York City. 


might have saved him through friendly interest and attei 
tion. Delinquents are the deprived children whose crookei 
ness is displayed in aggression. 

To prate of freedom is blasphemy in any community th, 
neglects its children, that denies to any child of the con 
munity the things he needs to grow straight, that impost 
indignity upon any child, or a laek of opportunity beeaus 
of the color, creed, or economic fortunes of his parents. 

More than twenty-four hundred years ago Socratt 
climbed to a high place in Athens and proclaimed, “Citizei 
of Athens, why is it that you turn and scrape every stor 
to gather wealth and neglect your children to whom, or 
day, you must relinquish it all?* He was, of course, invest 
gated and executed by the Un-Athenian Activities Con 
mittee of his time. 

W hut Must W e Learn to Be Free? 

A first step in the re-education of mankind should be tf 
elimination of all appeals to selfishness in the education < 
our children. Man does not need prizes, nor distinction 
nor promise of riehes to make him work hard and beha\ 
well. It is increasingly clear that the basic ill of mankind 
the quest for privilege, for undue advantage. In some hig 
plaees, the Golden Rule remains the most offensive of do* 
trines. 

Wc need to teaeh our children, and to acquire ourselve 
as much as our brittle nervous systems can bear, three qual 
ties of personality .. . we must become more altruistic, moi 
moral, and more intelligent. \\ e use the term altruism, t 
indicate the desire and ability to understand how other pe< 
pie feel, to sense how they are getting along. We are bor 
completely selfish, self-centered. . . . We have today a gre< 
surge of prize-giving and title-awarding hy misguide 
groups of faultless intent. Patriotic societies offer a prh 
for the best essay on Amerieanism; police designate a doze 
boys as the best traffic cops of the town; and so on. Th 
identification of the best makes no sense. We want all chile 
ren to be good citizens; every junior traffic officer to do h 
job competently. Offering a prize for the best implies thi 
the others have failed. 

Threats, prizes, competitions to be “top dog” ean be ps) 
ehologically as well as morally and logieally unsound. The 
can operate contrary to the very characteristics neeessar 
to cooperative endeavor. 
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A Mature Morality. Among civilized cooperative people, 
morality is displayed in doing one’s share of the work, in 
a justly equal exchange of goods and services, in judging 
the “goodness” of one’s behavior by its effects upon other 
people. The moral individual is motivated by an active sense 
of responsibility for the well-being and good feeling of 
others. Motivation of children through small group egotisms 
seems most shortsighted. On the contrary, children will learn 
to be moral to the extent to which they are valuable and 
valued. 

Do Let the Children Lenrn Freedom 

Some Do’s for grown-ups who would help a child learn 
freedom: 

• Love that child. 

• Be his friend, treat him as you do your other close friends. 

• Try to remember how it feels to be a child. His feelings, 
his time, his activities, are as important to him as yours 
are to you—and he can’t see as far ahead as you can. 

• Remember it’s his house, too. He didn’t ask to be brought 
there. Maybe he has no place else to go. 

• Keep on holding out your hands to him! Help him grow 
when he is six, and twelve, and sixteen years old. . . . 

• Judge the worth of what you do with him by the way he 
responds. Whatever you do, if he reacts badly to it, you do 
wrong. 

• Have fun with him; enjoy him. Try to be a “fun com¬ 
panion,” but let the child be the judge. 

• Be wary of imposing on the child your worries, fears, 
prejudices, even your hopes and aspirations. He may think 
you mean it when you yell, “Kill the umpire.” 

• Think carefully, to determine the areas of life in which 
you have the right to impose your will and your ways upon 
another human being, even if he is your child, your pupil. 

• Join neighbors in taking care of the children. Organize, 
to give mammas some afternoons off and some evenings off. 
Let’s have tot-lots, swimming holes, places for one-o’-cat, 
some decent dirt to play in, hangouts for the older childen, 
places where youngsters can be normal and not annoy their 
elders. 

• Remember! Children live on the growing edges of life. 
They learned the names of planes before you did. They are 
now' trying to explain rocket propulsion to you. 

• Take all the children of the neighborhood into your 
heart as well as into your yard, and into your house, now' 
and then. Not until all children are to you as your ow f n, are 
you truly grown up. 

A Few DON’TS from Free Children to Their FJders: 

• Don’t be a dictator. Dictators make us angry, afraid, and 

dull. 

• Don’t hit us. We might get the idea that it’s all right 
for big nations to rule little ones by hitting. The best that 
can be said for hitting is that it is confession of your failure. 
(When you have been a “stinker” say, “I’m sorry”—and 
we will respect you more.) 
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• Don’t embarrass us by finding fault with us before our 
friends or yours. 

• Don’t treat us as cute pets, or dress-up dolls, or puppets. 
We are people. 

• Don’t laugh at us ever. Laugh with us, often. 

• Don’t be afraid to talk to us. We see through you easily 
but are quite tolerant of grown-ups. But don’t talk down 
to us. 

• Don’t be afraid to let us make mistakes. How else will 
we, or you, know that our w r ay isn’t better than yours? 

• Don’t be unjust. Take some lime to judge. Use very spar¬ 
ingly the powers that you have and that we lack. Often you 
drive us to meanness and deceit to get even. Let’s have no 
struggle for power among us. 

Some DO*s for Citizens: 

• Neglect no child in your community. Mature communities 
will register children with the seliool at birth and will there¬ 
after know' how r they fare. “As ye do unto the least of these 
. . .” will tell the citizen how* good lie is. 

• Maintain a neighborhod council of good and able citizens 
w T ho care for all children. This council will know the con¬ 
dition of the community’s children. It will be the clearing¬ 
house for new 7 enterprises and activities for children. It will 
know 7 that race tensions, delinquency, vandalism, and apathy 
are the results of bad conditions, inappropriate demands, 
unjust restrictions, lack of necessities. It w ill know 7 that mis¬ 
behavior of humans is a social fever requiring understand¬ 
ing of basie causes and not mere suppressions. Suppressed 
behavior always pops out elsewhere. The council will be 
constantly alert for persons and organizations that seek prof¬ 
it or prestige for themselves by exploiting children, and will 
deal with them in the interests of children. 

• Maintain schools as the best culture the community can 
provide for children. The school is the nucleus of the com¬ 
munity’s concern for its children. It should operate in ac¬ 
cord with their needs. It ought not to tolerate teachers or 
administrators who dislike children or who lack talent for 
leading children. 

• Hold regular forums in the sclioolhouse or other com¬ 
munity buildings, in which problems of the community are 
considered, competent counsel is sought, and plans are made 
for resolving problems. 

• Make certain that it is possible and relatively convenient 
and legal to be a child in the community. Is it easy for a 
child to run and jump and splash and holler and throw 7 ? 

• Include youngsters in planning whatever is done in their 
interests. Otherwise, you can’t know' what to do or how to 
do it. We humans seem determined to share in deciding what 
happens to us. Thus are we free. # 


To me the worst vandals are not children but the adults who 
wreck the character of children and destroy the lives of children 
by their attitudes. Children are the most beautiful things I know 
of.—Lawson G. Lowrey, M.D. 
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'tyocc Should 'Ka&cv . . 


► The Canadian Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre¬ 
ation is holding its Biennial National 
Convention in Edmonton, June 22-26. 
For information, registration, and ac¬ 
commodations, write Miss Pat Austin, 
Convention Committee, School of Phy¬ 
sical Education, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 

► Economic and social problems cre¬ 
ated by the nation s fast-growing popu¬ 
lation of older people will be discussed 
at the Middle Mississippi Valley Re¬ 
gional Conference on Aging, to be held 
at the Statler Hilton Hotel, St. Louis, 
Missouri, April 15-17. For further in¬ 
formation, write David R. Richards, 
The National Committee on the Aging, 
345 East 46th Street, New York 17. 

► Wake Up and Read! This is the slo¬ 
gan of National Library Week, April 
12-18. “We want to heighten the na¬ 
tional interest in reading,” writes the 
steering committee, “and shorten the 
step from curiosity to conduct—by en¬ 
couraging people to visit a library, 
bookshop, or newsstand. That step may 
be short, but it can lead to new frontiers 
for millions.” 

► The National VFW Marble Tour¬ 
nament is announced by the National 
Youth Activities Committee for July 
9-12—to be held at the VFW Home in 
Eaton Rapids, Michigan. Write Nation¬ 
al Headquarters, VFW Building, Kansas 
City 11, Missouri, for. further details. 

► A PLAYWRITING contest is an¬ 
nounced by Plays , The Drama Maga¬ 
zine for Young People. A total of $750 
will be awarded for original one-act 
plays suitable for production by young 
players. Any unpublished play written 
in English may be submitted. The con¬ 
test closes July 31, 1959. Further in¬ 
formation maybe obtained from Contest 


Editor, Plays Magazine, 8 Arlington 
Street, Boston 16, Massachusetts. 

► Girl Scout Roundup. Ten thousand 
Girl Scouts will live in a city of tents, 
July 3-12, near Pikes Peak, Colorado. 
The theme for the 1959 Roundup, “A 
Mile High—A World Wide,” will em¬ 
phasize American frontiers, both past 
and present. The gathering of the Scouts 
will join the State of Colorado in cele¬ 
brating its centennial and recalling the 
early days of the covered wagon and the 
search for gold. The Girl Scouts of 
America celebrated their own 47th 
birthday on March 12 of this year. 

► May iias been designated as Senior 
Citizens Month, under the sponsorship 
of Senior Citizens of America, and, in 
observation. Recreation Magazine will 
carry numerous articles about success¬ 
ful programs for this age group. The 
general purpose of the month is to focus 
attention on the increase in life expect¬ 
ancy and the community’s responsibil¬ 
ity to channel these later years into use¬ 
ful and enjoyable living. 

► Cement surfacing for pavement 
games is being built in some housing 
projects by the New York City Housing 
Authority and is maintained by the 
park department. Changes are being 
made to provide space for hopscotch, 
potsy, roller skating, top spinning, and 
other traditional sidewalk games, ap¬ 
pealing to youngsters from age six to 
early teens. Many of the boys and girls 
have outgrown the sandbox and too of¬ 
ten are crowded out by the older teen¬ 
agers from the basketball and other play 
areas of the larger, low-rent housing 
projects. The “in-between” youngsters, 
therefore, will now have their own areas, 
with painted game lines replacing their 
own chalk scrawls. 

► Are you preparing for National Rec¬ 
reation Month celebrations in June? If 


not, send for NRA kit of suggestion 
immediately; it is still not too late! Pla 
a program on the theme for the month 
“Find New Worlds Through Recref 
tion.” 

► The Third National Wiieelchai 
Games, sponsored by the Joseph Bulov 
School of \\ atchmaking, in cooperatio 
with the Paralyzed Veterans of Americ 
and Adelphi College, will be held i 
Bulova Park, Jackson Heights, Ne^ 
\ ork, June 6-7. For information an 
entry blanks write to the school at 40-2 / 
62 nd Street, Wood side, New York. 

New KAB Materials: 

► Automobile Litter Containers i 
a pamphlet of suggestions for a littei 
bag campaign; Litter Receptacles su£ 
gests ways to determine effectiveness c 
trash receptacles; Litter Laivs gives ir 
formation on community, state, an 
federal litter laws and ordinances. Fo 
copies write to Keep America Beautifu 
Inc., 99 Park Avenue, New York If 
(See also page 142.) 

► A NEW BILL HAS BEEN INTRODUCED t 
the House of Representatives by Harri 
B. McDowell of Delaware, “To amen 
the Federal Property and Administra 
tive Services Act of 1949 to permit th 
donation and other disposal of propert 
to tax-supported public recreation agen 
cies.” The bill has been referred to th 
Committee on Government Operation 
whose chairman is William L. Dawso: 
of Illinois (Democrat). Many privat 
recreation agencies are already eligibl 
to receive much surplus property. Thi 
bill would give public recreation agen 
cies a chance to benefit also. 

► Erratum : A series of prints of ai 
tists’ paintings are not available free U 
recreation workers from Abbott Labora 
tories in Chicago, according to severa 
recent letters from that firm. One o 
their own printed announcements wa: 
misinterpreted. 

► NRA Field District additions: Tin 
State of Hawaii to the Pacific Southwes 
District; the State of Alaska to the Pa 
cific Northwest District. As part of £ 
close cooperative relationship, there if 
also representation on the Northwes: 
District Advisory Committee from the 
Canadian Provinces of Alberta, Britisl 
Columbia, and Saskatchewan—at theii 
request. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, A eu 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words, 

—The Editors. 


“A Pleasure to Appear . . 

Sirs: 

Thank you for sending me the copy 
of Recreation which included my re¬ 
marks at the Atlantic City Banquet. I 
thought these were well edited and it 
was a pleasure to appear in this place. 

August Heckscher, Director, The 

Twentieth Century Fund , A etc York, 
New York. 

Power of the Press 

Sirs: 

You will be interested to know that 
my book May l Have This Dance?, 
which you reviewed a fcw r months ago, 
has been accepted by committees and 
adopted by the board of education of 
the city of Chicago as a textbook. Li¬ 
braries, universities, public schools, 
and teachers colleges, as well as dancing 
teachers, are now ordering and using 
the book. 

Harriett Sciionberc, Hinsdale, 
Illinois . 

What’s the Matter, Jimmy? 

Sirs: 

This is my favorite playground story 
(and it really happened) : 

On one of our hottest days last sum¬ 
mer, the playground leader—a cute 
little college junior—had been working 
very hard “recreating” about seventy- 
five children. All had had a wonderful 
time except Jimmy, a three-year-old 
who had come with his sister. Jimmy 
had been cross all afternoon. At closing 
time, the leader said, “What has been 
the matter with Jimmy? He hasn’t been 
able to get along with anybody on the 
playground today.” 

“lie’s got the measles,” w f as the sis¬ 
ter’s reply. 

Mrs. Beth Wallace Yates. Su¬ 
perintendent of Recreation , Syla- 
cauga , Alabama. 

Action for Fitness 

Sirs: 

Action engendered by the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness and the 


pamphlet Youth Fitness, a Community 
Responsibility, of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, led, in part, to the 
development of our fitness program. 
The program, jointly financed by the 
city and the school board, has 425 boys 
and girls registered. 

We have extensive use of school facil¬ 
ities for operation of our program, 
which has been highly successful. It has 
made the community aware of fitness, 
and what is most important the com¬ 
munity sees the role of recreation in the 
fitness project. 

Joseph D. Rodota, Director, Rec¬ 
reation and Parks, San Rafael , 
California. 

• We’ve had to make a re-run of the 
brochure? Don’t you feel good about 
it? 

Two more bulletins in the works for 
enclosures.—Ed. 

Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation 

Sirs: 

In the January issue of Recreation, 
under the “Things You Should Know” 
column, 1 was quoted as announcing 
that in the “Suggested Standards for 
Hospital Recreation Personnel,” pre¬ 
pared by the Council for the Advance¬ 
ment of Hospital Recreation, Clause 
‘D’ will no longer be in effect after 
December 31st, 1958. The date should 
have read December 31st, 1959. The 
February issue has just reached my 
office, and 1 find that only a correction 
of the date w r ith “regret for the error” 
appearing. I, therefore, am taking this 
opportunity of explaining what this is 
all about. 

The Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation established stand¬ 
ards for the registration of recreation 
personnel employed in medical settings, 
with three employment levels, which 
arc: hospital recreation director, hospi¬ 
tal recreation leader, and hospital rec¬ 
reation aide. The director and leader 
levels carried a “grandfather clause” 
provision. For the hospital recreation 


TAKE YOUR PICK! 

from fhis great line-up of 

RONALD SPORTS BOOKS 



Hunting and Fishing — 

□ I tow to Hunt I)ecr and 

Small Game, Anderson $3.50 

□ Deer Hunting, Park 2.95 

□ Angler’s Guide to the Salt 

Water Game Fishes, Mr git al ski 7.50 

□ Surf Fishing, 2nd Ed., Evattof} 3.50 

□ How to Make Fishing Lures, 

Evanoff 3.50 


□ Bluefishing, Lyman 2.95 

□ Fly-Rod Casting, Leonard 2.95 

□ Bait-Rod Casting, Leonard 2.95 

Boating — 

□ Boating, Allen 2.95 

□ Start ’em Sailing, 2nd Ed., 


Aymar 4.00 

□ Skiing on Water, Rev. Ed., 

Andresen 4.00 


□ Canoeing, Handel 2.95 

□ Canoe Camping, Handel 3.00 

Spring and Summer Sports — 

□ Archery, Reich art-Kcasey* 2.95 

□ Winning Badminton, 

Davidson-Gustavson* 2.95 


Q Baseball Techniques Illustrated, 

Allett-Micoleatt* 2.95 

□ How to Pitch, feller* f 2.95 

□ Softball, 3 rd Ed., Noren* 2.95 

□ Golf Illustrated, Berg-Cox* 2.95 

□ Swimming, Kiphuth* 2.95 

□ Tennis for Beginners, 

Murphy-Murphy* 2.95 

□ Tennis Techniques Illustrated, 

Mace-Micolcau* 2.95 

Boxing-W rcstling-Body Building — 

□ Better Boxing: An Illustrated 

Guide, Lafond-Menettdez* 2.95 

□ Boxing, Haislet* 2.95 

Q Wrestling, Rev. Ed., 

Callagher-Peery* 2.95 

□ Weight Lifting and Progressive 

Resistance Exercise, Murray 0 2.95 

□ Defend Yourself!, Grover* 2.95 

□ Jiu Jitsu, Lowell* 2.95 

□ Physical Conditioning, 

Stafjord-Duncan* 2.95 

* BARNES SPORTS LIBRARY BOOKS 
These lavishly llluslraled 'haw-la' books 
offer a complete introduction to every sport 
—rules, techniques, equipment. Individual 
and team play. Action photos and drowlngt 
make it easy to master both rudiments and 
special skills. Written by lop coaches, play¬ 
ers, and authorities. 

Al bookstores or order from publisher 

(Clip this ad—check books you want. 
Attach to your letterhead—tend with 
ZX v) remittance . I 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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the NEW low cost 

RUBBERIZED 
. PLAYGROUND 


* Playground directors 
everywhere, are reporting a 
sharp DECREASE ar NO ACCI¬ 
DENTS AT ALL an SAF-PLA. This 
proven playground surfacing material 
can be applied ta black tap, concrete ar 
any smaath penetration pavement. Actual 
rubber in SAF-PLA gives kids a "bounce instead of a 
bruise" and practically eliminates all abrasions, 
cuts and painful falls. Let us send yau the FACTS! 

write for bulletin no . 6 . . . 


RUBBER RECLAIMING CO.. INC 

■ OX its BUFFALO S. NKW YORK 


. ELIMINATE 

Vlma/md 


most 


ACCIDENTS 


CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 


and i 5 

DESIGN... 



Of All Your 
Recreation Facilities 


• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire recreation areas , 

backed up by years of experience (84 swimming pools , rinks , 

and other facilities.) 


PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


director this is Clause ‘D’ and reads as 
follows: 

For those employed full-time in the 
profession as of December 31, 1959, 
a total of seven years of academic 
training in a college or university and 
successful full-time paid experience 
in recreation for the handicapped in 
a medical setting, providing two of 
the seven years (sixty college cred¬ 
its) have represented study (regard¬ 
less of the field of specialization) at 
an accredited college or university, 
and three of the seven years have rep¬ 
resented successful full-time paid ex¬ 
perience in recreation for the handi¬ 
capped in a medical setting. 

For the hospital recreation leader the 
grandfather clause is Clause S B’ and 
reads as follows: 

For those employed full-time in the 
profession as of December 31,1959, a 
total of five years of academic train¬ 
ing in a college or university and suc¬ 
cessful full-time paid experience in 
recreation, providing two of the five 
years (sixty college credits) have 
represenled study (regardless of the 
field of specialization) at an accred¬ 
ited college or university. 

In addition to the grandfather clause 
and included in the application form, 
there is also a provision for “pioneers” 
in the field. It reads as follows: 

Under certain conditions, special 
consideration is due pioneers in this 
field. Therefore, if you have had in¬ 
sufficient education for the level for 
which you arc applying, but have had 
at least two years of experience at 
that level of responsibility for each 
year of required academic schooling 
which you lack, fill out below. 

This is followed by questions which 
help establish the eligibility of the ap¬ 
plicant for the pioneer provision. 

Martin W. Meyer, Ed.D ., Co- 
ordinalor of Activity Therapy , 
Division of Mental Health , In¬ 
dianapolis 7. 

Who Sponsors Recreation? 

Sirs: 

The recent letter in the January issue 
of Recreation under the title of “Con¬ 
troversial” implied a trend which has 
not appeared in the Long Island, New 
York, area. In regard to who sponsors 
community recreation, I have this to 
say. It has always been my opinion that 
it isn’t nearly so important who does 
this job of recreation as it is that the 
most capable agency or agencies within 
the community become involved. In 
many areas, the school is the only 
agency with adequate facilities and 
trained personnel to do the job right. 

This question of agency sponsorship 
in the minds of many is basically a sub¬ 
jective viewpoint and not based on 
principle or practicability. More im¬ 
portant, what w’e need to consider is the 
matter of how the agencies within a 
community can cooperate best and co* 
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Now... 
creators of 
the famous 
"Junglegym”® 
bring you 
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Packaged Playgrounds 
by Porter 




complete playground packages, designed by 
qualified recreation specialists, and produced by 
PORTER, famous for almost a century 

PLAY-PAK packaged playgrounds by Porter are a happy 
solution for schools with growing enrollments and over¬ 
burdened budgets. These coordinated fun-grounds are de¬ 
signed by experts to provide safe, body-building activity for 
a maximum number of children. Used singly, or in a series 
as enrollment dictates, PLAY-PAK installations automatically 
"group' 7 students into manageable numbers and eliminate 
playtime "bottle-necks". PIAY-PAKS can be installed with¬ 
out special equipment. You realize a cash-savings with 
PLAY-PAKS, too. Package price for these top-quality units is 

r well below the published list prices of eight major equip¬ 
ment manufacturers. For more information, write today. 


"The Midway" PLAY-PAK 

4-pieces $459 

FOUR-SWING SET: Height, 10'. Hot- 
dipped galvanized top-rail and supports. 
Tested malleable iron fittings. 

JUNGLEGYM: Capacity, 20 children. 
Length 6' 4". Width 4' 9". Tower height, 7'. 

TWO-BOARD SEESAW: 12’ long fir 
boards. Hot galvanized steel frames. Tested 
malleable iron fittings. 

12' STAINLESS-STEEL SLIDE: Height, 6'. 
18" stainless-steel bedway. Capacity 6 
children. 

"The Midway" PLAY-PAK is "children- 
eered" to accommodate 34 youngsters in 
complete safety. 



DOUBLES RIGIDITY • CUTS INSTALLATION TIME 

Porter's new exclusive "nesting-joint" makes the "Junglegym" 
stronger, more streamlined than ever before. With it, you cut 
erection time in half! 






























Busy 100 children 


on this five-piece PLAY-PAK playground 

for just $765! 





JUNGLEGVM (Cat. * 4 ): 
Tower, lO’/j'. Capacity, 5 0 
children 


16 STAINLESS-STEEL SLIDE (Cat. 
♦ 158-SS): 18' stainless-steel bedway. 
Capacity, 6 children 


SIX-SWING SET (Cot. *109): 
Height, 10'. Capacity, 6 

children 


FOUR-BOARD SEESAW (Cat. 
* 1 35-4): 12' long boards. Capacity, 8 
children 


MERRV-GO-ROUND (Cot. *240): 
Diameter, 10'. Capocity, 30 children 


New PLAY-PAK by Porter 
for body-building fun 

PLAY-PAK stimulates the "exercise-with-fun” patterns 
applauded by parents and educators alike. And PLAY- 
PAK is sensibly priced—within the budget-ability of every 
school system, and any parent-teacher organization. Civic, 
fraternal groups and service clubs, too, find PLAY-PAK 
the practical gift for school or park playgrounds. 


"The Carnival" PLAY-PAK 

5-pieces $765 

"The Carnival" is scientifically 
engineered to accommodate 100 
children in utmost safety. Order 
now, before May 31. Save 
$151 on "The Carnival" PLAY- 
PAK. Save $59 on "The Mid¬ 
way" PLAY-PAK, based on con¬ 
sumer retail price list. 


ORTER ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT COMPANY 

OTTAWA, ILLINOIS 


A division of Waco Manufactures Company 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE PORTER CATALOG 

Send today for more information on "The Mid¬ 
way" or "The Carnival" PLAY-PAK. Ask for 
latest catalog showing the full Porter line of 
recreation equipment. 



Suggested F. O. B, 
factory list price, 
not installed. 



































ordinate their thinking to provide more 
f efficiently run programs that best meet 
the needs and interests of the commu¬ 
nity. 

With regard to the possibility of pro¬ 
fessional recreation personnel changing 
from one type of sponsored program to 
another, it has and is being done suc¬ 
cessfully and apparently will continue 
to be a common practice. A good man. 
with professional training, who is well 
grounded in the basic philosophy of rec¬ 
reation, and has a w illingness to work, 
in iny opinion, will be a much sought 
after individual by any group. 

Harry C. Thompson, Assistant 
Director for Recreation , Great 
Neck Public Schools , A lew York . 

Disagrees 

Sirs: 

In the February issue of Recreation 
Magazine, Mr. Kershow f, s article “Why 
Recreation?” is only true where people 
have to be told and sold on recreation. 

In many areas, recreation is on very 
firm footing and the big question is not 
“Why Recreation?” but how to get 
more and better recreation. Mr. Kcr- 
show’s remarks may be true in his local 
area, but it does not apply to a well- 
informed area. 

I think the question is answered every 
day by the rapid growth of recreation 
all over the U.S. and elsewhere. The 
article, “Local Developments,” (same 
issue) in which cities approved bond 
issues to the tune of §2,306,500 more 
than answers “why?”. 

Mr. Kershow’s statement that the rec¬ 
reator’s central theme or guiding ideal 
of our profession is the educational fac¬ 
tor, whether it be learning through 
play, growth through interest, or health 
through participation, is only one part 
of recreation. The primary or central 
theme of recreation is “fun” or the ef¬ 
fective state of happiness through vol¬ 
untary participation. It is not the edu¬ 
cational factor; it is part of recreation 
but by no means the central theme. 

The pressing problems that face the 
recreation profession arc listed below', 
and I would like to see more emphasis 
placed on them: 

• More professional trained people in 
the field. 

• Higher salaries to attract the best 
leaders available. 

• Improved physical facilities. 

• More use of existing facilities, es¬ 
pecially school buildings. 

• Long-range planning for recreation 
and the acquisition of land for recre¬ 
ation areas. 

• Research and the scientific approach 
to recreation and its problems. 

Kdsel B. Maktz, Supervisor of Play • 

grounds , Arlington , Virginia, 


Dear “Li'l Liza Jane, 




"I've Been Working on the Railroad" "Down in the Valley’* 
and 1 miss my "Home, Sweet Home.” 

I’m coming home soon, so get the group together and we’ll go down on 
the levee and sing those wonderful old songs "All Through the Niglil.” 

A ffcctionately , 

‘John Henry 


u 




Dear "John Henry S' 

I’m glad you’re coming home. It seemed as if you were "Ten Thousand 
Miles Away.” I’ll bring the Let's All Sing songbooks and meet you on the 
levee with ’’Barbara Allen,’* ’’Billy Boy,” ."Clementine,*’ "Cowboy Jack,” 
and "Sw’eet Betsy from Pike." I can hardly wrait. We always have such fun! 

Love, 

u LVl Lisa Jane” 

P.S. I think more people should get their own groups together—family, 
friends, or both—buy a few copies of Let's All Sing and settle back for some 
singing fun. "Whoopee Ti Yi Yo!” 

1.. I > • J. 

P.P.S. By the way, Let's All Sing is a basic collection of 153 easy-to-sing 
songs that are especially good for levee singing, campfire songfests, and just 
about any other occasion when someone says, "Let’s all sing!” Many of the 
songs arc our favorites and there is a melody line for each selection. 

L.L.J. 



LET’S ALL SING 

A popular new sottgbook 

by James F. Leisy 

$1,75 in paper , $2,95 in clolh ol your bookstore 

ABINGDON PRESS 

Publisher of The Fun Encyclopedia 



NEW 1959 

Illustrated 

CATALOG 

Lists training aids and equipment 
for club or classroom instruction. An 

essential guide 
to an impor- 
tant activity. 


AMERICA'S OLDEST AND LARGEST IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS OR 


FENCING EQUIPMENT 


30 EAST 10th STREET, N. Y. 3, N. Y. • GRamcrcy 


Wrile Depl. R for 
your free copy 


April 1959 


When writing lo our advertiser* please mention Recreation. 
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DESIGNS FOR PLAY 

Philadelphia play equipment goes modern . . . 



Play equipment for adventurous and inquisitive young- 
sters is now ivell established on the city playgrounds of 
Philadelphia and is a source of pride to neighborhood peo¬ 
ple. Even the tots’ play apparatus is now modern in design. 
Wherever possible, coordination between the board of 


education and city department of recreation , carried out 
by the recreation coordination board , results in imagina¬ 
tive equipment in schoolyards as ivell. The schools also 
avail themselves of recreation department sites , to augment 
school programs by using this stimulating equipment . 
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Dragon Spray Pool. This striking equipment has been 
successful because of its novel appearance. Certainly it 
would have been much more economical to stick a piece of 
pipe in the ground and have water pour forth to spray the 
youngsters. Bringing a dragon into the picture makes them 
feel it’s something more than a way to get wet. 



Train. This piece is very inexpensive to create. Maiiy 
youngsters can play on it at the same time, and it has proven 
one of the most popular in the department. Each piece rep¬ 
resents a different car of the train, and the children can 
imagine themselves doing various things. It also is a novel 
climbing place. 


Igloo. These give youngsters a real chance to use their 
imagination. Actually they can visualize these climbers as 
various things, not necessarily igloos. They think of them 
as spaceships, sides of whales, and so on. Installation costs 
are not heavy, and youngsters make constant use of the 
equipment. 


Boat. This craft has many functional uses. One section is 
a sandbox; other parts represent climbing devices; still 
other sections give youngsters a chance to play “ship.” A 
great number of children can use the boat at the same time. 
It is a popular piece at a small playground and installation 
costs are not expensive. 
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The Old West? No . Just attractive 
play facilities , so constructed that 
they can be moved from playground to 
playground as the children tire of them. 


Florence Van Eck Birkhead 


SADDLE CITY 


D o children like to play at being a 
stagecoach driver? A newcomer to 
a mining town of the old West? They 
can do just that, in a realistic way. 
in Oakland, California by touring the 
city playgrounds. During the past two- 
and-a-half years the city recreation de¬ 
partment has been introducing one in¬ 
novation after another in the way of 
progressive play equipment. Each piece 
is a marked departure from the stand¬ 
ard swings and slides so common over 
the country. Each shows what miracles 
can be accomplished by an imaginative 
and interested construction man, such 
as Bert Trubody, Oakland’s construc¬ 
tion maintenance supervisor. 

True, Oakland playgrounds have 
standard equipment, too, but now “real¬ 
istic and theme” forms that recall a 
saga, legend, or phase of frontier his¬ 
tory* or that portray various means of 
transportation are being added. 

Today, small-scale jeeps, horse-drawn 
wagons, a stagecoach, locomotives, and 
even a space rocket are dotted about 
the city. The new designs give children 
a chance to see, feel, learn, and explore 
the conveyances of different eras, and 
play aboard them. Climbing into a 
stagecoach and setting out across the 
prairie, shinning up a fire-engine pole, 
and riding y r our horse into Saddle City 
make up fun in Oakland. 

All pieces of equipment are colorful, 
well-designed, and sturdy enough to 
take the tramping of thousands of boys 

Mrs. Birkhead is public information 
representative of the Oakland Recreation 
Department. 


and girls. All are receiving a tumultu¬ 
ous welcome from the young—and from 
the young-at-heart who view them. 

The department’s first approach in 
offering play pieces based upon an his¬ 
torical period or familiar mechanical 
invention was the construction, in 1956, 
of authentic covered wagons, tree 
houses, and tepees for housing, at the 
municipal mountain camps for boys and 
girls. Since then, log horses with genu¬ 
ine leather saddles, wagons of yester¬ 
year, and a frontier log cabin for use as 
a playhouse arc scattered among the 
units. All are in harmony with their 
surroundings and also reminiscent of 
early life in California. 

The acceptance of these was so en¬ 
thusiastic that planning immediately 
focused upon designs that would be 
“real and true.” a part of today’s living 
and of historical and educational value. 
Too, recreation leaders are well aware 
of which toys have greatest appeal. So 
along came small-scale locomotives, a 
fire engine, a street roller of concrete 
pipe, a police motorcycle, a dragster, 
and a car resembling a MG. 

Soon there followed a still larger 
locomotive, more jeeps (one of the most 
popular), and swings suspended from a 
specially designed curved arch. Some 
motion is possible with or in each form, 
either a hack-and-forward movement 
or a sideways pitch. A quick coupling 
has been standardized which holds the 
pieces securely to the ground. 

A full-scale, eight-foot track-layer 
tractor has been located at three dif¬ 
ferent playgrounds during the past year, 


and at each, the children swarm over 
it. A four-foot-high, all-steel locomotive 
was made from a discarded water 
boiler, and has visited two locations 
to date. It is as popular with girls as 
with boys. 

To some playgrounds have gone in¬ 
teresting metal-pipe horses, a fire engine 
with its own pole (this is an abstract 
design), and crawl-through tunnels. An 
eight-foot rocket made from a boiler, 
with steering gears, takes tw*o passen¬ 
gers. A six-foot dragster of four-inch 
pipe uses Model-T springs and is with¬ 
out coils. From these singles came the 
plan to build “settings”—each with a 
definite theme—and to rotate them 
from one playfield to another, with a 
probable stay r of four to six months at 
each. Rotating gives thousands of chil¬ 
dren a chance to relive a phase of West¬ 
ern history and to have more than usual 
fun learning while playing. For young¬ 
sters whose only r experience wdth en¬ 
gines and wagons has been with small 
Christmas-toy versions these replicas 
are dreams come true. 

# 

One set features a three-quarter fac¬ 
simile of the Wells Fargo stagecoach 
as shown in the bank’s historical 
room in San Francisco. The cab of this 
eight-and-a-half-foot-long and seven- 
foot-high model is of expanded metal 
and reinforcing iron mounted on the 
front wheels of a Model-T Ford. The ex¬ 
panded metal permits children to see 
through it and is preferable to solid 
panels. The stage is painted the red and 
yellow of the original. Accompanying 
the stage are two forty-four-incli-high 
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.Main Mreel of old mining lawn. INew do 
*ign of |K»rlahle play ecpripnienl ludps llir 
yonnjptlrrs ralrli up on liUlorv via play. 




They can reully climb into lhe overland 
Mapeconcli and m* 1 onl ucross lh«‘ prairie, 
ll is painted red and yellow of original. 



All are in harmony with early life in Cali¬ 
fornia. The horses are made of fiber¬ 
glass over framework of metal and wood. 


holies made of fiberglass over metal 
and wood frames. One is a sorrel tan, 
the other a mottled brown. 

Two similar fiberglass horses ean be 
found this year at the boys’ camp. One, 
a dappled grey, is at a hitehing post, 
while the other, all white with saddle, 
is “taking a jump” over a log. 

The largest set is a representation 
of Main Street in a 49’er mining town, 
Saddle City. The facades of the ghost- 
town buildings are of three-ineh ran¬ 
dom-width eedar and depict a general 
store, gun shop, assay office, meeting 
hall . cafe, and blacksmith shop. At the 
far end of the street is the jail, complete 
with iron door and barred windows. A 


watering trough, town pump, and a 
tombstone add to the atmosphere. Each 
building front has a different roofline— 
one is square, another peaked, others 
have various juttings and gingerbread 
trims. 

Some years back, a surplus navy hull 
was delivered by crane to the boundary 
line of a playground in the eastern part 
of the city. This now has been converted 
into a two-masted pirate ship with three 
decks. Sidings and decks were made in 
sections at the department’s shops and 
trans|x>rted one by one to the playfield 
and affixed to the hull. The forty-foot 
structure carries four cannons, each 
two-and-a-half-feet long, and a harpoon 


gun. A lighthouse for this is in the 
making. 

To date, fifty-one pieces have been 
constructed by the department. Surplus 
yards, junk piles, and wreckers’ lots 
have been scouted for castaways of 
metal, wood, leather, and parts, which 
have been converted into ingenious 
play pieces. The utilization of inexpen¬ 
sive scrap materials kept costs at a min¬ 
imum. Little or no maintenance is re¬ 
quired for them and I hey w eather well. 

In the future? Spaceships are in the 
minds of the shopmen. In their words, 
“Each piece inspires another, and we 
never tire of planning and making play 
forms children will enjoy. # 
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Playgrounds 
in Oak Park , 
Illinois , 
mean more 
today than 
sandboxes , 

fields , 0/77/ 

6 fl// diamonds . 



A fire engine that is designed to stimulate the curiosity, the imagination, the creative 
instincts in children using the playground, giving free rein to aelive make-believe. 


Our Playgrounds 


Lilly Ruth Hanson 

W E have come a long way since 
our playgrounds were organized 
thirty-seven years ago. Today, when 
speaking of playgrounds, we think of 
them as recreation centers for anyone 
front three to ninety-three, and we use 
the word ‘"recreation’* more than the 
word ""play.” Recreation is broad 
enough to include play in all phases, 
plus any activities not thought of as 
play—the dance, drama, crafts, and 
creative activities for the enrichment of 
life generally. 

In our recreation program, we aim to 
oiler activities for all age and interest 
levels. We set up a diversified program 
of various interests, with physical and 
cultural values from baseball to dancing 
school. In addition, we provide recre¬ 
ation centers in the summer, made pos¬ 
sible through the cooperation of the 
board of education and the park district. 

During the school year the recrea¬ 
tion department offers a program, in 
the morning, for preschoolers four days 
a week from nine-thirty to eleven-thirty 
and from three or three-thirty to five- 
thirty, and Saturday, nine to five, for 
elementary age and teenagers. Special 
activities are conducted evenings, such 

Miss Hanson is director of playgrounds 
in Oak Park . Her article is used courtesy 
of the Infant Welfare Society; Oak Park 
and River Forest, Illinois . 


as family night, dramatic productions, 
talent shows, dance festivals, and teen 
dances. During the summer months a 
program is conducted from nine to nine 
six days a week for nine weeks. 

Our recreation program starts with 
the three-year-old. “Preschoo T s,” con¬ 
ducted at all the playgrounds, take care 
of the little folks from three to five. 
These aim to provide activities that keep 
the children happy, provide an atmos¬ 
phere where a child has freedom to de¬ 
velop muscular and artistic skills, and 
train the children to share with others 
in their play, with toys, blocks, and at 
the tea table. 

Their activities include singing, 
rhythm work, handcrafts, story-acting, 
activity records, and playing on the 
tot-lot apparatus. One of the greatest 
values derived from the preschool is 
the joy of music in simple songs and 
rhythms, the joy of creation in the use 
of clay and crayons, and spontaneous 
dramatization of songs and stories. The 
Oak Park playground preschools are li¬ 
censed hy the state welfare department. 

The playground and recreation de¬ 
partment sets up a program to meet the 
different age and interest levels. We 
provide an athletic program for physi¬ 
cal development. This includes football, 
hasketball, softball, ice skating, track, 
volleyball, swimming, tennis, and table 


tennis. A baseball school is conducted, 
for ages nine and up, at two parks for 
six weeks during the summer. Exercise 
on playground apparatus lends itself to 
physical development. 

In dramatics, we give instruction in 
the fundamentals, including diction, 
voice, stage technique, and play produc¬ 
tion. Creative dramatics is given special 
emphasis in the program . It is a natural 
outlet for the preschool child, in his 
play at the tea table, with the blocks, 
and through creative movements with 
music, it is offered to the elementary 
and high-school ages as basic training 
through improvisations, story-acting, 
pantomime, and tryouts. 

The Community Children’s Theatre, 
was inaugurated in 1954, for the pur¬ 
pose of providing entertainment of a 
professional type, for appreciation of 
good theater. This is a series of six 
programs, once a month on Saturday 
afternoon, cosponsored by the boards 
of education of Oak Park and River 
Forest. The program for the 1958-59 
season includes: Hiawatha and the 
Magic Forest (a three-act play) : Alad¬ 
din an dCarnival of the Animals (Begg’s 
Ballet) ; The Year There Was No May 
(a three-act play) ; Pinocchio (mario¬ 
nette show); three-act play (by Rosary 
College) ; Winnie the Pooh (a three-act 
play). 

The recreation department also pro¬ 
duces Hallowe’en and Christmas plays, 
as well as an outdoor pantomime, in the 
dramatic program. The high-school age 
is given special consideration through 
the activities of the Stevenson Players. 
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In the daneing program vvc offer 
ballet, tap. folk daneing, and square 
daneing. The junior-high danees. held 
monthly during the school year, gained 
wide interest, and the teenage danees 
during the summer were popular. 

One of the newest trends is our spe¬ 
cial events, which have won national 
recognition. They serve as a theme for 
the weekly program. These are held on 
Saturdays during the sehool year and 
on Fridays during the summer. 

One of the major events of the year, 
that has become traditional, is the cir- 
eus, which,* this past summer, included 
four hundred participants—boys and 
girls from the playgrounds—who per¬ 
formed before some five thousand spec¬ 
tators. The theme w'as “Circus in Outer 
Space,’* w ith purple people eaters doing 
a folk dance, little Martian people 



Variety in program covers drama stolid- 
lies, of course, music and dancing as well. 


marching, Indians dancing, animals 
performing tricks, and so on. and served 
as the culmination of the summer’s ac¬ 
tivities. 

Recreation is provided for the older 
adults at one playground an afternoon 
a week. The playgrounds also cosponsor 
their reereation center, which meets 
three days a week through the coopera¬ 
tion of the community welfare council. 

The Oak Park playgrounds, we be¬ 
lieve, have made constant progress, and 
our reereation program has become an 
integral part of community life. From 
the Golden Jubilee in 1951, to the Com¬ 
munity Children’s Theatre programs 
for the past five years, to the preschool 
group, to football, baseball, and basket¬ 
ball schools, they have contributed a 


unique serviee to Oak Park. One grati¬ 
fying result of this has been a growing 
cooperation on the part of the other 
loeal educational groups, sueh as the 
grade and high schools, the men’s serv¬ 
iee elubs, lloy Scouts, Girl Scouts, and 
Campfire Girls. 

Improvements of note in the physical 
aspects of the playgrounds during the 
past five years have included: 

• Installation of five tot-lots for ages 
seven and under, which ineludc four 
swings, a slide, sandbox, and elimber. 
Tot-lots are best located in secluded 
areas. 

• New floors in assembly rooms in¬ 
stalled at four playgrounds. 

• All apparatus received a “new r look” 
—striped coat of paint. 

• A “new w'orld of play” has been 
made possible with the creative type of 
apparatus installed at the playgrounds 
within the past year. Last summer, the 
children enjoyed a new f play scope. Two 
units inelude: (1) six swings, a trapeze, 
a set of rings, two chinning bars; (2) 
the “web,” which represents a playw’eb 
magie earpet that suggests elimbing 
over a rolling wave. Its large scale and 
attractive lines meet physical activity 
and dramatic needs of large groups of 
children. 

e A new r playscope is on the horizon 
for today’s children. A particular type 
of apparatus for creative play is re¬ 
vealed in the “frigate climber,” which 
represents a boat including tw r o fiber¬ 
glass decks, fore and aft; a movable 
pilot wheel fastened to a mast; chain 
ladders fastened to boat frame and 
crow’s nest. The “fire engine” affords 
drama and physical activity for every 
age, hours on end. It is a climber, whieh 
includes a ladder with supporting hand¬ 
rails, two running hoards, two movable 
wheels, and seats in front and back. 

One of the greatest achievements in 
the playground system is the unified 
reereation program, the joining of 
schools and playgrounds, the sharing of 
facilities, and the future planning of a 
coordinated reereation program for the 
benefit of parochial- and public-school 
children. A basketball school organized 
for Saturday mornings, at Mann Sehool 
for the northsiders and at Lincoln 
Sehool for the southsiders, represents 
the beginning of such a unified pro¬ 
gram, promising well for the future. 



Playgrounds give youngslcr* opportunity 
for ndvcnlnre and slimnlntion tu group. 


Most important, though, in the 
glimpse hack over the years, has been 
the change in the children themselves, 
and in their play habits. Gradually, 
through the building up of a many- 
sided program, adapted to both ages 
and individual interests, through ad¬ 
herence to a sound philosophy of rec¬ 
reation, and to the insistence on a 
trained staff of leaders, we have seen 
the attitudes of the children undergo a 
radical change. They now f aceept their 
daily reereation activities as an educa¬ 
tional experience, just as they do those 
at school. They know that in reereation 
they are finding an outlet for natural 
skills, are enriching their lives through 
friendships, and are learning emotional 
control through competitive play. They 
have begun to realize that this release 
of their powers of imagination through 
recreation means not only the gaining 
of new strength, new f faith, and new un¬ 
derstanding of themselves and of one 
another, but the opportunity to make 
hobbies into vocations, and to live more 
fully. $p 
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I*rc*elmotcr* at free piny. Lillie folk* 
lovenelivtliesllint involve nelf-expresston. 
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i CUSTOM-LINE 

srCutttttuctK HAT and COAT RACKS 


Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area* Smart In design and modem In “clear*’, 
“gold” deep etched anodized finishes and com¬ 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held In cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height In dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 



VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

1121 W. 37th Street * Chicago 9, Illinois 



NOTHING—But nothing builds better Pro¬ 
grams ond mare participation than Pro¬ 
gram Aids. They ore widely endorsed and 
hailed os unique and unporolleled or* 
ganization ond promotion tools. 


• ERASO* Posters & Chorts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

• PLAYMASTER* Cooching Aids 

• SCORE-KING* Mognetic Scoreboord 

• RECORD-MASTER*"Hal!-of-Fame" Displays 

• Executive Scheduling Kits 

• *ig. u s. om WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

Dept. R, SSO 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Recreation Profession in Ontario 


A “significant and 
far-reaching“ development . . . 


In what may well be one of the most 
significant and far-reaching develop¬ 
ments in the history of the recreation 
movement, the Ontario, Canada, provin¬ 
cial legislature passed a bill in March, 
1958, incorporating the Society of Di 
rectors of Municipal Recreation of On¬ 
tario. Although the aet does not estab¬ 
lish the society as a professional body 
similar to those of the legal and medical 
professions, it does give an official 
identity to the recreation practitioner. 
Full professional status was withheld 
since a “profession'’ is considered an 
occupation requiring university gradu¬ 
ation as a prerequisite to practice and, 
at present, the society does not demand 
this qualification for membership. 

Historically, the existence of a quasi¬ 
professional reereation organization in 
Ontario dates back a little over twelve 
years, when the Recreation Directors 
Federation of Ontario was formed “to 
increase the professional competence, 
ethical practices, and status of its mem¬ 
bers and to promote all things relating 
to the business of reereation.’' 

As the federation continued to oper¬ 
ate, it became evident that official rec¬ 
ognition of the full-time recreation em¬ 
ployee as a professional person was 
needed if the status objective of the 
federation was to be achieved. It was 
felt that the most effective method of 
ohtaining the desired recognition was 
to have recreation designated as a pro¬ 
fession by government action. To this 
end, a hill was prepared for submission 
to the provincial legislature. The con¬ 
tent was approved hy federation mem¬ 
bership and legal advice was secured as 
to format and procedure. The members 
informed their local legislative assem¬ 
bly member regarding the purposes of 
the proposed bill; and on March 27, 
1958, the bill received its final reading 
and beeame law' in the Province. 

One more step was required before 
the Society of Directors of Municipal 
Reereation of Ontario comes into exist¬ 


ence. By law, the new constitution must 
be ratified by the membership within six 
months of the final reading date. This 
was done at the first annual meeting of 
the soeiety in September, 1958. 

With the formation of the new* soei¬ 
ety, the Reereation Directors Federa¬ 
tion of Ontario ceases to exist, and all 
one hundred and twenty aetive federa¬ 
tion members have become ineinhers of 
the society automatically. Full member- 
shi, ) is open to all full-time municipal 
recreation employees in the Province of 
Ontario who meet the requirements out¬ 
lined in the constitution and bylaws. 

J 

Reereation employees of other agencies 
will be eligible for associate member¬ 
ship. 

Active membership in the soeiety 
falls into tw 7 o classifications—qualify¬ 
ing and fellow 7 . Persons joining the so¬ 
eiety do so as qualifying members and 
have five years to complete the require¬ 
ments for the award of fellowship. Gen¬ 
erally speaking, these requirements 
inelude the completion of the in-serviee 
training course for recreation directors, 
offered jointly bv the Community Pro- 
grammes Branch of the Department of 
Education and the University of West¬ 
ern Ontario. Candidates for fellowship 
have to pass an examination conducted 
by the board of regents of the soeiety 
upon completion of the aforementioned 
academic requirements. In addition, all 
candidates must present evidence of 
successful experience in the recreation 
field. 

Future plans of the soeiety include 
raising membership standards (possi¬ 
bly to the extent of requiring a univer¬ 
sity degree as a prerequisite to fellow¬ 
ship) in order that reereation may take 
its place as a true profession. At present, 
the attitude and outlook of the memhers 
is professional in both concept and ap¬ 
plication. With the adoption of suffi¬ 
ciently advanced academic standards, 
members of the Society of Directors of 
Municipal Recreation of Ontario can 
look fonvard to the day when they are 
accorded full recognition as profession¬ 
al practitioners of reereation.— Ross C. 
Ratihe, a former Canadian recreation 
director , now in private industry . 
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lop lefl, Avalon I'ark Field house, new Chieago Park Disiriel 
reerealion eenler, is one of ninny that will he open ]o delegates’ 
inspection. Below, Burnham Park llarhor and the Plaiieinriiun. 


Bight, parks are brought into the heart of Chicago'* business 
eenler, with Crunl Park as the eilv’s front yard. The park 
disiriel program provides for $8,000,000 in new faeilities. 


SIDELIGHTS ON CHICAGO 

Scene of the 41st National Recreation 
Congress , September 28 to 
October 2, 7959. 


I T has been nearly a quarter of a century [1936] since 
the National Recreation Congress was held in Chicago. 
For a city where progress is so rapid, it means that this next 
Congress should prove a considerable revelation, especially 
when considering the Chicago Park District facilities. 

The current program of the Chicago Park District pro¬ 
vides for expenditure of eight million dollars for recreation 
facilities. The program calls for some thirty-three recrea¬ 
tion buildings, several new' swimming pools, land acquisi¬ 
tion, lighting of parks, and other similar improvements. 

Park Facilities You \\ ill W ant to See 

For example, there is the new indoor-outdoor pool at 
Carver Park, built with a retractable roof. The room in 
which this pool is located is 68' by 124', and can be com¬ 
pletely uncovered in four minutes. This pool was built in 
a housing project at a cost of $514,000. 

A swimming pool, meeting Olympic standards, is cur¬ 
rently under construction at Portage Park, which will be¬ 
come the official Pan-Amcrican pool for games held just 
prior to the Congress. Two new' basins will be constructed, 
one of which will be a diving pool w ith a sixtccn-foot depth, 
and one-meter, three-meter, and high-dive boards. The new’ 
Olympic pools are estimated to cost $524,700. 

A number of new' park district ficldhouses will also be 


open for visitors’ inspection. A typical ficldliouse just com¬ 
pleted is the one in Avalon Park. The building is a T-shapcd, 
two-story structure, with a gymnasium, club rooms, craft 
room, kitchen, showers, and locker rooms. 

For those interested in facilities for housing projects, 
the Chicago Park District has a fieldhouse in the Stateway 
Gardens Project that has proved most efficient in meeting 
the needs of a high-density community. The huilding has a 
gym, club rooms, craft room, games room and a health de¬ 
partment welfare station. The cost of this fieldhouse was 
$288,000, and it is located on a tcn-acre park site. 

In addition to the major facilities the park district had 
developed many neighborhood facilities. Typical are build¬ 
ings such as were erected in Hollywood and Stony Island 
Parks. They arc small structures with games room, utilities 
room, director’s office, and sanitary facilities, which will 
cost between thirty-five and forty-five thousand dollars. 
These buildings are located in smaller parks, usually from 
leu to fifteen acres. The sites have the usual softball fields, 
playgrounds, multiple-use game courts for tennis, basket¬ 
ball, and volleyball, lighting, and landscaping. 

The playlots developed by the city are usually intended 
to serve much smaller geographical areas. These arc paved, 
and a complete set of apparatus has been installed. This in¬ 
cludes swings, slides, and climbing structures, 
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Let's do something about this, on 
the playgrounds and in our recreation 
centers. 


John J. Considine 
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“Exercise should Jake many forms.” Above, finals of the Olympic meet. 
Today, we find too many Marys and Toms enjoying only passive recreation. 


TOO MUCH COMPLACENCY 


“The first need is a nationwide under¬ 
standing of the necessity for clean , 
wholesome recreation that comes from 
participation in athletics. A youthful 
participant need not be an expert or a 
champion. Thus , there is the need to 
provide the facilities and a program. 
Participation by youth will follow .”— 

J. Edgar Hoover 


A short TIME AGO there was a best¬ 
seller dealing with a nostalgic view 
of the childhood of yesteryear, in- 
triguingly titled Where Did You Go? 
Out. What Did You Do? Nothing. This 
was not meant to be taken literally, but, 
unfortunately, today this is often the 
tragic truth. 

\outh fitness is a current problem. 
It is national in scope, as has been 
stated often by publicity in the mass 
communication media, by speeches, and 
by President Eisenhower’s Council on 
Youth Fitness. On a local level, we 
have striven to reinforce our long-time 

Mr. Considine, general superintendent 
of the Detroit parks and recreation de¬ 
partment, has been appointed to Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower*s Committee on Fitness 
of American Youth. 


awareness of this problem by taking 
remedial steps. 

Sometimes we adults, living in a 
world separate from the young, view 
them with awe. We admire the fluidity 
of their limbs, the perpetual motion 
that is natural to them, their Aladdin- 
like recuperative powers, and their op¬ 
timistic attitude at daily trials. We tend 
to equate this w ith meaning good health. 

This is not always true. 

The modern era,defined often enough 
to us as an age of spectators, is punctu¬ 
ated with television sets, radio sounds, 
soft movie seats, restful*automobiles, 
and next-door drug stores. America is 
the land of plenty and of excessive lux¬ 
uries which—sadly enough—often take 
their toll by cutting way down on the 
right kinds of exercise. 

In addition to directing all age 
groups in a year-round recreation pro¬ 
gram, we are putting the magnifying 
glass upon our youngsters—the boys 
and girls w ho are tomorrow’s adults and 
leaders. We have surveyed them, mea¬ 
sured their hops and skips and jumps, 
and tried to see if good health is preva¬ 
lent. In general, we find that it is not. 

Day by day the world shrinks. Our 
neighbors, around us and on the other 
side of the globe, are creeping closer. 


We have a greater intimate knowledge 
of what they are doing, of what their 
boys and girls consider as fun and 
sport, of how they can jump. In some 
comparisons, our children have been 
judged less than second best. 

Naturally, it is not an entirely nega¬ 
tive picture. We have many recreation 
outlets for youngsters. We are proud 
of the crowded playgrounds and our 
expanding leagues; but there are too 
many Marys and Toms enjoying only 
passive recreation. Also, exercise should 
take many forms, not just baseball and 
football all year. 

In these facts we find the basis for 
our youth fitness program. These are 
the needs. 

We began in 1957. During the sum¬ 
mer we presented a Junior Olympic 
Day and in the winter a Future Olym¬ 
pians program. Events held were in ac¬ 
tivities that are not the glamour sports 
of this country: tumbling, weightlifting, 
mass calisthenics, chinning, push-ups, 
dashes, running, hop, step, and jump, 
running broad jump, standing broad 
jump, softball throw, shuttle relays, 
marching, and so on. On the play¬ 
grounds and in the recreation centers, 
where the city-wide events were initi¬ 
ated, the boys and girls did not stand by 
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The trophy winners. Two Iiiin<lre<l thousand youngsters took 
pnrt in over-nil Olympic meet. A thousand finalists competed. 


John Considinc, Detroit’s parks and recreation superintend¬ 
ent, (left) and Dr. Shane MacCarthy view display of trophies. 



... about our children’s fitness 


and watch their playmates. They took 
part; skill wasn’t the important thing; 
ability to hit a home run did not enter. 

The program was received enthusias¬ 
tically. Our sons and daughters had fun 
and they benefited physically at the 
same time. That was the beginning. 
Last year we joined forces with our 
neighbors. 

In March, all communities in the De¬ 
troit metropolitan area were invited to 
a luncheon meeting at the Belle Isle 
Casino, to discuss plans for a combined 
effort in youth fitness. Twenty-two cities 
responded, sending representatives, and 
other communities expressed interest. 

A committee, chosen to draft over¬ 
all specifications for a Youth Fitness 
Day, included: Robert E. Girardin of 
Birmingham; John T. Dufour of Dear¬ 
born; Edward T. McGowan, Stanley 
Kracht and Frank Vaydik of Detroit; 
Herb E. Woolweaver of Plymouth; John 
A. Streit of Pontiac; Dennis P. Versele 
of Roseville; George Kaufman of St. 
Clair Shores; and Benjamin Yack of 
Wyandotte. 

Each city planned its own Youth Fit¬ 
ness Day of various activities, events, 
and ceremonies, and the winners in each 
competitive event represented their city 
as a team in a Gala Detroit Metropoli¬ 


tan Youth Fitness Day at Belle Isle on 
July 31. Approximately two hundred 
thousand youngsters participated in the 
over-all, summer-long planned activities 
of this particular program at the play¬ 
grounds of all cities, one hundred thou¬ 
sand in Detroit alone. The Belle Isle 
athletic field was decorated with hunt¬ 
ing, flags, and signs. The layout in¬ 
cluded jumping pits, running lanes, 
chin-up bars, softball throw areas, 
warm-up areas, hleachers, officials’ 
stands, and a hand. Age groups were: 
Class A: fourteen and fifteen years; B: 
twelve and thirteen; C: ten and eleven 
years. Boys wore white shorts and T- 
shirts, and girls donned white tailored 
blouses and shorts. 

This was the bonding agent for De¬ 
troit and its metropolitan communities, 
in our first unified program tailored to 


Wealth 

The future of the state lies not 
in the richness of its soil or in 
the wealth of diversity of its mines 
and factories, but in the energy, 
character, and intelligence of its 
children. 

—VtRCIL M. Hancher 


the basic concepts of President Eisen¬ 
hower’s Council on Youth Fitness . . . 
the first of many, I trust. 

Despite a steady soft rain, the day 
was an inspiring success. Mayors and 
recreation superintendents from the 
twenty-three member cities were there 
to watch the proceedings and to cheer 
their own entries. One thousand boy 
and girl finalists contested for trophies. 

At the luncheon, the mayors and rec¬ 
reation officials voiced enthusiastic ap¬ 
proval of the over-all youth fitness 
program and stated they were definitely 
in favor of continuing the joint com¬ 
munity arrangement. In fact, there was 
a spirited bidding for the honor of host¬ 
ing the Fitness Day this year. 

This buoyant reception was reward¬ 
ing. In our attempt to have every hoy 
and girl involved in some physical ac¬ 
tivity and to instill the ideals of this 
country in them, we are now even more 
confident of the intrinsic value and 
good of the program. 

The running lanes have faded at the 
field now, and the bunting is stored, 
but the real, visual reminder of this 
youth fitness program can he seen in 
the healthier looks of the two hundred 
thousand youngsters who took part. 
They carry Fitness Day with them. # 
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Eric Runacres 


Good leaders are developed through prac¬ 
tice in leadership. 


Who’s Responsible 
for Leadership 
in Sports? 

Do we face the reality 
of a changing world? 


I S THE participant the forgotten man in sports leadership? 

Is his role nowadays solely that of consumer? Time was 
when the participant was both the consumer of the “pro¬ 
duct” and the provider. Then, leadership in sports was a 
simple matter of getting the gang together for a game of 
shinny on the local pond. 

Some people express a fond yearning for “the good old 
days” when sport was entirely in the hands of the consumer. 
“Let’s give sports back to the kids!” is their battle cry. They 
fail to face the reality of a changing world where activities 
and methods of the past often do not meet the needs of our 
complex society. 

Fortunately for youth, we have found a medium for meet¬ 
ing certain of today’s needs in sports. Sport has grown up. 
It is no longer simply an outlet for physical activity; it has 
become a means to an educational end. It is in connection 
with this educational goal that the leadership role of the 
participant finds real meaning. 

If we believe that sports activities in our society provide 
opportunities for learning, then we must give thought to the 
outcomes we want from this medium. It is precisely this 
need for careful planning to achieve desirable outcomes 
that was missing in the “good old days.’’ Thousands of 
youngsters participated in the laissez-faire sports programs 
in the past, but if they learned anything other than physical 
skills and how to “take care” of themselves, it was purely 
accidental. Similarly, today, we must not say blithely that 
participation in sports will automatically produce desirable 
learning in the realm of character development and leader¬ 
ship training. In fact, negative values are possible; positive 
ones will not be achieved unless we plan for them. 

Reprinted with permission from the Community Courier, 
May-June, 1958, published by Community Programmes 
Branch , Department of Education, Toronto, Canada . Mr. 
Runacres is inspector of physical and health education in 
the Ontario Department of Education . 



One desirable one for which we can plan is that of lead¬ 
ership training through leadership practice. Research in 
this field reveals that leaders are developed through an ac¬ 
tion medium rather than by a passive study of what makes 
a good leader. This puts sports in the forefront. Leadership 
training cannot take place in a vacuum; sports activities 
fill the vacuum. Although research shows that leaders are 
superior to nonleaders in intelligence, scholarship or know¬ 
ledge, vitality, self-confidence, and social adaptability, it is 
not enough to identify these traits and talk about the ways 
they can be developed in the individual. We must provide 
ample opportunity for potential leaders to practice leader¬ 
ship. 

The general conditions for leadership training have been 
summarized by H. Link as follows: ample group participa¬ 
tion; intense group participation including games and 
sports; experience in followership as well as leadership . 

All the above conditions can be met in a planned sports 
program. If young people are given a chance to practice 
leadership, they will do themselves and the program a great 
service. Here are untapped resources awaiting development. 
If we were to launch a crash program, to make use of the 
leadership potential of our youth, startling results would 
be evident within a few years. We would, to some degree, 
be giving the program “back to the kids,” but we would 
also be playing a role that would ensure planning for de¬ 
sirable outcomes. 

The real question now hecomes: “How are we to plan for 
leadership development in our sports program?” If we 
recognize that our sports program provides us with learn¬ 
ing situations, then we can plan through these four major 
steps: determining the objectives of the program; planning 
the program; implementing the program; and evaluating 
the program. 

Let us consider each of these in order. 
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In many sports programs, we are fully aware of “what” 
is going on, but the why is frequently missing. A few per¬ 
sons, usually the director, are aware of the objectives; to 
others they remain obscure. If we are to open the door of 
learning we must allow participants to determine their own 
objectives within the broad framework of the program. 
Team players should meet w ith their coaches, to discuss the 
implication of sportsmanship, cooperation, unselfishness, 
obedience to the spirit of the law, and other desirable fea¬ 
tures for which we plan. Key youth leaders should plan ways 
to make everyone aw’are of the program objectives. 

Once these have been established, the participants must 
lie involved when program details are considered. Planning 
committees of senior and youth leaders can be used to de¬ 
velop nearly all phases of the program. If participants are 
involved in this way, they w ill be committed to the program 
in a manner never seen in an autocratically directed system. 

The participants and the senior “counselors” are now 
ready to implement the program. Here is where the parti¬ 
cipant can be expected to give the very best of which he is 
capable. Here is where enthusiasm, desire, creativity, and 
energy have their outlet. Let us direct this natural flow" of 
interest into many channels. 

There seems to be a tendency on the part of some sports 
organizers to hand the program to youth on a golden platter. 
They, in turn, evince a tendency to expect too much while 
giving too little; if the rink is not cleared of snow", com¬ 
plaints seem to be a natural consequence, and so on. Turn 
over to youth and to their peer leaders many of the admin¬ 
istrative jobs we now give to adults. Let them clean the ice, 
handle the tickets, keep the books, manage and coach 
younger teams, distribute equipment, arrange for officials 


and officiate themselves, decorate the dance hall, clean up 
after events, dig the pits, and so on. Provide counselor-type 
senior leaders to offer guidance and direction—from the 
“rear seat”—and then sit back and watch the enthusiasm 
and the resulting positive learning. Certainly mistakes will 
be made, but what a thrill to sec learning taking place, which 
is far superior to the young people’s being put through 
their paces without gaining insight into what is going on 
and why. 

The final step of our learning process is probably the most 
important but also the most neglected. Evaluation should 
be made, in the light of established objectives, and should 
result in growth. If we have involved the participants in all 
the steps up to this point then evaluation may follow' easily. 
Planning committees should periodically take a searching 
look at their progress. During the program operation, evalu¬ 
ation opportunities exist by the score. Coaches and teams 
can meet to discuss what evidence they have seen of good 
sportsmanship and cooperation. These and other evaluation 
situations result in generalizations, which will ensure trans¬ 
fer of these desirable outcomes to daily living. 

W ould it not be a red-letter day if the coach would use 
his team to evaluate his coaching ability? This is not “ask¬ 
ing for the moon.” In fact, just as the moon is within our 
reach at the present, so is this type of evaluation being done 
by enlightened coaches; and the results are highly profitable. 

Much has already been done, especially where there are 
professionally trained recreation directors, to guide the 
policy. My plea is for even more use of youth leadership, 
coupled with more careful planning for desirable outcomes. 

Sports leadership—whose responsibility? Naturally it is 
the responsibility of ALL engaged in the program. # 


Prekindergarten 

Playgrounds 



After seven years of successful opera¬ 
tion, we believe that the prekindergar¬ 
ten playgrounds, operated by the city of 
Manitowoc, Wisconsin, Recreation De¬ 
partment are a big asset to our summer 
recreation program. Our reports prove 
that, over a period of eight weeks, there 
is no drop in attendance. Can any of 
our other departments or our regular 
playgrounds make this claim? 

The prekindergarten playgrounds are 
conducted in the city parks where there 
are shade trees and many grassy areas. 
Youngsters are brought by parents or 
older brothers or sisters, in most cases, 
and are handed over to the care of 


adults. Activities are conducted from 
9:30 A.M. to 11:30 a.m. and from 1:30 
P.M. to 3:30 p.m. Activities are the same 
as those planned for regular school 
kindergartens, including coloring, cut¬ 
ting out paper dolls, singing, games, 
story hour, sand and elay modeling, 
and special events. Circus week and 
fairyland story w'eek help fill out the 
program. Miniature gardens are planted 
in boxes so they can watch things grow. 


The youngsters have the opportunity 
to play in kiddie pools, furnished by the 
Manitowoc Kiwanis Club, and once a 
week we hold savings-stamp day. 

Many of the mothers and a number 
of teachers have mentioned that young¬ 
sters who have attended the prekinder¬ 
garten playgrounds have a fine start 
and a much easier time when school 
begins in September.—A. J. ScilAKA, 
recreation director , Manitowoc. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Meet Mr. ( ieero 

The Association announces the em¬ 
ployment of Richard K. Cicero, to serve 
as special field representative in arts 
and crafts, succeeding Frank Staples, 
who recently retired after twenty-two 
years with NRA. Mr. Cicero comes to 
us from the board of education of Dear¬ 
born, Michigan, where he taught arts 
and crafts in the public schools. 

He is a graduate of the University 
of Illinois, where he majored in art 
education and received his diploma in 
fine arts. While there he also studied 
the hasic principles of recreation un¬ 
der the tutelage of Charles Brightbill^ 

Mr. Cicero will mainly provide craft 
training to the armed services, but is 
also available for this function at the 
community level. 


Frank A. Staples Richard K. Cicero 

While with the Association, Mr. 
Staples also gave extensive service to 
military posts, hoth in this country and 
overseas, in addition to filling regular 
requests from recreation departments. 
He was recipient of a special award 
from the U.-S^Air Force upon his re- 

T V » - 

tireinent from the'National Recreation 
Association. 

Fitness 

• Teenage girls in Oceanside, New 
York, clamor for ‘‘tumbling”—a cir¬ 
cumstance which is sure-fire proof of a 
good program, under good leadership. 
“The girls’ gymnastics program under 
the sponsorship of Oceanside Recrea¬ 
tion would normally have begun in 
mid-winter, but because of a mass ap¬ 


peal from hundreds of teenage girls, 
the gymnastics and tumbling program 
has already started,” wrote the local 
Oceanside Beacon , in November. Ap¬ 
proximately one hundred girls are par¬ 
ticipating each Wednesday night, under 
the leadership of trained recreation 
leaders. Tumbling, gymnastics, and ap¬ 
paratus work are featured, and more 
girls are turning up each week. 

• A Youth Fitness Test Manual is 
available from the American Associa¬ 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C., for fifty cents. It 
consists of a battery of seven test items 
for the gym or playground, and three 
aquatic texts, all for grades five through 
twelve. For comparative purposes, per¬ 
centile tables based on age and on the 
Neilson * Cozens Classification Index 
have been prepared. The manual is 
based on AAHPER’s 1957 survey of 
eighty-five hundred boys and girls in 
grades five through twelve. 

• Leadership for Fitness is a new 
20*minute, 16mm, sound/color film 
produced by the Gillette Razor Blade 
Company, in cooperation with the Uni¬ 
ted States Military Academy at West 
Point. While the film portrays cadet 
life at the academy, the emphasis is on 
“athletics [and fitness] for all.” Prin¬ 
ciples can be applied to school, college, 

^and agency sports programs. The film 
is available on free loan from Modem 
Talking Picture Service, 21 West 60th 
Street, New York 23. 

Rocketry Seminars 

Saturday seminars in rocket science 
are now open to all amateur rocket sci¬ 
entists registered with the First Army 
Program for Safe Teen Age Rocketry 
and to adult advisors of organized rock¬ 
et groups. The seminars, sponsored by 
the First Army, New York University, 
and the Polytechnic Institute of Brook¬ 


lyn, New York, are being held from now 
until June at the NYU campus in the 
Bronx, New York. This is part of the 
First Army’s program to guide amateur 
rocket enthusiasm—and missiles— into 
safe orbits (Recreation, April, 1958, 
page 110). 

Ten Commandments of Sports 

Interesting reading came our way 
from the Oneida (New York) Youth 
Bureau, in their 1957 annual report, 
which included the following “com¬ 
mandments*' for sports. (These tie in 
with ho’s Responsible for Leader¬ 
ship in Sports?” on page 140 of this 
issue.) 

They are: 

1. Thou shalt not quit. 

2. Thou shalt not alibi. 

3. Thou shalt not gloat over winning. 

4. Thou shalt not sulk over losing. 

5. Thou shalt not take unfair advan¬ 
tage. 

6. Thou shalt not ask odds thou art un¬ 
willing to give. 

7. Thou shalt always be willing to give 
thine opponent the benefit of the doubt. 
0. Thou shalt not underestimate an op¬ 
ponent or overestimate thyself. 

9. Remember that the game is the thing, 
and he who thinks otherwise is no true 
sportsman. 

10. Honor the game thou playest, for 
lie who plays the game straight and 
hard, wins even when he loses. 

Post these on your bulletin boards, 
mimeograph them, hand out to individ¬ 
ual players, and watch for improvement 
in sportsmanship. 

Keep America 
Beautiful Conference 

Despite the cutting wind and the 
damp, snowy weather over Washing¬ 
ton’s Birthday weekend, the turn-out, 
representing ten federal agencies, fifty- 
five national nonprofit civic and ser¬ 
vice organizations, and many American 
business corporations, for the two-day 
meeting was very good. The conference 
was held at the Waldorf-Astoria, in 
New York City. 

By unanimous vote, Alfred B. La 
Gasse, executive secretary of the Ameri¬ 
can Institute of Park Executives, Wheel¬ 
ing, West Virginia, was elected chair¬ 
man of the Keep America Beautiful 
National Advisory Council. A1 replaces 
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Dr. D. J. Roberts, Queens College (New 
York) faculty member representing the 
National Education Association on the 
KAB Advisory Council. The National 
Recreation Association is represented 
on the council by Joseph Prcndergast, 
its executiv e director and first chairman 
of the council. 



I'ark service officials discuss antilitter 
movement at recent national conference 
in New York City, They are, left to 
right: the Reverend Warren Ost, New' 
York City, director, A Christian Minis¬ 
try in the National Parks, National Coun¬ 
cil of the Churches of Christ in the 
U. S. A.; James J. Cullinanc, Washing¬ 
ton. D. C., chief of information. National 
Park Service; Alfred B. La Gassc, AIPE; 
Cecil P. Dawson, president, KAB; and 
Cornelius Heine, W ashington, D. C. Na¬ 
tional Capital Parks. The Reverend Ost 
is the son-in-law of NRA’s George Nesbitt. 

Another high spot was the after¬ 
lunch showing of an excellent color 
film, running time approximately four¬ 
teen minutes, called America the Beau¬ 
tiful, financed by the Richfield Oil Com¬ 
pany of California. It shows graphically 
how fast the litter bug can turn the mag¬ 
nificent beauties of our country into a 
garbage- and litter-ridden nightmare. 
The film’s main theme was that the fifty- 
ty*million-dollar-a-year litter clean-up 
bill is not caused by the professional 
Sleppy Joe but by you and me, with that 
casual toss of a piece of paper. For 
further information about the film’s 
distribution and availability, get in 
touch, directly , with John T. Soltmann, 
executive vice-president, Keep America 
Beautiful, 99 Park Avenue, New York 
16 . 

Valued Contributions 

Five annual awards were bestowed 
by The American Scenic and Historic 
Preservation Society at the society’s an¬ 
nual awards luncheon, January 21, when 
president Alexander Hamilton present¬ 
ed the following: 

The George McAncny Historic Pres * 
ervalion Medal , to Mrs. Katherine Prcn- 
tis Murphy of New York City. 

The Horace Mardcn Albright Scenic 
Preservation Medal to Conrad L. Wirth, 


director, National Park Service, Wash¬ 
ington, D. C. (Bulletin: Mr. Wirth has 
been further honored by the National 
Civil Service League award as one of 
the ten top career men in the federal 
government for 1959. The league is a 
nonpartisan citizens organization for 
better government through better per¬ 
sonnel.) 

The Cornelius Amory Pugslcy Med¬ 
als —these of particular interest to rec¬ 
reation people— were awarded to: 

Gold to Eivind T. Scoyen, associate 
director, National Park Service, for 
“distinguished service and exceptional 
competence in furthering the objectives 
of the National Park Service. . . .” 

Silver to Thomas W. Morse, for ‘im¬ 
aginative planning and direction of the 
development and operation of the out¬ 
standing state park system of North 
Carolina, with special emphasis on the 
quality of the experience derived by 
park visitors, and for valuable contri¬ 
butions in the state park field made 
through the National Conference on 
State Parks and the Association of 
Southeastern State Park Directors.” 

A posthumous bronze medal was 
awarded to Walter L. Wirth for “dis¬ 
tinguished service in the professional 
advancement of park and recreation ad¬ 
ministrators, especially for leadership 
in the reorganization of the educational 
program of the American Institute of 
Park Executives and his accomplish¬ 
ments as superintendent of parks in 
Salem, Oregon.” 

Duke of Edinburgh Award 

Britain’s teenagers have found the 
Duke of Edinburgh Award plan “an in¬ 
troduction to leisure-time activities and 
a challenge to personal achievement.” 
The award scheme was developed and 
organized by Sir John Hunt, leader of 
the victorious Everest Expedition of 
1953. 

The program consists of achiev ement 
in four areas: rescue and public service 
training, a planned expedition, pur¬ 
suits, and physical fitness. Entrants in 
various age-level groups must reach a 
certain standard in all four sections to 
obtain an award. The standard is not 
exceptionally high; it has been put de¬ 
liberately within the reach of the aver¬ 
age boy who has application and ver¬ 
satility. (Details in another issue.) 


Jttrv Duty 

N’RA’s own Ainv Hcnlv, director of 
our Special Publications Department, 
was one of the judges in the recent 
third annual Army Service Club Con¬ 
test, held February at Governors Island, 
New York. The contest, conducted by 
means of scrapbooks prepared by in¬ 
stallation service club staffs, was won 
by tiny Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook, 
New Jersey, which nosed out sprawling 
Fort Dix, on highest total points scored. 
The prize money will be used to further 
enhance service club programs. 



The judges were, Mantling, lefl lo right: 
Eleanor G. Collie, edilorial Maff of Cam¬ 
den (N. J.) Courier-Po/tl; Lt. Col. Robert 
F. Curran, deputy information officer. 
First Army; and Harold Hansen, assist¬ 
ant director of public relations, Parade 
Publications. Seated, left lo right, arc: 
Dr. Edith L. Ball, associate professor, 
school of education. New'York University; 
Dorothy M. Finley, executive director, 
USO Division, National YWCA Board; 
and Miss Ilcnly. 


3tt fflnmiriam 

• Art Scott, senior supervisor in the 
area-wide recreation program operated 
by Boeing Aircraft in Seattle, Washing¬ 
ton, died in February. Mr. Scott estab¬ 
lished Boeing’s company-assisted but 
employee-operated programs. As a fel¬ 
low worker put it, “And this is a real 
monument to Art Scott.” 

• Ruth Barker Franklin, who served on 
the Newport, Rhode Island, Recreation 
Commission for forty years, died re¬ 
cently at the age of ninety-four. A for¬ 
mer teacher, and long-time friend of 
the National Recreation Association, 
Miss Franklin’s interest in children led 
to her activity in playground work; she 
judged sandbox contests, spoke at New¬ 
port’s annual Joseph Lee Day. As one 
who had grown up in an area where 
there were no playgrounds, she consid¬ 
ered them a tremendous innovation. 
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Helen M. Dauncey 


GOOD TRAINING FOR LEADERS 


Is your playground “alive” and 
humming or dull and monotonous? 
Leadership makes all the difference. 


LAYCROUNDS are very important places! 

It is rather alarming to think of the hundreds of 
young men and women who accept the job of playground 
leadership with too little notion of the philosophy of recrea¬ 
tion; their real responsibilities; how far-reaching their in¬ 
fluence may be in the lives of the youngsters; and the age- 
level characteristics and needs of the children with whom 
they will be working. 

Although it is a generally accepted practice to have a 
brief training period for. these leaders before they assume 
their duties, this is too often a cramming of details con¬ 
cerned with the mechanics of the job: reports, attendance 
records, work hours, department policies, and so on. Too 
little time is given to basic philosophy, emphasis on the 
challenge of the job, or help in understanding the needs of 
the boys and girls who will come to the playgrounds. 

What Is a Playground Anyway? 

The definition given by Howard Braucher, many years 
ago, is hard to improve upon. “A playground is a place 
where the child may do well and happily what he most wants 
to do now and will want to do later.” 

Here, in a few words, is brought out the teaching of skills 
(in order to do well) ; the climate of the playground (a 
happy relaxed atmosphere) ; the important element of choice, 
which underlies all recreation programs; and the emphasis 
on learning activities that may become life-long interests. 

Playgrounds should not be thought of as a separate entity 
but as part of the total program for the community. They 
serve children in their out-of-school hours, teenagers in 
their free time, parents through participation on committees 
or as volunteers, and the entire family through community 
nights or special programs. 

Type of Person Needed 

What kind of persons are needed for this important area 
of recreation service? Basically those who enjoy working 
with people, especially youngsters and young people, and 
whose warmth of personality and friendliness attract others. 
People who have skills and interests and a desire to share 
them with others. One could make a long list of desirable 
qualities, including enthusiasm, imagination, emotional ma¬ 
turity, a sense of humor, and so on; but beyond these im¬ 
portant personal qualifications, a leader must have the 

Miss Dauncey is Katherine E . Barker Memorial Secretary 
for Women and Girls of the National Recreation Association . 


ability to plan, organize, and promote a wide range of ac¬ 
tivities. 

A playground is like a three-ring circus, with many ac¬ 
tivities going on simultaneously. Unless a leader can or¬ 
ganize, delegate responsibility, develop leadership within 
the group, and use volunteers, chaos can result. 

Helping in scheduling and emphasis on the need of shar¬ 
ing one’s time with all age groups on the playground should 
be stressed in training sessions. It is here that new and in¬ 
experienced leaders discover some real problems. 

Help is also needed with behavior problems. Not too many 
years ago, leaders were told that if children were busy and 
happy there would be few" disciplinary problems. While this 
is still true to a great extent, the fact must be recognized 
that today it is common to find some emotionally disturbed 
children in any large group. These children do need help, 
but sometimes they are not ready for group participation, 
and their presence can be a most disrupting influence on the 
program. Unfortunately, it is not too unusual to have some 
teenage gangs who hang around and heckle the leader and 
the group, which is trying to be cooperative. Some sug¬ 
gestions of procedure need to be discussed. An inexperienced 
leader needs to know what to do when the situation shows 
signs of getting out of hand. 

Procedures 

Too many leaders fail to recognize the need for setting 
up good teaching situations for basic skills or the relation¬ 
ship of this to increased participation. The familiar steps 
of preparation, motivation, organization, explanation, play¬ 
ing, and evaluation are needed on a playground as much as 
in a school program. 

It is not enough to hand leaders a bulging playground 
manual with directions for dozens of games. The important 
thing is to demonstrate these games and to point out tech¬ 
niques of presenting them, safety factors to be considered, 
variations to suit the number of players, et cetera. 

Low organized games, backbone of any good playground 
program, should be experienced by the leader if he is to 
stimulate interest in them. These games include circle, line, 
relay, tag, area chasing, group contests, individual stunts, 
and quiet games. They are ideal for playground use because 
they may be adapted to any number of players, almost any 
type of play area, require little or no equipment, and pro¬ 
vide for a coming and going of players which is typical of 
most playground situations. It is most important that any 
leader have a good repertoire of these games in his head. 
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The new label tells part of the story . . . 

There’s that word— icosahedron —and, behind it, an odd 
sort of geometric figure. 

It means that, for the first time, fundamental mathematics 
have been applied to ball building—creating a perfect, 
predetermined pattern—placing a uniform nylon carcass 
on every new Voit ball. 

That’s why Voit chose to depart from more than a genera¬ 
tion of manufacturing and sales philosophy to market this 
new type of ball. 

After countless control tests and five years of field testing, 
the most cautious authorities in the sporting goods busi¬ 
ness are convinced that this is the finest ball ever made. 

And , you can prove it . , . 


i'co-sa-he dron 


Webster satjs y 

“a polyhedron of twenty faces ” 
Translatedy 

it y s the strongest , best balanced car¬ 
cass pattern that can be applied to 
a ball . 
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Until Now... 


There have been a number of man¬ 
ufacturing methods. 

In its continued growth , the indus¬ 
try has pioneered and developed a 
variety of ways to build a ball — 
each with its advantages and its 
limitations. 


The all-rubber ball , came on the 
scene a generation ago, providing 
economical performance and sub¬ 
stantially better tvear than leather. 
But, in order to retain the shape of 
the ball and to strengthen it for 
the beating taken during continual 
play , the ball needed some form 
of structural reinforcement—a car¬ 


cass . 



Cord-winding came into being as an 
early , improved method of reinforc¬ 
ing the ball But, in giving it struc¬ 
tural strength, it also created a 
problem that was built into every 
ball. 

The random coverage of threads 
often loosened—taking a toll in 
uneven tvear , lumps andosoft spots 
—causing the ball to go out-of- 
round . 



Voit abandoned this method, mak¬ 
ing a genuine stride forward by 
developing a fabric lining that pro¬ 
vided a strong , uniform bonding 
over the bladder and beneath the 


cover. 

Voit’s “single pole" application 
offered near-perfect coverage in 
multiple layers , but—since the car¬ 
cass was built by hand—even this 
most advanced method was sus¬ 
ceptible to human error and left 


The Greeks had a word for it ... 


But it took years of research by Voit’s best technica 
personnel, the enthusiastic assistance of several theo 
retical mathematicians, and astronomers from one oi 
the nation’s leading observatories to find the answer 

And, of course, it had been there all the time . . . since 
ancient Greece . . . neatly tucked away in the back oi 


anybody’s geometry text. . . 



Icosahedror 

It’s a perfectly symmetrica 
polyhedron, possessing th 
absolute maximum number o 
equidistant points that can b 
placed on a sphere, making i 
the strongest, best balance* 
carcass pattern that can h 
applied to a hall. 




Next, place that pattern on 
sphere and repeat it counties 
times until it uniformly cover 
and contains the sphere. 

Now, convert that theory, tha 
•formula, highly com pie 
battery of machine's* 
full automated and capable o 
precise performance. To guid 
these machines get the ver 
latest digital computer to pre 
vide an electronic guidanc 
system, monitoring thes 
machines for accuracy an 
control every split second dui 
ing fabrication. 

Then, provide those machine 
with the most advanced syr 
thetic filaments to spi 
repeated, predetermined pa 
terns on the bladder . . . ove 
and over again. 


Voit die 


•11 United States and foreign article, apparatus, 
methods and machine patents applied for. 















LET’S BUILD AN ENTIRELY NEW BALL 




Fig. 3 


Start with the best butyl bladder, containing 
Vo it’s superior self-lubricating valve. 

Then, watch the filaments being placed on the 
bladder at the first set of poles. (Fig. 1) 


Yard after yard of nylon is spun on to the 
carcass, and every strand is working as the 
machine makes a predetermined shift to a 
new set of poles. (Fig. 2) 

The electronically-controlled machine contin¬ 
ues until it completes a winding cycle at each 
of 12 poles. Take a very careful look and you'll 
see the first icosahedron pattern. (Fig. 3) 

After countless repetitions of this basic icosa¬ 
hedron pattern, each originating from a dif¬ 
ferent set of poles, the bladder is uniformly 
and completely covered. (Fig. 4) 

Each strand of nylon is then impregnated 
with a sealing agent until it can be forever 
locked in place—fused into a super-strong, 
continuous carcass by precision curing in a 
smooth mold. 

The finished carcass is a perfectly smooth 
sphere, providing an ideal base for the cover 
which is now assured of absolutely uniform 
thickness. (Fig. 5) 

The cover itself is ail entirely new composi¬ 
tion, and a new applicable process assures 
uniform thickness. This means exceptional 
performance and “feel*’ plus wear qualities 
that surpass any other type cover on the 
market. (F ifl- <>) 

The important news about the new Voit 
Icosahedron ball is that the buyer is now 
assured of balanced wear. The finest carcass 
can’t give full value without an equally fine 
cover. The most durable cover is of little value 
with an inferior carcass. 

Voit’s balanced icosahedron construction combines: 

• Maiimum carcass life 

• Maiimum cover wear 

• Complete oniformity 

• Official performance for the 
life of the ball 



Fig. 5 



Fig. 6 



and the test results prove it 
























The Proof * 


Here’s a summary of a few of the more significant tests to which 
any ball can be put — in the laboratory or in actual play — show¬ 
ing how the new Voit Icosahedron ball scores in some of the most 
important test categories. 

For those interested in detailed technical results, your Voit repre¬ 
sentative will be more than pleased to provide specific information 
on performance, life, shape retention, weight, inflation, cover 
wear, weather resistance and many others. 


But, here’s a sample: 


1. PERFORMANCE LIFE* 2. SHAPE RETENTION* 3. COVER WEAR RESISTANCE* 



Measured by standard bounce machine and 
shaper tests to the end of usable life. Some 
balls fail because of rapid cover wear while 
others become so badly misshapen that the 
test can no longer be continued. 


Measuring the hidden weaknesses that come 
from carcass failure, a lump, a blister, an area 
where a seam has weakened and out-of* 
roundness has begun. Often the cover is as 
good as new when the ball becomes unplayable. 


Measured by bounce machine and Taber Abrader. 
This is an important feature, of course. But 
it is only one important ingredient in the total 
strength, life and performance of any ball. 


We've talked a great deal 
about absolute uniform¬ 
ity in manufacture, and 
part of the proof is in the 
weight. The Rule Books 
allow a 1 ounce tolerance, 
plus or minus. The pre¬ 
cise production control on 
the new Voit Icosahedron 
ball permits less than Vi ounce variance. Test it 
yourself! 

We made a final test that we don't recommend your 
trying. It introduced some ear-splitting testimony 
to the balanced construction of the new Voit ball! 


Placing an inflating needle 
in the ball, we let the pres¬ 
sure build. After taking an 
incredible amount of infla¬ 
tion, the ball shattered into 
a number of small pieces— 
rather than experiencing a 
blow-out at a weak point. 
There are no weak points in 
the new Voit ball. 

You may have some other 
tests of your own, but this 
much is certain: The old standards no longer 
apply. The new Voit Icosahedron ball has set new 
standards by which to judge the worth of any ball. 
We know what the new ball will do. 

We respectfully suggest you prove it to yourself ... 




*kl)ort6/e yjofft 




Buy two Voit CB2 Icosa¬ 
hedron Basketballs. 

Put them into test along 
with those of any other 
manufacturer—for wear, 
performance, and "feel”. 

If they do not outper¬ 
form all others, return 
them to us with your 
test results and your 
comments and we will 
refund to you twice 
their full orice. 



Subsidiary of American Machine £ Foundry Company 

New York 11 Chicago 11 Los Angeles 11 
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^ ha! kind of persons are needed for IIiis important area of 
service? Those who are naturally friendly and enjoy the young. 


It wou'd be most desirable to have every leader do every 
game he will have on bis ground—box hockey, tetherhall, 
deck tennis, paddle tennis, four squares, quoits, croquet, 
jacks, checkers, dominoes, clock golf, and so on. Experi¬ 
enced leaders could be used in much of this game demon¬ 
stration as part of the training program. It eould even be 
conducted like a progressive games party, with groups pro¬ 
gressing from one game to the next. This might seem like 
a waste of time, but actually it is important for a leader to 
have done a game before he can promote it, and vagueness, 
on his part, about the rules does not inspire confidence in 
the youngsters. Volleyhall, hathall, kickball, and other team 
games should be demonstrated; the rules made clear; and, 
if possible, some experience provided in refereeing. 

Theoretically, we are hiring people who already know 
how to do these things; hut. let’s be honest and face the fact 
that most of our young leaders do not know how to do them. 
I nless they are given some help the program suffers and 
the children are cheated. Men leaders usually know their 
baseball and softball hut are weak in areas outside of team 
sports. Music, arts and crafts, simple dramatics, and nature 
activities all need more stimulation than a statement of 
their worth in the program. Here, again, a “do-it-yourself’ 
method is most effective. 

Attitudes 

One of the things that needs emphasis in a training pro¬ 
gram is that the easy,, relaxed, informal atmosphere of a 
playground does not mean dispensing with professional 
standards. Personal appearance, speech, maimer of dealing 
with youngsters, attitude toward the job, and so on are of 
great importance, for they set the lone of the whole play¬ 


ground. The appearance of the grounds, the liveliness of the 
program, and the behavior of the children can he spotted 
quickly by any visitor. Young leaders must realize they rep¬ 
resent the recreation department even though they are sea¬ 
sonal workers. Lazy, indifferent, inadequate leaders can set 
hack the whole cause of recreation in any community". 

Youngsters* Needs 

Our youngsters today have many needs which can be met 
by the playground program. Unless leaders are aware of 
these things, they will not plan or eonduct the program in 
a way to fulfill them. They are: 

• Opportunities for success and recognition. These can be 
provided by a rich and varied program and one which rec¬ 
ognizes individual skills and interests. 

• To learn the give and take of relationships with others. 
A good leader utilizes every play f ground activity' and situa¬ 
tion to emphasize this. 

• To learn respect for authority, property", rules of the 
game, and good sportsmanship. This need seems to increase 
each year! 

• To learn courtesy and good manners. Of course, this is 
done hest hy example of the leader in his dealings with the 
children, hut it can also be done through all activities. We 
sometimes forget that almost any game situation presents 
built-in opportunities for the display of courtesy and good 
manners toward one’s fellow players or opponents or in 
relation to decisions. 

• To learn basic skills, which underlie enjoyment of any 
activity—games, sports, arts and crafts, or drama. 

• To learn traditional games, rhythms and stories, which 
helong to childhood and should be part of their heritage. 

• To have opportunities for vigorous play and exercise. 
Any adult leader today" must be aware of the lack of muscu¬ 
lar strength, energy", stamina, and endurance many of our 
boys and girls show. 

• The opportunity to talk with an adult leader who likes 
them and is interested in them. 

Whatever is done on the playground should he evaluated 
in terms of what the child has learned or experienced during 
participation in the activity. It is not so much what is done 
as Aon; it is done. It is of great importance to get this across 
to leaders. 

One cannot help but be aware of the tendency everywhere 
to use activities with the elenientary-school-age hoys and 
girls normally belonging to the teenage or even adult level. 
Unless leaders have some understanding of child growth and 
development, they will not realize that, mentally, physically", 
and emotionally, children ntay not be ready for certain ac¬ 
tivities. Some discussion of this should be part of the train¬ 
ing program, and leaders should he encouraged to study the 
age-level characteristics of children (Recreation, March, 
1959, page 88). 

In my observation, there is too little consideration of the 
individual child's needs in much of our program planning. 
It is too easy to assume that you work with a group of child¬ 
ren rather than with the child in a group. There is a differ¬ 
ence. A playground leader's job is one of relationships; not 
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only his relationship to the youngster, but to department 
supervisors, parents, neighbors, and the community in which 
he works. These should be discussed in the training sessions 
preceding the grounds opening and also in the in-service 
training program which—hopefully—continues during the 
season. 

Some help is needed in helping young workers evaluate 
themselves and their programs. This is difficult to do in a 
general staff meeting or in the short and hurried visits to 
grounds usually made by the playground supervisor. It 
might better he done on a conference basis. 

Playgrounds are good places in which to look for future 
workers in the recreation profession. Some of our best lead¬ 
ership has come up through playgrounds—first as partici¬ 
pants, then as junior and senior leaders. Department su¬ 
pervisors should be on the lookout for promising young 
leaders who might be attracted to the profession. Play¬ 


ground leaders should watch for boys and girls who show 
real leadership qualities and give them guidance and op¬ 
portunities to take responsibility. 

Of all the factors needing emphasis in training leaders, 
surely enthusiasm for the job rates high on the list. With¬ 
out it the playground is a dull, monotonous place, and it 
does not take long for the children to discover this fact. It 
is not just a job for the summer. It is a wonderful oppor¬ 
tunity to help children grow and develop, and a great chal¬ 
lenge to make the summer a time of fun, learning, and ad¬ 
venture. Unless a young man or woman can approach his 
work with this attitude, he is not a good candidate for em¬ 
ployment. 

I have always liked the statement that it is the bait not 
the fisherman that catches the fish. We’d all better take an¬ 
other look at the bait we are using for children of the space 
age! # 


RECREATION SCHOOL IN THE MIDWEST 


Four years ago the Midwest District 
Advisory Committee of the National 
Recreation Association, reporting on 
the in-service training needs of the dis¬ 
trict, suggested that something be done 
in the way of training on the adminis¬ 
trative level, especially for the busy ex¬ 
ecutive. Further study revealed that the 
executives would support a one-week 
training school if conducted on an aca¬ 
demic level. After securing supporting 


data from each of the state universities 
in the district, the University of Kansas 
was selected by the committee because 
it offered the greatest advantages as to 
housing, faculty, willingness to hold the 
training school, and its centralized lo¬ 
cation. Time has proven the value of 
this choice, for the University of Kansas 
has done a remarkable job over these 
past three years. 

The three schools, offered during 


February of 1957,1958, and 1959, were 
attended by forty-seven student execu¬ 
tives. Some have attended all three, oth¬ 
ers only two. Plans are already under 
way for the 1960 school. 

The school is underwritten jointly by 
Kansas University and the National 
Recreation Association. The thirty-five- 
dollar tuition fee covers the cost of 
instruction. Several NRA-affiliated or¬ 
ganizations in the district now offer 
scholarships to the school. 

All subjects taught are on the admin¬ 
istrative level and have covered such 
subjects as: principles and philosophy 
of recreation, municipal government, 
budgets and finance, public relations, 
planning recreational facilities, legal 
problems related to recreation, cost ac¬ 
counting, administration and program 
planning, communications in human re¬ 
lations, and other related subjects. In¬ 
structors are drawn from the teaching 
staff of the university, the professional 
business field, the National Recreation 
Association staff, and experienced rec¬ 
reation executives in the district. 

Credit for this successful undertaking 
must be shared with many, but the uni¬ 
versity, in its endeavor to work with and 
for the people of the district, has made 
an outstanding contribution to the rec¬ 
reation movement.— Robert L. Black, 
NRA Midwest District Representative . 



Reereation executives listening: to Les Lyneh, of NRA’s planning: staff, lecture at 
last year’s training: school for administrators, conducted at the University of Kansas. 
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Local Developments 

Compiled l>y Elvira Delaiiy 

California, A $152,000 community center building in Palo* 
mares Park, Pomona ^ was dedicated in January. A new city- 
school swimming pool in Santa Ana , located on the campus 
of Santa Ana College, is a $105,000 facility, 75 by 100 feet, 
with the city financing its construction, the schools provid- 
ing the site and dressing rooms. Another jointly sponsored 
park-school playground is scheduled for 1959-60. 

The State Wildlife Commission has allocated $24,700 to 
Stockton for construction of ramps, parking area, access 
roads, and a fishing pier for Louis Park. Marcellus L. Jos- 
lyn. civic leader and philanthropist, recently gave Los An¬ 
geles a new bowling green. The city has also been the re- 
cipient of twenty-six acres of a foothill canyon near the 
populated community of Brentwood. In addition, Mr. Joslyn 
has presented a clubhouse for bowlers, a senior eitizens’ 
social center, and bowling greens in Santa Monica and Her - 
ntosa Beach. 

The California state park development program is right 
on schedule, in accordance with its five-year master plan 
of 1956. Since July 1,1956, parklands valued at $15,000,000 
have been purchased and nineteen new park areas have been 
added, bringing the total to 150 parks, beaches and historic 
monuments in the state park system, 615,000 acres in all. 
Total book value of California’s investment in state parks, 
including development, is $73,000,000. 

Connecticut. A bond issue for the construction of a new 
$900,000 recreation center has been approved in Hartford. 

Delaware. Mr. and Mrs. William duPont, Jr. recently gave 
Wilmington a million-dollar present when they transferred 
the property, comprising the major portion of the present 
eighteen-hole Wilmington Country Club (108 acres), to the 
city. It will become a public course, to be operated by the 
Wilmington Board of Park Commissioners, on January 1, 
1962, when the present lease of the country club expires. 

Illinois. A $600,000 bond issue will provide Champaign 
with funds for parks and a pool. A $130,000 bond issue 
will enable Glencoe to have a fieldhouse and make park im¬ 
provements. In Glenview a $450,000 bond issue is ear¬ 
marked for acquisition of land for parks and recreation. 

Indiana. In Bloomington a $344,000 bond issue will be ex¬ 
pended on an outdoor pool, golf course, capital improve¬ 
ments of recreation facilities. The purchase of three new 
park sites in Columbus will be financed by a $225,000 bond 
issue passed in 1958. Hammond has approved a $90,000 
bond issue for capital improvements of recreation facilities. 
A $1,000,000 bond issue, passed in Indianapolis, will cover 
twenty-four minor improvement projects of recreation fa¬ 
cilities, two outdoor pools, four wading pools, a golf house, 
and a community center. 

Iowa. Recreation facilities and program expanded in Ames 
during 1958. A larger stall w f as hired for drama and crea¬ 
tive art, and both activities experienced splendid success. 


Archery classes were established for the first time. A better 
coordinated playground activities program w’as Ccirried out: 
a schedule was set lip and followed for the storytelling lady, 
drama visits, tournaments, and craft visits. Shuflleboard 
courts were painted on the concrete basketball courts at 
Brookside Park. 

Minnesota. A $686,000 bond issue w'as passed in Minne¬ 
apolis for park purposes. Rochester will spend a $175,000 
bond issue on a swimming pool. St. Louis Park will acquire 
new areas with a $700,000 bond issue. 

New Jersey. The planning board in Middlesex County is 
developing county-operated golf facilities for its residents 
and hopes to have its first eighteen-hole course in play 
within two years. Somerset County plans to begin construc¬ 
tion on an eighteen-hole golf course and driving range by 
this May. 

New \ork. A wildlife tract, to be know r n as the Brinton 
Brook Sanctuary, will be developed by the National Audu¬ 
bon Society on 112 acres in the scenic Hudson River valley 
between Croton and Oscawana. 

In New York City, a $381,000 improvement program will 
double the facilities of the aquarium at Coney Island; im* 



Olaf lh<* W alrus pels fed al lbe New York Cily Aquarium. 


provements include a new 7 Amazon jungle house. The CIO 
Council will present the city a modern, fully equipped play¬ 
ground in a new housing project, through one-dollar con¬ 
tributions from individual union members. A new $228,000 
playground will also be constructed in Greenwich Village. 
A recreation center for ortliopedically handicapped children 
has been opened by the New York Philanthropic League. 

Ohio. Successful bond issues include: $16,836 for capital 
improvements of recreation facilities in Berea ; $112,000 
for two outdoor pools in Elyra; and $500,000 for a new 
pool and neighborhood center in Shaker Heights. One-tenth 
per cent of the increased income tax will give Springfield 
$150,000 for new’ recreation facilities. The following towms 
have passed new levies for public recreation programs: 
Fairview Park, Euclid , 1 ronton , Solon , Valley View 9 and 
Norwalk. 

Washington. A bond issue for $485,000, to develop parks 
in Benton County, was approved in the last election. 

WISCONSIN. General obligation bonds of $165,000 have been 
issued by Hartford to finance a new sw imming pool. Darling¬ 
ton has borrowed $42,500 for acquisition of land and con¬ 
struction of a sw imming pool. ^ 
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An Alice-indV onderland tunnel passes glassed-in homes of small animals , happy in zoo's reproduction of their native habitats. 


A NATURAL AFFINITY 

Children and animals are instinc¬ 
tively drawn to each other—this 

w 

unusual zoo gives them an op¬ 
portunity to become acquainted. 




The entrance is just the right height and leads into tunnel 
where burrowing rodents are displayed. Styrofoam insula - 
tion was applied to the expanded metal toprotect the animals. 


Two fascinated spectators pay rapt attention as Dr. Joan 
Kelly takes time out to talk about a quail's egg. Dr. Kelly is 
researcher, doctor of philosophy , head of children s zoo. 
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Right, there are altrays children happily riding the tortoises. 
Below , noses are pressed hard against all the glass portholes to 
watch the antics of the seals in the zoo's spectacular seal pool . 





*7 want that one , mummy . lie knows me! 11 In case adult wan is puppy or kitten for a child , sign says ask at lunch counter. 


I N EXACTLY one minute, it would he 9:30 A.M., and time for 
the Children’s Zoo to open. Young visitors, and those not* 
so-young, are lined up—waiting. In the southeast corner 
of the San Diego Zoo, one-and-a-third acres have been set 
apart for this scaled-down zoo, built especially for little peo¬ 
ple. Kverytliing about it, from its ticket window just tweuty- 
f/ve inches high and the low guardrails around exhibits, to 
the tiny drinking fountains, is designed for small-fry. 

Grown-ups are invited, too. As a matter of fact, a recent 
attendance count showed that, for every three children vis¬ 
iting the little z.oo within a zoo, there were four adults. It 
is the children and the animals, however, who have the 
natural aflinity for each other. Who can say when a young¬ 
ster becomes an “adult”? So, the modest, fiftecn-cent ad¬ 
mission is expected to meet this unit’s hundred-thousa nd- 
p dollar-a-year operating expenses. 

What's to See? 

Once inside its magic borders, the visitor’s attention is 


instantly drawn by the noisy colorful macaws. These bril¬ 
liantly plumaged birds strut and preen in their open-moat 
area, with its two date palm trees. The walk-through bird¬ 
cages are intriguing, too, where youngsters find it capti¬ 
vating to be on the inside looking out. Here they also get a 
closer look at the gaily colored finches and the tiny button 
quail, without hindrance of a wire enclosure. 

A one-way traffic scheme has been instituted throughout 
the zoo, to make sure that no one misses anything. The frus¬ 
tration that conies from too many things to he seen at once 
is avoided by having just a few exhibits visible al any one 
spot. 

“Look, they’re riding the turtles!” a youngster shouts, 
as he watches the two big Galapagos tortoises patiently 
plodding around the paddock with small fry happily cling¬ 
ing to their hacks. Knobby and Old Mose are used to a rapid 
turnover of small ones because, surprisingly, the length of 
the ride seems to be of little importance; the mere fact that 
the children have climbed on and then of! seems to he more 
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than satisfying to their sense of adventure. Another turtle 
attraction is the climb-in pen, furnished with desert tortoises 
of assorted sizes. Not many can resist the temptation of pick¬ 
ing up a real, live turtle, and this pen was designed for just 
this purpose. Here, the children are invited to handle the 
hard-backed members of the reptile family. 

Moving on to aquatic animals—both mammalian and 
piscatory—we come to one of the most popular and spec¬ 
tacular exhibits in the children’s zoo, the seal pool. Eight 
portholes, ranging in height from twenty-one to thirty-six 
inches off the ground, to accommodate assorted sizes of 
youngsters, punctuate the tank at intervals, so the children 
can watch the seals’ underwater cavortings in comfort, their 
noses flattened happily against the glass for a closer look. 

A thirty-five-hundred-gallon fishbowl, with its collection 
of freshwater fish, also enthralls many of the youngsters. 
Resembling a giant diving bell, its large inverted circular 
clear-plastic windows provide a good view of goldfish, cat¬ 
fish, and similar denizens of fresh water. 

Just beyond, the farm animals—mare and foal, cow and 
calf, sow and piglets, ewe and lambs—arc housed in pad- 
docks. These animals are on loan from ranchers in the 
county. The stalls are designed in such a way as to let only 
the baby animals get close enough to children for petting. 

< 

Shapes and Colors 

Contemporary art, in both form and color, is utilized 
throughout, in the over-all design of the small zoo. Use of 
abstract forms in the various structures is based on recog¬ 
nition of the fact that most children have a tremendous in¬ 
stinctive understanding and feeling for them, because they 
have no preconceived ideas of what things ought to look like, 
as grown-ups so often have. For example, the round, func¬ 
tional shapes of the animal compounds emphasize the strong 
vertical lines of the office building and the fences. The lush 
green foliage of the various, luxuriant subtropical plants 
and trees set off the bold, primary colors, used generously 
throughout the zoo. 

Not once, since the idea for the children’s zoo was first 
conceived, has enthusiasm for the project waned. Designs 
were submitted, then frequently altered or even discarded, 
to provide the proper design solution for cages that could be 
efficiently cleaned, allow access for feeding, and also give 
the animals some privacy. 

Countless problems popped up as construction pro¬ 
gressed. For one tiling, some different building methods 
were necessary to comply with the design requirements of 
the animal structures and enclosures. Special tools had to 
be designed, to put the finishing touches on curved surfaces, 
as the conventional finishing trowels are designed for use on 
flat ones. The unusual structural shapes elicited a great 
deal of ingenuity on the builder’s part. , 

One of the zoo’s unusual construction features is the novel 
radiant heating system that gives each animal a choice of 
temperature for comfortable sleeping. This was achieved 


by embedding a series of short lengths of straight copper 
pipes, set parallel to each other, below the surface of the 
concrete-slab flooring. The pipes are spaced from one to 
two feet apart, and each is fitted with an electric, cartridge- 
type heating element. A thermostat, connected to the heating 
pipes, makes it possible to obtain varying degrees of heat 
at places where the animals may choose to lie. Thus, by 
heating only certain locations, instead of the entire floor, 
warmth is provided for the animals at a much lower operat¬ 
ing cost. 

Funds for Support 

One of the major problems in building the Children’s 
Zoo was finding the necessary funds. The San Diego Zoo, 
itself, is about ninety-two per cent self-supporting, the other 
eight per cent coming from a two-mill city tax, but money 
left after operating expenses are met is sufficient only for 
replacement and small capital expenditures in the main zoo 
itself. It could not support, for instance, the two-hundred- 
thousand-dollar outlay, the estimated necessary amount to 
build the small unit. The entire zoo is owned by the city and 
operated by the San Diego Zoological Society. 

Income from the guided bus tours, refreshment stands, 
restaurant, and other on-ground sales units, as well as ad¬ 
mission fees, provides the funds for feeding the animals, 
maintaining buildings and grounds, and paying the wages 
of more than 250 people. A continuous improvement pro¬ 
gram is always going on; new facilities are constructed and 
zoo officials are always on the alert for the chance to obtain 
new’ exhibits. Every year, too, approximately three hundred 
thousand people take the guided bus tours through the zoo. 
Specially trained driver-guides inform and educate visitors 
with facts and anecdotes about the animals, on the three- 
and-a-half mile trip. 

When the coin in it tee members were figuring out how to 
raise funds, they decided against an all-out drive, with the 
usual solicitation, pledge cards, rallies, and so on. Instead, 
they talked quietly but enthusiastically to friends and civic 
leaders, spreading the news of this exciting project and the 
concomitant need for funds. It has paid off handsomely. 

Around the \\ orld 

When it comes to acreage, the larger Sail Diego Zoo can 
scarcely compete with other zoos, having only one hundred 
acres, but it is the largest in the w’orld as far as total number 
of individual animals is concerned. Only the New 7 York 
Zoological Park (better known as the Bronx Zoo) comes 
anyw’here near equaling the number of species shown. Sail 
Diego currently has more than nine hundred and, because 
of the mild climate, lias some extremely rare animals, seldom 
seen outside their natural habitats. Typical of these are the 
Australian koala, the New Zealand flightless kiwi bird, and 
the proboscis monkey from Indonesia. The zoo also has two 
of the largest free-fliglit cages in the world and one of the 
largest reptile collections. It is worth visiting, pp 
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How advanced planning saved the day for 
parks and recreation in Oak Park , 

Michigan—when population jumped from 
5 t 000 to 30,000 in eight years . 

Advance 
Planning 
Is the Answer 

B ack in 1950, Oak Park, Michigan, was eighty per cent 
undeveloped land and a population of 5,267, Recog¬ 
nizing that suburban sprawl would soon engulf its five-and- 
a-half square miles, the eity administration retained a pro¬ 
fessional city planner. Working with the city-planning com¬ 
mission, city council and citizen groups, he developed a 
master plan for Oak Park. That the plan served as an effec¬ 
tive guide to channel the tremendous growth which was to 
come is apparent today. 

A well-Iaid-out industrial area, with city-owned greenbelts 
buffering nearby residential areas, not only has attracted 
scores of fine modem plants which pay approximately thirty 
per cent of the city taxes, but—equally important—prove 
that homes and industry can live together. This provides for 
a balance of land use and a stable economy as well as pro¬ 
viding places of employment for Oak Park residents. 

Each elementary school is located so that no child will 
have to cross a busy street to get to school. Adjacent to most 
of our schools, the city purchased approximately five acres, 
which have been developed into neighborhood parks. This 
we call our “school-neighborhood-park” plan and it has 
proved to be very successful and desirable—both from the 
city and school viewpoint. Our industry, which provides an 
excellent tax base, has been restricted to the extreme south 
and north positions of our city and is “buffered” by a sev¬ 
enty-five-foot greenbelt from any nearby homes. 

The development of these neighborhood park sites (one 
at the center of each ten neighborhood areas, one-half by 
one mile, a forty-aere major park, and twenty-acre civic- 
center site) all were assured in 1952 when citizens voted a 
$346,000 bond issue to buy this land while it w'as still vacant. 
Today, conservative estimates place the value of these park 
sites at over two million dollars. Miles and miles of strip 
business developments along the major highways have been 
avoided. Instead, major shopping centers, with ample off- 
street parking have been built. 

This growth was not without problems. A new^ city charter 
was approved by the voters in 1953. Over 375 special as¬ 
sessment districts, petitioned by citizens, resulted in over 
five million dollars in public improvements—roads, water, 
sewer, and so on. The public-safety department, an inte¬ 



grated police and fire department, has grown from twenty 
men in 1952 to a force of sixty officers today. Oak Park, 
served by four school districts w ithin its municipal bound¬ 
aries, has voted a total of fourteen million dollars for twelve 
ncw T schools (267 classrooms) since 1950. 

The public opening of Oak Park’s new r community center, 
library, and swimming pool at an “open house” occurred 
in June* 1958, a dream come true for the city’s current 
thirty-five thousand residents. It is a tw'o-million-dollar 
“civic center,” the only one of its kind in South Oakland 
County. The community-center building, library, and swim¬ 
ming pool, together with the previously opened artificial ice 
rink and shelter, tennis courts, and major park improve¬ 
ments, w r ere financed out of an $890,000 bond issue voted 
in 1955. 

The community-center building contains a youth canteen- 
lounge, six meeting rooms, kitchen facilities, and recreation 
offices. The library will open with seventeen thousand vol¬ 
umes, has room for sixty thousand, and contains an audio¬ 
visual room, offices, workrooms, and storage space. The out¬ 
door swimming pool, 165' by 55\ has a three- to five-foot 
depth w r ith one thousand loekers. About forty thousand 
persons are expected to use it this summer. 

Other units in the sixty-acre “civic center” are the city 
hall built in 1952; the public works garage and water de¬ 
partment building constructed in 1952; the parks and for¬ 
estry building built in 1956. 

All of the city-owned buildings in the “civic center” have 
been designed by the Oak Park architectural firm of Bery- 
Klei and Associates, who have worked closely with citizen 
advisory groups to relate the plans and designs to the spe¬ 
cific w’ants and needs of Oak Park residents. The planned 
expansion of the city’s facilities is geared to its growrth. 

As Mayor Richard W. Marshall, a Methodist and a holder 
of the B’nai B’rith Brotherhood award, told his fellow citi¬ 
zens, “The type of city Oak Park will be in the future de¬ 
pends upon the continued interest and activity of you and 
your children and your children’s children. 1 am sure it will 
always be a city well planned, wholesome to live in, and one 
which they will be proud to call their home towm.”— Jerky 
Radehstorf, director of recreation in Oak Park . 
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TEEN COUNSELOR TRAINING 


A counselor-in-training course for teenagers has been 
held two summers at the Riverdale Neighborhood 
House in the Bronx, New York. The first summer eight boys 
and girls enrolled, with seven completing the training. The 

past summer, sixteen boys and girls enrolled, nine were 

* 

accepted, and seven completed the training. 

The program was publicized in the spring-summer calen¬ 
dar of activities, which was mailed to the entire member¬ 
ship. Boys and girls who were interested in the ClT course 
registered and were given a personal interview, which de¬ 
termined their reasons for wanting to take part. This year, 
reasons varied considerably, from “a real desire to work 
with children’ to ‘‘mother thinks it would be good for me.” 

The program contained several goals and purposes. For 
the boys and girls who took part, it offered an opportunity 
to learn new skills and develop leadership qualities. It also 
offered a recommendation to the day-camp director, which 
assures them a position as junior counselors the following 
summer. As for the agency and its goals in the ClT pro¬ 
gram, they were: to create better understanding and mutual 
cooperation on the part of the teenagers directly involved; 
to create a source of leadership within the total teen pro¬ 
gram; to offer opportunities for the teenagers to give back 
their talents by volunteering as assistant leaders in other 
programs; and to plant the idea that recreation and group 
work form a worthy and challenging profession in which 
they are needed. Since the majority of our neighborhood 
house high-school young people will go to college, this last 
goal may some day prove fruitful to this and other agencies. 

The ClT program is a fifty-hour course offered during 
the summer vacation for boys and girls thirteen to fifteen 
years of age who qualify, as far as an interview' can deter¬ 
mine, by their motives for wanting the program, their per¬ 
sonalities, and their potential as leadership material. 

The first meeting with the group was an orientation meet¬ 
ing at which time policies and safety regulations were out¬ 
lined. At the same meeting the boys and girls made their 
own work schedule, to determine the number of hours per 
week they chose to give, in order to accomplish the required 
fifty hours. They all chose two hours each morning, five 
days a week. 

The areas of training were divided into categories: play¬ 
ground supervision and safety for children four to seven 
and eight to twelve years; arts and crafts for the two age 
groups; group games and sports for the tw T o age groups; 


This is a portion of a report on “ Counselor-in-Training Pro¬ 
grams” for teenagers , presented at the 1958 Annual Fall Con¬ 
ference of the United Neighborhood Houses of New York, 
Inc. Miss Chazaud is a youth worker at Riverdale Neighbor¬ 
hood House, Bronx , New York. 


storytelling for children four to seven years; one special 
event for each ClT; program planning; trips; and weekly 
group discussions about leadership, problems, and future 
plans. 

The training was carried out hy weekly assignments and 
advance special-event assignments. The facilities available 
to the program were a playground for preschool and kinder¬ 
garten children, a playground for elementary age children, 
the public library, and the program staff office for research 
material, and the director’s office for the group discussions. 

The number of leaders available for the training program 
was two and a half. The summer kindergarten teacher, em¬ 
ployed hy the agency, was used for program affecting the 
four- to seven-year age group. The assistant director helped 
w ith trips and led games and sports. The youth worker acted 
as coordinator and led arts and crafts, group games, trips, 
discussions, counseling, and evaluation. 

The highlight of the past summer’s CIT program was 
the special event planned by each teenager. This phase of 



doling trailers learn to make the older hoys and girls in their 
group feel more important hy seleeting them as team captains. 


the training seems to have accomplished the final test, so 
to speak. It tested the teenager's ability to plan, organize, 
direct other CIT’s, assign duties, and, most important, to 
assume the role of leader without adult help. Up to this point 
in the training the CIT’s had identified with the children 
rather than with the leader. Their ability to lead the child¬ 
ren without losing them became the greatest hurdle in the 
training. 

If “ learning is doing 7 ' then the special-event assignments 
of each CIT accomplished w r hat several group discussions 
and many days of observation failed to do. It was one thing 
for these teenagers to say the right words and quite another 
to turn words into real action. They all knew r this and felt it. 
The special event assignment was merely setting a date and 
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Experience showing growth 
of teenager leadership 
on the playground 

Lois Chnzaitd 

time for each C1T to present a special program* The nature 
of the program was entirely up to them. Suggestions were 
given as to the possibilities open and they were permitted to 
select assistants from the group. This meant each would be 
responsible for one major project and might assist with 
two or three other programs. 

The events were many and varied, but the one which pro¬ 
duced the greatest leadership growth was the one selected 
by Marie, a very sensitive thirteen-year-old. She was a*ert. 
receptive, and had good rapport with the children and other 
CIT’s; she was quiet but lacked firmness in her manner; 
she was conscientious and had a nice friendly personality— 

excellent leadership material. Marie chose the theme “Everv- 

• 

one’s Birthday Party.” She selected her helpers and set about 
her plans which called for refreshments, decorations, pub¬ 
licity, games, entertainment, and prizes. 

For her entertainment, she organized a puppet show with 
the children who had made puppets in her arts-and-crafts 
group. The show was turned over to one of the helpers; 
refreshments and decorations were assigned to other help¬ 
ers; and Marie began planning the games and prizes. She 
did everything quite calmly and efficiently. Her budget, by 
the way, was five dollars. A few days before the party, Marie 
was beside herself with details. She eame to the leaders for 
help and advice from time to time, but her greatest problem 
was how to think of many different things simultaneously. 
During the course of this project, Marie learned to think 
through without letting details take her away from her ob¬ 
jective—a successful party for the children. With the others, 
as with Marie, the special event served to strengthen weak¬ 
nesses and bridge the gap from child to leader. 


The boys and girls were all evaluated during the weekly 
group discussions. The most successfully used method was 
self-evaluation of each program or problem. They found 
acceptable solutions from group discussions. Individual dis¬ 
cussion about specific problems was another form. Final 
evaluation was a checklist of leadership qualities, with rat¬ 
ings in each area for each individual. The checklists were 
not shown to the CIT’s blit points of strengths and weak¬ 
nesses were discussed. 

Certificates were awarded to each teenager at the end of 
the course, at a special award night. The working relation¬ 
ship was so close with this group and the material so dyna¬ 
mic that lack of facilities and lack of sufficient adult leader¬ 
ship became the program’s outstanding drawbacks. 

Out of fourteen teenagers who have received certificates 
during the last two summers, one is a club president in our 
teen program, two are on the eighth-grade planning com¬ 
mittee, one is a club vice-president, four are volunteer as¬ 
sistant leaders, two are volunteer social dance instructors 
for seventh-graders, and three were junior counselors in 
our day camp. One of the boys, age fifteen, is working 
seriously toward a career in group work and recreation. # 



A puppet show Rives experience in leadership growth for tcen- 
eouiiselors. Here, it climaxed playground party for youngsters. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Fore* Fttd — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shaker in Hep per lo* 
Constant Flow. 

I 

( Adjustable Control on 
.Handle. 

SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send ro Dept. R for booklet on four other models 
H. 4 R. MFG. CO., IOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 


Keep ’em SINGING 

with these a It- time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides .. 50^/sIide 
3 Vi " x 4" slides 75</sIide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOOUI S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 Wo»f 40ih Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdion 2-1926 



'SWEDISH GYM" 

the PLAYMATE line 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The DELMER F. HARRIS Co. 

Concordia, Kansas 

W r it* for hrochurr 


\i*RIL 1939 


When writing to our advertiser, please mention Recreation. 
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What to do about incidents 
in baseball that may not 
be covered bv local rules * 


Buy That Lock 

NOW 

C. O. Brown 

T iie administration of athletics by a recreation de¬ 
partment is always a problem, A few words printed or 
mimeographed at the start of the year may not prevent every 
contingency but they may help save hard feelings or pre¬ 
vent being placed on the spot. 

The problems arise even more frequently in the average 
municipal recreation program of competitive athletics than 
in scholastic or professional sport, where close immediate 
supervision of the participants is possible. The following 
are some of the most common trouble spots: 

• What if the umpire doesn't show up? 

• What about rescheduling postponed or tie games, the 
latter the bane of every twilight league? 

• What about the boy who “wants a release,*’ for reasons 
legitimate or otherwise? 

• How would you handle that protest quickly? 

• What about the absence of ground rules or misunder¬ 
standings about them? 

• What do you do if the delegated authority dies or moves 
away and no succession of responsibility is designated? 

• W hat about the absence of an official scorer when 
needed? 

Many departments, from sad experience, have developed 
what they hope are nearly foolproof rules, which, perhaps 
should be included in league bylaws to cover unexpected 
events. 

Until last year the American Amateur Baseball Congress 
felt that such matters could be taken care of at the local or 
state level. This was not the case, however. So the constitu¬ 
tion was amended at the last annual meeting by adding the 
following: “Leagues which fail to file approved constitu¬ 
tion and bylaws with their member association (usually a 
state) shall operate under the constitution and bylaws pro¬ 
vided by this congress for such cases.’" Hoping its own ex¬ 
perience may be of value to civic groups and those depart¬ 
ments which previously had not found it necessary to put it 
in writing, AABC herewith presents a solution to some of 
those problems. 

* Organization of sports leagues is thoroughly discussed in Com¬ 
munity Sports and Athletics , by George Butler, NR A. $5.00. 

Mr. Brown is president of the American Baseball Congress, 
located in Battle Creek , Michigan. 



In addition, it also includes excerpts from the Battle Creek 
[Michigan] Department of Civic Recreation’s local rules 
which anyone may use. The complete AABC dummy con¬ 
stitution or the Battle Creek department rules (covering 
baseball) will be forwarded free to anyone wanting them. 
Enclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope and be sure to 
indicate whether you wish dummy constitution or Battle 
Creek rules or both. 

Many of these cases may seem farfetched but they actually 
happened. Rules should be written clearly, simply, and in as 
nontechnical language as possible. There is probably no 
breed able to devise legal evasions of the intent of rules 
better than the veteran sandlot athletic manager. To some 
of them, it becomes a “game’' in itself. Careful drafting of 
rules makes it a losing game. 

There simply is no substitute for the advice to PUT IT 
IN WRITING (before you need it). 

Now, let’s take up some of the most troublesome situa¬ 
tions, one at a time. 

From National “Dummy Constitution” 

Protests. The league shall appoint a protest board con¬ 
sisting of three members not connected with any team. All 
protests must be filed in writing, accompanied by a five- 
dollar fee, within twenty-four hours of the occurrence pro¬ 
tested, citing baseball rule violated by the ruling. Protests 
based upon matters of judgment as defined in Rule 9.02(a) 
are not subject to consideration. The ruling of the protest 
board shall not be subject to appeal except on the basis that 
it be in violation of the constitution bylaws and/or rules of 
the member association of the American Amateur Baseball 
Congress to which this league belongs. If the protest is up¬ 
held, the fee shall be deposited in the league treasury. 

No Succession of Authority Provided. Where the pre¬ 
scribed officer shall refuse or be unable to act within the 
period prescribed, but in no case more than seven (7) days, 
the president, vice-president, secretary, and treasurer, in 
that order, shall have authority to appoint a suitable person 
to act for sixty (60) days until such time as the league may 
designate a successor by the means prescribed herein. Fail¬ 
ure or inability of any of the aforementioned officers to dis¬ 
charge responsibility, shall empower the executive officer 
of the member association to act as necessary. 
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Rescheduling Games. Games, which it is necessary to re¬ 
play, in part or whole, shall be rescheduled by the secretary 
williiu seven days of need for such rescheduling where pos¬ 
sible, with concurrence of both team managers involved. In 
inslanccs where such concurrence shall not be possible, de¬ 
cision of the secretary shall be final, unless the procedure for 
protests shall be used to show that compliance for such re¬ 
scheduling is impossible for one team and another date is 
suitable and equitable for the other team involved. 

Filing of Contracts. A properly executed contract for 
every player must he in the possession of the league secre¬ 
tary prior to the participation of such player in a contest. 
Filing of a contract by an ineligible player shall not prevent 
any game in which he plays from being protested. The 
secretary, however, will advise teams registering ineligible 
players of their ineligibility where time permits. Contracts 
mailed prior to the game, as shown by the official postmark 
therefor, shall be considered as in possession of the secre¬ 
tary, hut contracts mailed and not actually postmarked prior 
to the game shall not be considered as in possession of the 
league secretary. 

Disability of Players. Disability of five or more players 
in a period within twenty-five hours of scheduled game time, 
if it reduces the available roster of a team below' nine play¬ 
ers, shall not entitle the opposing team to the game by for¬ 
feit. Such cases will be considered as postponed games. 
Replacement of Disabled Players. After the last legal 
date for adding players, disabled players under the pre¬ 


ceding section may be replaced with unanimous approval 
of league president, vice-president, and secretary. 

Hattie Creek Civic Recreation Department Rules 

Disposition of Players on Disbanded Teams. Players on 
any team that voluntarily drops from a league or that is 
dropped, for any reason, by the recreation department shall 
immediately become free agents and shall be free, at the 
discretion of the recreation department, to sign with any 
other team provided they drop before July 15th of the cur¬ 
rent year (deadline for adding players). 

Loss of Players through Armed Service Draft. Any 
player or players on eivic recreation league teams going into 
any branch of the armed services, either through the draft 
or by voluntary enlistment or by call from reserve lists, 
may be replaced immediately upon departure from the city 
or area by any player or players who have not previously 
been signed by any other team. Otherwise, such replace¬ 
ments must follow' rules provided herein for players chang¬ 
ing from one team to another. Any player coming back from 
armed service w ill be eligible at once. 

Players “Quitting” Team. A player desiring to “quit” 
a team is empowered to file a “quit” card in the event a 
manager refuses to give him a release. His release from this 
team becomes automatic seven days after the quit card is 
placed on file in the recreation office. The player then may 
proceed to sign with another team as specified. # 



PLAY 


FUN-TESTED SWINGS 


A wonderful variety of 
glider, hobby horse, and con¬ 
ventional-type swings. AH 
super-strong, safety-spaced, 
carefully balanced, and self- 
lubricating. Built for an 
extra-long, fun-filled life. 
Meticulously safety-engi¬ 
neered down to the last 
countersunk seat bolt. 


SEE OUR COMPLETE LINE 
OF PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 

For information, write Dept. A 


FOND DU U(, WISCONSIN 
' NEW IRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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"Greater Security”... 
"More Privacy” and 

"CONVENIENT" 


These are typical comments of pool 
operators and customers alike ... 
where SENTINEL CHECKING SYS¬ 
TEMS ARE in use. No more un¬ 
sightly bags and baskets... they’ve 
been replaced with beautiful, high- 
security lockers. No more standing 
in line . . . patrons check their 
clothes and other valuables, and 
get them back ... without delay. 

They’re happy to pay for this 
modern bath house checking serv¬ 
ice, too. Across the country hun¬ 
dreds of pools and beaches have 
already paid for their lockers out 
of the added revenue... and they 
have eliminated costly checkroom 
payrolls, too. 


You’ll be mighty glad you got 
the facts. Write today for complete 
information. 



m Sentinel A 


COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 




THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 



Leased FREE! 


Stop wosting time recording Inventory costs, 
bonding out bolls ond poying top prices for low 
quality bolls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOW! 

Leased FREE to responsible ogendes on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
ossured—return mochine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cobinet—7Yi x 8% x 15 
inches high. Easy to install. Holds 120 bolls— 
dispenses eoch far 10«. Choice of 3 grodes of 
tap quolity bolls. Use profit lo mointoin ond re- 
ploce poddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
for free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.” 





When writing to our advertiser* please mention Recreation. 
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Sip of lea. Guests More latest fashions, 
sal <Iown al beautifully decorated tables. 


Local matrons exchange gossip, watch the clisplav of creations being: modeled among 
tb e tables by charming young ladies, three- to twelve-years old. Attention, Vogue! 


In recreation centers 
and playgrounds — 


Special Events 

for 

THE JUNIOR MISS 


Gene Heer 


I N AN EFFORT to depart from the tra¬ 
ditional doll show, women recreation 
leaders of the Huntington Park. Cali¬ 
fornia, recreation department staff put 
their heads together and came up with 
two special events that attracted w^d> 
spread community interest and atten¬ 
tion. 

Doll Clothes Sewing Contest 

A city-wide doll clothes sewing con¬ 
test was conducted at each of the rec¬ 
reation centers and playgrounds; lead¬ 
ers supervised the young seamstresses 
during specified hours each day and 
rendered limited assistance. A local 
business establishment contributed rem¬ 
nants and thus enabled the department 
to provide attractive fabrics of various 
types to all participants. The young 
seamstresses furnished their own nee¬ 
dles and thread. 

Contest rules and classifications were 


Mrs. Heer is supervisor of recreation 
in Huntington Park , California . 


kept extremely simple. Garments fash¬ 
ioned by girls participating in this event 
were judged in two age groups, nine 
years and under and ten years and over. 
A local department store provided love¬ 
ly teenage dolls for the first-place win¬ 
ners in each age group of the two 
classifications which were: “Most Pro¬ 
fessional Garment” and “Most Com¬ 
plete Wardrobe.” AH garments had to 
be sewn by the youngster on the play¬ 
ground, and garments could not be 
taken home for pressing until com¬ 
pleted. A display of all the handmade 
garments and dolls for which they were 
custom fashioned was set up. 

Youngsters, their families, and 
friends were all invited to be present 
for judging and presentation of awards. 
Ladies with personal sewing skills and 
experience as well as civic interest had 
been selected for judges. They repre¬ 
sented the Huntington Park Civic The¬ 
ater Board of Directors, Huntington 


Park R ec real ion Commission, and 
the Huntington Park Symphony Associ¬ 
ation. Awards were presented in a 
simple, brief ceremony by the store 
manager. The recreation department 
furnished many colorful ribbons to pro¬ 
vide additional recognition. 

Dollv Tea Party 
* * 

The dolly tea party and fashion show' 
were conducted in the social room of 
the Huntington Park Municipal Recre¬ 
ation Building. The entire room was 
set up with small furniture, all of which 
was borrowed from the primary depart¬ 
ment of local churches. Young ladies 
of all ages were invited to bring their 
“babies,” dressed up in mother’s clothes 
and attend. 

The department store again cooperat¬ 
ed and furnished each of six young la¬ 
dies, selected by the recreation depart¬ 
ment staff, with two complete outfits. 
The young models, who ranged in age 
from three through twelve years, were 
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Thc^o jcueMs ga/o upon act''**!ie» *viih |P<* 
took of one m tio tias “been there 


observed attentively throughout the 
fashion show by over one hundred 
young guests sealed sedately at tables, 
sipping lemonade. The recreation cen¬ 
ter director narrated the style show, and 
carefully described, in great detail, the 
latest styles modeled by the girls. Even 
the youngest model made it safely, and 
with great poise, up the low ramp and 
through the entire group of tables. 

Of course, the dolls and doll clothes 
made during the doll clothes sewing 
contest were exhibited with their award 
rihbons, along with an extremely inter¬ 
esting and extensive collection of for¬ 
eign dolls. The owner explained the 
background of the dolls and told inter¬ 
esting tales of the countries from which 
they originated. A fabulous homemade 


doll house, with handmade scale furni¬ 
ture, was displayed by its maker, a local 
grandmother. Additional entertainment 
consisted of the “guest appearance” of 
Miss W ading Pool of 1957 (aged four, 
wearing cape and “gold” crown). 

The charm of this event captured the 
hearts of the entire recreation depart¬ 
ment stafT. The young ladies represent¬ 
ing all age groups—from toddlers to 
teenagers—came dressed to the teeth, 
carrying their bahies and living com¬ 
pletely the roles of young mothers. Even 
male leaders displayed interest and is¬ 
sued delighted chuckles as the young 
ladies trudged home through the park 
with exaggerated poise and dignity, 
wearing their hats, gloves, long skirts, 
and very high heels. # 


Students Conduct Summer Study 


Students at Louisiana Stale University, under the direc¬ 
tion of Dr. H. 0. Dresser, have studied several aspects of the 
recreation service provided hy the recreation and park com¬ 
mission of East Baton Rouge Parish. The projects were un¬ 
dertaken during the summer of 1957, in most cases by stu¬ 
dent teams. 

One study involved gathering opinions of children and 
parents regarding four playgrounds. The 111 children who 
filled out this questionnaire live, on the average, two-and- 
a*half blocks from the playground and usually stayed there 
for four hours. I>ess than one out of five reported a rainy- 
day program; seven out of eight got a chance to choose what 
they wanted to play. Ping-pong was the most popular ac¬ 
tivity, with crafts in second place. A swimming pool was 

the most desired faeilitv. 

* 

‘Clean the Grounds” was the suggestion most frequently 
offered at two of them; other suggestions hy several children 
called for additional Ping-pong tables, box hockey, a eold- 
water fountain, and a new playground leader. 

Of fifty-nine parents, only twenty-three ever accompanied 
their children to the playground, and only twenty-one were 
acquainted with the playground leader, even though three- 
quarters of them said their children attended regularly. 
Most frequently listed reasons for children’s not attending 
were “other interests” and “not enough to do.” Needed im¬ 
provements, in order of those most frequently listed, were 
equipment, activities, facilities, and leaders. 

A second questionnaire, on swimming pools, was filled 
out by 101 persons, one-half of whom were between fourteen 
and eighteen; the others equally divided between a younger 
and older group. Nearly two-thirds of these persons swam at 
the pool three or more times per week and a majority of 
them are swimmers. One-quarter wanted junior lifesaving. 


To secure more pool revenue, half suggested a fee for 
swim classes, a smaller number favored an increase in the 
children’s fee, and still fewer favored closing the pool a 
week earlier. (Since few f of the participants in the study 
were children or nonswimmers, the results are perhaps not 
surprising.) 

A third study centered on a golf course just acquired by 
the commission, at which the average golfer plays in the 
eighty to ninety range, at least twice a week. Most of the sev¬ 
enty golfers considered the operation of the course to be 
good; fifty believe it should not be self-supporting; forty- 
four that the annual membership fee is just right. A large 
percentage of the group gave the clubhouse a high rating, 
but evidenced a desire for improved course maintenance. 

A fourth study was designed to ascertain public opinion 
as to program and facilities at two recreation centers. A 
questionnaire was sent out and yielded 190 replies from a 
wide age range. The six-to-twelve-year group attended on 
the average of 2.8 days each week; the teenagers three days 
w'eekly, and the older groups once a week. Reasons for atten¬ 
dance hrought few responses; “enjoyment” w r as most often 
mentioned, but more six-to-twclvc-year-olds listed “had 
nothing else to do.” Distance was the factor preventing most 
children from attending, and work prevented many teen¬ 
agers from doing so. 

Activity leaders were rated excellent hy fifty-five per cent 
of the group, seventy-two per cent of whom participate in 
eoreereational activities. Crafts attract most six-to-twelvc- 
year-olds, dancing the teenagers and adults. Comments on 
the program were not conclusive, although teenagers ex¬ 
pressed a desire for a pool, gymnastic and other equipment. 
The scheduling of activities, maintenance, and appearance 
of center are considered highly satisfactory. # 
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RECREATION IN AN AFFLUENT SOCIETY 


The Affluent Society* is a best-selling 
book about economics which ought 
to be read by every recreation leader 
and recreation student. Its author is 
Professor John K. Galbraith, a Harvard 
economist with a sense of humor and a 
refreshing insight. 

Among many unconventional conclu¬ 
sions reached in this popular yet schol¬ 
arly work are several hound to affect 
the recreation movement in this coun¬ 
try. One is the improper distinction 
made between public and private spend- 
ing, giving private spending a pat on 
the hack and public spending the wor¬ 
ried frown reserved for necessary evils. 

What about this difference between 
public and private spending? We can 
all remember how in recent months we 
were exhorted with the patriotic propo¬ 
sition that we “auto buy now,’* to end 
the recession. Newspapers and civic 
leaders joined in the campaign to pro¬ 
mote more private spending. Yet many 
of the same editorial writers were see¬ 
ing all sorts of evil consequences in 
spending more money on schools. 

Tail Fins and Frills 

Only a relatively few curmudgeons 

see anything evil or wasteful in gaudy 

chrome ornaments on our autos or in 

* 

spectacular tail fins. Yet, how quick 
are taxpayers to complain that a public 
building has too many “frills.” 

Where does this lead? To a situation 
where we are “overspent” in the private 
field and “underspent" in the public 
field. The relationship between public 
and private expenditures are out of bal¬ 
ance. We pay fantastic sums for auto¬ 
mobiles, but can’t enjoy them because 
we haven’t enough parking spaces. To 

* Houghton M’fllin. ?4.00. 

Mr. Williams is executive director , 
Advisory Board on P rob let ns of Older 
Workers , Penttsylvania Department of 
Labor and Industry , Harrisburg. 


A REVIEW 

Harold W. Williams 

use another Galbraith example, which 
hits home to the recreation leader: we 
buy a nylon, waterproof, lightweight 
sleeping bag with all sorts of good de¬ 
sign features, in order to sleep out in a 
national park, but our sleep is ruined 
by the odor of garbage uncollected be¬ 
cause the maintenance budget was cut. 

Most modern economic systems, Gal¬ 
braith points out, were developed in 
days when the purpose of an economic 
system was to arrange things so that 
the maximum amount of elementary 
production would be promoted. Food, 
shelter and clothing were in short sup¬ 
ply. Today, in our “affluent” society, 
everybody (except for a relatively few 
special cases in a few special areas) has 
sufficient necessities. More people die 
in the United States of overeating than 
of starvation. In such a society, it is 
ridiculous to think that we cannot afford 
a higher standard of public sendees. As 
a puhlic service, so often the last to be 
established and the first to be cut, rec¬ 
reation has much to be gained by a 
w ider understanding of what Galbraith 
is saying. Even if recreation leaders 
don’t read the book themselves, at the 
very least they ought to send a copy as a 
gift to every city council member. 

Time Is Now! 

It seems clear that we must build up 
an appreciation of leisure; we must 
teach leisure skills; we must help our 
society to enjoy the fruits of its afflu¬ 
ence. A vast expansion of recreation 
facilities and programs is one of the 
most important practical programs to be 
pushed in our affluent society. Nor are 
these things to be postponed. 


This is a time for boldness. We need 
recreation leaders who dare to dream 
bold dreams. We need men and w omen 
to speak out forcefully, convincingly, 
with passion and fire. We need the kind 
of recreation leaders who can lead their 
constituencies to new and challenging 
accomplishments in the development of 
leisure-time opportunities. 

Our affluent society can afford a vast 
expansion of puhlic services. We can 
afford to buy the land. We can afford 
to build the buildings. We can afford to 
employ the leaders. But we need to be 
convinced by people of vision that these 
things are worthwhile, that they will 
make our lives fuller, happier, and rich¬ 
er. We might also raise our sights w ithin 
the recreation movement and begin to 
think of greatly enlarged land acquisi¬ 
tion programs; of community theaters 
and symphonies and ballets; of public 
camping programs; of teaching recrea¬ 
tion skills to our young people so that 
they grow to maturity knowing some¬ 
thing of music and nature, of poetry 
and horseback-riding, of cooking and 
gardening, of baseball and ballet; in¬ 
deed, of all the activities and pastimes 
which mark the advance of civilization. 

However, responsibility for these 
programs will not automatically fall 
within the scope of local recreation pro¬ 
grams. \\ hethcr they do or don’t will 
depend in large measure upon whether 
recreation leaders are truly “leading” 
or whether they are content to sit in 
their buildings and playgrounds and let 
the community leisure-time program be 
developed and carried out under other 
auspices. 

The next five years will be crucial. 

Recreation leaders will have magni¬ 
ficent opportunities for service to their 
communities. But those opportunities 
will be realized only if recreation lead¬ 
ers are bold, adventuresome, and open- 
minded. # 
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CHARLES M. GRAVES ORGANIZATION 

Park & Recreation Specialists 


1275 Spring $I. # N.W., Allanla 9, Ga. 
Surveys - Buildings * Pools - Park Plans 
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Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
1 to publish your book, Ret 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R-4 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave„ n.y. 16 



EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now in real gold plate with tree in 
green jewelers’ enamel. Safety catch. 
SOc each, including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only ta authentic clubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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Harold II. Benowitz 


The space age enters an 
indoor day camp . . . 


Shooting 
For the Moon 


O UTER SPACE was the theme last sum¬ 
mer at Camp Jay-C-C, a day camp 
sponsored by the Jewish Community 
Council of Corpus Christi, Texas. Even 
the name of the camp was changed to 
“Space Camp/ 1 

This camp—offered to all boys and 
girls aged six to twelve in the area—is 
now in its sixth year and is the only 
coeducational day-camp program of- 



Woo<lworking skills are used in build- 
ing rock els by Corpus Christi youngsters. 


fered city residents. Space Camp was 
held Monday through Friday for a six- 
week period, with Temple Beth El as 
headquarters. Young space men and 
women, who made up the seventy*five 
space campers, went into orbit each day 
from 9:30 a.m. to 3:30 p.m. 

Space campers were divided into 
groups called Moniniula Girls, Space 
Dolls and Rocket Jills; Space Rocke¬ 
teers, Purple People Eaters, and Space 
Rangers. In the “missile factory,” 
campers used woodworking skills to 
build rockets in which they could sit 
and operate instrument panels designed 

Mr. Benonvitz is executive director of 
Camp Jay-C-C, Corpus Christi, Texas . 


for space travel. The “art orbit” was the 
place for making papier-mache animals 
for a space kingdom later placed on ex¬ 
hibit for a special parents’ program. 
The “control room” was the office of 
the directors. 

After a lunch of “spaceburgers” de¬ 
clared “out-of-this-world,” the space 
campers and staff would board their 
spaceship “bus,” guided by their space- 
pilot “bus driver,” for the YMCA swim¬ 
ming pool, where the campers swam 
each afternoon. When the campers were 
not rocketing into the pool they were 
engaged in such other worldly actions 
such as shooting stars (archery), plan- 
etball (basketball), satellites (croquet), 
rockctball (football), flying saucers 
(horseshoes), Sputnikball (soccer), 
spaccball (softball), or space condi¬ 
tioning (physical fitness). 

The space theme quickly caught the 
fancy and imagination of campers and 
staff. Local department stores and ad¬ 
vertising agencies w f erc asked for dis¬ 
play items. Soon cardboard rockets, 
kites, and glittering moons and satellites 
were hung from the ceiling of the space¬ 
ship (auditorium) where campers as¬ 
sembled for morning program and in¬ 
structions. In the woodwork program 
the children constructed a child-size 
spaceship w T ith panel instruments and 
controls. In arts and crafts all types of 
papier-mache animals and ceramics ob¬ 
jects carried out the theme. 

A typical day at camp began with a 
morning assembly, at which the entire 
camp gathered. Attendance was taken; 
the Pledge of Allegiance to the flag 
was given, led by a different camper 
each morning; then a number of songs 
were sung; and special instructions and 
announcements made. Very often spe¬ 
cial educational movie shorts were 
shown or a program with special infor¬ 
mation on camping skills was presented, 
and other speakers were iuvited to talk 


with the campers or to entertain them. 
Some assembly visitors to camp were 
the director of the local children’s mu¬ 
seum, a pilot from the naval air station, 
a collector of guns and Indian relics, 
a biologist, and a scout troop which did 
authentic Indian dances. At morning 
and afternoon briefing sessions (assem¬ 
bly programs) songs such as the “Pur¬ 
ple People Eater” and “OfT We Go into 
the Wild Blue Yonder” were popular. 

Following morning assembly, camp¬ 
ers attended classes in sports, physical 
fitness, dramatics, woodwork, arts and 
crafts, folk dancing. Fun with music 
was taught with the use of the plastic 
fluteaphonc and a choral group. Child¬ 
ren were divided into age groups so 
six- to eight-year-olds attended classes 
together and likewise the nine- totwelve- 



Yotiug space scientistscould sit insidcand 
operate instrument panels. Mars ahead! 


year-olds. Each child attended two fifty- 
minute classes each morning. 

This program was varied on Thurs¬ 
days, when an out-of-town trip w f as 
scheduled, to such places as the King 
Ranch, the naval air station and to 
Weldon State Park. Each out-of-town 
program ended with a swim. On al¬ 
ternate weeks there was a cook-out. 

The climax of the space camp oc¬ 
curred in the sixth week, with a water 
show* to which parents and friends were 
invited and a closing-ceremonies assem¬ 
bly, at which various groups demon¬ 
strated their skills in music, dancing, 
singing, and dramatics. Displays of 
crafts and woodwork projects were also 
arranged. # 
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Barbara Love 


The Best Way 
Is with a Relay 



Th is is leant spirit. 


R elay races probably provide more 
teaching possibilities than many 
other forms of recreation. They offer 
liberal education in motor skills, coop¬ 
eration, achievement, and emotional 
development. Unfortunately, their wide 
range of uses and benefits are not rec¬ 
ognized by the average leader. 

Children's relay races are a boon to 
the leader of large groups. Almost any 
number of children can participate with 
a minimum of organization; playing 
procedures are simple and rules few. 

For lead-up games to introduce or 
perfect skills for games or athletics the 
relay is unparalleled. Basketball, base¬ 
ball, and volleyball skills can be prac¬ 
ticed in a game situation enjoyable to 
all. The child can learn to use his skills 
efficiently, with coordination and poise. 

Development of muscles and coordin¬ 
ation is a must which is achieved by 
participation. This body development 
is accompanied by improvement in 
strength, vigor, and endurance for eve¬ 
ry child. In addition to relative ease 
of organization and physical benefits, 
these activities are highly exciting and 
give the child an opportunity to develop 
control over his emotions. The scien¬ 
tific study of children in recent years 
has awakened people, as nothing ever 
before, to the importance and necessi¬ 
ty of giving every child opportunities 
for the best emotional training. 

A poor sport is never liked and will 
have to overcome his bitterness. Defeat 
and victory experienced in an everyday 

» 

Miss Love, physical education graduate , 
at Purdue University, was on a 1956 
world-record-breaking relay , National 
Swimming Championships , Florida . 


situation will help the child to mature 
faster. Many children are sheltered 
from disappointments at home and are 
accustomed to getting their own way— 
in a sense they win all the time. 

Relays help children socially hy giv¬ 
ing them a chance to play with others, 
to learn the spirit of fair play, to ac¬ 
quire desirable attitudes, to hecome 
loyal to a group, and to play according 

to a set of rules. Memhers of the team 
• 

feel needed and wanted because they 
become a part of a group working for a 
common goal. A mutual interest can 
draw together children who normally 
might be shy and indifferent and teach 
the helligerent child how to cooperate. 

Because relay races are really team 
games, requiring the cooperative effort 
of a group, they should not he included 
in the program for children under eight 
or nine. The ability to cooperate in 
this manner usually does not begin to 
develop until the child is in his third 
year of school. In the lower age group 
the children are more interested in self. 

Relays also provide coed recreation, 
in which boys and girls may participate 
on the same team and not have to com¬ 
pete against individuals. In this way 
all children may compete with a maxi¬ 
mum of effort and still not feel inferior 
to the opposite sex or to more highly 
skilled individuals. Boys and girls from 
nine to thirteen need this hond, if only 
for a hrief time during a recreation peri¬ 
od. When they get older, coed relays 
can no longer he used because of a 
change in interests and the increasing 
difference in strength and athletic abil¬ 
ity. 

The “will to win” inspires children 
to make the most of their skills and 


abundant energy. Each member does 
his best so he will not let the team down, 
hut he learns, too, to accept defeat. 

The individual child has already had 
experience in a competitive situation 
and he is not likely to “clutch” when 
his skills are tested against his peers, 
nor to be upset when his ability is tested 
with others in any field in which he en¬ 
deavors to participate. 

People who do their best in one thing 
usually try hard in everything. Olympic 
swimming star Carin Cone who was a 
straight A student in high school last 
year, is a fine example. Boh Richards, 
national pole-vaulting champion, was a 
Rhodes scholar. 

Relays can he adjusted to the age and 
capacity of the group. They may pro¬ 
vide vigorous or quiet activity. If the 
children are tired they may participate 
in an over-and-under, for example. 
Each team passes a basketball over the 
head of the first memher and under 
the legs of the second and so on. The 
last member of the team runs up with 
the ball to the front and starts over 
again. Or perhaps a quiet game might 
be preferred. 

If the children desire more vigorous 
activity, running, skipping, and hop¬ 
ping relays can be formed. For best 
results, so as not to keep the children 
inactive too long, no more than six 
members should be on a team. 

Relays, then, should provide vigor¬ 
ous, friendly, and beneficial activity 
for all. They have a universal appeal, 
furnishing enjoyment and excitement to 
help the children develop healthfully. It 
is not hard to recognize that the most 
important thing is not the winning, but 
the taking part, 
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It’s Your Decision 

J. A. MacPIiee 

All professional recreation leaders are aware that the de¬ 
mand for trained recreation leaders far exceeds the supply. 
Just how bad is this situation? Willard C. Sutherland, head 
of National Recreation Association Recreation Personnel 
Service, reports, u There will be at least three thousand rec¬ 
reation job openings in 1959, but only two hundred quali¬ 
fied new graduates available to fill 111601.” That means, out 
of a larger total number of recreation graduates, one gradu¬ 
ate for every fifteen jobs. 

Those fifteen jobs per graduate may come from about 
seventeen national agencies that employ recreation gradu¬ 
ates. Until two years ago, the biggest competitors for the 
graduate were publie and private recreation and social agen¬ 
cies. In the last two years, some completely new agencies 
have become important in the placement picture; such as 
the U. S. Air Force, Boys’ Clubs of America, Girls’ Clubs 
of America, and program director for Senior Citizens, to 
name a few. 

A survey of recreation graduates (numbering about one 
hundred) of New York Slate University Teaehers College, 
at Cortland, shows placement approximately as follows: 
thirty-one per cent in publie recreation; seventeen per cent, 
soeial agencies; twelve per cent in business; ten per cent, 
armed services; ten per cent married (wives) ; nine per cent, 
teaching; six per cent, sehool camps; and five per eent, hos¬ 
pital recreation. 

Recreation educators are often asked for what role stu¬ 
dents are trained. Are they trained to be superintendents of 
reerealion? These graduates are proving themselves satis¬ 
factory at the two next lower levels—assistant superintend¬ 
ent and recreation supervisor. Most recreation educators 
feel the superintendent position requires graduate training. 

What is the enrollment of students in training for profes¬ 
sional recreation in New York State? A survey of the col¬ 
leges with recreation curriculuins revealed 149: Ithaca 
College, twelve; Syracuse University, eighteen; Utica Col¬ 
lege, eighteen; New York University, thirty-one; and Cort¬ 
land State, seventy. Chairmen of these recreation depart¬ 
ments were asked to estimate the number of these 149 that 
have been guided to recreation by the influence of a pro¬ 
fessional recreator and the answer was thirty-six. This 
means that seventy-six per cent of the present professional 
recreation trainees are “in” by pure chance. 

If each one of us does not recognize our personal respon- 

From a talk given at the New York State Recreation Con- 
ference , 1958. Dr. MacPiiee is assistant professor of recrea¬ 
tion education at State Teachers College , Cortland , New 
York, and associate chairman of the New York State Recre¬ 
ation Society's recruitment committee . 


sibility for recruitment, we shall lose our status as leaders 
of recreation. It's your decision! We compete, at the high- 
school level, with the medical, legal, leaching, nursing, and 
countless other professions. With such an imposing array 
against us we ask hopelessly, “What can I do?” We can com¬ 
pete in recruitment with these better organized professions! 
What 1 s more, we have a tremendous advantage. Here’s why 
and how: 

Try 'Em! Know your young volunteers in centers and on 
playgrounds. Know your junior playground leaders. Hire 
them, if possible. 

Train 'Em! Give them good leadership institutes, give 
them recreation education in the sophomore and junior 
years in high school, as is done in Long Beach, New York. 

Temper 'Em! Have competitions, with recognition for the 
best junior playground leader. Make it a city-wide contest. 
Give these young leaders a chance as “Leader for a Day” and 
wateh them in this position of real responsibility. 

Take 'Em! In recognition of their proven skill in recrea¬ 
tion activities and leadership, make them aware of their po¬ 
tentialities for the professional recreation field. What other 
profession has a like opportunity to let candidates prove 
their own aptitudes? What other profession can compare 
with us in the opportunity in influencing young people to 
join our profession? Can the doctor let a youngster try doe- 
toring? Can a lawyer let a youngster try a legal case? Can 
a nurse let a youngster work in surgery or at the bedside? 
Can a teacher let a youngster take over in the classroom? 
Of course not! 

But the reereation professional is seeking, finding, and 
training youngsters in recreation every day of the year! 
The professional reereation leader, gifted and trained in 
publie relations, is unusually qualified to: try ’em, train ’em, 
temper ’em, and lake ’em, into professional training for rec¬ 
reation. You ean do it! It’s your decision! 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

The National Recreation Association 
takes pleasure in announcing a new 
graduate assistance program. 

The Association will award funds for 
qualified individuals who seek graduate 
assistance in recreation for special work 
with the ill and handicapped. 
Interested readers should write for 
further information to Mrs. Beatrice H. 
Hill, Director, Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the Ill and Handicapped, 
National Reereation Association, 8 
West Eighth Street, New York 11, 
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BASIC 


YO-YO 


TRICKS 




THE SPINNER 






AROUND THE WORLD 


Yoyo contests are popular with pub- 
lie recreation departments in California 
—where they have had state-wide com¬ 
petition. What about the rest of the 
country? Here are five basic tricks to 
start you off. 

The Spinner 

This is the first trick that the begin¬ 
ner should master, as it is the basis for 
many other tricks.* (A slight coating of 
wax applied on the string will lengthen 
the time of the spin and also help to 
preserve the string. Re careful not to 
overwax the cord, as this will make it 
so slippery you will not be able to wind 
the Yo-yo.) 

The Yo-yo is first thrown sharply. 
Immediately after the Yo-yo has been 
released from the hand by the down¬ 
ward fling, the movement of the hand 
and arm should be stopped. 

If this throw r has been correctly done, 
the Yo-yo will sink into a spin at the end 
of its string before returning to the 
hand (Fig. 1). 

To make the Yo-yo climb the string 
before dying, give a slight jerk. 

Be sure that the palm of the hand is 
towards the Yo-yo before it starts its 
upward elimb (Fig. 2). 

i The world’s record for duration of 
spin is forty-eight seconds, held by Tex 
Schultz of Hot Springs Junction, Ari¬ 
zona.) 

The Forward Pass 

Instead of holding the palm upward, 
the back of the hand is pointed away 
from the body with the hand and arm 
swinging in a normal side position. 

Then bring the arm up sharply in 
front of the body, at the same time re¬ 
leasing the Yo-yo. The Yo-yo will run 
straight out in front of you to the end 


of its string and then return to your 
hand. Be sure that you turn the palm 
of the hand upward before the Yo-yo 
returns, in order that you can catch it. 
Over the Falls 

This trick is started with the hand 
and arm swinging naturally. 

Give a toss of your arm outward and 
release the Yo-yo at the same time. 

After reaching the end of the string, 
the Yo-yo will start its return flight. 

Instead of catching the Yo-yo, curve 
your wrist and allow it to drop straight 
down. After reaching the bottom of the 
string on its downward trip, it will re¬ 
turn to your hand. 

The Break-A way 

Curve the arm and wrist upwards to 
the point of your shoulder. 

The throw r is started here. 

Snap the Yo-yo downward and aeross 
the body. On reaching the end of the 
string, the Yo-yo will spin for a fraction 
of a second, defying gravity, before re¬ 


turning to the hand. 


Around the World 


The trick starts with the arm swing¬ 


ing naturally at your side and the back 
of the hand pointing in the direction of 
flight. 

Then snap the arm upward, releasing 
the Yo-yo at the start of the swing. Al¬ 
io w r the arm to continue its upward 
motion until it reaches a position in 
front of your body. 

The Yo-yo w ill spin at the end of its 
string and make a full circle. 

After completing this circle, a slight 
jerk will cause the Yo-yo to return. 


*A booklet The Art of Yo-yo Playing can 
be obtained for ten cents from Donald F. 
Duncan, 2640 North Greenview Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 14. 


IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERY ON 


FROM YOUR 
CHOICE OF 
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C-R-A-F-T-S 


HANDY, CONVENIENT 
LOCATIONS 



Hurry . .. place your order with us now for your Summer craft 
programs. Our three locations offer immediate delivery service 
and a variety of crafts at low' quantity prices. Get your new 
U.S. FLAG free with your crafts order for $100.00 or more. Offer 
expires May 10th, 1959. Only one to each customer. 

Write For FREE Catalog of Handicraft Supplies! 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO 


4707 -J Euclid Av«. 

CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

• When Vcju Think CRAFTS . 


4 Eo*t 16th Slreef 
NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 

. Think CLEF EL A.\D CRAFTS 


5832 Chicago Ave. 
CHICAGO 51, ILL. 
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Beatrice H. Hill 


iTabfeitaC @afe&ctte& 


+ Our January column elicited a re¬ 
sponse from Mrs. Sonia Paleos, recrea¬ 
tion director, Montefiore Hospital, Pitts¬ 
burgh, Pennsylvania. Mrs. Paleos tells 
us about her work with patients who 
are on home care. She spends half her 
time with the hospitalized, and the rest 
in a home-care research project with 
patients having congestive heart failure. 
Program includes arts and crafts, sum¬ 
mer trips and summer camping, and 
utilization of community resources. 

Here’s one example: “An aging cou¬ 
ple, Mr. and Mrs. B., are both on home 
care. Mrs. B. is a soeial, outgoing per¬ 
son and has been helped to make use 
of a community-sponsored, golden-age 
club. Her attendance is sporadic and 
depends upon her physical stability. 
However, when she attends, she enjoys 
the companionship, games with prizes, 
and refreshments. Mr. B. has a great 
need to be the “man” of the house. He 
wanted “work.” He has regularly done 
volunteer bandage rolling for the hos¬ 
pital during the past year, in his home. 
In a sense, he feels this to be partial re¬ 
payment for medical and soeial help he 
and his wife have received. In addition 
to these individual activities, summer 
outings, such as a trip to the flower 
show, the airport, and a TV program, 
were enjoyed by the family.” 

If others who work in general hos¬ 
pitals are interested in more details, 
we are sure Mrs. Paleos ean furnish 
them. Patients on home eare, receiving 
recreation service, are in the minority 
at present, but we feel this segment of 
the hospital population will one day be 
a large part of the recreation specialist’s 
caseload. 

In the National Golf Foundation 
Field Notes, for January, 1959, we 
found an item about a professional 
golfer who was a patient at the Colum¬ 
bia, South Carolina, VA Hospital. Look¬ 
ing at the lawns outside his hospital 
window', he formulated a plan for a six- 
hole, par-3 golf eourse, with thirty-foot 

Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
HI and Handicapped . 


‘circular greens. He worked out this plan 
with hospital management, and the 
course was developed last summer. Em¬ 
phasis was put on safety faetors, and 
twenty-four to twenty-eight patients can 
play without being struck. Sixty to sev¬ 
enty-five yards distance from the green 
to the next tee provides w alking exercise. 
Although most patients have not played 
golf before, it is a realistic activity in 
terms of the age level of the patients 
and has excellent carry-over value. 

-h We note, with interest, the growing 
number of registration programs for 
personnel within various state recrea¬ 
tion associations. If there is one in your 
state, by all means, look into it for it 
will prove valuable. Don’t forget, 
either, the national registration pro¬ 
gram for reereation personnel working 
w ith the ill and handicapped, conducted 
by the Council for the Advancement of 
Hospital Recreation. 

The state mental hospital in Kings 
Park, New r \ork, reports an interesting 
activity, fencing. Dr. Charles Buekman. 
director of the hospital, says that fenc¬ 
ing is indicated in some eases beeause 
it develops agility, coordination, poise, 
and serves as an outlet to aggressive 
urges. Protective gear is worn to avoid 
injury, and the foils are button-tipped. 
Gerard Cushing, a member of the reere¬ 
ation stall, is in charge of the program. 

A useful reference is An Inventory 
of Social and Economic Research in 
Health , available free from the Health 
Information Foundation, 420 I^exing- 

7 O 

ton Avenue, New York 17, New York. 

* Have you seen the new NRA re¬ 
cruitment broehure entitled Recreation 
Leadership with the III and Handi¬ 
capped? Single eopies ean be had free. 

+ Reereation graduates working on 
graduate degrees in reereation for the 
ill and handicapped will be interested 
to know that Recreation in Hospitals , 
the report of the NRA study of organ¬ 
ized reereation programs in hospitals, 
earries a three-page list of theses. 



T) ay ton 

U STEEL RACQUETS 


Faster play... longer life. 

for yaort DAYTON Steal Rac¬ 
quets have been tho favorite of 
professionals and beginners 
ollke. Thousands ore now play¬ 
ing an Improved gome — with 
mare speed and accuracy than 
ever before. 

Daytons are practlcolly Inde¬ 
structible—-Ideal far 
schools ond play¬ 
grounds. Steel strings 
ond tubular steel 
frames are not af¬ 
fected by climatic 
chonges. No cavers or 
presses ore needed to 
protect Ihem. They won’t 
warp, splintor, rot or sag. 

It will pay you to Investigate 
now. Soe them at your lacol 
dealer’s or write direct ta factory 
for mare Information. 


me 

Kales and 
court layouts 
for badminton 
•i tenuis an 
yoiis for the 
asking. 


DAYTON RACQUET COMPA 

749 Alkrijkt St Arcanra, Ohio 


tennis, oadmin- 
ton, squash and 
paddle tennis. 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF 
HEAVY - DUTY ALUMINUM, exclu¬ 
sively designed for intensive use in 
all types af public recreation areas 
located indaars and outdoors. 

• OUTLASTS all other ping-pang 
tables in public areas. 

• FOLDING and RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 

• Standard size and ball - 
bounce. 

• No maintenance ar replace¬ 
ment problems. 

• In 2 sections — 4* legs each 
section. Easily separated inta 
2 tables far many other uses. 

• Attractively finished in green 
nan-glare surface and silver 
lines. 

• NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, 
Clubs, Playgrounds, Gymna¬ 
siums, etc. 

Fot Fit 1/ Detmih, J Trite t 

All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teaneck, N. J. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean \\ aclitel 


Two for the Playground 



Capsule reports on new equipment for the playground: 

• One delightful item of many made 
by Mexico Forge, is the Tree Climb¬ 
er. It provides all the joys of tree 
climbing, without danger of snap¬ 
ping branches, rough bark (and con¬ 
comitant scratches), and being hid¬ 
den by leaves. Complete information 
about this bright red-and-white de¬ 
vice can be had from The Mexico 
Forge Company, Mexico, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 



• The youngsters can 
really give themselves 
a whirl on the Teeter- 
Whirl, a combination 
seesaw - merry - go - 
round. Constructed of 
sturdy tubular steel, 
with wooden seats sus¬ 
pended on auto-type 
suspension bushing, 
this piece seats four, 
can be used in a vari¬ 
ety of ways. Small fry 
can seesaw in the usual way, push themselves around with 
their feet as they teeter, or one child can push while others 
ride. It is lightweight, presents no installation problem, re¬ 
quires little maintenance. Available from Murphy Play¬ 
ground Fquipment Division, Rolfe Products Company, 
M ason City, Iowa. 



• Many new recreation and community 
centers have large expanses of high, 
glass picture windows, hard to reach 
with ordinary window-washing equip¬ 
ment. To answer this maintenance 
problem the Whirl-a-Way window' and 
house washer was devised. The ro¬ 
tating fountain brush is on a four-foot 
handle, with sudser, and has three ex¬ 
tensions bringing the length up to fif¬ 
teen feet. It is made from extra-heavy 
gauge aluminum, with a 100 per cent 
horsehair whirling brush. -The sudser, 
built into the brush, automatically suds 
and rinses. The nonslip rubber grip 
is designed to make it easy to pull for 
suds and push for clear rinse. The shut¬ 
off valve regulates water flow instantly, 
with fingertip control. Address Depart¬ 
ment T2, Osrow Products Company, 
Glen Cove, New York. 


• Ventilated storage is a ne¬ 
cessity in every kind of lock¬ 
er-room—gymnasium, tennis 
court, swimming pool, club, 
recreation center. Other im¬ 
portant storage-unit require¬ 
ments are ease of access, ease 
of visual inspection, and ease 
of secure locking. Penco Metal 
Products Division of Alan 
Wood Steel Company manufac¬ 
tures wire-mesh baskets and 
basket racks, which fit these 
needs well. Both racks and 
baskets come in varying sizes and heights, to fit your par¬ 
ticular installation problem. The racks may be had in single- 
face construction, for mounting against walls, or double- 
faced units, where space permits access to both sides, or 
they can be bolted end-to-end, for any desired arrangement. 
Dividers are welded to shelves between basket locations and 
at the end of each rack section, to prevent pilferage. Number 
plates are firmly riveted to each basket, corresponding to 
the number plate on the rack, and a wire loop in the top 
frame of each basket corresponds to a hasp on the basket 
rack for padlocking. Write Peneo at 200 Brower Avenue, 
Oaks, Pennsylvania. 

• Chain-link wire fencing is generally just fencing, usually 
made of steel, serving to enclose an area, adding nothing 
special in the way of eye appeal and requiring constant main¬ 
tenance. Now, however, a chain-link wire netting, new on 
the market, colorful and decorative as well, provides needed 
durability. It is called Filoplast, comes in six bright, wash¬ 
able, fadeproof colors, is corrosion-resistant and nonrust¬ 
ing. Filoplast is treated before weaving, with an extruded 
coating of plasticized polyvinylchloride, a material renown 
for its toughness and impervious to most chemicals, includ¬ 
ing salt-water spray. The fencing can either be used to har¬ 
monize with the surroundings or to set off a danger zone 
by contrasting sharply with it. For complete information, 
write Martin, Fountain & Company, 3426 Conrad Street, 
Philadelphia 29. 

• Here’s good news for art-and-erafts leaders involved in 
projects requiring paint. A new special-formula, resin-based 
enamel, drying completely within fifteen minutes, is now 
available for painting wood, metal, or masonry surfaces, 
with roller, brush, spray, or dip. Jet-Dri is nontoxie, requires 
no special thinners or solvents, and comes in eighteen 
shades, clear varnish, and aluminum. Pieces thus painted 
can be taken home at the end of the shop period, with two¬ 
fold results: the student has the satisfaction of completion 
w'ithin one shop period, and additional shop space is not 
taken for drying. Complete details can be had from Jet-Dri 
Division, Consolidated Chemical & Paint Manufacturing 
Company, Ine., 456 Driggs Avenue, Brooklyn 11, New \ ork. 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 


3 Y#crr» Guaranty* I 
outdoor* or Indoor* 


,4t»o featuring Jayfro*s euatom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON BB NETS * BALL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES t PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dopt. R, Box 10«S, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be reeelvcd by 
Words In boldface type $.25 eaeh the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad aeeepted .... $3.00 the Issue In which ad Is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Student Mnjoring in 
Recreation Therapy, to 
sene as assistant recrea¬ 
tion director at prominent 
rehabilitation center during 
summer recess. Excellent 
opportunity to gain experi¬ 
ence and assist in program 
development. Interested in 
student willing to assume 
job as full-time recreation 
director upon completion of 
building expansion in I960. 
Write to: Sunnyview Ortho¬ 
pedic and Rehabilitation 
Center, 124 Kosa Road, 
Schenectady, New York. 
Attention: Mr. Gene Task* 
man. 


Camp counselors. Southern 
Michigan, coed, private. 

The publisher assumes 


Stale experience. Liltcral 
salary* for teachers. Lake of 
the Woods Camp, 8001 Dor¬ 
chester Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy . No ex¬ 
perience required to start 
at $376. Promotions possi¬ 
ble to $644. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Teachers. Sports, Arts, In¬ 
dian and Nature Lore, 
Campcraft and Trips. For 
Maine summer camps. 
Write: Box 105. Chestnut 
Hill 67, Massachusetts. 


Openings available for staff 
and supervisory recreation¬ 
al therapists in Minnesota’s 
mental health program. Sal¬ 
ary $3948 to $5616 depend¬ 
ent on experience. Vacancy 
for rehabilitation therapies 
supervisor, $5100 to $6564. 
Degree plus several years 
of supervisory experience. 
Personnel Director, Dept, 
of Public Welfare, 117 Uni¬ 
versity Avenue, St. Paul 1, 
Minnesota. 


wo responsibility for services or items advertised here . 
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Recreation 

Magazine Binders 
$3.50 each 

• Heavy simulated leather 

• Gold stamped 

• Holds year’s issue 

• Opens flat for changes 

Order from: 
Recreation M agazine 
8 West 8th Street 
New York II, N. Y. 
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NATIONAL 

BASES 

CiidGM&Llif, ft*lC^GSl/l4U& 

• PM^CISION BUli^f 

• QUALITY GUARANTEED 

Write for our nefleate catalog. 


X 


370 NORTH MARQUETTE, FOND DU LAC. W1S. 





'monJuoe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 

S 


AND 
MONROE TRUCKS 


Direct 

Price* A Oiicounli 
To ChurtNM, Club*, 
lodge >, School* 
and All Organiia. 
tton*. 

(ircr 50,000 In¬ 
stitution c own 
«n<! u*e modem 
Monroe Fold In* 
lUnquH Tables. 

Wrile for lbe new 
MllNUOF. 51 ST 
ANN IV KltS A 11 Y 
CATALOG of 
Folding Table*. 

Folding Chair*. 

Truck*. Mutable 
I'artil Ion*. Fold- 
lng lti*cr*. eic. 

Get our mhvUI price*, 
quantity dUoounl*. also term*. 

Mortrog Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, k 
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Shufflebourd 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 her® is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for all ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players and spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets ara available for both out* 
door and indoor installation. 

Easy to install . . . low in upkeep! 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let's 
Play Sbufjleboard/' containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


U POPCORN PROFIT 

i 7 

v Popcorn belongs in every recreotion set- 
'cup. It's os Americon os Red, Whita ond 
Blue. It's haolthfully delicious. There's / 
8c profit per dime so/e. 

\ 7-SL 7 



/ 


/ 


I WHIZ BANG 

I " Popcorn machine 

Only $265.00. Pop up to S25.00 in soles 
per hour. Fully guoronteed for o yeor. 
Write for information an this and other 
mochines, from $199.00 to $1195.00.\. 

I \ \ 

Write far complete cotolag ond Informo* 
tion on drink dispensers, hot dog mochines, 
cotton condy and Ice bolls, let Gold Medol 
help you to the huge refreshment profits, 
thot ore avoiloble from every recreotion^ 
program. 


/ 


\ 


\ 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

318 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

/ f\jm~ 1 


Magazine Articles 


Arts a no Activities, March 7959. 

Special Ceramic Issue 
The Camp Fire Girl, March 7959. 

Stretch the Boundaries of the Imagination, 
Carol Johnstone Sharp. 

J OH PER, November 1958. 

Hospital Recreation — Therapy or Fun? 
George L. Sanford and Jerry Curtis. 
NEA Journal, February 1959. 

W hat Kind of Help for the Delinquent? 
William C. Kvaraceus. 

Parents’, March 7959. 

W hat Youth Can Do When Grownups Help, 
Garrett Oppenheim. 

Which W ay to Physical Fitness? Ruth and 
Eduard Brecher. 

Park Maintenance, January 7959. 
Anti-Encroachmcnt Issue 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

j Children 

Child-Caring Institutions, Martin Gula. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Pp. 27. $.15. 

Children Around tiie World,* Miriam 
Troop. Grossct and Dunlap, 1107 Broad¬ 
way, New York. Pp. 205. $2.50. 

Circus in tiie Jungle,* Denise and Alain 
Trez. W r orld Publishing, 2231 W. 110th St., 
Cleveland 2. $3.00. 

Mankind’s Children (Tiie Story of 
UNICEF), Robert E. Heilbroncr. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 
16. Pp. 20. $.25. 

Orphan Raccoons, The,* Mary Louise Ed¬ 
wards. Barton House, Box 315, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. Pp. 77. $2.50. 

Parent’s Guide to Childrf.n’s Reading, A, 
Nancy Larrick. Douhleday & Co., 575 Mad¬ 
ison Ave., New York 22. Pp. 283. $2.95. 
(Paperhound edition, $.35, Pocket Books, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York 20.) 

Primer for Parents, A, Mary Ellen Good¬ 
man. Anli-Defamation League of B’nai 
B’rith, 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 31. $.40. 

Shall Children, Too, Be Free? (2nd ed.). 
Dr. Howard A. Lane. Anti-Defamation 
I^eag ne of B nal B rith, 515 ^ladison Ave., 
New York 22. Pp. 32. $.25. 

Wiiat’s What for Children (3rd ed.) 1959, 
Eve Kassirer, Editor. Citizen’s Committee 
on Children, Runge Press, 12408 Queen St., 
Ontario, Canada. Pp. 117. $.55. 

^ our Child’s Play, Grace Langdon, Ph.D. 
Natl Soc. for Crippled Children and 
Adults, 11 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3. Pp. 
26. $.25. 

Church Programs 

In ^ our Hands (Guide for Community Ac¬ 
tion). Church Peace Union, 170 E. 64th St., 
New f York 21. Pp. 32. $.50. 

Standard Children’s Day Program Book 

* For young readers. 


(No. 9). Standard Publishing, 8100 Ham¬ 
ilton Ave., Cincinnati 31, Pp. 32. $.40. 

^01 TH PROGRAMS: ABC’s of Success¬ 
ful Procrams, The, Gene French, Pp. 221, 
$2.00. Planned Youth Programs for 
Juniors No. 1 & No. 2; for Junior Hi’s 
No. 1 & 2, all by George Santa, $1.00 each 
* paperhound). Procrams and Parties for 
IIi-Teens, Tom Bennett, Editor, Pp. 62, 
paper, $.75. Prize- W inning Junior Church 
Programs, Ora J. Clairess, Pp. 63, paper, 
Sl.OO. Simple Object Lessons for Special 
Days and Occasions, Dorothy Pentecost, 
Ip. 31, $.50. Tested Youth Programs, 
Donald E. Hall, Pp. 121, $2.00. Years That 
Count, Tiie, Rosalind Rinker, Pp. 118, 
$2.00. Zondervan Publishing House, 1415 
Lake Dr., S. E., Grand Rapids 6, Mich. 

Hobbies, Pets 

Coin Collectors’ Guide (1958-59), Deane 
Sears and Martin Rywell. Pioneer Press, 
Harriman, Tenn. Pp. 70. Paper, $1.50. 
Creative Handwork Ideas, Mary Jackson 
Ellis. T. S. Denison, 321 5th Ave. S., Minn¬ 
eapolis. Pp. 93. $3.50. 

Pet Book, A. Barton. Hart Publishing, 74 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 128. $2.75. 
Professional Macic Made Easy, Bruce Elli¬ 
ott. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 225. $3.50. 

Secrets of Ventriloquism for Boys and 
Girls, Tiie, Douglas Ilouldon. Sportshelf, 
P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 63. 
$3.00. 

Shellcraft, Anthony Parker. Charles T. 
Branford, 69 Union St., Newton Centre 59, 
Mass. Pp. 95. $2.95. 

STAMPS: Stamp Collectors Encyclo¬ 
paedia, A, Pp. 350; Stamp Curiosities, 
Pp. 285; Both by R. J. Sutton. Philo¬ 
sophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New York 
16. $6.00 each. 

Treasury of the World’s Coins, Fred Rein- 
fcld. Dover Publications, 920 Broadway, 
New York 10. Pp. 224. Paper, $1.75. 

Juvenile Delinquency 

Shook-Up Generation, The, Harrison E. Sal¬ 
isbury. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 244, $3.95. 

W it at P.T.A. Members Should Know About 
Juvenile Delinquency, Vera J. Diekhoff. 
Nat’l Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 
N. Rush St., Chicago 11. Pp. 96. $.50. 
Youthful Offenders at Higiifields, 11. Ash¬ 
ley Weeks. University of Michigan Press, 
Ann Arbor. Pp. 208. $6.00. 

Teenagers 

American High School Today, The, James 
B. Conant. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 140. Paper, $1.00. 

Art for T oung People, Eugenie Alexander 
and Bernard Carter. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Pp. 83. $5.75. 
Handbook of Co-Ed Teen Activities, Edythe 
and David DeMarche. Association Press, 
291 Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 640. $7.95. 
How to Understand and Reach Teen-Agers, 
John M. Gran. T. S. Denison & Co., 321 5th 
Ave., S., Minneapolis 15. Pp. 229. $3.95. 
Learn to Dance, Courtenay Castle. Sport¬ 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 128. $3.00. 

Understanding Girls, Clarence G. Moser. 
Association Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 252. $3.50. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


('**vering the Leisure-lime field 


The Honey-pod Tree, Florence L. Lot- 
timore. The John Day Company, 62 
West 45th Street, New York 36. Pp. 
320. $4'.50. 

This story of the life work of a re¬ 
markable man, and what lie did to help 
his race find its place in the sun, ran 
he an inspiration to each and every one 
of us. It should make us want to ex¬ 
tend our reach and grow as a leader 
and as a person, for it is a lesson in sin¬ 
cerity and humility. The contents of 
this book were narrated to the author, 
by Mr. Walker, only after prolonged 
entreaty and Miss Lattimore had be¬ 
come familiar with his work. 

Thomas Calhoun Walker was born 
into slavery, to become one of this coun¬ 
try’s great Negro leaders, a government 
official in charge of Negro affairs, and a 
prominent lawyer for both Negroes and 
white people in his native Gloucester, 
Virginia. He had the trust and affection 
of both. There was never a day of bis 
long adult life, and he lived to be over 
ninety, when he was not thinking of his 
people. 

Although an idealist, lie was a man of 
action rather than a dreamer; and if he 
did not know how a thing could be done, 
lie started doing it anyway, and thus 
found out. During his childhood, a per¬ 
iod of upheaval when slaves were being 
freed and seeking new lives, he managed 
to gel himself educated so that he might 
better know how to help them. He set 
up schools and taught them himself, 
until adequate help was forthcoming. 
His own schooling took place at Hamp¬ 
ton Institute, where there now hangs a 
beautiful portrait of him, painted hv 
David Silvetle. It catches the warm look 
of a wise and gentle man. 

All of his life he did what seemed to 
be utterly impossible by refusing to ac¬ 
cept anything less. One night, for ex¬ 
ample, he learned of thirteen Negro 
boys who had been jailed for some 
minor, though real, offense. W ith no law 
to baek him up, and no plan of what 
to do with them, he went to the jail and 
“talked” them out of it, in much the 
same way he had talked himself into 
Hampton, lie took them to his own 
home, and he and his w ife housed, fed. 


and rehabilitated them. He continued 
this sort of activity all of his life. Any 
Negro who was in trouble was free to 
come to him for help; and thousands 
did. Me came to known far and w ide as 
“Lawyer W alker of Gloucester.” 

In regard to the honey-pod tree, the 
well-chosen symbol of his life, he says, 
“Near my home, and not far from the 
courthouse, stood the honey-pod tree 
that shaded the old slave block for many 
years before the Civil War. Whenever 
there were public sales of Negroes they 
were assembled under this tree and auc¬ 
tioned off to the highest bidder . . . 
after the \\ ar the Negroes would gather 
under this tree on Emancipation Day 
and hear the proclamation read from 
the old slave block. Later on it was de¬ 
cided to destroy the old tree so a road 
could go through the place. . . . 

“1 often glance across to the place 
where it stood and think of how new 
roads must be built all over our land 
for the use of oncoming generations 
through destruction of other honey-pod 
trees and slave blocks. There are plenty 
of them in this postwar period and 
atomic age. Our coming leaders will be 
well advised to wateh out for them. 
More subtle forms of slavery are being 
sheltered by new honey-pod trees, and 
they are not as easy to detect. . . .” 

Mr. W alker died in 1953. He was the 
father of our own Grace Walker, of the 
National Recreation Association staff. 

—Dorothy Donaldson 

The Mentally Retarded Child at 
Home, Lauro L. Dittmann. Superintend¬ 
ent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D.C. Pp. 100. $.35. 

Recreation leaders know' well that al¬ 
titudes and feelings of children can be 
modified during reereation activity but, 
however, these attitudes are nurtured 
and developed in the home. This is just 
as true of children who are intellectu¬ 
ally retarded as of average and superior 
children. The federal Childreifs Bu¬ 
reau, recognizing the need for a guide 
for parents and other adults working 
with noninslitutional retarded children, 
lias issued this publication. 

It approaches the problem from the 


standpoint of growth processes and 
stresses and compares the retarded child 
with other children. Covering most of 
the facets of child rearing, including 
play, group experience, toys and play 
equipment, this booklet can be helpful 
in understanding all children. 

The reereation leader who is working 
with retarded children especially, or 
who plans to, will find this booklet use¬ 
ful as he approaches the problems in¬ 
volved.— Elliott M. Cohen, NR A Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the 
III and Handicapped . 

Human Understanding in Industry, 
William C. Menninger, M.D. ond Horry 
Levinson, Ph.D. Science Research As¬ 
sociates, 57 West Grand Avenue, Chi¬ 
cago 10. Pp. 104. Paper, $2.25 (ac-. 
companying Leader's Guide, $1.50). 

Drs. Menninger and Levinson are 
general secretary and director, respec¬ 
tively, of the Division of Industrial 
Menial Health of the Menninger Foun¬ 
dation. This publication is a result of 
requests for source material from these 
two well-informed authors, to be used 
in training courses in human relations. 

The supervisor is identified as the key 
person in influencing morale and mak¬ 
ing people feel important or insignifi¬ 
cant, helping them build an operating 
pattern of harmony and efficiency or of . 
friction and disruption. The quality of 
performance and the attitude toward 
the job and organization are influenced 
largely by the supervisory relationship 
with employees. 

The authors remind us that the un¬ 
conscious part of our personality is like 
an iceberg, nine-tenths submerged. AH 
experiences, from childhood to old age, 
are stored in the subconscious and all 
have a part in shaping personality. This 
aeeounts for our behaviour and is the 
reason it is important for supervisors to 
know r their people thoroughly.— W. C. 
Sutherland , NR A Recreation Personnel 
Service. 

Good Times Together, Jomes D. 
Macholtz. Warner Press, Anderson, 
Indiana. Pp. 80. Paper, $1.25. 

This small book consists of twelve 
plans for fun and fellowship in the 
eliureh, plus a discussion of the place 
of recreation in the church program, 
and a short chapter on leadership. Kaeh 
plan, including holiday parties, a eook- 
out. a progressive party, and a picnic, is 
fairly short but supplies enough inform¬ 
ation to give a program committee con¬ 
fidence. 

A nice spirit rims through the book, 
making it an excellent choice for a 
young or inexperienced ehureh leader. 


April 1959 
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I'VE COMPARED 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINES 


WITH ALL OTHERS...AND 


THERE'S NO COMPARISON' 


HEAVY DUTY BED of 100% nylon, 
1%" or 1" webbing, stitched 
lengthwise under tension on , 
Americon's precision looms. Dou¬ 
ble-thick cotton duck or nylon 
convos beds olso ovoiloble. 
Stronger rubber cobles perform 
better . . . lost longer. 


Like sugar and salt, trampolines might look alike . . . 
but there's a world of difference. American’s exclusive 
features make a big difference in durability and perform¬ 
ance. American’s rigid frame gives you the benefit of a 
full bounce . . . American’s side and end rails are not only 


TRIPLE BRIDGED LEG SECTIONS — 

on Americon exclusive — give 
moximum strength for un- 
equolled performonce and longer 
life. Sofer becouse there is no 
understructure beneoth perform- 
once oreo. 


RIGID FRAME features many engineering 
firsts, including SPACED DUAL side ond end 
rails for greoter strength .. . flot double* 
action steel hinges ond exclusive honger 
bor system for greater safety. NEW JET- 
BLACK FRAME gives performer constant, 
cleor-cut check on his position over the 
^ trampoline. a 




I 


spaced but reinforced for added strength . . . American’s 
exclusive triple bridged legs better balance the unit for 
maximum support . . . American’s new black frame stands 
out for extra safety — these are some of the little things 
that add up to longer wear and more trampolining fun. 
Don’t be talked into just any trampoline . . . insist on 
American! 


American Trampolines Meet All A . A, U . and N, C. A . A, 
Specifications And Are Guaranteed To Be of the Highest Quality 




More economical, non-folding trompalines for generol outdoor 
Use ore olso manufactured by Americon. Ideal for backyords. 
Our new catalog and prices are camps, ploygrounds, etc. American olso offers the mosl od- 

yours for the asking—write today! vonced line of DIVE-O-TRAMPS for added swimming fun. 


AMERICAN TRAMPOLINE COMPANY • JEFFERSON 20, IOWA 

If it's an AMERICAN, it's the FINEST Trampoline 
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THESE 

H & B ANNUALS 
ARE READY NOW 

FREE FOR YOUR TEAMS 



THE 75th 
ANNIVERSARY 
FAMOUS SLUGGER 
YEAR BOOK 


Free for your team 
members. Contains 
statistics and records 
on last season. Also 
pictures and article 
by Stan Musial on 
rules for hitting. 





>- 
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1959 SOFTBALL 
RULE BOOK 

Contains complete offi¬ 
cial 1959 softball rules, 
pictures of the 1958 
World’s Softball 
Champs and other 
valuable information. 


SEND ALSO FOR THE 1959 
LOUISVILLE SLUGGER BAT AND 
GRAND SLAM CATALOGS 

We will be glad to send you copies of the 1959 Louis* 
ville Slugger Bat and Grand Slam Golf Club Catalogs for 
your ready reference in ordering from your dealer. Address 
Hillerich & Bradsby Company, Louisville, Ky. Dept. R-9. 


LOUISVILLE SLUGGER 


BATS 

Choice of the Champions 



“The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game" 





Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all 


sports equipment . 





The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF • TENNIS 


| CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE! j 

Whatever your requirements , you*U find the right craft 
at the right price . Many popular crafts are available in 
, individual kits and bulk-packed for institutions at lower 
j prices . 

Free craft instruction movies arc available to groups. 
Free demonstrations of crafts are given upon request; 
free craft instruction is available at all our stores and * 
annual Craft Clinics for individuals, craft teachers, camp 
* counselors, etc. 

Write for free copy of Craft Chatter, 12-page magazine 
of information and instruction. Write for free 64-page 
illustrated catalog of over 30 crafts, including mosaics. ! 

ADVERTISING DEPT. I 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 

P. O. BOX 1643-R PORT WOKTH 1, TEXAS 


sr A N i\ OUNCE M ENT! 

Remittances must accompany all classified adver¬ 
tising orders or the ads cannot BE RUN! The only 
reason we can offer this service to von at such mod- 
crate rates is because we do not have the usual hill¬ 
ing expenses. Write for classified advertising flyer 
for full details. 

KKCRKATION .Magazine 
8 West Eighth Street 
New York 11, New York 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Kecreatio.n. 
























































For Exercise and Recreation 

IN YOUR GYM 

More youngsters can be active in a given 
area through roller skating than in any 
other sport...and it’s fun. Little equip¬ 
ment is needed, little supervision is neces¬ 
sary. That’s why more and more schools 
are making roller skating a definite part of 
their physical education and recreation 
programs. Why not inquire today! 




NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 


ARE KIND 


TO GYM FLOORS 


New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. "Chi¬ 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat¬ 
ing programs and skating equipment. 


4490-D West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
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Amherst and 
Williams Colleges 
will meet in the 
Centennial re- 
netval of their 
first game at 
Amherst May 
15 and ] 6. 


ANNIVERSARY 


a 


Louisville Slugger Bats 


A hundred yeors of college baseboll is on occomplishment which is uniquely 
American. To have been a part of this great collegiate baseball progrom for 
the post 75 yeors is on honor of which the mokers of Louisville Sluggers ore 
justifiobly proud. So congrotulotions — from o youngster to on oldster! 



Save 

Time 

and 

Money! 


Leased FREE! 


Stop wosting time recording inventory costs, 
handing aut balls ond poying top prices for tow 
quolity bolls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOWI 

Leased FREE ta responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return mochine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood ond metol cobinet— 7Vi x 8Vi x 15 
inches high. Eosy to instoll. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses eoch for 10<. Choice of 3 grades af 
tap quolity bolls. Use profit to mointoin ond re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guorantee. Send 
for free falder: "Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATED 


SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

[ T. P. T. 



Whatever gour 

roblem 


Promotion 

^ministration 


A to / ;' Cipa ' !otl 


reach for 


Program Aids 


NOTHING—But nothing builds better Pro¬ 
grams and mare participation than Pro¬ 
gram Aids. They are widely endorsed and 
hailed as unique and unparalleled or¬ 
ganization and pramatian taals. 

# ERA SO* Pasters & Charts 

e SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

# PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

e SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 

# RECORD-MASTER *”Holl-of-Fome" Displays 
e Executive Scheduling Kits 

*«ig us pat.om WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

Dept. R, 5S0 5th Ave., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 



Hundreds of other 
PICNIC IDEAS 

New 1 959 Edition! Complete 


PICNIC MANUAL 

“Let’s Have a Picnic!” 

A GOLD MINE OF IDEAS FOR 

• PRIZES • THEMES 

• FINANCING • PLANNING 

The bigger the picnic, the mare yau need 
this book. Widely accepted as mast com¬ 
plete, mast usefull 

Profitably used by hundreds af industrial, 
city, schaal and other recreation leaders. 

Postpaid $1 each 10 far $7 

In Canada, $1.50 each 

ORGANIZATION SERVICES 

8259 Livernois, Detrait 4, Mich. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 




























































OFFICIAL SIZE 

TOP QUALITY POLYETHYLENE 

'...and it's 1 
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only $^001 


COSOM 


Fun Football 

THE ECONOMICAL PRACTICE BALL 
for Indoor and Outdoor Passing, Touch or Flag Ball 


BE SURE TO TRY THIS AMAZING NEW BALL 


ASK YOUR SCHOOL SUPPLY DEALER FOR DEMONSTRATION 


You will be delighted with the natural feel, the 
ease and certainty of handling built into this new¬ 
est SAFE-T-PLAY product. Even grade school 
boys handle it deftly and pass with astonishing 
precision. Fun Football definitely passes better than 
the most expensive balls . . . yet costs far less! 
SAFE-T-PLAY design makes it safe for indoor 
fun and practice. 


For touch or flag ball games, Fun Football is per¬ 
fect ... as it is for plays and teaching the art of 
passing. Only 9 ounces in weight . . . light enough 
for small boys . . . yet it’s an amazingly durable 
professional size ball that meets high school and 
college standards. It’s top quality because it’s a 
COSOM SAFE-T-PLAY product; so at $2.00 it’s 
really a bargain! 



SAFE-T-MALLET ♦ BOWUTE 


NC. 


6020 WAYZATA BlVD. 
MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 


May 1959 
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'tyoct Should 'fctUWA . . 


► Proposed Charter Amendment de¬ 
feated in Los Angeles! This amendment 
would have transferred budgetary con¬ 
trol from the recreation and park com¬ 
mission to the city council. It was de¬ 
feated, however, 209,725 votes against 
and 129,829 votes for. A letter of pro¬ 
test from Joseph Prendergast, executive 
director of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, played an important role in 
its defeat. 

► Wanted: If you print a local recrea¬ 
tion publication regularly, p’case send 
title, description, name and address of 
person who prepares or edits it to: Oka 
Hester, Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment, Greensboro, North Carolina. Mr. 


Hester is chairman of a subcommittee 
of the NRA’s National Advisory Com¬ 
mittee on Recreation Publications, to 
huild a mailing list of local recreation 
leaders who are concerned with publi¬ 
cation problems. 

► June Is National Recreation 
Month. Use this month to do a com- 
niunitywide interpretation of recrea¬ 
tion to local citizens and expose them 
to some of the activities and interests 
which can be enjoyed by them individ¬ 
ually in their expanding leisure time. 
Help them, literally, to find “New r 
Worlds Through Recreation.” Joseph 
Prendergast says: “Never hefore has 
there been such a variety of exciting 


fields to conquer. In line with the spirit 
of the new age. we hope that everyone 
will find at least one new interest during 
the June observance — whether it be 
sailing, camping, astronomy, painting, 
community service, or whatever.” 

► In Planning Summer Program for 
senior citizens, don’t forget the publi¬ 
cation Summer Is Ageless by Georgene 
Bowen who is responsible for such an 
excellent program in Philadelphia. This 
tells how to go about planning camping, 
day camping and in-city recreation for 
our older citizens. It costs one dollar 
and is available from the NR A Recrea¬ 
tion Book Center. 

► Youth Fitness is national fitness! 
There are two National Youth Fitness 
Weeks this year. The first, May 3 to 
9, can act as a springboard to the Youth 
Fitness Week of National Recreation 
Month that falls in the first week of 
June. Refer to your “June Is Recreation 
Month Kit' for ideas. Why not plan one 
big overall celebration of hoth—from 
May 3 to June 8? Youth Fitness Is up 
to You. 


- dwwuuvdnq l ...- 

Joseph Prendergast, executive director of the National Recreation Association 
and Luther H. Gulick, of its board of directors, are two members of the twenty-five- 
member advisory council appointed to advise the Outdoor Recreation Resources Re¬ 
view Commission, as announced by Laurance S. Rockefeller, chairman of the com¬ 
mission. Messrs. Prendergast and Gulick are both from New York City. (For more 
information about the commission, read Mr. Rockefellers article on page 178 of this 
issue.) The other twenty-three advisors are: 


Horace M. Albright, New York, New York 
David Shepard, Purchase, New York 
Kenneth Chorley, Hopewell , New Jersey 
Ward E. Duffy, Hartford, Connecticut 
Lloyd E. Partain, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Thomas J. Rouner, Boston, Massachusetts 
A. D. Aldrich, Tallahassee, Florida 
Harvey O. Banks, Sacramento , California 
DeWitt Nelson, Sacramento, California 
Andrew J. Biemiller, Washington, D. C. 
James L. Bossemeyer, Washington, D. C. 


Harvey Broome, Knoxville , Tennessee 
A. D. Brownfield, Denting, New Mexico 
Mrs. Harold Christensen, Springville, Utah 
Kenneth R. Cougill, Anderson, Indiana 
David L. Francis, Huntington, West Virginia 
Ira N. Gabriel, Oakton, Virginia 
Pat Griffin, Fort Collins, Colorado 
Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Houston, Texas 
Charles E. Jackson, Chevy Chase, Maryland 
Joseph E. McCaffrey, Mobile, Alabama 
Dwight Fox Metzler, Topeka, Kansas 


Gilbert F. White, Chicago, Illinois 
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Editor ial 


Planning recreation 
for the aging 
must include 
both “give and take ” . . . 


“OLDSTERS” 

' \ 

t 

... on a Two-Way Street 


S EVERAL years AGO a good friend in our profession cau¬ 
tioned me: “Remember, recreation is not something you 
do to people, or for people but with people.” That simple 
maxim made a lasting impression on me, and has heen a 
valuable guide in my recreation programing with insti¬ 
tutionalized oldsters. 

At times, when I might have been tempted to impose iny 
ideas, methods, or systems more or less arbitrarily upon a 
group, I have been brought up short by that wise voice. 

While we are all cognizant of the important place of en¬ 
tertainment in a recreation program, we are aware that too 
often such activity offers little opportunity for other than 
passive participation. A party, for example, sponsored and 
brought into an institution by a generous group brings 
momentary pleasure to the recipients; but the donors, alone, 
experience the wonderful glow of satisfaction we all enjoy 
when doing things for others. We believe, therefore, that 
our institutionalized oldsters can also benefit from feeling 
the pride in accomplishment which comes from planning, 
organizing, and carrying a project through to a successful 
conclusion. We have learned that the domiciled veteran, 
specifically, deeply resents always being on the receiving 
end. Given the opportunity, he would like to contribute oc¬ 
casionally. 

Four years ago the Veterans ‘Administration inaugurated 
a “Planned Living Program** in its seventeen soldiers’ 
homes across the nation. This was a revolutionary program, 
in which the government repudiated its old concept of cus¬ 
todial care for domiciled veterans, autocratic in nature, in 
favor of a program encouraging democratic community 
living. The emphasis was shifted from planning for to plan¬ 
ning with individuals. The long-range objective was to 
achieve the highest level of rehabilitation for each man. 
The immediate objective was to show each man that the 
domiciliary was not the end of the line, but a place where, 
in spite of his infirmities, he would be given a chance to be 
of service and an active contributing member of the society 
in which he now resided. 

For example, at one veterans home a man came to our 
office one day in October and said, “Every Christmas we re¬ 
ceive so much here! Aren’t there some kids in the com¬ 
munity who might not be so fortunate?” We discussed this 
subject at great length; and the upshot of the whole thing 
was that he left a ten-dollar hill with us as the heginning of 

Mr. Munck is Special Services Coordinator , VA Hospital , 
Milwaukee , Wisconsin. Remarks were made in talk given at 
I95S NRA Great Lakes District Conference. 
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a fund to provide a Christmas for youngsters who might 
not otherwise have one. With the approval of management, 
he talked up the idea until, when Christmas came, the men 
had contributed a total of $254 in cash to the fund, plus 
gifts made in the arts and crafts and hobby shops at the 
home. 

The county welfare worker compiled a list of deserving 
children. The men then formed a purchasing committee to 
buy gifts and had the pleasure of wrapping, sorting, and 
addressing the packages themselves. After all of the children 
on the list had been provided for, there remained a few dol¬ 
lars, so it was suggested that they throw a party for first- 
graders in a nearby school “just to have kids around at 
Christmas.” This involved an entertainment committee and 
stage show put on entirely by the members, one acting as 
Santa Claus. 

Almost everyone had participated up to this point. Am¬ 
bulant members did the leg work and heavier jobs connected 
with the project. Men confined to wheelchairs wrapped and 
tied gifts. The only fellows who had not taken an active 
part were six blind men. hat could they do? Right here 
one man came forward with a suggestion that would never 
have occurred to most of us: “Why not have the hlind boys 
act as guides-or escorts to the kids? They know* their way 
around here better than most of us.” The blind men were 
approached, and they were thrilled with the chance to take 
part. 

The planning of recreation, then, becomes in reality a 
two-way street in which we offer our professional leader¬ 
ship to a group for their use in planning their own recrea¬ 
tion program. They, in turn, contribute their own ideas and 
experience to the evolution of an adequate recreation pro¬ 
gram, conducted hy the participants themselves. 

Sometimes participation is a matter of long-term coaxing. 
Take Mr. M., who is confined to a wheelchair. He is an 
eiglity-lwo-year-old Spanish War Veteran, a paraplegic 
spastic, with blindness of the left eye, and generalized arter¬ 
iosclerosis. In an initial interview, we learned that at one 
time in the past he had an active interest in the violin and 
folk music. He showed us his old violin quite proudly, hut 
informed us that his fiddling days were over. We asked him 
to play us a tune but he refused. He apparently reckoned 
without our persistence hecause, whenever we encountered 
him thereafter, we would ask him when he was going to 

t' 

play for us. 

Finally one morning, obviously weary of our persistent 
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queries, he said “AH right, if you want niusie, be in your 
office Monday morning at nine o’elock and 1 will bring 
some real inusieians to play for you.” And he was as good 
as his word. He was Johnny-on-the-spot the following Mon¬ 
day, accompanied by a friend who played a violin and an¬ 
other who was and is an A-l pianist. These three held an 
hour-long “jam” session in one of our small recreation areas 
and, in no time at all, quite a crowd gathered. We supplied 
a tape recorder and taped the session, to which they listened 
after the program. At the end of the program we asked them 
if they would like to do it regularly, on a weekly basis, and 
they were very enthusiastic about the prospect. 

The next Monday they brought one or two more friends, 
who played instruments or sang, and thus the program was 
launched. Large crowds of fellow members have always at¬ 
tended these “jams,” deriving a lot of enjoyment from see¬ 
ing and hearing their friends perform and the “jam” has 

I become an important feature on the recreation schedule. 
After about five months of this “jamboree,” as we ealled 
it, we asked the boys if they would like to go on the center 
radio system with the show f . This required “producing” the 
show, in a sense. Heretofore it had been pretty much of a 
rough and tumble free-for-all jumble; whoever showed up 


was on tne program. Now' radio production formalized it 
as to timing and scheduling, without detracting from the 
informal atmosphere that had characterized the program 
from the start. The tape recording we always made was used 
as the hroadcast on the following day. 

Mr. M. took on directorship of the show from the outset, 
ealling the two or more square danecs, telling funny stories 
and ringing an old cowbell he had eonunandccred from 
somewhere. At this time, the “jamboree” is a well-estab¬ 
lished activity and Mr. M. has displayed a vitality during 
recent months that has called forth interesting comment 
from the medical authorities. He has become a vital, con¬ 
tributing foree in his own small community. He is an in¬ 
spiration for many men years younger to join and to try to 
do things—not for themselves alone but for others. 

This is an example of what our aged eitizens ean ac¬ 
complish and an example of an effective recreation activity 
instigated and eondueted by the participants themselves. 
Let’s not sentence any senior citizen to enforced coddling 
and involuntary retirement. Let us help them live eaeh day 
to its fullest. We believe that life for these people can begin 
the day they are introduced to and are incorporated into an 
effective, rcereation program. # 


beginnings cAre mportanp— 



When the National Kindergarten As¬ 
sociation was incorporated, in 1909, 
one five-year-old out of every nine was 
in kindergarten. Today, one out of every 
two children of kindergarten age is in 
school. In commemoration of its half 
century of work, the association is spon¬ 
soring a showing of art work by five- 
year-olds. Over thirteen thousand pic¬ 
tures have been submitted hv kinder* 
garlcns in forty-five states. The show r 
is currently being shown at the Metro¬ 


politan Museum of Art, libraries, uni¬ 
versities. and banks in the New’ ^ ork 
City metropolitan area; but plans are 
being made to circulate an exhibit to 
other states next fall. Why not see if you 
can get it for your tow T n? 

Regional differences in what children 
paint and draw’ were not as great as 
might have been expeeted. Children in 
Alaska paint snowmen but so do child¬ 
ren in California and Florida. As a sub¬ 
ject, horses were almost as ubiquitous in 
the East as in the West, although not ac¬ 
companied by cowboys. And, every¬ 
where, fivc-vear-olds paint houses and 
Mommy and Daddy and the sun in the 
sky and fire engines, as they always have. 

Wrote one teacher from the Jcmez 
Pueblo in New’ Mexico, “My beginners 
enter school with no knowledge what¬ 
ever of the English language so I stress 
art as a means of communication and 
self-expression. They draw upon their 
own experience and the communal life 
of the village, their religious ceremonies 
and home life.” 

From Sitka, Alaska, Mrs. Ada Seriv* 
lier, kindergarten teacher, wrote, “One 
of the kindergarten elasses eomes from 


the nearby island of Ml. Edgeconib. 
They ride a bus to the dock, embark on 
a boat to eross the channel, and take a 
taxi to school.” 

The pictures show that children not 
only paint and draw the things they sec 
around them, but what is in their minds 
and how’ they feel, as well. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , Neu 
York 11—so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


“Ill-Considered Remarks” 

Sirs: 

In the March 7 issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post Jerome Ellison, a profes¬ 
sor of journalism at Indiana University, 
wrote an article entitled “Are We Mak¬ 
ing a Playground Out of College?” In 
this inaccurate and distorted article, he 
referred to our curriculum in recreation 
as “. . . a curriculum which allows one 
to become a bachelor of science without 
ever having to study mathematics, lan¬ 
guage, chemistry, physics, history or 
science, but only things like volleyball, 
archery, lacrosse, deep breathing, and 
refereeing.” 

The actual facts, as they pertain to 
the school of health, physical education, 
and recreation curriculum, are as fol¬ 
lows: 

• Requirements in the various curricu¬ 
lum options in the school of health, 
physical education, and recreation in¬ 
clude history, arts, sciences, mathemat¬ 
ics, and humanities, and range from 
thirty-seven to sixty-five semester hours, 
depending on the particular curriculum. 
This does not include required English 
courses, or electives which are most 
commonly taken in the arts and science 
college. 

• Required science courses, in the vari¬ 
ous curriculum options, in health, phys¬ 
ical education, and recreation range 
over anatomy, physiology, kinesiology, 
psychology, social sciences, botany, zo¬ 
ology, anthropology, and bacteriology. 

• Other requirements include courses 
in business, economics, speech and the¬ 
ater, journalism, education, and govern¬ 
ment. 

• There are no courses in lacrosse and 
deep breathing. The various curricula 
do include some courses in the teaching, 
coaching, and officiating of sports for 
those students who are preparing to be 
teachers of physical education and ath¬ 
letics. 

• Recreation majors, the object of Mr. 
Ellison’s ill -considered and inaccurate 
remarks, are required to complete a 
minimum of forty-nine semester hours 


in the college of arts and science and 
an additional fifty-nine hours, distrib¬ 
uted among four other schools in the 
university. 

We want our professional friends to 
understand the real truth. 

Arthur S. Daniels, Dean , School of 
Health , Physical Education , and Rec¬ 
reation, and Garrett G. Eppley. 
Chairman , Dejmrtmenlof Recreation, 
Indiana University , Bloomington. 

* * * 

Sirs: 

You may wish to know that the ex¬ 
ecutive committee of our state advisory 
committee on recreation has passed a 
resolution voicing opposition to the ar¬ 
ticle for its false and misleading repre¬ 
sentations of the recreation curriculum 
of Indiana University . The resolution 
praised our recreation curriculum. 

The resolution was presented to the 
Indianapolis Star and is being sent to 
the editor of The Saturday Evening 
Post. 

Various letters are also being sent to 
The Saturday Evening Post , including 
one by the president of Ohio State Uni¬ 
versity. We feel that the article might 
redound to the benefit of the recreation 
curriculum of our various institutions, 
provided we use the occasion to inter¬ 
pret the objectives of our training pro¬ 
grams to the public. 

Garrett G. Eppley, Chairman , De¬ 
partment of Recreation , Indiana Uni¬ 
versity , Bloomington , Indiana. 

* * * 

• From Dr. Eppley ’s letter to The Sat¬ 
urday Evening Post: 

Jerome Ellison grossly distorts the 
facts about the recreation curriculum 
at Indiana University in his article 
“Are We Making a Playground Out of 
College?*’ appearing in the March 7 is¬ 
sue. He listed courses in our recreation 
curriculum not offered by the univer¬ 
sity. He said no scienee was required of 
our recreation majors, when they are 
required to complete thirteen hours of 
science. He implied that the recreation 
curriculum consists only of physical- 
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activity courses. Our curriculum re¬ 
quires eight semester hours of physical 
education, out of a total of 124 hours 
required for a B.S. degree. Recreation 
majors arc required to complete a mini¬ 
mum of forty-nine semester hours in the 
college of arts and science and an ad¬ 
ditional fifty-nine semester hours, dis¬ 
tributed among four other schools of 
the university. I suggest that the writer 
Kllison take another glance at our cur¬ 
riculum. 

Years ago, students of the university 
learned that the recreation curriculum 
was not an easy one. A professor in the 
college of arts and science informed me 
that the recreation majors in his class 
did better work and showed a better 
attitude than did his own majors. . . . 
Our recreation graduates occupy posi¬ 
tions of considerable importance 
throughout the United States and sev¬ 
eral foreign countries. While in the uni¬ 
versity, they worked under the guidance 
of an unselfish and capable recreation 
faculty. On the campus, our" students 
hold noncredit seminar discussions, of 
their own volition.... They arc a whole- 
some group of students, preparing them¬ 
selves for challenging careers of service. 

Never before in the history of the 
nation has there been so great a need 
for a leadership, which can motivate 
people to use their leisure wisely and 
constructively. The recreation curricu¬ 
lum is being constantly evaluated, in 
an effort to produce professional lead¬ 
ership to meet this need. Constructive 
leadership is always welcome. . . . 

• The Post replied that it is publish¬ 
ing excerpts of the Eppley letter in the 
April 4 issue. Dr. Eppley reports further 
that the article has caused students to 
take a strong professional attitude. 
This is a constructive reaction. How¬ 
ever, the Post article is one of many in¬ 
dications that, increasingly, recreation 
—and its place in today’s expanding 
leisure—needs to be carefully inter¬ 
preted to the general public, both lo¬ 
cally and nationally. Are you doinn 
an educational job in your community? 
Write to us about itl 
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“Reereology” 

Sirs: 

I have read with much interest your 
article “Let’s Say What We Mean,’* in 
the Fehruary issue of Recreation. 

We certainly do need a good word to 
define “what we do.” I know of no other 
field of work that has less descriptive 
words. I suggest that the word “recre- 
°l°gy” be placed before every college 
with a major or minor in recreation, 
every state society, the National Recre¬ 
ation Association, and the American 
Recreation Society, for their adoption. 

I assume the word must be used by 
people in the business and by the public 
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How Well-Qualified Are You to Teach 
Swimming and Diving This Summer? 



By DAVID A. ARMBRU¬ 
STER, SR., M.A., Associ¬ 
ate Prafostar of Physical 
Education ond Hoad 
Swimming Coach Emeri¬ 
tus, University of lowo, 
lowo City, lo; ROBERT 
H. ALLEN, B.S., M.A., 
Heod Swimming Coach, 
University of lawo; ond 
BRUCE HARLAN, B.S., 
M.A., Diving Cooch, 
University of Michlgon, 
Ann Arbor, Michlgon. 


New. 1958, 
3rd Edition 
373 Pages, 
6" x 9", 
Illustrated. 
Price, $5.00. 


The New 3rd Edition of 
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AND DIVING 

by Armbruster, Allen and Harlan 

Can Enhance and 
Update Your Teaching Skills 

The well-qualified swimming coach, counselor and recrea¬ 
tion leader is the one who keeps abreast of changing meth¬ 
ods and techniques in teaching and conditioning his students. 
This new Mosby book, written by three of the nation's fore¬ 
most collegiate coaches, is crammed full of a wealth of 
practical information, well-integrated with clear, under¬ 
standable “how-to-do-it” type illustrations. 

Only the new 3rd edition can show you: 

• How to effectively teach 7 different strokes, including 
the recently developed Armbruster resting backstroke. 

• How to teach the new All-Stroke Iowa Method to be¬ 
ginners, a method which eliminates the intermediate level. 

• How to perform all the new dives, particularly the 
competitive twisting and somersault dives; how the 
Olympic champion, Bruce Harlan teaches and coaches 
divers. 

• All the importants aspects of conditioning and training 
swimmers for competition. 

• How to conduct dual and championship meets. 

• How to proceed in constructing swimming pools; gives 
you a diagram for the pool, tower and diving board. 

Described in a recent review in THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL as “. . . the finest swimming book published,” 
this new 3rd edition is a functional, easy-to-follow guide 
that is guaranteed to improve your teaching methods. Still 
skeptical? Order a copy on 10-day approval and see for 
yourself. Do it right now. 


Send No Money Now! 

Order on 10-Doy 
Approvol 
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Today! 
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3207 Washington Blvd., Si. Louis 3, Missouri 
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at large for considerable time before it 
will be approved by the etymologists. 
Howard D. Mast, Director, De¬ 
partment of Recreation , Suffolk, 
V irginia. 

* * * 

Sirs: 

Just finished perusing the February 
issue of Recreation and was keenly in¬ 
terested in “Let’s Say What We Mean.” 
This is very timely and let’s hope it will 
produce some good results. How would 
we proceed in having Websters, and 
other dictionaries, utilize this new ter¬ 
minology? I think it is time that we pre¬ 
sent them with these terms and once 
they are recorded in the dictionary they 
become a matter of proper usage. 

Harold D. Meyer, Chairman of Rec¬ 
reation Curriculum, University of 

A orth Carolina, Chapel Hill. 

# * * 

Sirs: 

I would like to ohtain reprints of 
“Let’s Say What We Mean” hy C.K. 
Brightbill. I am confident that the term 
recreology will receive widespread rec¬ 
ognition and consideration within and 
without the recreation profession. 
Therefore I would like to purchase sev¬ 
eral hundred copies of the article, for 
future distributing. 

Carl E. Ruud, Cashmere, Washing¬ 
ton . 

Partial Rebuttal 

Sirs: 

Rudolf Opperman [Fehruary] is a 
perceptive and discerning fellow. Seems 
to this ohserver there is relatively little 
to rehut. . . . When he ties “positive 
social, cultural, physical, emotional de¬ 
velopment to recreation purpose, he is 
accurate and logical. These are not “con¬ 
comitants.” however, nor "by-products,” 
hut the real stuff. Activities which pro¬ 
vide these inurements are basic, prime 
requisites for normal health and wel 1 - 
being—the raison d'etre of our voca¬ 
tional being. “Inherent in recreation 
experience”—yes, indeed, if he means 
the quality kind of recreation experi¬ 
ence you and I sponsor and promote or 
try to promote hy means of our particu¬ 
lar agency or organization, public or 
private. 

Why don't we use these terms, valid 
as they may he? One can only guess. A 
vocational idiosyncrasy perhaps: “per- 
s o n a 1 i t y development,” “character 
building,” “citizenship training,” “men¬ 
tal health,” and so on are owned we fear, 
hy others; maybe “group workers,” 
or the “educators,” or the “private 
agencies” (and they in turn think the 
same way). 

Thus, we tend to strive for uniqueness 
in purpose, methodology, and philo¬ 
sophical position, for identity, ade¬ 
quacy, and strength as a group, for se¬ 
cure knowledge of our professional role 
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in life. (In short we net like people.) 

. . . some of us think that education is 
owned by the schools, that group work 
(process and method) is owned by the 
private agencies, and that the term “rec¬ 
reation” is owned by the public urban 
recreation agencies. We say recreation 
is “worthy” activity, confusing the field 
with what we do as agencies and institu¬ 
tions, not admitting that there is “good” 
and “bad” recreation. As Charlie 
Hriglithill says, “Lets Say What We 
Mean” [February]. But, one addition, 
please: make sure what we say lias 
meaning. 

Harold G. Myron, Director of 
Recreation , Highland Park , Mi chi- 
gan. 

• • » 

Sirs: 

1 have enjoyed reading the R.M.J. 
Oppcrman articles. They were readable, 
timely, cogent, and full of common 
sense (an uncommon sense these days). 
1 have been reading Playground-Rec- 
RE ATI on Magazine since 1909 — fifty 
vears. Some of Opjierman’s ideas 1 
taught at the University of California 
in 1913-4, and they are still true and 
patent la good word). 

J. E. Rogers, San Francisco , Cali- 

jornia . 

Recreation in Schools 

Sirs: 

Sclwyn OrcutFs letter [January] 
voiced concern over the fate of recrea¬ 
tion workers if schools eliminated rec¬ 
reation activities during school hours. 
Flint schools offer regular physical edu¬ 
cation classes only during school hours. 
They then oiler a voluntary, extensive 
recreation program after school, Satur¬ 
days, and in the summer for youngsters 
and adults under trained supervisors 
called community school directors. The 
directors report to Flint schools at noon 
and teach physical education classes 
until 3:30 P.M. The schools then remain 
open until 10 P.M. each night and the 
directors instruct junior-high students, 
teenagers, and adults in a wide variety 
of recreation classes. . . . 

The directors are able to teach tech¬ 
niques in classes and can apply these 
theories in practice after school and 
during the summer. This program has 
created a situation which often sees 
more people using the schools after 
hours than during regular classroom 
time. These recreation programs, as 
part of the community school practice 
in Flint, have created additional jobs 
for recreation workers, while retaining 
the conventional physical education 
workers . . . thus provide expanded rec¬ 
reation activities for the citizens of 
JTmt, without interfering with class¬ 
room curriculum. 

Frank J. Manley. Director , The 
Mott Foundation Program , Flint , 
Michigan. 






Icosahedron construction 
means: 

Maximum carcass life 
^ Maximum cover wear 

Complete structural 
uniformity 

■fc Official performance 
for the life of the ball 


i'CO*Sa*he'dron a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of 
poles that can be placed on a sphere . 

Right now...a battery of fully-automated, electronically- 
controlled, high precision machines are placing a 
predetermined number of perfect icosahedron patterns to form 
the carcass of every new Voit ball. 

Combining the first manufacturing method to utilize 
fundamental mathematics...a new, longest-wearing 
composition cover... and a continuous testing program to 
prove the results—Voit has produced the strongest, most 
perfectly balanced balls ever built. 

It’s an amazing story. Ask your Voit sales representative 
for complete, specific details. 




RUBBERIZED 

PLAYGROUND 


Save your children the pain and dis¬ 
comfort of bruises and contusions 
suffered in falls on hard playground 
surfaces. Saf-Pla is designed to give 
children "a bounce instead of a 
bump”. It is the internationally 
accepted Rubberized Playground for 
a variety of surfacing applications. 

Let us give you all the facts and 
figures on this safe, resilient and 
economical playground surfacing. 
Saf-Pla can be applied to black 
top, concrete or a good penetra- 
tion base. F'J 

Write for Literature jnfjjm 
Bulletin No. 16 

U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC 
BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y 


ImviI Griv* tlfmtdlory ScHmI 
Playground. Syt. 1.# N V 
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Meeting 

Future 

Recreation 

Needs 



Lauranre S. Rockefeller 


N ATURALLY, as chairman of the National Outdoor Rec¬ 
reation Resources Review Commission, I would prefer 
to talk about its accomplishments; however, as our work is 
just beginning, I can, of course, only speak of its plans. 

In one of the earliest meetings it was agreed that, where 
questions of opinion were expressed by commission mem¬ 
bers in public, we would speak only as individuals in order 
to maintain the commission’s objectivity. Thus, where I try 
to spell out the why, what, where, when, and who of the 
commission, I shall speak as its chairman; when I go into 
the underlying philosophy that must guide our thinking, I 
wiH be speaking simply as an individual interested in our 
nation’s recreation resources. 

The title, “Meeting Future Recreation Needs,” is both 
broad and ambitious, but no more so than the task set up 
by the 85th Congress last year, when it established the Na¬ 
tional Outdoor Recreation Resources Review Commission. 

WHY ? In creating the commission, Congress and the Presi¬ 
dent recognized that conservation for the physical, cultural, 
and spiritual benefit of the American people is in a critical 
period of transition as a result of new demands. The un¬ 
precedented growth of population, the basic shifts of age 
groups within the population, the increase in leisure time 
because of shorter hours and earlier retirement, increasing 
urbanization, and the tremendous strides taken in trans¬ 
portation, all lead to the need for re-examination of our 
outdoor resources and a new appraisal of our requirements, 
not for just today, but, in the terms set out by the act es¬ 
tablishing the commission, looking as far ahead as the year 
2000. 

WHAT? This is pretty plainly set forth in the establishing 
act by Congress. Our task will be, in the words of the act: 

To preserve, develop, and secure accessibility to all Ameri¬ 
can people of present and future generations such quality and 

Mr. Rockefeller is founder of the Conservation Fund; a 
trustee of the American committee , International Wildlife 
Protection; director of American Planning and Civic Associa¬ 
tion; director , Hudson River Conservation Society; secretary , 
Palisades Interstate Park Commission; and trustee and presi¬ 
dent, Jackson Hole Preserve (Wyoming). 


quantity of outdoor recreation resources as will be necessary 
and desirable for individual enjoyment, and to assure the spir¬ 
itual, cultural, and physical benefits that such outdoor recrea¬ 
tion provides. 

To inventory and evaluate the outdoor recreation resources 
and opportunities of the nation, to determine the types and 
location of such resources and opportunities which will be re¬ 
quired by present and future generations. 

To make comprehensive information and recommendations 
leading to these goals available to the President, the Congress, 
and the individual states and territories. 


W HERE? In the first place, possibly, wc should define what 
is meant by outdoor recreation resources, and for an ac¬ 
curate account I shall use the formal definition set out in | 
the act: 


Outdoor recreation resources shall mean the land and water 
areas and associated resources of such areas in the United 
States, its territories, and possessions which provide or may in 
the future provide opportunities for outdoor recreation, irre¬ 
spective of ownership. I 

Outdoor recreation resources shall not mean nor include 
recreation facilities, programs, and opportunities usually as¬ 
sociated with urban development, such as playgrounds, stadia, 
golf courses, city parks and zoos. 

The commission’s evaluations and recommendations arei 


to be made on a state-by-state, region-by-region, and/or a 
national basis. Needless to say, local and community re¬ 
lationships must play an important role if the commission’s! 
objectives are to be achieved. As part of its work, it must 
survey, analyze, and catalogue all existing outdoor recrea¬ 
tion areas and, in so doing, the commission will keep in^ 
mind both present and potential use. The scope of its opera¬ 
tions will require it to determine the qualitative as well as 
the quantitative recreation facility needs of the American! 
people. I 

Naturally, there has to be some general relationship be¬ 
tween the amount of land assigned to specific recreation 
purposes and the popularity of the purposes involved, but 
this cannot be formulated on purely mathematical terms.] 
For recreation facilities and the need for them bear a di 
rect relationship to public health and other social consid-J 
erations as well as to population growth and concentration. 

In summation, the commission's ivhere covers the entire 
nation, for means must be found to survey the nation and 
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In an address before the North American 
Wildlife Conference, New York City, March 4, 
1959, Mr. Rockefeller explained plans of the 
new National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission. 


Laiirance S. Rockefeller 


pinpoint available sites, irrespective of ownership or pres¬ 
ent use. Special attention will be given to new multiple uses, 
where this is judged compatible with presently established 
uses. Only in this way can a formula be worked out in which 
we can make recommendations, where indicated, to the fed¬ 
eral government, states, counties, municipalities, and pri¬ 
vate owners, for the creation, management, and financing 
of present and planned recreation areas. 

WHEN? By September 1, 1961, the commission has been 
asked to present a report of its review, a compilation of its 
data, and its recommendations to the President and Con¬ 
gress. Act. S.346 calls for the National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission to cease to exist not later 
than one year thereafter. 

The present plan of the commission is to break up its 
three-year term roughly as follows: The first year to be de¬ 
voted to an overall staff study and correlation of all avail¬ 
able materials; the second year to developing conclusions, 
policy, and program; and the third year to completing the 
report and making recommendations. One quite obvious 
difficulty facing a new commission such as ours is the ever¬ 
present desire of interested parties for it to arrive at con¬ 
clusions before an objective study has been made. No doubt 
a great many special interests will, in all honesty, expect 
the commission to take positive stands cither for or against 
pending legislation, or in connection with areas where use 
and protection may be in conflict. 

With rogard to other legislation which might effect rec¬ 
reation areas and opportunities, it is the majority opinion 
of the commission that no recommendations should be made 
by it unless specifically requested by the Congress or the 
President. And it might be added it is our earnest hope 
that such recommendations will not be required before the 
review is far enough along to make them significant. 

WHO? As you may know, the members of the commission 
have a responsibility, under the act, to coordinate its ob¬ 
jectives with various persons and activities. We have al¬ 
ready spent a considerable amount of time on this problem. 


The commission, of which 1 am chairman, lias fifteen 
members. Our congressional contingent has four members 
of the Senate: Clinton P. Anderson, Richard L. Ncubcrgcr, 
Henry C. Dwo’sshak, and Thomas E. Martin, and four mem¬ 
bers of the House: Harold R. Collier, Gracie Pfost, John 
Saylor, and A1 Ullniau. 

The other members of the commission are: Mrs. Halfdau 
Lee, Samuel T. Dana, Bernard Orell, Joseph W. Pcnfold, 
M. Frederik Smith, and Chester S. Wilson. These people 
have long been identified with the broad areas with which 
we are concerned. 

The act calls also for the appointment of an advisory 
council of twenty-five, to represent various special interests 
and geographic locations. To make sure that we would get 
the ablest and most representative group available, we re¬ 
quested recommendations for nominees from approximately 
two hundred organizations and citizen interest groups. Wc 
have received, to date, over five hundred nominations and 
have reviewed each carefully. We will announce the names 
shortly of those appointed to the advisory council. (See 
page 170 , this issue , for the members of the council). 

Francis Sargent, former commissioner of natural re¬ 
sources for Massachusetts, has officially started his tour of 
duty as executive director to the commission. In various 
positions, he has served under both Republican and Demo¬ 
cratic governments in Massachusetts. He has been director 
of marine fisheries, chairman of the Atlantic States Marine 
Fisheries Commission, one of the three United States com¬ 
missioners on the International Commission for the North¬ 
west Atlantic Fisheries, and chairman of the Massachusetts 
Water Resources Commission. That we were lucky to get 
Mr. Sargent as executive director is attested to by the really 
tremendous number of laudatory articles and editorials 
which appeared in the newspapers of Massachusetts since 
his resignation from his posts there. 

A small but very capable staff is already at work at our 
headquarters in the Regional General Services Administra¬ 
tion Building, Washington, D. C. 

We have been in touch with each of the thirteen federal 
departments and independent agencies having a direct in¬ 
terest in outdoor recreation and have requested the appoint¬ 
ment of liaison officers from each. In every case, an under¬ 
secretary, assistant secretary, or a director has been named 
to work with the commission. 

In the course of the commission’s life, we will wish to 
coordinate our work closely with that being carried out by 
individual states. Indeed, sve plan to take into account the 
problems and opportunities of outdoor recreation in each 
state. To further this program, we have written to each gov¬ 
ernor, requesting the designation of an official with whom 
the commission can work. In addition, we will call on in¬ 
dividual consultants and private consulting firms to the ex¬ 
tent that they can enable us to get specific information as 
needed, without having to enlarge our staff. 

I should like to add a few personal observations about 
the underlying importance of outdoor recreation resources: 

Quite apart from the physical benefits resulting from out¬ 
door activity, man needs outdoor recreation resources be¬ 
cause it is through them that he is reminded that he is part 
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of nature. There was a time, not too long ago, when such 
reminders were not needed. Outdoors, natural beauty— 
and natural hazards—were a part of everyday life. Indeed, 
I fancy that there were a great many people, especially 
among the early settlers, who then looked upon nature as a 
constantly threatening force, ever to be pushed back. 

When the pioneers had no new lands to conquer, when 
people started moving from isolated farms to small towns 
and then to urban centers, our relationship with nature 
underwent great change. As we became less fearful of the 
forces of nature and more mindful of the pressures of civil¬ 
ization, we began to seek solace in our former foe. Thus, 
the need for outdoor recreation resources became estab¬ 
lished. Recognition of this need has tended to grow propor¬ 
tionately with the increasing urbanization of our country. 

The United States, despite having been a forerunner in 
the establishment of national and state park systems, is on 
the whole just beginning to wake up to the vital importance 
of recreation. We are beginning to recognize that outdoor 
recreation—as a healthy, satisfying, and often creative use 
of leisure time—has evolved from a luxury of the few to a 
necessity of the many. We must recognize also that sports 
promotion, travel advertising, and the commercial use of 
outdoor areas and attractions have all played a part in ac¬ 
centuating the demand for outdoor facilities. 

To meet these demands, I think they must be approached 
on three fronts: federal, state, and community. Great strides 
have already been made, but 1 feci much remains to be done 
—particularly in the third area. Recreation problems at the 


community level are particularly important because there 
are fewer answers and greater pressures. An editorial in 
The Netv York Times mentioned, in this connection: “Our 
city and our suburbs need more parkland, not less . . . 
There would be a willing buyer, industrial, commercial, or 
residential, for every piece of parkland in the metropolitan 
area if government were willing to sell out. Our suburbs 
are for the most part poor in public recreation areas. They 
cannot spare an acre.” 

\\ hilc this editorial was referring to the situation in New 
York, it could apply to most of our large cities throughout 
the United States. 

Sum illation 

Unofficially, I would like to recapitulate as follows: 

• The commission expects to serve as a clearinghouse 
of information and ideas. 

• Its review will cut across all areas and all activities 
dealing with land use. 

• Its purpose is to anticipate needs and prevent shortages 
in our natural recreation resources. 

• Its work is already in progress; its findings will be 
made available in 1961; its responsibilities are to tomorrow 
as well as today. 

• The commission recognized that outdoor recreation re¬ 
sources are something in which every one of us has a stake. 

• The goal of the commission will be to reflect the needs 
and aspirations of the entire national community. # 
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PLANNING 
and e=z 

DESIGN... 

Of All Your 


Recreation Facilities 


• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

■ _ 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire recreation areas, 
y hacked up by years of experience (84 swimming pools . rinks , 

and other facilities.) 


PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 



Yes, in summer only 
you con moke thot much 
profit. One of the big 
items is Sno-Kones or 
Ice Boils. 

You sell them for 10c 
ond moke 8c profit. Mo- 
chine ond supplies cost 
less thon $200.00. No 
money down, poy out 
of profits os you eorn. 


Sno-Konette 
Ice Shaver 
$149.50. 

Write for 
brochure ond 
supply catolog. 


RECREATION SUPPLY DIVISION 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

309 F Third Si . Cincinnati 2. O 
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Spotlight 

on 

SENIORS 

Recreation is an extremely important aid 
to growing old gracefully . People who 
stay young despite their years do so he - 
cause of an active interest that provides 
satisfaction through participation . 

—William C. Menninger , A/.D. 



T he senior citizen is being studied 
from many foeal points and by 
many agencies at the present moment. 
Our older population is the subject of 
many research projects, designed to 
find the answers to the many needs of 
those over sixty-five—an ever-inereas- 
ing segment of our population. 

The senior citizen himself can take 
an active part in this research. W itness 
a pilot project on modified physical 
education for aging persons being con¬ 
ducted by Sargent College and the 
Brookline, Massachusetts, Golden Age 
Cliih and recreation department. The 
survey will study the effects of exercise 
on members of the elub and ascertain 
what could have been done earlier in 
their lifetimes to improve their physi¬ 
cal fitness. Brookline was chosen be¬ 
cause of its large percentage of resi¬ 
dents sixty years and over. Evelyn M. 
Kirrane, recreation supervisor in Brook¬ 
line, will help supervise the project. 

In Milwaukee, W isconsin, the recrea¬ 
tion department is offering a new course 
in family-life education to help men and 
women with a third generation in their 
families. The department feels that, as 
older retired persons make their home 
with or near their children, prohlems 
sometimes develop which understanding 
could prevent or minimize. Some of the 
suhject matter covered in five sessions 


inelude: the three-generation family 
(today and when grandpa was a boy) ; 
understanding behavior changes that 
eome with the years; understanding 
older persons’ needs; understanding 
family interactions; and using commu¬ 
nity resources. The course also uses a 
film, A Plan to Live . 

Volunteers in Paterson, New Jersey, 
spent the month of February interview- 
ing a wide eross-section of Paterson’s 
residents sixty-five and older to see how 
a community can measure the needs of 
its older citizens. It is anticipated that 
the current survey technique will serve 
as a model for determining the needs 
of the older population in suburban, 
rural, and other urban areas of the state. 
The survey is under the supervision of 
the division of aging of the state health 
department and is sponsored hy the 
Paterson Mayor’s Committee on Serv¬ 
ices for the Aging. The state depart¬ 
ment of institutions and agencies is giv¬ 
ing technical assistance. Among other 
questions being asked are: In good 
weather are you able to walk outdoors? 
Do you have opportunity to meet other 
people of your own age? Depth inter¬ 
views of a selected sample of older peo¬ 
ple will be conducted by Albert Elias, 
a sociologist presently serving as di¬ 
rector of a group therapy center for de¬ 
linquent youth at Highfields, New Jer¬ 


sey, with the assistance of graduate 
students of Rutgers University who hold 
internships in the department of insti¬ 
tutions and agencies. 

The recent announcement of a W hite 
House Conference on Aging, to be held 
in 1961, has given new impetus to re¬ 
search oil senior citizens throughout the 
country. The National Committee on 
the Aging of the National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly will step up its produc¬ 
tion of booklets on the senior citizen 
during 1959. The committee will also 
produce and distribute a guide on com¬ 
munity organization of programs. 

The National Committee on the Ag¬ 
ing is also rounding up material for a 
nationwide survey of senior-citizen cen¬ 
ter and elub programs in order to es¬ 
tablish national standards in this area* 
The projeet is financed by the Frederick 
and Amelia Sehimper Foundation, and' 
a preliminary list of eighteen hundred 
senior citizen clubs and centers has been: 
compiled. 

The Age Center of New England, es¬ 
tablished in Boston four years ago, has 
been conducting research on normal^ 
independent aging people and now has 
seven hundred members. No age limit 
was set for admission. As Dr. Robert T. 
Monroe of the center says, “Some peo¬ 
ple find themselves aging in their late 
forties, more in their fifties, but, of 
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course, most of our members are in 
their sixties, seventies, and eighties.” 
The center conducts structured inter¬ 
views in every phase of the senior citi¬ 
zen’s present and past life: illnesses, 
health, education, housing, vocations, 
avoeations, recreations, and attitudes. 

A model community for older per¬ 
sons was the official state exhibit at the 
state fair in Syracuse, New York, last 
year. It was devoted to showing senior 
eilizens how they may spend their later 
years, aided by state programs. Exhibits 
ranged from a model nursing home to 
old-time movies. In a model apartment 
visitors walked over nonskid floors, ob¬ 
served strategically plaeed handrails. 
The state education department pro¬ 
vided a model recreation eenter, the 
commerce department showed how to 
turn hobbies into second careers, and 
other departments explained their serv¬ 
ices. 

Housing for the Elderly 

One of the most interesting develop¬ 
ments in housing for the elderly is Pres¬ 
byterian Village on the outskirts of De¬ 
troit, dedicated in 1955 and operated 
by the Presbytery of Detroit on a thirty- 
two-aere site, much of it still woodland. 
Surrounding the village are residential 
areas, a grade school, and a golf eourse. 
The master plan envisions a completed 
village.of some seventy-five huildings, 
including individual homes for couples 
able to own and maintain them, apart¬ 
ments for eouples capable of living in¬ 
dependent lives, and a community 
house for those living alone. 

To qualify for the village an appli¬ 
cant must be sixty-five or older; ages 
of eurrent residents range from sixty- 
seven to ninety-three, with an average 
of eighty. To date, the project has been 
financed through individual gifts and a 
donation from the Detroit Metropolitan 
Capital Gifts Fund. In addition, each 
Presbyterian church is assessed one dol¬ 
lar per member, for the support of the 
village and for retiring the mortgage. 
Total cost of thevillage when completed, 
estimated at today’s prices, will be be¬ 
tween six and seven million dollars. 

“■Our goal,” says the manager of the 
village, “is to help older people continue 
to lead an active and interesting life.. .. 
We offer a variety of programs for them, 
but attendance is optional. Strangely 
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enough they have asked me to cut down 
on activities beeause they don’t want 
to miss anything, and they ean’t take 
them all in.” 

The Jewish Family Service Ageney 
in San Francisco has an experimental 
housing project for older persons where 
the rent includes one hot meal a day. A 
similar projeet is operating in New 
^ ork City. The Milner Hotels Manage¬ 
ment Company of Detroit has an¬ 
nounced it will spend two million, 
to convert some twenty-five of its two 
hundred hotels in a hotel chain of resi¬ 
dences for the aged. 


Senior Leaders 



Top spinning caught on like wildfire when 
old slrrsolTrrri! to instruct theyouiig-ler?*. 
Here, Mnrv Preslon, I he president of a 
golden-age elnh gives them expert advice. 

Senior citizens may not he what they 
used to be but neither is top spinning, 
reports Virginia S. Baker of the Balti¬ 
more, Maryland, Department of Rec¬ 
reation and Parks. This was discovered 
last spring, when the recreation bureau 
decided to hold a top-spinning contest 
during National Recreation Month. 
Miss Baker says, “There was plenty of 
interest but no skill. \\ lien the leaders 
introduced the wooden spheres to the 
children they asked ‘What are they? 
W here do you huy them? May we try?’ 
After scouting the city, a few tops were 
found and they did not come with the 
cord with a button on one end. . . . The 
Golden-Age Club heard about the tops 
and very soon ladies and gents alike 
eaine to teaeh the youngsters how to op¬ 
erate the tops. These folks, sixty-five and 
over, were as excited as the youngsters. 


Fop spinning caught on as one of the 
park’s most popular sports within three 
days after it was introduced. The tops 
were so rare they had to be locked up 
and checked in and out. Time for use 
had to be limited.” 

Apparently if you were to ask these 
oldsters where they went w hen they were 
children they would say, “Out.” But if 
you asked them what they did, the an¬ 
swer is, “Spin a top.” 

How Oldsters Can Help 

Time was when the elders of the tribe 
were the chief source of wisdom and 
decision. Now the accumulated ability 
of men and women who have prepared 
themselves by training and experience 
for their mature years is often shelved 
bv firms at some arbitrary age like 
sixty-five, without consideration of 
physical and mental capacity. 

Every community has problems with 
which these senior citizens, or a good 
many of them, can help. It is true, of 
eourse, that a relatively few older citi¬ 
zens are constructively active in local 
eivic organizations. More could, and 
should be, and specific ways ean be 
found to make them useful. 

Take, for example, the ordinances of 
any community. Mostly they are en¬ 
forced on the basis of the wheel that 
squeaks the loudest gets the grease. 
Rarely, if ever, is competent attention 
given to the propriety of leaving extant 
the ordinance providing how the new 
mode of horse car transportation shall 
be handled. Everyone is too busy de¬ 
ciding how a television tower shall be 
erected or how planes shall proceed 
over the city. 

I propose that each local civic or¬ 
ganization create a committee of senior 
citizens to discover the ordinances that 
have earned their right to retirement. 
In places where there is no such or¬ 
ganization, a mayor or city council can 
appoint an advisory committee of citi¬ 
zens. These committees would, with 
much nostalgia and not a little amuse¬ 
ment, sort out the wheat from the chaff. 
Next, they could point out those which 
might be revised, dramatized, or pub- I 
licized.— Reprinted with permission, 
from an editorial by F. E . Schulman, 
Pittsburgh civic leader , in National 
Municipal Review, October, 1958. 
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A teenage-elderly activity 
that warms twice . . . 


Talent 
Showcase 
for Shutins 


John B. Penney 

A cting on the suggestion that the 
recreation department bring its 
services to shutins, Lorraine Fournier 
created a program for them, built 
around a group of talented teenage en¬ 
tertainers. Miss Fournier is supervisor 
of women’s and girls’ activities, in the 
Concord, New Hampshire, parks and 
recreation department. This activity, 
like splitting your own firewood, warms 
twice. The elderly shutins received en¬ 
tertainment and warm contact with 
young people, and the young people par¬ 
ticipated in a recreation activity and 
gained the warmth of the shutins’ ap¬ 
preciation. 

The group started with one junior- 
high-school girl who responded to a no¬ 
tice about the start of the showcase, 
and who was particularly talented and 
became very enthusiastic. She spread 
the word and soon incorporated two 
other classmates into the program. Then 
two girls from the parochial high school 
also indicated their interest. This small 
but talented groupoffive girls rehearsed 
and perfected their acts under Miss 
Fournier’s direction. The act included 
monologues, solo and duet song num¬ 
bers, and community singing. A list of 
places to visit was obtained from the 
state social welfare department and the 
state mental hospital services depart¬ 
ment. The old-age homes in the city 
welcomed the girls enthusiastically, and 
the project was launched. 

However, difficulties arose when the 


John B. Penney is director of the recre¬ 
ation and parks department, Concord , 
New Hampshire . 



entertainers visited nursing homes. In 
these, people cannot he gathered togeth¬ 
er in one room but are spread out all 
over—many confined to their beds. 
Time was too short to get to all of the 
people, since the girls were picked up at 
school and taken directly to the homes, 
arriving about 3:30. Nursing-home pro¬ 
cedure calls for visitors to leave at 4:30, 
and this left one hour for the program. 

Solution of this tight scheduling 
problem came from the local civil air 
patrol group, composed of liigh-school- 
age youngsters, who had heard of this 
service project. Miss Fournier called a 
joint meeting and selected five of their 
members to come with the showcase as 
visitors. While showcase members per¬ 
formed to the largest group in the living 
room, the civil air patrol traveled from 
room to room, chatting with the pa¬ 
tients and explaining the program. Be¬ 
fore long, it was discovered that the vis¬ 
itors had talents of their own, including 
those of an accordionist and drummer. 
Now the showcase had ten performers, 
thus providing more variety and allow¬ 
ing plenty of time to visit everyone. 

Miss Fournier acted both as mistress 
of ceremonies for the showcase and, in 
a wider capacity, as a provider of rec¬ 
reation to the shutins. Her purpose was 
to help them forget about themselves 
and find other interests in the world 
about them. She has told them about the 
Sunset Cluh, the recreation depart¬ 
ment’s senior citizen organization, with 
its opportunities for companionship and 
appropriate programs; she has demon¬ 
strated simple craft projects and games; 
and she has led them in group singing. 


Sometimes the shutins’ reaction, dur¬ 
ing a visit, was completely negative; the 
oldsters would not applaud or say a 
word. This reaction was trying for the 
young performers who did not under¬ 
stand senility. However, in the next 
week following the performance, cards 
and letters of thanks would pour in, ex¬ 
pressing appreciation for the show and 
requesting a return visit. 

The Talent Showcase visited two old 
people’s homes, the county old-age 
home, ten nursing homes, four rest 
homes, and four wards in the state hos¬ 
pital, all in Concord or its close vicin¬ 
ity, during the first year of operation. 
The company has grown to twenty and 
meets regularly every Monday after¬ 
noon, for rehearsal or visits. 

In addition to the showcase, two other 
department groups visit shutins. The 
Junior Chorus, for elementary-school 
girls, devoted its Christmas caroling 
last year to shutins. Then, the senior 
citizens group became aware of the 
large number of their members absent 
because of illness. The Sunset Club 
Newsletter was born, to keep these mem¬ 
bers informed of club doings. One meet¬ 
ing day was devoted to personal visits 
to shutin members and delivery of the 
first issue of the Newsletter . 

Sunset Club members who went visit¬ 
ing that day enjoyed themselves very 
much. Again, the thank-you letters 
poured in, indicating the degree of ap¬ 
preciation on the shutins’ part, for 
brightening their lives. Here was rec¬ 
reation, in its true sense, both given and 
received, 
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“In Music 
There’s a 
Note of Hope” 

Carol Lucas 

I grow old . . . f grow old . . . 

/ shall wear the bottoms oj my trousers rolled. 

Shall I part my hair behind? Do 1 dare to eat a peach? 

/ shall wear white flannel trousers and walk upon the beach. 
/ have heard the mermaids singing each to each. 

/ do not think they tail sing to me. 

TT is THESE poetic lines of desperation, T. S. Eliot has vivid- 
h reflected the attitude, apprehension, and deep concern 
of a person facing old age without hope. In 1917, however, 
when these lines were written, the struggle for survival was 
harder than it is today. We are rapidly becoming a nation 
of older people. As man and science inarch on in their con¬ 
quest of disease, the ratio of older people grows larger each 
year. Since 1900, the over sixty-five population in the United 
States has multiplied fourfold. At the moment fifteen mil¬ 
lion people, approximately one-tenth of our population, 
are sixty-five years or older, with an estimate that, by 1980, 

one out of every seven of the nation’s people will be over 
sixty-five. 

One can readily see the need for definite and positive 
programs in the field of geriatrics, not based solely on the 
concept of security for the aged, but, more importantly, on 
programs that create for the older citizen an atmosphere 
of creativity and belonging. Dr. William .Wenninger has 
stated that people who stay young despite their years, do 
so because of an active interest that provides satisfaction 
through participation.” Of immeasurable importance also 
is the knowledge that, in addition to the fear of loneliness 
and isolation brought on by passing years, the older person 

experiences a far greater need for recognition and self-ex¬ 
pression. 

Fully aware of these needs, the Federation of Protestant 
Welfare Agencies, in cooperation with the Musicians Emer¬ 
gency Fund, has specificaFy designed a program to provide 
the aging with an opportunity, not only to participate in 
community activities, but also to perform in one of the artis¬ 
tic media. The jointly sponsored “Singing Seniors” is a glee 

club that was organized in New York City, in November 
1954. 

Membership is limited to forty people and at present in¬ 
cludes homes for the aged and golden-age clubs in the com¬ 
munity. Though members meet once a week for rehearsals 
at a Manhattan church, the group is nonsectarian. Attend- 

Dr. Lucas is recreation consultant. Division on Aging , Fed¬ 
eration of Protestant Welfare Agencies # New York City. 



. ancc rehearsals has averaged about eighty per cent, over 
four years a remarkable figure, considering the ages and 
long distances traveled in bus and subway by some of the 
members. 

To encourage membership, regulations are quite simple. 

or over and are required to attend 
rehearsals regularly. If they are absent four consecutive 
times, they must have a valid reason. Members must pay 
a fifty-cent deposit on their music notebooks, thus accept¬ 
ing a certain amount of responsibility for materials in their 
hands. 


rMiice 1954, the Singing Seniors (the youngest of whom 
is sixty-five, the eldest eighty-nine) have had 186 rehearsals. 
40 concerts at various homes and day centers, and radio 
appearances. They have also performed on the Garry' Moore 
Vve Got a Secret program and the now defunct Arlene 
Francis Home show on TV. They take great pride in their 
work, under the professional direction of conductor Rhys 
Morgan and accompanist Ruth Coe. 


Oi gaiiization 

The first steps are to find a group of interested people, 
secure a meeting place, and the services of an experienced 
conductor and an accompanist. Volunteer leaders can often 
be secured from the ranks of local choir directors, music- 
school teachers, hoard-of-education band conductors, or 
perhaps, qualified, interested citizens. Although the group 
may start with a limited membership, enthusiasm generated 
by word of mouth and local publicity will usually recruit 
applicants. Initial cost can be defrayed by the local com¬ 
munity' center, church, or board of education, under its 
adult education program. These groups can either sponsor 
tlu entire project, meet special expenses, or donate music 
supplies. 

The marked success of the Singing Seniors program, and 
the ease with which such a program was implemented, pro¬ 
vided the Federation of Protestant Welfare Agencies and 
Musicians Emergency 7 Fund with vital new material for geri¬ 
atric programing. In this program, the federation and fund 
have combined all of the elements needed—recognition, 
approval, companionship, self-expression—to create for 

the aged an opportunity for an interesting and meaningful 
existence. 

In our struggle to eliminate the emptiness and the spirit¬ 
ual bankruptcy 7 that can quite easily accompany 7 our later 
years, it is encouraging to know 7 that such groups exist. It 
is with such programs that our twilight years can well be¬ 
come our “golden years.” 
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CHALLENQE 


IN CHICAGO 


Front September 28 to October 2, 1959 , 
the recreation field faces the challertge of 
today's leisure, at the 41st National Recrea- 

w w 

(ion Congress, can you afford to Mtss tT? 

w , 

T HERE arc serious challenges to be faced in Chicago this 
fall, and every recreation person—professional or voU 
untccr—will be needed there. 

One big area of concern to the recreation field today is 
that of educating the general public as to what recreation is 
and its current relation to life. Recreation leaders must in- 
lerpret its importance to science, government, fitness, hu¬ 
man relations, peace. Recreation has a great contribution 
to make to the understanding of nations, not only through 
sports but even more important, the cultural arts. Eduea- 
tion-for-recreation and the creative use of leisure—these 
are the words that must be heard throughout the land, at 
every level, local, state, and national, so that the term rec¬ 
reation is understood and becomes comfortable and familiar. 

It must be known that the recreation field serves everyone, 
from the ehild playing spaceman to the retired executive, 
from the housewife to the college professor. We must help 
everyone find nen* frontiers of living for his expanding lei¬ 
sure time. The “how” must be explored and must be the 
thread running through all Congress sessions. 

Another area of our concern is that of the strategv to 
be used in defending reercation areas from encroachment, 
and earmarking them for the future, in the face of the 
alarmingly rapid population increase and our innate need of 
natural areas for spiritual refreshment. 

Still other concerns arc the increasing demand for new 
dimensions in program and the need for ever-new tech¬ 
niques and ingenious ways of recruiting new personnel for 
our growing profession. 

The big, overall challenge is, of course, the forward look 
—the willingness and ability to make any drastic but neces¬ 
sary changes in our thinking, future and present. 


u IVo Man Is an Island” 

Do you need the backing of your profession in your work 
with your community or agency, the stimulation of exchang¬ 
ing ideas and techniques with your recreation colleagues, 
the support of your own team? Have you any problems? 
Are you interested in doing the best possible community 
job? Do you want to increase your own professional sta¬ 
ture? Does your community, agency, club, look to you for 
the newest and most effective methods of recreation lead¬ 
ership? If so, you need your national meeting—just as it 
needs you. Come, and bring community folks with you, 
your board members, bosses, volunteers, people from other 
local agencies concerned with today’s youth, the family, 


Congress “Big Three" 






Joseph Prendergast, executive director 
of the National Recreation Association, 
is chairman of ihe Congress this year, 
lie points out there is a rapidly in¬ 
creasing demand throughout the country 
for new dimensions in program planning, 
a real challenge to the recreation field. 


Charles B. Cranford, deputy commis¬ 
sioner of recreation in Philadelphia and 
president of the American Recreation 
Society, is vice-chairman and has been 
active in the drawing up of the five-year 
agreement with the National Recreation 
Association for Congress sponsorship. 


Jesse Reynolds, director of the depart¬ 
ment of recreation and parks in Rich¬ 
mond, Virginia, and president-elect of 
the A RS, is the hardworking chairman of 
the 1959 Congress program committee. 
All program suggestions should be chan¬ 
neled to this committee. Forward ideas! 


Among Onr Hosts 

George T. Donoghue is general superin¬ 
tendent of the Chicago Park District and 
responsible for overall leadership of its 
program. He has been directly involved 
in construction of the lake-front parks 
which fed to the reclamation of more 
than 1,000acres fronting Lake Michigan. 


Vernon F. Hernlund, director of recrea¬ 
tion for the Chicago Park District, will 
address the Congress Institute of Admin¬ 
istrators on planning as an administrative 
function. He has been a very active mem¬ 
ber of the National Committee for A ma¬ 
te ur Baseball and the A. B. Congress. 


Arthur L. Schultz, director of the Park 
District Division of Public Information 
Service, is actively engaged on several 
Congress committees. He has been with 
the district for over twenty-five years, 
is in a position to relate problems of 
physical planning with those of program. 


anybody else who would benefit. This shared experience 
will help you understand each other, do a better local job. 
There will be something at the Congress for all. 

Photographs of some of the men who are doing some¬ 
thing about the Congress right now arc on these pages. 
What arc your plans in relation to the annual meeting in 
your chosen field? Only through active cooj>eration, one 
with another, can we best help all people to find and un¬ 
derstand “recreation in an expanding leisure.” ^ 
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Every new idea is tried out. Here , a youthful “wrecking crew” proves 
that this is good equipment.Treadmill isequippedwith a speedometer. 
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James Mitchell , employee of the recreation and park department, deni 
onstrates his miniature basketball backstop which goes up and down 


PLANNING PLAY EQUIPMENT 


V ARIETY AND INTERESTING DESIGN in play equipment 
are as important to youngsters who patronize neigh¬ 
borhood recreation centers as professional supervi¬ 
sion at the playgrounds is to their parents, and the task of 
providing and developing new equipment for use at facili¬ 
ties operated by the Los Angeles City Recreation and Park 
Department is a continuing job,* involving the efforts and 
cooperation of many people from several of its divisions. 

Some new equipment is. of course, purchased from com¬ 
mercial firms. But every new piece of apparatus gets its 
supreme test before it is acquired in quantities. It is placed 
at one playground where youthful “wrecking crews*’ soon 
prove whether or not it will stand up under “normal” usage. 

Much of the apparatus now installed in Los Angeles mu¬ 
nicipal playgrounds has been developed by the recreation 
and park department’s Recreation Improvement Committee. 

This committee, headed by Chairman Ralph Borrelli, 
director of special events, includes representatives of the 
department’s Development Shop; Construction Headquar¬ 
ters, the Maintenance Division; and the Planning and En¬ 
gineering Division, as well as a senior recreation director 
and a recreation director. 

Every new idea—whether it is the brain-child of a play¬ 
ground director, a maintenance division employee, or a 
construction worker, or is planned by the committee itself 

■ m m 

*See Recreation, May 1956, p. 224. 

Mr. Frederickson is superintendent of recreation in Los 
Angeles, California. 


—is thoroughly tested before it is developed and placed in 

service. 

When the Recreation Improvement Committee decides 
that a new idea is feasible, it is turned over to the depart¬ 
ment’s Development Shop. 

Frequently, the Development Shop makes up a miniature 
model and works with it, making modifications and im¬ 
provements, until the bugs are eliminated. Then, before 
the department accepts it for citywide use, one working 
model is built and placed at a recreation center, where our 
children put it to the acid test. If it holds up and meets 
standards of safety, usefulness, and interest, it is approved. 

Mass production of new' equipment is sometimes under¬ 
taken by the recreation and park department’s shops, and 
sometimes by firms which bid for the jobs. In any case, 
every piece of apparatus in use at Los Angeles municipal 
playgrounds is subjected to rigorous scrutiny by experts be¬ 
fore it is turned over to our children. 

However, the work of the Recreation Improvement Com¬ 
mittee is not confined solely to the development of new f 
playground apparatus. At the present time the Development 
Shop is designing new r family picnic areas, and is under 
orders to make them “different from anything seen or heard 
of before, and attentive to the imagination and interest of 
patented users.” 

It is almost a certainty that the Development Shop staff 
will face these new problems, or tasks, with a continuing ef¬ 
fort to provide interesting and functional new equipment 
for the patrons of municipal facilities. # 
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“Every new piece of 
equipment receives the 
supreme test ...” 


V* illiaui Frederickson, Jr. 


Doc Huntley, also a staff member of the Los Angeles Hecreotion nnd Park Department's devel- 
opment shop, is working on the model of a proposed picnic area to feature o fTcstern motif . 



Remembering days of fun, jumping nnd sliding in a hayloft, nn em¬ 
ployee come up with the suggestion for the obove play apporotus. 



This shork was made from a salvaged poravane, a device drogged 
under water by boots to cut 


mines from cables . Here's ingenuity! 


An octopus rocker seems to hold up well during practically constant 
trial on part of enthusiostic young riders . No “bugs” in this one! 




The Los Angeles playgrounds have the only two slides of this type 
in existence. Planned to be “differentthis one is larger of the two . 
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LAND 
FOR 
L IVINQ 


Praise be thou, //i v Lord, /or or/r svsfer, 

Mother Earth 

Who sustains and governs us, 

And produces various fruits with colored flowers 
and herbage . 

—The Canticle of the Sun, Saint Francis. 


T he F/RST thought of Noah and his party, as they 
made the greatest beachhead in the history of our 
earth, was finding land for survival. This ceaseless 
drive for land, for its contribution to the sustaining of life, 
continued through the centuries and was joined by the search 
for lands rich in precious jewels and priceless minerals, 
for wealth or convenience and comfort. 

The importance of land to survival, which began in those 
early days, and the desire for luxuries that followed, is rap¬ 
idly heing overtaken hy a new land need, partaking of the 
qualities of both. This is the urgent need of land for leisure 
use—for enjoyment of the out-of-doors, for relaxation, for 
refreshment of the spirit. 

With vast population increases and the scattering of the 
overflow from our big urban centers today, the search for 
land for living confronts Americans everywhere. William 
H. Whyte brings this into foeus very ably and forcefully in 
his recent book The Exploding Metropolis . In speaking of 
ways to obtain land, he points out: “There seem to be four 

Mr. Hay, Southern District representative for NRA, pio¬ 
neered the Tennessee state park system and served as its di¬ 
rector from 1939-1947. He is also a life member, board of 
directors, National Conference on State Parks, charier and 
honorary member, Association of Southeastern State Park 
Directors. 

V-D 



\\ illtani M. Hav 

* 

dear lessons. (1) Getting something done is primarily a 
matter of leadership, rather than research. (2) Bold vision, 
tied to some concrete benefit, can get popular support fairly 
quickly. (3) The most effective policy is to get the land first 
and rationalize the acquisition later. (4) Action itself is the 
best of all research tools to find what works and what 
doesn’t.” 

He urges action now through use of existing legislation. 
This does not call for the creation of a new level of metro¬ 
politan or regional government. The “state government has 
the power” and can produce the necessary revenue. While 
a specific land agency may he desirable in some states, it 
seems most practical, in general, to use the department that 
has the “most de facto powers.” The state seems to provide 
a logical source for funds. Open spaces in the whole metro¬ 
politan area would actually serve a wide segment of regional 
population. Funds from general revenue also mean a more 
equitable assessment of cost. 

Mr. W hyte does not rule out land acquisition by gift, 
and, in fact, encourages it. Close cooperation between local 
levels of government and the state government, as well as 
interagency cooperation within these government levels, is 
encouraged, with full use of private and civic groups. 

He emphasizes, as an important tool, the public purchase 
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of development rights. In effect, this amounts to what is 
commonly referred to as a scenic easement and has long been 
in successful use by the National Park Service. An excellent 
example is the Blue Ridge Parkway. Here the abutting land¬ 
owner agreed to keep his land in pasture or a suitable type 
of agriculture or forest practice. Similarly, the Corps of 
Engineers and the 1VA have secured flowage easements for 
water impoundments, and this is sound conservation prac¬ 
tice. It is in the puhlic interest, hurts no one, and everyone 
gains hy it. 

With a rapidly growing new highway system, exploding 
suburban residential growth, and increasing industrial ex* 

pans ion, our land has been badly defaced by bulldozers, 

* * * 

concrete, and buildings. There has been little coordination 
of these developments and other vital land uses. Total land- 
use plans, with adequate provisions for open space, are 
long overdue. It must be realized, however, that “a small 
group of central planners laving down antiseptic green belts 
is not the answer." 

r 

Problem of Administration 

The administration of government services in urban 
sprawl presents many problems of jurisdictional responsi¬ 
bilities. Much thought, planning, and action are being de¬ 
leted to attempts to find solutions. Regional planning agen¬ 
cies are multiplying rapidly. Metropolitan government has 
been considered by eities such as Nashville; Miami; Rich¬ 
mond; Philadelphia; Austin, Texas; and others. 

frank C. Moore, president of the Governmental Affairs 
foundation, offers practical advice.* His ideas are based 
on the philosophy that would “use the level of government 
closest to the community for all the public function it 
can handle ’ and “utilize cooperative intergovernmental ar¬ 
rangements, where appropriate, to obtain economic per¬ 
formance and popular approval.” He stresses the need for 
clearer definition of the kind of metropolitan or urban com¬ 
munity we are seeking, to meet present needs as well as the 
long-range needs: 

“The people of each state must decide whether they in- 
tend to: 

• Utilize the municipal or other subdivision of local gov¬ 
ernment now existing, with or without some redistribution 
of present powers, but in any event, with new opportunities 
for intergovernmental cooperation; or 

• Resort to the creation of new and larger agencies of 
government to meet the areawide needs of metropolitan 
and urban communities.” 

Mr. Moore adds: “Frankly I prefer—at least initially— 
exploration of the possibilities of the first method before 
we resort to the second.” He goes on to say that the facili¬ 
ties and services required must be provided no matter which 
course is followed, with a more equitable and adequate dis¬ 
tribution of cost. “These vital goals can be reached only by 
the cooperative efforts of government, public and private 
agencies, and citizens. Widespread knowledge of the diffi¬ 
culties to he overcome and possible routes to solutions is 
imperative.” 

* Proceedings of the American Municipal Congress, 1956. American 
Municipal Association, Washington, I). C. 


1 lie Relation of Man to Resources 

The heavy concentration within an urban environment of 
people accustomed to rural living makes imperative the pro¬ 
vision of large open areas within convenient access of ur¬ 
ban man—land for uncrowdcd, “free re-creation of bodies, 
minds, and spirits.” 

Luther GuMck proposed the thesis “that urbanization, 
in and of itself, as a pattern of life, increases the dependence 
of our culture on the natural resources, and that urbaniza¬ 
tion furthermore makes for a revised scale of conservation 
practices. ’ ** In applying this to recreation. Dr. Gnlick 
points out that the new leisure is an urban development and 
urban population has the need and desire to get into the 
country, to land and water. The impact of travel, for in¬ 
stance, can be devastating on such great parks as Yellow¬ 
stone and Yoscmite. 

I rhanization. with its increased pressure on land use, 
makes conservation in its fullest sense most essential; and a 
vigorous program of land conservation and use must be at¬ 
tained. To realize this vital goal, public and private action 
to develop and sustain this system is essential. 

Dr. Gulick cautions that action by government must he 
taken—but taken through our democratic political institu¬ 
tions. T his does not mean initiative on one level with water, 
another with land, or another with open space. Each of the 
functions should, and can, he divided into “its national, its 
regional, and its local aspects.” The job cannot be left solely 
up to the technicians, planners, independent authorities, or 
bureaucrats. The experts could probably move faster; pro¬ 
fessionals will be needed at the proper time; but little will 
be done, and made to stick, unless it follows national, state, 
and local democratic channels. 

He points out that while it is wonderful to break bottle¬ 
necks by having various functions, such as highways, water 
systems, and parks divided, it is also desirable to have these 
activities interrelated; and that condition can be achieved 
only by using government units covering a regional area. 
Planning in a vacuum by those with no concern for action 
is a poor basis of operation. It is equally inadequate to 
permit action agencies to operate without professional plan¬ 
ning assistance. 

In speaking to the annual meeting of the National Con¬ 
ference on State Parks, at Blackwater Falls State Park, West 
Virginia, in October, 1958, Edward J. Meeman, editor of the 
Memphis, Tennessee, Press Scimitar , ret ailed the land acqui¬ 
sition history of the Great Smoky Mountain National Park 
and Shelby Forest State Park. He bas summed up in brief, 
terse terms a sound method of approach, which included 
the basic advice of Messrs. Whyte, Gulick, and Moore. He 
said that this is not a job for government and professionals 
alone, but calls for equal information to and action by citi¬ 
zens and the press. 

Examples of Positive Action 

The park, parkway, and recreation area studies conducted 
by the various states, with financial and technical aid from 

*• Perspectives on Conservation: Essays on America's Natural Re¬ 
sources. John Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1958. 
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tne National Park Service, gave a fine start toward expand¬ 
ing the American park and recreation movement in the late 
thirties. Provisions have been made for the revival of these 
federal-state cooperative projects, which would include ma¬ 
jor parkland needs in metropolitan areas. Some of the plans 
and legislation furthering the conservation, expansion, and 
improvement of our recreation resources are: 

• The 85th Congress created The Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Act (Public Law 85-470), June 28, 1958 
(see page 178). This provides for a national inventory of 
all recreation resources. 

• The National Park Service has also moved forward 
with its Mission 66, a long-range plan for land acquisition 
and development. The Forest Service has also initiated a 
similar project. Operation Outdoors. 

• Some of the states have taken similar action: Massa¬ 
chusetts, on October 15, 1958, passed a Senate bill, presented 
hy the Massachusetts Department of Natural Resources and 
a Citizens’ Committee for Open Spaces, following a strong 
educational campaign on the part of both. I he commis¬ 
sioner of the department of natural resources is authorized 
to acquire, by eminent domain, lands needed for state parks, 
state forest recreation areas, and state reservations, and 
develop them when funds are available. However, authority 
to acquire lands within metropolitan park districts was left 
to the local jurisdictions encompassing those areas. The 
legislation was preceded by a report of an inventory and 
plan for development of natural resources of Massachusetts 
by the department of natural resources in January, 1958. 

• The California Public Outdoor Recreation Act was 
passed by the legislature in 1957. Objectives provide for 
(1) a review of all factors affecting public outdoor recrea¬ 
tion in the foreseeable future; (2) inventory and classifica¬ 
tion of existing and potential areas; (3) a look at the nature 
and extent of need of the people for outdoor recreation op¬ 
portunities; (4) analysis of the authority of different agen¬ 
cies and levels of government concerned with these resourc¬ 
es, and (5) the nature, location, and size of recreation land 
and water areas to be developed, together with program for 
administration, finance, and development. This act also was 
preceded by a 1956 study by the state division of beaches 
and parks. California is implementing the act through a 
special committee appointed by the governor. 

• Government at various levels is already concerned 
with this problem. State agencies, with a tradition of ac¬ 
quiring lands, are adding to their holdings each year. Game 
and fish agencies are spending Dingell Johnson funds for 
land for fishing lakes, Pittman Robinson money for land 
for game preserves. State forest departments, state parks, 
water control boards are adding new lands. With all the 
new highway construction, state highway departments must 
declare a policy of protection for parklands and needed 
open areas. Additional lands are becoming available on the 
water impoundments of the Corps of Engineers and Bureau 
of Reclamation. 

Locally, counties, school boards, and towns are acquir¬ 
ing recreation lands, in some cases in accordance with a 
long-range recreation area plan. Many new high school 


properties contain thirty to fifty acres or more which are 
designed for both school and community recreation use. 
Urban renewal authorities, housing, schools, parks are all 
acquiring lands, singly and jointly, within the cities them¬ 
selves. There are many good examples of local interagency 
cooperation in buying lands for joint use. With a similar 
effort at the state level, intergovernment steps could easily 
follow. 

Conclusion 

It seems that present government machinery can do a 
lot to lick this problem and lick it immediately. Inter¬ 
agency cooperation at the local and state level can do much 
to start wheels rolling; intergovernment action will add 
force and strength; utilization of private organizations, 
civic groups, citizens’ effort will transmute endeavor into 
reality. 

Scientific planning and technological development in in¬ 
dustry and commerce have far outstripped that in govern¬ 
ment, while progress in social science and planning, affect¬ 
ing the fundamental well-being of the people, has lagged 
far behind. Today, our great prohlein is one of human re¬ 
sources. The very permanency of our democratic institu¬ 
tions, of our government itself, rests on our ability to keep 
our social development in pace with industrial and techni¬ 
cal growth. 

A more abundant life for all requires a healthier and 
happier environment. It implies more beautiful and pleas¬ 
ant surroundings, with our well-planned and orderly cities, 
serving not only the industrial and commercial needs of the 
people but satisfying as well their cultural, esthetic, and rec¬ 
reation desires. Because of improved and expanded means 
of transportation, closely connecting city with country, it 
means a countryside in which natural beauty is conserved 
or restored, with its rivers clean and unpolluted, its hill¬ 
sides, and its noncommercial areas largely wooded. 

That all this may be, there must first be the public desire 
that it shall be. Our highly mechanized, highly competitive 
industrial society, which compels people to work and live 
together, has made possible unparalleled leisure time. It has 
also made the satisfaction of this leisure virtually impera¬ 
tive. Man must rest from his labors—he must recreate. The 
problem is simply where, and all that it implies. The full 
use of all energies, whether from fission or fusion, through 
the cooperative effort of all—public, technical, citizen, civic 
and newspaper—is vital. Land for living is a need and re¬ 
sponsibility of all. # 


The bulldozers of big contractors , real estate 
operators, and industrial engineers are dicta• 
ting the shape of cities of the future and the way 
a people must live. There is no thought of living 
“in the flow of nature.” Urban man has thrown 
plans to the winds and is living a catch-as-catch- 
can existence dominated by impermanence , 
speed and fluidity of movement . He is divorcing 
himself from the earth , and in this divorcement 
he is losing contact with elemental and spiritual 

things _ —Sigurd F . Olson in Perspectives on 

Conservation. 
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T he importance of linking seden¬ 
tary hobbies with increased physi¬ 
cal activity has been stressed by Presi¬ 
dent Eisenhower, Vice-President Nixon, 
and other administration officials, in 
their concern for the fitness of our 
youth, and improvement of their gen¬ 
erally low level of physical condition. 
In this connection, bike riding has been 
emphasized as an enjoyable physical 
exercise. It is one of the most flexible, 
adaptable, beneficial, and inexpensive 
activities in which young people, and/or 
other ages can participate, alone or in 
a recreation group. 

It is flexible because it can be carried 
on in small areas, on eity play streets, 
on school tracks during the summer 
months, and for bike picnics, camping 
trips, or one-day tours to nearby points 
of interest. It is adaptable because art 
classes can use bikes to get to scenic 
areas by way of secondary roads and 
paths inaccessible to cars; camera clubs, 
nature study groups, bird watchers, and 
others can utilize the reliable two-wheel- 

I er in the same way. It is beneficial, since 
it helps develop strong bodies; keeps 
riders out in the sun and air; and is of¬ 
ten the medium by which youngsters 
broaden their interests in many other 
group activities. 

Bicycling is a low-eost activity 
because virtually every child in the 
country owns a two-wheeler during his 
formative years; thus the recreation 
organization does not have to invest in 
equipment. A single supervisor can be 
assigned to a bike elub during its initial 
period and for initial field trips, after 

John W. Newton is director of infor¬ 
mation , Bicycle Institute of America . 


Mav i** American Bike Month, amt Pat 
Boone, TV and movie star, i» committee 
chairman thin year. Free hike inspection* 
and twelve safety rule* will he highlighted. 

John W. Newton 

Wheeling Toward 

Fitness 


which elected officers will guide the 
elub. 

“America’s children should ride their 
bikes more,” was one of the President’s 
comments, when discussing plans to 
raise the nation’s physical standards. 
Dr. Paul Dudley White, his consult¬ 
ing cardiac specialist and a strong 
advocate of bike use, said: “I would like 
to put everybody on bikes . . . not onee 
in a while, but regularly, as a routine.” 
Other medical authorities have similar¬ 
ly lauded the two-wheeler. 

Dr. Shane MacCarlhy, executive di¬ 
rector of the President’s Council on 
Youth Fitness, has said: “No sport is 
more appropriate than cycling, to unite 
the efforts of children and parents for 
health and happiness.” 

Coaches also approve highly of the 
bicycle to improve general condition 
and build up athletes’ stamina. The late 
Knnte Rockne, in creating his famous 
teams at Notre Dame, and Carl Snavely, 
while creating his famed unbeaten grid 
machines at Cornell, used two-wheelers 
to develop lung capacity, leg drive, and 
staying power. 

Teenage bike clubs should be encour¬ 
aged to hold bike tours, picnics, and 
camping trips during the summer; fam¬ 
ily bike hikes can be developed; streets 
or areas in each community can be des¬ 
ignated as “bike recreation areas” on 
certain days each week; bike racks can 
be installed in community centers to en¬ 
courage increased cycling (the Bicycle 
Institute of America, 122 East 42nd 
Street, New York 17, will provide free 
rack plans); interest in bike tours can 
be developed through American Youth 
Hostels, and efforts should be made to 


have those engaged in sedentary activi¬ 
ties, such as photography and painting, 
get to their scenic sites via the two- 
wheeler for basic exercise. High-school 
tracks make an excellent surface for 
summer vacation riding; bike paths 
might be encouraged through local 
parks and school campuses, and the 
parking areas of shopping centers can 
be used for organized riding programs, 
such as drill teams in local parades. 

Organization of a bicycle club is 
easily accomplished. Its members must 
plan routes; provide maps and mark 
sites of interest; provide variety on 
trips; make allowances for the less ex¬ 
perienced riders while planning tours; 
and, in general, keep interest high in 
club activities. 

Another popular bicycle activity is 
the bicycle-safety program. These are 
widely sponsored across the country, 
by organizations such as Kiwanis and 
Optimists Clubs and Junior Chambers 
of Commerce. ( See RECREATION, May , 
1958. Instructions and rules are avail - 
able from the Bicycle Institute.) 

Publicity generated by activities such 
as these can be valuable to recreation 
organizations. Bicycle programs lend 
themselves to news pictures and stories 
which give the community the oppor¬ 
tunity to see recreation in action for 
the entertainment, health, and safety 
of its younger citizens. Bike riding 
can also bind much of a recreation or¬ 
ganization's work together, acting as 
a catalytic agent on youngsters of vari¬ 
ous interests and backgrounds. This de¬ 
lightful, healthful outdoor sport would 
also go a long way toward improving 
the physical condition of our youth. 
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SENIORS GIVE SERVICE 


The recreation center in 
Montgomery , Alabama , is a bee¬ 
hive of activities for senior citizens. 


SOUTHERN 


M aking themselves useful and 
happy, senior citizens of Mont¬ 
gomery, Alabama, are proving there is 
a lot of service mileage in men and 
women past retirement age. The near 
six hundred who have become affiliated 
with the eight active senior-citizen clubs 
have learned that “Golden Age” means 
a golden opportunity to serve their com¬ 
munity. 

The clubs are coordinated with the 
president and secretary of each group 
making up a central council which sets 
up citywide program ideas. However, 
more important is the emphasis on out¬ 
put rather than intake , which provides 
opportunity for every member to make 
personal contributions to his fellow 
citizens in a dozen ways. So much in 
demand are the members’ services that 
plans are now under way to set up a 
card file from which the various agen¬ 
cies in Montgomery can choose volun¬ 
teer help. 

These men and women are not with¬ 
out experience. Many are contributing, 
in the golden-age clubs, talents they 
had before retiring and others are find¬ 
ing ways to help. Combining their own 
ideas with suggestions from Mrs. Edith 
Upchurch, director of social recreation, 
and her staff, they have already been 
engaged to help in telephone solicita¬ 
tions for United Appeals and the March 
of Dimes. 

The women have dressed hundreds of 
dolls for the Salvation Army’s Christ¬ 
mas program, and their needles have 
flashed to repair clothing they collected 
for the Council of Jewish Women in its 
annual drive to aid needy families. The 
men have pitched in to do their share 
by repairing toys and collecting radios 

i 


and magazines for distribution among 
mental hospitals in the state. Many of 
the members correspond with the “for¬ 
gotten” patients; others make quilts 
and lap robes for the sick. 

One group has completed training at 
the Air Defense Filter Center in Mont¬ 
gomery, one of the vast network of air 
force skywatch stations. Another group 
works long hours, stuffing envelopes for 
the League of Women Voters. 

However, Montgomery goldcn-agers 
are not all business. They find time for 
recreation and entertainment and oc¬ 
casionally plot functions for the entire 
city’s enjoyment. Their model antique 
and hobby show is an annual event, 
with displays in the Montgomery Mu¬ 
seum of Fine Arts. The public has an¬ 
other opportunity to see the golden- 
agers’ handwork at the South Alabama 
Fair each year in the State Coliseum. 
Members take turns at the display booth 
to answer questions. 

Dancing, spelling hees. songfests, and 
skits make up the entertainment at joint 
meetings of the clubs. At least once a 
year, members are furnished transpor¬ 
tation to a nearby lake for a day of fish¬ 
ing and picnic fun. 

For their own fun and information, 
several of the members publish a month¬ 
ly bulletin, Golden Age Notes, which 
carries along with news items about 
members, information about monthly 
meeting dates and reports of previous 
meetings. A special feature of the pub¬ 
lication, which is written, folded, and 
mailed by the members, is an apartment 
rental section, giving locations and 
costs of suitable vacant apartments, 
which have been inspected for safety 
factors, with respect to older persons. 


The clubs are sponsored either by 
churches or by civic organizations in 
the city. The city bears the expense of 
the golden-age program for four of the 
clubs. Sponsoring churches pick up the 
tab for the others. 

Transportation has been, and re¬ 
mains, one of the most pressing prob¬ 
lems. The Montgomery Boys’ Club fur¬ 
nishes a bus for special occasions, hut 
many of the members are limited in 
their ability to attend meetings when 
dependent on family cars. 

Organization 

The golden-age clubs are open to men 
and women over fifty years of age and 
are sponsored by the city recreation de¬ 
partment. Their general purpose is to 
enrich the lives of older adults by pro¬ 
viding opportunities to participate in 
activities designed to meet their basic 
needs—to give them a feeling of be¬ 
longing within a group, to enable them 
to enjoy new experiences, to express 
themselves through creative activities, 
and to make a worthwhile contribution 
to their community. There are no dues 
or fees. 

There are eight small neighborhood 
clubs. These groups meet once a month, 
and each group has its own officers. 
Once a month all neighborhood clubs 
come together for a citywdde meeting. 
The central governing body is known as 
the golden-age council and is composed 
of two representatives of each neigh¬ 
borhood club. It meets monthly to for¬ 
mulate plans for the golden-age clubs. 

Program 

The club program has three aspects: 
recreation, community service, and 
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There is n lot of ser\iee mileage in men an<I women past re¬ 
tirement age. Give them ample opportunity to experienee the 
rieli salisfnelions that are to he derived from doing for others. 



Repairing clothes for needy families Is one of the activities of 
the busy seniors of the Alabama elnb. Members’ services are 
greatly in demand by many ageneies in lbe IMoiitgomery area. 


adult education. Recreation activities 
include weekly craft classes; hobby and 
antique show; spring fashion show; 
all-day fishing trips and picnics; Easter- 
hat parade; song fests; dramatics; and 
games. 

Adult education includes sessions on 
social security; mental hygiene; hous¬ 
ing for the aged; latest medical findings 
in the field of geriatrics; family-life 
conference on needs and interests of 
older adults; an annual older adult con¬ 
ference at Blue Lake; and book reviews. 

The Christmas doll-dressing project 
for the Salvation Army is dearest to 
the heart of the golden-agcrs. The Sal¬ 
vation Army found that, by purchasing, 
their dolls for Christmas baskets un¬ 
dressed. they could buy eight limes as 
many for the same amount of money. 
The golden-agers were delighted to as¬ 
sume the responsibility for dressing 
them. The women could not have put 
more work on them if they had been 
making christening clothes for their 
grandchildren. The originality shown 
in the dresses was amazing! There were 
ballet dancers, brides, Bermuda shorts, 
evening clothes, and one little white- 
headed doll dressed as a little old lady 
in lavender and lace. This was certainly 
an opportunity for them to express 
themselves creatively. 

The magazine and radio collection 
for the state mental hospital is a year- 
round project. The director of the men¬ 
tal health society pointed out the need 
for magazines and radios and appealed 
to them for help. The response was over¬ 
whelming. On the first collection, there 
were over a thousand magazines and 
twenty-four radios. Since the senior 
citizens were so enthusiastic ahout the 


project, it was decided to let them take 
their collection to Bryce’s Hospital in 
Tuscaloosa. It was an all-day trip (hun¬ 
dred miles). They were taken into all 
the wards and met many of the patients. 
They came home wanting to do more 
and more. They have collected clothes, 
made lap robes, knitted sweaters, and 
pieced quilts, which have been sent reg¬ 
ularly to the hospital. There are a great 
many patients in the hospital who have 
been neglected by their families. Some 
have had no contact with the outside 
world for many, many years. Some time 
ago, a list of these patients was issued 
and the golden-agers were asked to cor¬ 
respond with them. Some have kept up 
the correspondence for more than two 
years. 

Adult education is the newest phase 
of the program. Regular meetings and 
the newspaper are means of passing on 
information concerning people in this 
age group. Several excellent films from 
the state department of mental health— 
the latest, Adventuring in Maturity , 
dealing with the psychological factors 
involved in growing old—have been 
shown. Cecil Simpson, local director of 
Social Security, has met with the group 
several times, to give the latest facts on 
Social Security; new government regu¬ 
lations concerning public housing were 
published in an issue of the Notes . Sev¬ 
eral ministers have discussed “The 
Church’s Ministry to its Senior Citi¬ 
zens” and the “Spiritual Side of Grow¬ 
ing Old.” The latest findings in the field 
of geriatrics are passed on to the group. 
Last spring the family life institute held 
a three-day workshop dealing with all 
phases of the life of an older adult. The 
golden-agers attended en masse, prov¬ 


ing they were eager for such informa¬ 
tion. 

The spring fashion show held last 
year was so popular that another is a 
“must.” The fashion show evolved 
from the thought that all women, re¬ 
gardless of age, like to look lovely and 
he admired. How true it was! There 
were twenty-five models (this year there 
will he nearer fifty), all over sixty years 
of age. The oldest was eighty-four and 
she was the loveliest one in the parade, 
in a beautiful nylon lace dress and 
thirty-five-dollar hat. All clothes were 
loaned by The Montgomery Fair and 
most of the models hought the clothes 
they wore—they just liked the idea of 
being so dressed up. 

The hobby and antique show gives an 
opportunity to display articles made 
in craft classes, thus stimulating inter¬ 
est there. It is usually quite good (it’s 
an animal event), but the antique show 
is much more interesting. Here is op¬ 
portunity to share with others precious 
little keepsakes and family treasures. 
One golden-ager brought a pair of danc¬ 
ing shoes dating back to 1787 and 
another displayed his grandmother’s 
wedding dress, over 125 years old. 
There was a hlue-back speller, and many 
other schoolbooks saved from their first 
years in school, flat silver, vases, dishes, 
pictures, and all types of handwork and 
clothes. Each golden-ager would tell 
you the entire history and relive all the 
memories of her exhibit, as she checked 
it in, thus we were still checking in arti¬ 
cles long after the show opened. The 
next year, there were two full days for 
entering exhibits, thereby allowing time 
to enjoy memories with the golden- 
ager. # 
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A Policy ... Part I 

* 

“The importance of parks and recreation as a public 
service has been definitely established . . .” 


The policy outlined below has been 
approved by both the Greensboro Parks 
and Recreation Commission and their 
city council . 

The provision of park and recreation 
facilities and a recreation program for 
the use and convenience of the citizens 
of Greensboro, North Carolina, is a pub¬ 
lic service rendered by the municipality 
in response to a clear expression of need 
by the people. This public service is es¬ 
sentially of equal importance with many 
of the other municipal public services 
traditionally rendered by a municipal- 
ity. 

In the field of recreation, the pro¬ 
vision of park and recreation areas and 
their operation by the municipality has 
proven to be the most economical and 
most convenient method of supplying 
these services to the public. The citizens 
of Greensboro have repeatedly ex¬ 
pressed their requests to the municipal¬ 
ity, in numerous proposals, for the im¬ 
provement of existing parklands and the 
acquisition of additional properties for 


this purpose. A clear mandate in favor 
of recreation was expressed in the elec¬ 
tion of July 25, 1950, when the use of 
tax money for recreation purposes was 
approved and a levy of ten cents on the 
tax rate was specifically authorized. 

The importance of parks and recrea¬ 
tion as a public service has been defi¬ 
nitely established throughout the coun¬ 
try. Particularly is this true in larger 
urban centers where a fully developed 
recreation program has been found es¬ 
sential to the well-being of all citizens, 
especially to those unable to afford 
large expenditures for private recrea¬ 
tion facilities. Responsible industrial 
concerns, seeking new locations, fre¬ 
quently measure a community’s spirit 
hy the quality of its public recreation 
program and by the interest in heauti- 
fication as expressed in the public park 
system. They have serious reservations 
about locating new plants in any city 
that does not provide an atmosphere of 
pleasant community living through a 
complete park and recreation program. 

In the past, when Greensboro was 


small, and a recreation program was not 
definitely established, parklands in the 
city were acquired primarily through 
gifts from individuals or land develop- 
ers. A considerable amount of land has 
actually been secured by this process, but 
property so obtained can hardly be re¬ 
garded as adequate for a modern park 
and recreation program. Certainly, for 
the future, because of growing popula¬ 
tion and its greater requirements for 
these functions, it seems certain that 
haphazard gifts of residual parcels of 
land having no other economic use can 
hardly provide a comprehensive pattern 
of adequate sites for park and recrea¬ 
tion purposes. 

It is for these reasons that a strong, 
positive, and continuing policy for the 
acquisition, improvement, and manage¬ 
ment of park and recreation areas is 
essential. The underlying problem is 
one of site acquisition and one which 
deserves a definite policy for allevia¬ 
tion, in order that a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of parks and recreation areas can 
be developed for the public benefit. 

Policy Statement 

Acquisition of Park and Recreation 
Areas. In order to keep pace with the 
growth of the community and the fuller 
requirements of an adequate recreation 
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program, Greensboro will systematic¬ 
ally seek the dedication and acquisition 
of properties for park and recreation 
purposes hy all legal methods available 
to it. Any land acquired for park and 
recreation functions, by whatever 
means, shall be considered to be added 
to the total pool of properties for this 
purpose. 

The gift of properties to the munici¬ 
pality for this purpose will be accepted, 
upon the recommendation of the parks 
and recreation commission, provided 
the title to such land is not restricted 
so as to prevent use of the property for 
other purposes, as changing circum¬ 
stances may require. 

The designation of land for park 
purposes, in new subdivision develop¬ 
ments, with the advice and consent of 
the parks and recreation commission, 
shall be encouraged. Land in new sub¬ 
divisions, turned over to the city be¬ 
cause of the existence of a storm-drain¬ 
age problem, will be maintained to care 
for storm drainage primarily and there¬ 
after may l>e designated for park and 
recreation purposes. 

Park Acquisition Fund'. To promote 
orderly acquisition of property for park 
and recreation purposes and in order 
to preserve the vested interest that the 
community has in such properties, there 
shall be established a special fund to 
be known as the park acquisition fund. 
Th is fund may be used along with other 
resources for the purchase of needed 
park and recreation sites. It may be 
augmented in the following ways: 

• By appropriation of tax money, col¬ 
lected under the authorized tcn-cent 
levy for recreation purposes. 

• By proceeds from the sale of any 
property previously used for public 
park and recreation functions. 

• By transfer of money from other 
funds whenever park properties are re¬ 
assigned to other city functions. 

• By contributions from developers, 
made in Keu of providing parks or other 
open spaces under any requirement of 
the subdivision regulations. 

• By gifts or contributions from indi¬ 
viduals and organizations favoring the 
expansion of park properties. 

• By appropriation of nontax revenues. 
Alienation of Park and Recreation 
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Areas. It shall be the policy of Greens¬ 
boro to maintain, insofar as possible, 
in j>er|>etuity, areas for park and rec¬ 
reation purposes, for the benefit of all 
the people. Properties now so devoted 
shall continue to be used in this manner 
until changing circumstances compel 
their reassignment to other uses. 

Whenever park and recreation prop¬ 
erties are required for other purposes, 
adequate compensation shall be made 
either by providing equivalent proper¬ 
ties for park purposes or by a proper 
payment or appropriation to the park 
acquisition fund. Where such alienation 
of park and recreation properties is pro¬ 
posed, a public hearing on the subject 
shall be held by the parks and recrea¬ 
tion commission before the commission 
shall act to approve or disapprove such 


of park areas and recreation facilities 
on all lands dedicated or devoted to 
such uses. There shall be no construc¬ 
tion on or development of park or rec¬ 
reation properties without the prior 
consent of the parks and recreation com¬ 
mission and only in accordance with 
plans prepared by the commission and 
the department. 

The maintenance, supervision, and 
operation of all city-owned parks and 
recreation areas shall be the duty of the 
recreation department, with the advice 
of the parks and recreation commission. 

In view of this assignment of main¬ 
tenance, supervision, and operation to 
the recreation department and the parks 
and recreation commission, there shall 
be no alteration of any city-owned parks 
or recreation properties beyond normal 



Some park areas, used for rcerealion purposes, now sporl u lira modern free-play 
sculpture, like lhis equipment on the shore of Lake Merritt, Oakland, California. 


alienation and no such alienation shall 
take place without the approval of the 
said commission. 

Whenever existing park or recreation 
property is required for street purposes 
or other public or private uses, a sum 
of money equal to the fair market value 
of the property so alienated shall be 
credited to the park aquisition fund, 
in order that additional purchases may 
be made at appropriate locations and 
in order that the total amount of land 
devoted to park and recreation purposes 
shall not be diminished. 

Development and Operation. The parks 
and recreation commission and the rec¬ 
reation department shall prepare and 
maintain plans for the development, 
landscaping, and physical improvement 


maintenance by any public or private 
agency, including other departments of 
the city government and there shall be 
no cutting of trees without the prior 
approval of the department and the 
commission. 

The parks and recreation commission 
shall have full and complete authority 
over the trimming and removal of all 
shade trees, hedges, and shrubs growing 
on the public streets of Greensboro and 
the planting of same upon such streets 
and, with the consent of the respective 
owners, shall have full and complete 
authority over the trimming and re¬ 
moval of all shade trees, hedges, and 
shrubs overhanging the public streets, 
parks, and parkways. 

(Part II continued on next page.) 
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PARK AND RECREATION FACILITIES-. 

Planning Park and Recreation Areas Part II 


Experience points up important “do’s 

and dont’s” in modern park and recreation planning . 


Walter L. Scott 

The basic fundamentals involved in 
planning park and recreation areas* 
necessitate close attention to details 
time and experience have proved of 
practical value. 

Although some of these may seem 
elementary, they merit repetition. 

1. Get the best trained, technical, 
artistic men available to do the actual 
planning; these should be profession¬ 
ally experienced and mature. This is 
the most important point of all. 

2. Planning park and recreation 
areas is seldom a one-man job. Plans 
are usually made better after qualified 
and interested persons have been given 
a chance to make suggestions. Even 
after plans have been drawn lip and 
cleared by all necessary officials, it’s 
more than a one-inan task to preserve 
them, without forced changes, from 
conniving political maneuvers. This is 
where the executive needs the support 
of a commission, possibly three com¬ 
missions—park, recreation, and plan¬ 
ning—and. perhaps, even the city man¬ 
ager and city council. One aggressive, 
influential person or one strong organ¬ 
ization might be forceful enough to 
overpower one courageous professional 
man, but if the professional groups 
mentioned above stand firm, selfish in¬ 
terests usually cannot prevail. This is a 
fundamental principle and cannot be 
compromised. 

3. Keep areas balanced, whenever 
possible, between tranquil, landscaped, 
grassy areas and space accommodating 
more active recreation. Some recreation 
people forget that one of the best forms 
of recreation can be a pleasant drive 
through a beautiful park or an hour 
of meditation, lying stretched out on 

* Remarks from an address before the 1958 
Conference of llie California League of Cilies. 


a quiet grassy area near stream or 
flowers. 

4. Capitalize upon unusual topogra¬ 
phy and beautiful scenery. A little brook 
running down a natural hill into a small 
lake can be an eye-catcher. If the road 
skirts an ocean blufT, landscape it to en¬ 
hance the view. 

5. If nature hasn’t provided inter¬ 
esting topographical features, build 
them in. In New Orleans, a small hill 
was built into a park, to give children 
an experience flat terrain couldn’t pro¬ 
vide. Why not plant one hundred dif¬ 
ferent kinds of shrubs and trees in an 
area so groups of school children, 
scouts, even adults can learn their 
names? 

6. Cities with well-developed and 
beautifully landscaped park and rec¬ 
reation areas attract homeowners and 
often help maintain, if not increase, 
property values. In the end, this means 
higher assessed valuation and lower 
taxes. 

7. Consider the ‘‘tapering” principle, 
in planning a park or recreation area 
layout. Mart with the least active area: 
lead from the grassy passive areas to 
the space for tiny tots and their mothers, 
to the kindergarten plot, to the small 
children’s playground, to the volleyball, 
basketball, and softball courts and dia¬ 
monds for older children, to the tennis 
courts, adult softball, baseball, and, fi¬ 
nally, to the football field.** 

8. Plan each park and recreation 
area with overall use in mind. Be pa¬ 
tient with those neighbors who “don’t 
want a ball diamond in ‘our park.” 

9. Set high standards for construc¬ 
tion of facilities. Use Class A materials. 

**This principle can be applied in Long 
Beach, where land is level. Mr. Scolt agrees il 
is less applicable where lopography is uneven. 


10. Be consistent in your architec¬ 
tural style within one park area. A 
hodgepodge of buildings, executed in 
a variety of styles—for example, con¬ 
temporary, Spanish, and Colonial—is 
very unattractive. 

11. It is usually better to group many 
services in one first-class building than 
in a dozen shacks scattered throughout 
an area, as is so often done on many 
California beaches. 

12. Consider appropriate conces¬ 
sions which add appeal to areas, are not 
inconsistent with park use, and can be 
a source of revenue. If concessions are 
privately operated, set very high stand¬ 
ards and write appropriate, foolproof 
safeguards and cancellation clauses into 
the contracts. 

13. Have regard for the neighbors, 
to the extent this is possible. Never in¬ 
flict heavy traffic, obnoxiously bright 
night lighting, nearby stables, crowds 
of noisy spectators upon them, when, by 
careful planning, these can be avoided. 

14. Adequate provision must be 
made for ofT-street parking. For in¬ 
stance, an eighteen-hole golf course 
should have about two hundred spaces 
for cars. Parking lots need not be a 
bleak eyesore. They can be attractive by 
use of trees and screen landscaping. 

15. Avoid ugly fencing throughout 
areas. Screen planting can often hide 
necessary fencing, especially if it is un¬ 
attractive. There is also a new link fenc¬ 
ing available, sprayed with plastic, in 
various colors, thus making it eye ap¬ 
pealing as well as functional. (See April 
Recreation “ Market News” — Ed.) 

16. Before planning a large zoo or 
a regional golf course, it might be best 
first to consult adjoining cities and 'or 
counties to see if they have similar plans 
in mind. Maybe their plans are so com¬ 
prehensive you can be spared the trou¬ 
ble and expense of duplication. 

Mr. Scott is supervisor of physical edu¬ 
cation, Long Beach Unified School Dis¬ 
trict, and director of municipal and 
school recreation , Long Beach , Califor¬ 
nia. 
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TEENAGERS 

CHILDREN 

iSnncv Eielistcndt 

“This was the perfect niche 
for teenage actors ” 


ACT FOR 




<(TT 0\v come we don’t do plays for adults?” “Why 
A X don’t we do Seven Keys to Baldpale or a good mys¬ 
tery like that?” “Are we always just going to do plays for 
kids?” 

These were the kinds of questions being asked at an 
early meeting of the Bay Teen Players, a new r high-school 
drama group sponsored by the Whitefish Bay [Wisconsin] 
Department of Adult Education and Recreation. As director 
of th is new group, 1 had rather firmly channeled their first 
efforts towards a play for children, in the hope that they 
would feci truly rewarded for their efforts. 

For when teenagers emulate adults in theatrical role- 
playing. there is always the risk of doing such an immature 
job that they will be subject to a certain amount of ridicule. 
Second, there is the problem of finding an audience. Our 
community is a suburb of Milwaukee, and there are many 
adult drama groups in the area all clamoring for an audi¬ 
ence. \\ ho, besides a handful of parents and friends, would 
come to see these youngsters in Seven Keys to Bald pate 
when half a dozen adult groups can do better? 

So we had settled on Sleeping Beauty and went into pro¬ 
duction. Our dates were set. We had been invited to per¬ 
form for all the playgrounds in Whitefish Bay. I sincerely 
hoped that the audience response would be such that the 
Bay Teens would find reasons for playing for children for 
themselves. 

Yet these questions still came up. There was still a hank¬ 
ering to do something for their peers and for their parents. 
They worked hard and did a good job, partly hecanse they 
had obligations to meet, partly to placate their director. 

Sleeping Beauty can now be termed a successful produc¬ 
tion for a first effort. Scene changes were slower than they 
might have been and the audience was restive at times; but, 
when the lights flickered and the wicked old fairy appeared, 
the audience screamed and tittered. One could feci the 
actors and stagehands getting that genuine feeling of satis¬ 
faction coming from a convincing performance. 

1 was positive this was a perfect niche for teenage ac- 


Mrs. Eichsteadt, director of the Bay Players , is a member 
of the White fish Bay Department of Recreation and Adult 
Education and has had extensive theatrical experience. 


tors. They have the potential to do the exaggerated imagin¬ 
ative acting that children’s theater needs. They could he 
less inhibited than adults, if need be. Here was something 
they could do better than adults! But they were not con¬ 
vinced! At our first meeting the questions came again. “ That 
was okay, but now can’t we do something for adults?” This 
was said in many different ways. 

Something for Adults 

We chose two good one-acters, obviously meant for teen¬ 
age actors, one about camping, the other concerning a girls’ 
boarding school. Everyone put forth a concerted effort. In 
addition to rehearsing and building what few set pieces we 
did use, the cast and crew had to set about the laborious 
task of selling tickets. 

To them it was deflating to find that there was no great 
demand for tickets. They knew that they were going to be 
great, but in a town of rather sophisticated theatergoers, 
they found people quite reluctant to buy tickets—not their 
parents and close friends, of course, but they could never 
fill the house. The Bay Teens could not help but remember 
fondly the full houses that they had played to earlier in the 
summer, and how nice it was not to have to push tickets. 
At performance time they again did a creditable job, but 
they could not help but be disturbed by the slim, though 
appreciative audience. “All that work,” someone said, “and 
only about a hundred and fifty people saw it.” 

“Let’s IMav for Kids!” 

By this time our summer was over and it wasn’t until 
mid-fall that we assembled for our first winter season. The 
, first thing we discussed was our old problem, whom to plav 
for. “I want you to decide where your talents lie,” 1 said. 
“Think it over carefully before we settle on what plays to 
do this year.” 

“Let’s play for kids, where we’re appreciated,” someone 
said. And k *I think we do as good or better joh playing for 
kids than we do of anything else. And I think we do it 
better than some adults would.” 

And so the switch was made, this time probahly for good. 
Since then we have had very few suggestions that we change 
objectives. When a new inemher joins and seems surprised 
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that we don’t do adult plays, it is satisfying to have an “old- 
guard’* member retort, “Do you want to work your heart 
out on a job that somebody else can do better?” or “Do you 
want to play to a half-empty house? We want an audience!” 

The Bay Teen Players are well into their second year. 
They can certainly he called a successful teenage theater in 
every sense of the word. Their membership has doubled 
and their audiences increase and seem more pleased with 
each successive production. One of the biggest reasons they 
are successful is because these young people have found 
their forte—entertaining children—a forte which they, as 
teenagers, can fill better than any other age level. 

A second reason why they can be termed successful is 
the total participation each member has within the group. 
If you join the Bay Teen Players and want to act. you are 
guaranteed an opportunity to act. If you want to build 
scenery, there is always scenery to be built. A place is found 
in each production for every aspiring actor, each ambitious 
stagehand. 

Procedures 

We do not work fast; we have only a few productions to 
our credit. One reason for this comparatively slow progress 
is a system that we, as a group, have devised for creating 
a play to suit our numbers and talents. Perhaps it is not 
a realistic system, since its theories cannot be practiced in 
other walks of life, but its intrinsic values outweigh this 
seeming flaw. 

The system involves writing the play to suit the avail¬ 
able actors, thus utilizing the principles of true creative 
drama. As a group, we estimate the number of actors wc 
will have, plan the scenes, then write them. After the script 
is completed, we hold tryouts and, naturally, the more cap- 
ahle actors get the better parts. Rut every member ivho wants 
a part has at least one role. 

Naturally this system of “writing our own” takes a little 
longer and may not always be possible. But never have 1 
known any group to feel so much a part of a play. It is 
because they are responsible for its creation. However, 


these plays are not just thrown together. If they are tossed 
off like that, they are usually a hodgepodge. And high-school 
youngsters will not put up with a tacky job; they want to 
know where they’re going and why. This is where our “sys¬ 
tem” comes in. 

We used it for presenting Raggedy Ann and Andy. We 
were looking for something that had not been overdone. 
The next night there were at least fifteen copies of various 
Raggedy Ann stories to read. Each person who brought one 
reported on it and by the end of that evening we knew, 
roughly, what plot line we were going to follow. Then came 
the hard work. We sketchily outlined a plot and the number 
of scenes. Three or four people volunteered to get up and 
try to act out what they imagined the first scene to be. A 
fast notetaker took down as much of what they said as pos¬ 
sible. I then took these notes and tried to assemble it into 
workable form and had scripts mimeographed. The same la¬ 
borious process was followed for each scene. 

Next came casting. I don’t feel that teenagers want to 
be judges of their peers; they know how many hard feelings 
it causes and they don’t want to feel responsible. Rehearsals 
began, the script was written and rewritten. 

I cannot begin to describe the enthusiasm of this group. 
They vied for chances to make and distribute posters, to 
sew costumes, even sell tickets. Tickets never cost more than 
a quarter and they found them easy to sell, but let us not 
discredit their drive and enthusiasm. 

As performance time came near there also developed a 
wonderful esprit de corps. When Carl developed the measles 
and had to be replaced two days before showtime, someone 
else knew his part so well it was a simple matter to replace 
him. When Jane, who was to play a ballerina, discovered 
that Alice had had ballet lessons she suggested they switch 
parts so the ballerina be more authentic. One and all, they 
were working for a common cause and they worked hard. 
It is not so much that these youngsters are completely dedi¬ 
cated to the theater, though they have learned a lot about 
its inner workings, but that they have learned the secret of 
working together. # 


rroafrital 


Beatrice H. Ilill 


The February, 1959, issue of Hospi¬ 
tal Management carries an article of in¬ 
terest to many recreation specialists in 
hospitals. Sister Christina, R.T., of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Amsterdam, New 
York, writes about “Music in the De¬ 
partment of Radiology.” This is a new 
area for the use of recreation in hospi¬ 
tals, and Sister Christina suggests a 
comprehensive program of music for pa¬ 
tients receiving radiological treatment. 

In the House of Representatives. 
86th Congress, John E. Fogarty, of 


Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting •Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


Rhode Island, introduced Bill 11 1 9 of 
interest to many of us working with the 
ill and handicapped. Mr. Fogarty states, 
“. . . some of the most severely handi¬ 
capped persons are being denied serv¬ 
ices because such ... do not appear to 
be feasible for them, under the defini¬ 
tion of rehabilitation found in present 
legislation ... a vocational rehabilita¬ 
tion act. . . .” This new bill, if passed, 
“. .. will mean that rehabilitation agen¬ 
cies may begin services for people who 
may not appear to be employable fol¬ 
lowing services.” In addition, Mr. Fog¬ 
arty also says, “. . . there are many 
badly’ needed rehabilitation facilities 
for which there is no federal assistance 
at this time.” For further information, 


write Mr. Fogarty at the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

■P The Altro Health and Rehabilitation 
Service of New York has completed 
An Experiment in Mental-Patient Re¬ 
habilitation. The study concerns the 
use of a sheltered workshop that for¬ 
merly serviced tuberculosis patients, in 
a new program for posthospitalized 
mental patients. Factors concerning 
recreation participation in the hospital 
and their effect on posthospital rehabil¬ 
itation are among the many topics dis¬ 
cussed. Copies of this publication are 
available from the Russell Sage Foun¬ 
dation, 505 Park Avenue, New York 22, 
at $2.50. # 
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MONROE TRUCKS 


O 1 r •< t r*ct( 

Pfl'et* l> OiKOun; • 

T• Church**. Club*. 

L»dQtt. School* 

*rt* All Organic** 
lt*-i|. 

Or*T 50.000 In¬ 
stitution* own 
and use modem 
Monroe Folding 
11* liquet Tablet. 

Write for the uew 
liONKOE 51 ST 
ANNIVKUSA II Y 
CATALOG nf 
Folding Tab tea. 

Folding (! hair*. 

Trucks. Movable 
Partitions, Fold* 
tug litters, etc. 

Get our siiectal prices, 
quamlij discount*. also terms. 

Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words In boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding dale of 
Minimum ad accepled .... $3.00 the issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or elearty print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in botdface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eigltih Street, New York 11, New York 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Directors 

(nten and women). Salary 
range $380-$490. Excellent 
chance for those with B. S. 
in recreation lo join pro¬ 
gressive Oakland staff. Var¬ 
ied assignments and good 
promotional possibilities. 
Examinations may be held 
near applicants’ homes. 
Write to: Civil Service 
Board, Room 100, City Hall, 
Oakland, California. 

Camp Counselors. South¬ 
ern Michigan. Coed. Pri¬ 
vate. State experience. Lib¬ 
eral salary for leachers. 
Lake of the Woods Camp, 
8001 Dorchester Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 

Teachers. Sports. Arts. In¬ 
dian and Nature Lore. 


Campcraft and Trips. For 
Maine summer camps. 
Write Box 105, Chestnut 
Mill 67, Massachusetts. 

Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
sjiecial group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy . No ex¬ 
perience required. Good 
salaries; excellent merit 
system and employee bene¬ 
fits; promotional opportu¬ 
nities. Write State Person¬ 
nel Board, 801 Capitol Ave¬ 
nue, Sacramento, Califor¬ 
nia. 


Executive Director, for 
non-profit organization, 
whose primary job is to 
promote hosteling through 
canoeing, hiking, bicycling, 
and skiing. Must have abil¬ 
ity to assume executive and 
administrative responsibili¬ 
ties, as well as direct pro¬ 
gram based primarily upon 
volunteers with aid of small 
staff. Group work or recrea¬ 
tion background preferred, 
with experience in pro¬ 
graming for outdoor activi¬ 
ties. Starting salary to 
$8000, depending upon 
qualifications and experi¬ 
ence. Arthur Gill, Metro¬ 
politan New York Council, 
American Youth Hostels, 
14 West 8th Street, New 
York 11. 


The publisher assumes no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 



Shufflebourd 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea 
tion for ell ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players end spectators. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets ere available for both out¬ 
door end indoor installation. 

Easy to Install . . . low In upkeepl 

Write today for colorful folder, " Let's 
Play Shuffle board," containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2. OHIO 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF 
HEAVY-DUTY ALUMINUM, exclu¬ 
sively designed for intensive use tn 
all types of public recreotion oreos 
locoted indoors ond outdoors. 

• OUTLASTS all other ping-pong 
tobies in public areas. 

• FOLDING and RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 

• Standord size and boll- 
bounce. 

• No mointenance or replace¬ 
ment problems. 

• In 2 sections — 4' legs eoch 
section. Eosily separated into 
2 tables for mony other uses. 

• Attroctively finished in green 
non-glare surfoce ond silver 
lines. 

e NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, 
Clubs, Playgrounds, Gymno- 
siums, etc. 

For Felt Defih, Writs: 

All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teoneck, N. J. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Retirement and Appointment 

After years of long and distinguished 
service to the citizens of Minneapolis, 
in particular, and the cause of recrea¬ 
tion and parks, generally, Charles E. 
Doell retires as superintendent of parks 
in that city on May 8. During his tenure 
on the board of park commissioners, 
he long espoused the necessity for a 
close tic-in between parks and recrea¬ 
tion and presented this idea in the Jan¬ 
uary, 1958, Recreation, in “The Close 
Relationship of Parks and Recreation.’* 

His successor is Howard I. Moore, 
who has been with the Minneapolis Park 
Department for thirty-four years, and. 
since 1915, has been its secretary and 
assistant attorney. He brings to the job 
a wide range of experience, having 
served in many different capacities with¬ 
in the department. One of the many 
organizations with which Mr. Moore is 
connected is the Mid-Continent Park 
and Recreation Conference, which he 
helped organize. 

Outdoor Education 

Bradford Woods, Indiana Univer¬ 
sity’s twenty-three-hundred-acre forest, 
is devoted in its entirety to recreation, 
camping, and outdoor education. (It is 
the national home of the American 
Camping Association and the site of 
several organized camps.) Leadership 
training r in recreation, camping, out¬ 
door education, and conservation will 
be offered for graduate credit here, dur¬ 
ing the summer of 1959, by the univer¬ 
sity. Starting June 1, and extending 
through August 23, courses will cover 
school camping and outdoor education, 
camping administration, social recrea¬ 
tion, field problems, and conservation 
education. On the faculty will be Rey¬ 
nold E. Carlson, Robert Tully, Prevo 
Whitaker, visiting leaders from the uni¬ 
versity, and various government agen¬ 


cies. Further information may be ob¬ 
tained from the Resident Director, 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville, Indiana. 

Third Degree 

H. Douglas Sessoms, assistant in rec¬ 
reation curriculum at the University of 

North Carolina, holds a triple-degree 
record for training in recreation lead¬ 
ership. He has an A.B. in recreation 
from the University of North Carolina, 
a master’s in recreation from the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, and a Ph.D. in rec¬ 
reation from New York University. In 
addition, he has also had practical ex¬ 
perience—all in all, a fine basis for good 
teaching and leadership. Also interest¬ 
ing is the fact that he is chairman of the 

recreation commission in Chapel Hill 
and is also on the Student Union board. 

Hooray for Louisville! 

Congratulations to the Louisville, 
Kentucky, recreation department. All 


year-round employees of the recreation 
staff are associated for service with the 
National Recreation Association and 
are known as the NR A 100% Club. In 
the accompanying photograph, Bill 
Hay, NRA southern district represent¬ 
ative, is showm with the hundred per 
centers. The only missing face is that of 
William Moore, director of the parks 


and recreation department. He was out 
of town. 

It would be grand if every recreation 
and park department could make the 
one-hundred-per-cent claim. Let us 
know about your department and send 
pictures! 

Up in the Air 

Astronomy for the youngs One of the 
eight popular courses offered during the 
spring term at the American Museum- 
Hayden Planetarium, in New York City, 
is a series of Saturday morning lectures 
for boys and girls from twelve to six¬ 
teen on “Astronomy for Young People.*' 
The new r course is especially designed 
for youngsters seeking knowledge of the 
solar system, the stars and galaxies, as 
the space age becomes more and more 
a concrete reality and less of a science- 
fiction writer's nebulous dream. 

Such a series might be an excellent 
idea for summer recreation programs. 
Evening “star hunts'’ or “star hikes’' 
might be fun. Is there a volunteer in 
your community familiar with astron¬ 
omy? Further information about such 
a series can be procured from the 
Planetarium, Central Park West at 81st 
Street, New York 24. 

Space-age fun —“Launching sites” in 
Frederick, Maryland, last summer, were 
the fourteen playgrounds scattered 
about the city. Their entire summer pro¬ 
gram was geared to a “Space-Age Fun” 


theme, and its presentation, in the Fred¬ 
erick summer report, is an effective one. 

Selection of a special theme can bring 
freshness and new r zest to old or routine 
activities and can be a peg on which to 
hang many a new r one. The space idea 
was used by playgrounds in Corpus 
Christi, Texas ( see “Shooting for the 
Moon” on page 159), and in other 
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communities as well. Other themes, 
however, can be as good or better. 
Among them have heen American In¬ 
dian, the circus, carnival, international. 
Wild W est, Robin Hood, pirate, and 
other inspirations. 

Accent on Youflt 

White House Conference —A ninety- 
two-mem her national committee has 
been appointed by President Eisen¬ 
hower for the direction of the 1960 An¬ 
niversary W hite House Conference on 
Children and Youth. The President is 
honorary chairman, and Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of health, educa¬ 
tion. and welfare, is honorary vice-chair¬ 
man. Mrs. Rolliu Brown of Los Angeles, 
hoard memher of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, is chairman of the 
committee, and Mrs. Katherine B. Oct* 
tinger, chief of the Children’s Bureau, 
is secretary. Other memhers, among 
them, twelve vice-chairmen, are leaders 
in the fields of education, health, social 
work, recreation, religion, and so on, 
who will serve on the committee as in¬ 
dividuals. Governors of many states 
have already designated groups to pro¬ 
vide liaison with the conference, and 
one meeting has heen held in Washing¬ 
ton, D. C. 

The conference is traditionally held 

* 

every ten years, for a nationwide stock¬ 
taking of children’s needs. In each con¬ 
ference. the President has given per¬ 
sonal leadership. 

Youngster wins savings bond —National 
Recreation Month last year was cele¬ 
brated in many different ways. Mem¬ 
phis. Tennessee, held an essay contest, 
sponsored by the park commission, as 
part of its observance. The winner was 
Jennie Lou Hall, seventeen. Her win¬ 
ning entry, chosen *from over five hun¬ 
dred, appears below. 

“W hat I like best about recreation 
is the opportunity it affords one to grow 
physically, mentally, and socially. Team 
recreation promotes fair play by par¬ 
ticipants as well as a sense of respon¬ 
sibility, while single-player activities 
offer a chance for personal improve¬ 
ment and achievement. I believe good 
recreation keeps many young people 
out of trouble, while it allows them to - 
grow in stature, to think fast and to 

think fairly.” 

♦ 

These words from the mouth of young 


M iss Ilall are worth pondering well— 
for as the twig is bent . . . 

Encroachment in W ales 

The chairman of the British National 
Parks Commission has called the threat¬ 
ened invasion of two national parks in 
W'ales by large-scale industrial installa¬ 
tions “perhaps the greatest crisis that 
lias arisen in the history of the national 
parks since the coining into force of the 
[national park] act eight years ago.” 
The instaRations include an atomic en¬ 
ergy power station at Trawsfynydd in 
Snowdonia National Park. 

Useful Films 

• Free sports films are available from 
the film section of the Miller Brewing 
Company, 4000 W. State Street, Mil¬ 
waukee 1, W isconsin. These are all 
16mm, sound films dealing with base¬ 
ball, football, golf, skiing, and sport 
highlights. The only expense is return 
postage. 

• Mouth-to-mouth breathing, known to 
man since Biblical days, has received 
new recognition for saving lives as a 
result of nearly ten years of extensive 
research sponsored by the army, to im¬ 
prove the treatment of nerve-gas casu¬ 
alties. A new safety film. Rescue 
Breathing , designed to teach the techni¬ 
ques (mouth-to-mouth or mouth-to- 
nose), is now available from American 
Film Producers, 1600 Broadway, New 
\ ork 19, New York. 

The film was shot in color to show 
the cyanotic blue color of suffocation 
victims and the flush pink which bright¬ 
ens the skin upon successful revival. 
However, black-and-white prints are 
also available, with sound, at SI 10; full 
color and sound, $200. 


Jin fflrumriam 

* Mrs. Grace Thompson Seton, one of 
the founders of the Camp Fire Girls, 
died in March. She was also an author, 
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New, improved Golden Ago Club Pin. 
Now In rooi gold plot# with troo in 
groon jewelers’ enamel. Softly cotch. 
50c eoch, including fedorol tox ond 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Avoiloble only to authentic dufat. 
JAMES SPENCER A CO. 

77 N. 6th Slreel Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


explorer, and a founder of the Society 
of Women Geographers. Her daughter 
is novelist Anya Seton. The Camp Fire 
Girls developed from a girls’ woodcraft 
group founded early in this century by 
Mrs. Seton and her husband, and I)r. 
and Mrs. Luther Halsey Gulick. Dr. 
Gulick was one of the early leaders of 
the National Recreation Association. 

• Oscar N. Taylor, publicist for the 
Dade County, Florida, park system died 
in April, at the age of sixty-two. lie had 
retired from the Army as a colonel in 
1917. 

• Robert M. Hanes, friend and advisor 
of the National Recreation Association, 
died in Winston-Salem, North Carolina, 
in March. He was a sponsor of the NRA 
in that city from 1936 to 1951. A bank¬ 
er, Mr. Hanes was a former president 
of the American Bankers Association. 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled. Illustrated brochures tell how 
’ to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. k-S 

Exposition Press / 386 4ih Av.. n y. 16 
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NEWS 


For furl her information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waehlel 


• Cosom Industries makes a light¬ 
weight bat. weighing about a half pound 
with a matched, one-ounce ball, for the 
use of children in the four-to-ten age 
bracket not allowed regulation bats and 
balls. Made of high-density polyethyl¬ 
ene, the thirty-inch bat is regulation 
shape, to help the child get accustomed 
to what he will later be using, also to 
aid his skill aud coordination. The ball, 
made of the same material, has circular 
surface holes, to limit the flight path, 
yet assure true hit. As neither ball nor 
bat will break windows nor mar walls or 
woodwork, they can be safely used with¬ 
in a restricted space, small outdoor rec¬ 
reation areas, near swimming pools, 
and indoors. For details about this and 
other Cosom products and the dealer 
nearest you, write Cosom Industries. 
6020 Wayzata Boulevard, Minneapolis 
16, Minnesota. 



of bright colors; sets of two-inch capitals (180) ; numbers 
and signs; and 1%" manuscript type (240) ; are easily 
mounted with a reusable adhesive. Free samples and further 
information may be obtained by writing Mutual Aids, Dept. 
42, 1946 Hillhurst Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 

• The chlorine level and pH 
factor are extremely important 
in a swimming pool, from the 
health standpoint of its users, 
and haveto be constantly tested. 
The compactly designed Life- 
gard Swimming Pool Test Kit, 
devised to make these tests with 
speed and accuracy, consists of 
a molded, clear Lucite test-cell 
unit, with permanent lifetime 
color guide and two polyethylene bottles of testing solutions, 
with self-hinged bottle caps. The carrying case, made of Hi- 
lmpact Styrene, has a self-locking, hinged cover. Instruc¬ 
tions for use are permanently printed inside it. Additional 
information from Rainbow Plastics, 3232 North Meeker 
Avenue, El Monte, California. 




• Since many families cannot afford the initial outlay for 
complete camping equipment, yet have a car and* * want to 
camp outdoors, recreation departments have been providing 
camp-equipment rental services. A good product to consider 
for this service is the Giant Pop-Tent, which is large enough 

to sleep four adults 
in uncrowded com¬ 
fort and comes in 
two versions — Gi¬ 
ants 1 and II. One 
is for station wagon 
camping and is 
equipped with a 

universal tailgate 
enclosure, which, 
when attached to the back of the wagon, provides a continu¬ 
ous shelter area in tent and car. The other is for regular 
camping. The tent is 6M? / high, 9' in diameter, and has in¬ 
side poles. A tough fiberglass rib structure, with a patented, 
simple locking device keeps the fabric taut. Pop-Tent was 
shown at the Brussels World’s Fair and was also featured 
in the Ford “Station Wagon Living” traveling show. For 
complete information, write Pop-Tent Corporation, Clinton, 
Michigan. 


• Bulletin boards are essential for any recreation center, 
of whatever size, but they are not always things of beauty 
and the necessary, large, cut-out letters take hours of tedious 
work to produce. Mutual Aids makes large colorful, letters, 
available for instant display use. They come in a variety 


• Versatility and space-saving are the two main attractions 
of Showergon. a multiple shower component, available in 
units of four, six, eight, ten, or twelve shower stations, in 
a back-to-back arrangement. The basic stainless steel unit 



embodies concealed piping, shower combinations, and 
soap facilities; construction and fixtures utilize vandal- 
proof screws. All functional parts are readily accessible 
from the front for service and maintenance. Versatility is 
supplied in the many and varied kinds of mounting that 
can be employed—free standing, low wall, back to back, 
floor to ceiling, or wall to wall. For complete information, 
write Logan Manufacturing Company, P.O. Box 111, Glen¬ 
dale. California. 

¥ 
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Magazine Articles 


The American Cuild. March 1959. 

Issue on Job Placemen! for Teenagers. 
The Camp Fire Gihi., April 1959. 

So Much Fun in the Planning, Virginia 
Denton. 

Camp Fire Girls Conservation Projects. 
J0I1PER, February 1959. 

The Challenge of Dance Therapy, Claudia 
Chapline Hood. 

What Is New in Square Dancing? Miriam 
Gray . 

Folk Festivals, Edward D. Allen. 

NEA Journal, March 1959. 

How Fit Are Our Youth? Paul Hunsicker. 
Tailor Your TV Programs, Lee Dudek. 
Flint Strikes Fire, Frank Manley. 

On Behalf of the Arts, Helen C. Dailey. 
Parents’, April 1959. 

They Went to a Fishing School. 

When Teenagers Want to Work, Dorothy 
Siegel. 

Park Maintenance, February 1959. 

Living Museums Now or Never, Robert W. 
Schcry. 

Parks and Recreation, January 1959. 
Another Battle Line Forms in the War on 
Encroachment, Harold Schick. 

Are We loosing ihe Battle for Park Land? 
7. IT ood. 

Fitness: Recreation Has a Responsibility, 
Arthur S. Daniels. 

Recreation Management, March 1959. 
Who’s What in Recreation. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Administration, Personnel 

Grounds Maintenance Handbook (2ndEd.), 
11. S. Conover. F. W. Dodge, 119 W. 40th 
St., New York 18. Pp. 501. $10.75. 

In-Service Traininc Manual for Boys’ 
Club Workers. Boys’ Clubs of America, 
381 4th Avc., New York 16. Pp. 20. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Local, State, Federal Regulation of Boat- 
inc and Related Aquatic Sports in Cali¬ 
fornia. Documents Section, Slate Printing 
Office, Sacramenio 14. Pp. 50. Paper, $1.00 
(plus $.04 for California addresses). 

PARK DISTRICT MANUALS: Help for 
Park Boards and Park and Recreation 
Equipment, Supply, and Service Firms, 
pp. 11; Helps for Illinois Park District 
Boards, pp. 22; Park and Recreational 
Facilities for Your Community, pp. 20. 
Illinois Association of Park Districts, 522 
Monroe St., Springfield. Paper, $1.00 each. 

Parking, Geoffrey Baker and Bruno Fnnaro. 
Reinhold Publishing, 430 Park Ave.. New 
York 22. Pp. 202. $9.50. 

Personnel Research Frontiers, Cecil E. 
Goode. Public Personnel Assoc., 1313 E. 
60lh St., Chicago. Pp. 176. Paper, $3.50. 

Proposed Minimum Standards for Public 
Pools. National Swimming Pool Institute, 
Harvard State Bank Bldg., Harvard, 111. 
Pp. 16. Free. 

Public Recreation Agencies: Comparative 


Data, Finances and Personnel, 1958-59. Cal¬ 
ifornia Recreation Commission, Documents 
Section, State Printing Office, Sarraniento, 
California. Pp. 51. Paper, $1.00 (plus $.04 
for California addresses). 

Hoads, Fon W. Boardnian, Jr. Henry Z. 
Walck, 101 5th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 143. 
$3.50. 

Salaries and Related Personnel Practices 
in Voluntary Social and Health Agen¬ 
cies in New York City, September, 1958. 
Community Council ol Greater New York, 
345 E. 45th St., New York 17. Pp. 49. $2.50. 

Spotlight on Community Organization— 
A Career for You. United Community 
Funds and Councils of America, 345 E. 46th 
St., New York 17. Brochure. Free. 

Youn Swimming Pool. YMCA, 15 Spadina 
Rd., Toronto 4, Ontario, Canada. Pp. 127. 
Paper, $1.00. 

American Scene, Sociology 

Chancing America, A: At Work and Play, 
Wilbert Zelomek. John Wiley, 440 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 181. $3.95. 

Can America Afford Better Schools? Na¬ 
tional Eduealion Assoc., 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Reprint. Free. 

Contemporary Sociology, Joseph S. Roucek, 
Editor. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 1209. $12.00. 

Education and Freedom, Admiral II. G. 
Rickover. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 256. $3.50. 

Goon Neighbors (Community Welfare Coun¬ 
cils), Elizabeth Ogg. Public Affairs Com¬ 
mittee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

Industrial Society and Social Welfare, 
Harold L. Wilensky and Charles N. Le- 
beaux. Russell Sage Foundation, 505 Park 
Ave., New York 22. Pp. 401. $5.00. 

Mass Leisure, Eric Larrahee and Rolf Meyer- 
sohn, Editors. Free Press, 119 W. Lake St., 
Chicago 1. Pp. 429. $6.00. 

Ill and Handicapped 

Mentally Retarded in Society, The, Stan¬ 
ley Powell Davies. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 
24& $5.50. 

Your Community and Mental Health, 
Elizabeth M. Dach. Public Affairs Pamph¬ 
lets, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. Pp. 28. 
$.25. 

Senior Citizens 

Creative Ye ails, The, Reuel L. Ilowe. Sea- 
bury Press, Greenwich, Conn. Pp. 239. 
$3.50. 

Making the Most of Your Years, Evelyn 
Hart. Public Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th 
St., New York 16. Pp. 28. $.25. 

N. Y. State Activities tN the FiELn of the 
Acing, 1955-58. Office of the Special Assist¬ 
ant, Problems of the Aging, State Capitol, 
Albany. Pp. 44. Free. 

Organized Reucion and the Older Person, 
Delton L. Scndder, Editor. University of 
Florida Press, Gainesville. Pp. 113. Paper, 
$2.50. 

Retirement Planninc Guidebook. Retire¬ 
ment Council, One Atlantic St., Stamford, 
Conn. Pp. 96. Paper, $2.50. 

Salute to the Acing. Office of the Special 
Assistant, Problems of the Aging, State 
Capitol, Albany, N. Y. Pp. 75. Free. 

NOTE: The correct priee of Wildfloweiis of 

the Sierras, listed in the March issue, is $.55. 


COMPLETE 

SOUND 

SYSTEM 

BY 

CALI FON E 

A Sound Approach to Health 

and Physical Education 



PROMENADE Model 25V-8A 

Lightweight, Portable, Powerful... the 
Califone PROMENADE’S single-unit 
construction makes it ideal for use 
indoors, outdoors, athletic field or 
gymnasium. 

Variable speed control for classes in 
rhythms, movement fundamentals. 
Excellent P. A. System for games and 
other physical education requirements 
to 3500 persons. 

Califone’s exclusive “.CUEMASTER^' 
providing instantaneous phrase selec¬ 
tion or momentary pause at any desired 
part of a record, is optional on many 
Califone models. 

Professional Net... $189.50 
With Cuemaster, $10.00 additional 


Write Dept. R -2 

califone 

CORPORATION 
1041 NO. SYCAMORE AVE. 
HOLLYWOOD 31, CAUL 


J c yf ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Y*om GvaronUvt 
outdoor! or In do or* 
Alto featuring iuyfro't tuttom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON BB NETS & BAIL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES A PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
D«pt. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Creativity—An Examination of the 
Creative Process, Pou! Smith, Editor. 
Hastings House, 151 Eost 50th Street, 
New York 22. Pp. 206. $4.95. 

WTwt are creative ideas? How do we 
go about getting one? Is there any 
training which develops creativity? 
Here is not only fascinating but excel¬ 
lent background reading, for any lead¬ 
er for for any thoughtful adult). This 
hook, a unique exploration of the nature 
of the creative process, is the result of 
a stimulating conference of the Art Di¬ 
rectors Club of New York and the “give 
and take’' of its discussions and debates. 

Each aspect of creativity is presented 
by a different speaker; for instance: 
“The Psychology of the Creative Per¬ 
sonality/’ by Dr. Gregory Zilboorg, a 
New York psychiatrist; “Creativity in 
Research." by E. Finley Carter, director 
of the Stanford Research Institute in 
Menlo Park, California; “Creativity in 
Visual Communication,” by Saul Bass, 
a West Coast graphic artist, designer, 
and consultant; and so on. This collec¬ 
tion of articles would be particularly 
helpful to those recreation directors 
who put out printed materials of any 
sort, who do quite a bit of public speak¬ 
ing. or who want to use a creative ap¬ 
proach to their jobs. 

Progrom in Girl Scout Comping. Girl 
Scouts of the U.S.A., 830 Third Avenue, 
New York 22. Pp. 277. $1.50. 

This is a detailed, complete, up-to- 
the-minute book covering all aspects of 
camp programing. Among other items, 
it lists the seven basic skills of camping, 
and includes valuable information on 
camp government, planning for special 
events, camp living under all weather 
conditions. It describes a wide range of 
programs in the performing and hand 
arts, as well as activities in nature, 
sports, and games. 

The reader will find that the book 
contains a wealth of general camping 
know-how which should prove most 
helpful to persons working in, or inter¬ 
ested in, outdoor camping, counseling 
or recreation fields. An extensive ap¬ 
pendix containing practical informa¬ 
tion on camp living through how-to in¬ 


structions and illustrations serves to 
increase its appeal and use. 

As a companion piece, the Girl Scouts 
have just released a new 16mm sound 
film in color called Camp Time , Any 
Time , based on information contained 
in the book, and shows many creative 
program ideas being carried out in ac¬ 
tual camps. It sells for $120, rents for 
$4.25, the first day, and half price for 
each day thereafter. 

Indian Picture Writing, Robert Hof- 
sinde (Groy-Wolf). William Morrow, 
425 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Pp. 
96. $2.50. 

Day-camp leaders, playground direc¬ 
tors, and all those conducting an Indian 
program, this is for you! Picture writ¬ 
ing has ever been an interesting and 
primitive way of expressing thoughts 
and recording events; in this book, the 
author presents 248 pictures used by 
the American Indian, and their captions 
contain colorful information about this 
culture. An index makes it easy to lo¬ 
cate the symbol for a given object. The 
simplicity of the symbols make them 
easy to reproduce in designs for paint¬ 
ing, decorations, beadwork, and so on. 

Weother in Your Life, Irving Adler. 
John Doy, 62 West 45th Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 126. $3.00. 

Written for young people, this inter¬ 
esting little book should appeal to any¬ 
one who would like to be his own weath¬ 
erman. It should be excellent, too, for 
campers or camp counselors who are 
setting up a weather station. There is a 
whole chapter on weather forecasting, 
with a simple table of weather signs. 
This is one of a series of books by the 
same author, two familiar ones being 
The Tools of Science and Man-Made 
Moons. 

Camping ond Comp Crofts, Gordon 
Lynn. Golden Press, 630 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20. Pp. 112. $1.95. 

Campers of all ages will find this a 
treasury of illustrated how-to informa¬ 
tion. Hundreds of detailed color pic¬ 
tures give step-by-step instructions for 


perfecting camp skills. Extra features 
include a list of essential camp clothing 
and gear, a map of the United States 
that pinpoints public campgrounds. The 
author and his family have camped all 
over this country and Europe, and he 
passes along many helpful hints for nov¬ 
ice and experienced campers, alike, as 
to equipment, packing, types of trips, 
setting up camp, cooking, nature activi¬ 
ties, and other matters important to a 
successful summer outing. 

RESOURCES AND REFERENCES 

The wise recreation leader and ad¬ 
ministrator knows his booklets! There 
is a wealth of inexpensive or free pam¬ 
phlets, brochures, and leaflets at his 
disposal. Note the following — and 
please mention Recreation Magazine. 

Forest Activities is full of interesting 
outdoor and nature projects for play¬ 
grounds or camps. This is directed to 
Scout leaders, but is equally applicable 
to other youth groups. Free, U.S. Forest 
Service, Washington 25, D.C. 

Day Camping for the Cerebral Pal¬ 
sied and Swimming for the Cerebral 
Palsied. The cerebral-pa^ied child will 
perhaps feci his or her plight more 
sharply in the summer months when 
other children are at camps, romping 
in the sun. These two free pamphlets, 
to help set up day-camp programs for 
this neglected group, are available from 
United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 321 
\\ cst 44th Street, New York 36. 

The 1959 Camping Directory lists 
over three thousand camps associated 
with the American Camping Associa¬ 
tion. Its 276 pages include location of 
camp, name, and address of owner or 
operating organization, fees, facilities, 
program features, and so on. Available 
for fifty cents from the association. 
Bradford Woods, Martinsville. Indiana. 

Methods of Measuring the Demand 
for and Value of Outdoor Recreation 
by Marion Clawson is the latest of an 
excellent series of reprints on subjects 
of interest to those in the recreation 
field. (See his “Recreation Land Re¬ 
sources .. . for the Year 2000 ” Recre¬ 
ation, January , 1959.) Other titles in¬ 
clude The National Environment of 
Urban Growth and Highway Construc¬ 
tion bv Edward A. Ackerman, The 
Changing Relations of Natural Re¬ 
sources to National Security by H. J. 
Barnett, and Concepts in Regional Eco¬ 
nomic Development by Joseph L. Fisher. 
Available from Resources for the Fu¬ 
ture, 1145 19th Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6, D.C. Single copies are free, ad¬ 
ditional copies at low cost. 
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FOR 61 YEARS 

PARKS & RECREATION 
MAGAZINE 

has been serving the park and 
recreation fields 

* 

written, edited and produced 
by people experienced in the 
operation of parks and 
recreation facilities 


PARKS & RECREATION MAGAZINE 

The Journal of the 

American Institute of Park Executives, Inc. 


BOB RICHARDS |-, 






THE HEART OF A 
^-CHAMPION 


Tl» 


ffeart 

of* 



Bob Richards 
shows what it 
takes to win in 
the Olympics, 
and in life. He 
tells inspiring 
stories of the winners . . . 
Roger Bannister, Bob Ma¬ 
thias, Gil Dodds, Babe Did- 
rikson, Carl Krskine . . . and 
the losers, too. This exciting 
sports book will help you 
and your young people relate 
your athletic program to its 
wider framework of charac¬ 
ter building and prepara¬ 
tion for life. $2.50 



At your bookstore 

FUMMC H. imil COMPANY. Mfcsferi 



Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

FOOTBALL • BASEBALL * BASKETBALL * GOLF • TENNIS 



Handweaver 

& Craftsman 

11 ^ 


NEW 

INTERESTING 

PROJECTS 

AND 

IDEAS 

FOR 

WEAVERS 


Single Copies §1.25 


Published Quarterly — 64 Informative l*ages 

If rite today for broclutre and prices on back issues. 

A subscription to Handweaver & Craftsman and a complete file 
of back issues will provide you with a live weaving library. 


Handweaver & Craftsman 

DEPT. R. 246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK I 
Single ropy $1.25. 1 vr. $4, 2 yrs. $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 vrs. $15 

Pan 4 m/r/run anti foreign $I axtra 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreatiok. 














































HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Nobody has to tell you why 
you want peaee. You see it in 
your child’s eyes and hear it in 
her laughter. 


But just wanting peace won’t 
keep it. You need to back your 
wanting with money. Peaee 
costs money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peaee. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peaee lasting. And money saved 
by individuals to help keep our 
economy strong. 

Your Savings Bonds, as a 
direct investment in your coun¬ 
try, make you a Partner in 
strengthening America’s Peaee 
Power. 


The chart below shows how 
the bonds you buy will earn 
money for you. But the most 
important thing they earn is 
peace. 

Think it over. Are you buy¬ 
ing as many as you might? 



HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 

(in \u$t 8 years, II months) 


Hyou 
want aboot 

$2,500 

$5,000 

$10,000 

each week 
save 

$4.75 

$9.50 

$18.75 



HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICA'S PEACE POWER 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 



The U.S. Got'ernment does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation. 
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Table Tennis Tables • Table Tennrs Sets • Shuffle Board • Poker Tables 


FOLDING POOL TABLES 

STIR UP 
EXCITEMENT 
IN ALL 

AGE GROUPS! 


Dependable Choice of Recreation 
Supervisors from Coast to Coostl 


Superior's professional styling attrocts eager participants 
. . . helps their game . . . brings them bock for more. 
Superior folding paal tobies are monufactured in sizes up 
to 8 feet, with aptionol table tennis top—the greotest 
value ever offered in o space-saving pool table for rugged 
institutional use. Ask us ta show you proof! 

Writ# for compfoto cofo/og today. 

j SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CO BP., 520 Cott.f N.w York 59, N. Y. 


CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE! 

Whatever your requirements, you’ll find the right craft 
at the right pricp. Many popular crafts are available in 
individual kits and bulk-packed for institutions at lower 
prices . 

Free craft instruction movies are available ta groups. 
Free demonstrations af crafts are given upon request; 
free craft instruction is available at all aur stares and 
, annual Craft Clinics far individuals, craft teachers, camp 
counselors, etc. 

Write for free copy of Craft Chatter , 12-page magazine 
af information and instruction. Write for free 64-page 
illustrated catalog of over 30 crafts, including mosaics. 

ADVERTISING DEPT. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 

P. O. BOX 1643-R FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 


ST ANNOUNCEMENT! 

Remittances must accompany all classified adver¬ 
tising orders or the ads cannot BE RUN! The only 
reason we can offer this service to yon at such mod¬ 
erate rates is because we do not have the usual bill¬ 
ing expenses. Write for classified advertising flyer 
for full details. 

KECKKATION Magazine 
8 West Eighth Street 
New York 11, New York 



the Playground 
Summer Notebook 

IS HERE! 


Orders for the 1959 edition of the Notebook —twelve information- 
packed bulletins—are pouring in. 3500 orders had been received 
at press time. Was yours among these? Order now, as there will 
he no re-run on the notebook. 


Arts and Crafts - Music and Dancing - Drama • Games • Special Events - Family Nights - Fitness 
- Rainy and Hot Days - Nature - Special Groups PLUS Planning and Leadership - Promotion and Publicity 


ORDER 

NOW! ,ro,n... 

National Recreation Association 


WHEN? Now! Supply is limited, so hurry. 

WHO uses it? Leaders in summer recreation programs on playground?, 
in camps, in institutions, in day camps—wherever people play! 

HOW MUCH? Same as usual (honest!). $2.50 per set ($2 for NRA 
members). 

• 8 West Eighth Street • New York 11, New \ork 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 



















































THE KING AND I 

I TEAHOUSE OF THE 

■ AUGUST MOON 

I* MR. ROBERTS 
If THE BRAVADOS 
f KING KONG 
H UNDERWATER WARRIOR 

■ THE YEARLING 
I, THE ROBE 
i MELODY TIME 
H ROOGIE’S BUMP 
li THE SAFECRACKER 
l| THE SHEEPMAN 

II THE LAW AND JAKE WADE 

■ DON’T GO NEAR THE 
I'! WATER 

I MERRY ANDREW 
I THE DEEP SIX 
•It ACTION IN ARABIA 

and 1,500 others I 


The King and I 


Merry Andrew 


films incorporated 
SUMMER PROGRAMS 


Feature films for your playground area . . . the greatest 
ever offered ... now available from Films Incorporated. 
More than 1,500 feature films, thousands of cartoons 
and short subjects from M-G-M, 20th Century-Fox, 
Warner Bros., Republic, Walt Disney and other pro¬ 
ducers arc in the Films Incorporated library. 

Book these great films NOW for summer use. Our book¬ 
ers will be pleased to set up a schedule of recommended 
features for the dates you select. Catalogs arc in the 
mails already on their way to you ... so when you get 
them be sure to order your films immediately. Get the 
films you want when you want them if you order now! 

As a special introductory offer, Films Incorporated offers 
“Pay As You Play” . . . where a special film will be de¬ 
posited with you for use on special occasions or rainy days. 
If you use the film, pay the low rental charge and another 
film will be sent. If you don't use it within 60 days, return 
the unused film at no charge but return postage. 



Tot films Incorporated, 1150 Wllmotte Avenue, Wilmette Illinois 1 

0 Pleote send mo your lotest cotolog of films far compt 
Q Sond Information obout your spoclol **Poy As You Ploy" offor 

My film showing dates orot 





ted 


Home Office: 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. [ 
Branches at: \ 

202 East 44th Street, New York, New York ! 

5625 Hollywood Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. ! 

277 Pharr Road, N.E., Atlanta, Georgia i 

1414 Dragon Street, Dallas, Texas i 

2129 N.E. Broadway, Portland, Oregon 
161 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Massachusetts i 

1144 Wilmette Avenue, Wilmette, Illinois i 


□ Plooso submit to mo a schaduto af your rocammondad footuros for tho obovo datos 
0 I am intorastod In B/W only Q In color only 
Q Both B/W ond color O ClnomoScopo 

i 

No mo______■■ . 

Camp - — 

Camp - - 

Winter A Aetrmtl — - - - - - 

City___ 
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the perfect PORTABLE GOLF PRACTICE CAGE 

For RECREATION CENTERS-CAMPS-Y's-SCHOOLS 

Safe and Lightweight 

Professional Size: 9x9x12 



INCLUDES 

• NYLON CAG 

' , 

• ADJUSTABL 
POLES 

• TARGET 

• TEE-OFF MAT 

Great //?</ oor s and o 0/ 

• • • • 


*250.00 VALUE 

DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU ONLY 



EXPRESS 

COLLECT 


This is the way to help the kids improve their 
golf. They can hit away to their heart’s content. 
They can measure their accuracy. They can im¬ 
prove their serving. They can learn and laugh 
at the same time. 

Outdoors when the sun is streaming down. 


Indoors when the weather becomes real trouble¬ 
some. 

And for you in camps—or schools —or Y’s, a 
terrific plus value, a low, low cost method for 
giving instruction to your campers, members 
and students, while they have loads of fun. 


Take advantage of .this offer. 

The warmer weather is on the way— 
the golf urge is moving in. Make sure 
your Golf Practice Cage is with you 
in time for the big season ahead! 


MONROE SALES INC. 

Please ship me . GOLF PRACTICE CAGE(S) for 

(quantity) 

$99.50 each. Express Collect. 


NAME. 

TITLE. 

ORGANIZATION 
ADDRESS. 
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THE MAGAZINE 


OF THE RECREATION MOVEMENT 


Editor in Chief, Joseph Prendercast 
Editor, Dorothy Donaldson 
Assistant to the Editor, Jean Wachtel 
Business Manager, Ralph C MoRRts 


CONTENTS 


GENERAL FEATURES 


ASSOCIATE EDITORS 

Recreation Administration, Georce Butler 
Program Activities, Vircinia Musselman 


Vol. LII. Price 50 Cents No. 6 


On the Cover 

Using a collection of Recreation covers in this way 
was first tried by Paul Veret, director of the Federa¬ 
tion for Jewish Service, in Omahu, on a large June 
Is National Recreation Month poster, in 1958. He 
used fifteen covers to achieve a gay and arresting 
effect. lie generously agreed to allow us to adapt 
his idea to this month's “special” cover for Recre¬ 
ation. Thank you, Paul Veret. 

Next month 

The next issue will be in September, with more in¬ 
formation on the Congress and material for your 
fall and winter plans. This year, October will be 
the “Congress Issue.” A happy summer to you all! 

Photo Credits 

Page 209, courtesy Safety Education Magazine; 216, 
< left) Parks and Recreation Dept., Corpus Christi, 
Tex„ (center and 221) Ontario Dept, of Travel and 
Publicity, Toronto, (right) Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, N.Y.C.; 217, American Music Conference, 
Chicago; 220, (left) Shell Oil Co„ (right) U. S. 
Forest Service; 224, New Mexico State Tourist Bu¬ 
reau; 225, (left) Mich. Conservation Dept„ (right 
and 235 center). Twentieth Century Fund. N.Y.C.; 
228-9, (left and top right) National Park Service 
(bottom center and center right) U. S. Fish and 
Wildlife Service, (top center left) N. C. News Bu¬ 
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editorial 


RECREATION IS PEOPLE 


A UTTLF. girl skipping rope. A white-haired Sunday painter capturing a memorable view on 
canvas. A group of teenagers planning a party. A father and son building a short-wave radio 
set in the basement. A family on a camping trip. Recreation is \yeople, doing all these things 
and many more—because they find happiness and fulfillment in doing them. 


At this time of year, when Americans are observing Na¬ 
tional Recreation Month, someone is sure to ask: “What 
do you mean by ‘recreation’?” 

Recreation is not parks and stadia, boats and balls. 
These are only the facilities and equipment that may or 
may not be what people want. 

Obvious? Of course. But how often we talk as if our 
objectives were things rather than people! And when w r e 
do talk about people, we’re liable to talk about their ac¬ 
tivities rather than about what happens to them as a result 
of those activities. 

Youth Fitness Week, Family Recreation Week, Recrea- 
tion-and-the-Arts Week, and Recreation-Through-Serviee 
Week are all people-oriented observances, planned to help 
more people know r about recreation and wdiat it can mean 
to them. Recreation Sunday and Recreation Sabbath offer 
an opportunity to point out what happens to people, spirit¬ 
ually, when they make creative use of leisure time. 

Recreation was first identified as a field for study and 
organized effort by men and women who were eoneerned 
with human needs. Those of us who make the recreation 
of others our principal concern today know that recreation 
meets a very basic human need for self-expression, self- 
realization, and refreshment. 

Let us tell the world so. When wc talk of recreation in 
terms of people, w F e will find greater acceptance of all we 
*eek to aeeomplish. 



More young people will be attracted to recreation as a 
profession because they will see it as a basic and import- , 
ant service to people. More leading citizens will volunteer j 
their time and effort because they will be convinced their 
efforts arc helping people. More money will be forthcoming, to buy the things needed to bring rec¬ 
reation opportunities to people. And best of all, more people will find new joy and meaning in life— 
new worlds’—through recreation. 


This June—National Reereation Month—is a good time for us to start. 



Executive Director , National Recreation Association . 
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CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 

and 

DESIGN... 

Of All Your 
Recreation Facilities 

• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 

Creative development of entire 
recreation areas , backed up by years of 
experience (84 swimming pools y rinks f 
and other facilitiesj 

PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 

70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 


• o tSOOOFO^O ... 
ri/01 just in / 

u POPCORN PROFIT 

/--- 





v Popcorn belongs In every recreation set- I 
'nup. It's as American as Red, White and 
Blue. It's heolthfully delicious. There's /^ 
flc profit per dime sale. 

\ _ / 



WHIZ BANG 
Popcorn machine 

Only $265.00. Pop up to $25.00 in sales 
per hour. Fully guoranteed for a yeor. 
Write for information on this and other 
machines, from $199.00 to $1195.00.\ 


/ 


\ 


\ 


\ 


Write For complete catolog ond Informa¬ 
tion an drink dispensers, hot dog mochlnes, 
cotton candy and ice bolls. Let Gold Medal 
hetp yau to the huge refreshment profits, 
that ore available from every recreotion^ 
program. 


i 


\ 


\ 


L 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 

318 E. THIRD, CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 

/ v 




tyou Should 'Knout . . 



WESTERN UNION 

TELEGRAM 

THE WHITE HOUSE WASHINGTON DC 21—NATIONAL 
RECREATION ASSN. DURING NATIONAL RECREATION 
MONTH, IT IS A PLEASURE TO CALL THE ATTENTION 
OF MY FELLOW CITIZENS TO THE IMPORTANCE OF 
THE WISE USE OF THEIR LEISURE TIME. THROUGH 
WHOLESOME AND REFRESHING ENDEAVORS, OUR 
CITIZENS CAN BE STRENGTHENED IN BODY, MIND AND 
SPIRIT. THE NATIONAL COMMUNITY WILL, IN TURN, 
BE GREATLY BENEFITED. 

DWIGHT D EISENHOWER 


► Recognizing the growing national 
importance of the needs and programs 
for the aged, President Eisenhower has 
raised the Federal Council for the 
Aging to the cabinet level. Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare, has been named chair¬ 
man of the council. Mr. Flemming will 
be one of the speakers at the Chicago 
National Recreation Congress. 

►Everybody is getting in the act! 
More and more, popular general publi¬ 
cations are including articles on some 
form of recreation. In a Youth Fitness 
section, Sports Illustrated , May 4, in¬ 
cludes brief items about a variety of 
sports for recreation and a collegiate 
survey on youth activities. Purdue’s 
recreation building, devoted to volun¬ 
tary play, receives a picture spread. 

Even the May issue of Woman s Day 
carries an article on “kids in the parks.’" 
This is based on an interview with Jim 
Taylor of the Colorado Springs Park 
Department. “A day in the park should 
be a real adventure,” says Taylor. That 
city is remodeling fourteen parks in 
ways calculated to let children go ad¬ 
venturing. 


On the other hand, the Saturday Re - 
view devotes its entire May 16 issue to 
“Photography in the Fine Arts.” This 
includes an article on “Photographs as 
Pictures” and reproduces some of the 
extraordinary photographs now on dis¬ 
play at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York, in its exhibit of a new 
national project under the same title. 
They will be shown through Labor Day, 
and duplicates of the pictures will be 
exhibited throughout the country. 

► You ARE invited to send a sample 
of any of your publications, local or 
state, which might be of general in¬ 
terest, to be displayed at a publications 
exhibit at the 41st National Recreation 
Congress in Chicago. An exhibit is be¬ 
ing planned by the National Advisory 
Committee on Recreation Publications, 
to give delegates an opportunity to see 
what types of materials are being pub¬ 
lished by other recreation departments, 
what kinds of presentation, which print¬ 
ing processes are most effective, and so 
on. (The exhibit is NOT for the pur¬ 
pose of publicizing specific departments 
and their programs.) 

It is very important that you follow 
these directions very carefully: Samples 
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for exhibit should be mailed to Chicago 
Park District, Administration Building, 
425 East 14th Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
Illinois, so that they arrive on or about 
September 19 , not earlier . Be sure they 
arc clearly addressed and marked: At¬ 
tention Arthur L. Schultz, Hold for 
National Recreation Congress Publica¬ 
tions Display. 

► Watch for details of the bang-up 
Congress workshop on “Making Publi¬ 
cations Effective—Better Methods and 
Techniques for Felling Your Story,” 
whieh is shaping up into something 
very special, under the leadership of 
Marjorie Dickinson, chairman of the 
planning committee for this particular 
meeting, and executive director of the 
Illinois Association of Park Districts. 
This session will be for everyone, wheth¬ 
er you put out an annual report, bulle¬ 
tin service, public relations materials, 
programs for your concerts, or what¬ 
ever, in printed form. Make a notation, 
now, to reserve Monday afternoon, Sep¬ 
tember 28, for this. 

► Coming Events: September 28-0c- 
tober 2: 41st National Recreation Con¬ 
gress, Hotel Morrison, Chicago; Octo¬ 
ber 16-23: Annual meeting American 
Occupational Therapy Association, Chi¬ 
cago; October 19-23: Annual safety 
congress and exposition, National Safe- 
ty Council, Chicago; November 29-De- 
eeuiber 2: Annual convention, National 
Society for Crippled Children and 
Adults, Palmer House, Chicago. 

► A Nature Study, Conservation In¬ 
stitute has been scheduled by the Uni¬ 
versity of California, in Santa Barbara, 
August 3 to 15. This post-summer ses¬ 
sion is offered annually. Write Univer¬ 
sity Extension Office, 129 E. Carrillo 
Street, Santa Barbara. 

► For Everybody! Let us remember 
that the National Recreation Congress 
is not limited to leaders in just munici¬ 
pal or government recreation, but is for 
all recreation leaders, both volunteers 
and professional, in all types of agen- 
eies and concerned with all phases of 
recreation. Among these arc Girl 
Seouts, Boy Scouts, YW’s and YM’s, 
eliurehes, schools, colleges, hospitals 
and other institutions, industries, 
eamps, and many others. Urge all of 
your friends in these agencies to watch 
for the program and take advantage of 
this ehanee to discuss problems with 
fellow workers, in the Congress ses¬ 
sions. The printed schedule outline will 
he out this summer, and if you’d like 
to have an early copy, just let Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine know. We’ll sec that 
your name is put on the list at once. 




Icosahedron construction 
means: 

* Maximum carcass life 
^ Maximum cover wear 

Complete structural 
uniformity 

^ Official performance 
for the life of the ball 


i'CO*Sa*he'dron a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of 
poles that can be placed on a sphere . 

Right now...a battery of fully-automated, electronically- 
controlled, high precision machines are placing a 
predetermined number of perfect icosahedron patterns to form 
the carcass of every new Voit ball. 

Combining the first manufacturing method to utilize 
fundamental mathematics... a new, longest-wearing 
composition cover...and a continuous testing program to 
prove the results—Voit has produced the strongest, most 
perfectly balanced balls ever built. 

It's an amazing story. Ask your Voit sales representative 
for complete, specific details. 





with a 


liKvti Ct«*t StKoot 

Ploy|r*tmd, l. I.# N V. 


RUBBERIZED 

PLAYGROUND 


Save your children the pain and dis- 
comfori of bruises and contusions 
suffered in falls on hard playground 
surfaces. Saf-Pla is designed to give 
children "a bounce instead of a 
bump". It is the internationally 
accepted Rubberized Playground for 
a varicly of surfacing applications. 

Lei us give you all the facts and 
figures on this safe, resilient and 
economical playground surfacing. 
Saf-Pla can be applied to black 
top, concrete or a good penetra¬ 
tion base. 

Write for Literature 
Bulletin No. 16 

U. S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 

BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 
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Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , /Yew 
yorA: 12 —50 that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 



auschckki 


K DIVING BOARD 

Worid's Finest Official Board 

Rugged Aircraft Girder Construction, 
Unequaled in Design, Durabilit/ and 
Performance by any board built today. 

Exclusive International Distributors 



AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
PARK, PICNIC. PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 



Shuffleboord 

Fun For Everyone! 


From 8 to 80 hero is exciting recree* 
tion for ell eges . . . keen enjoyment 
for pteyers end spectetors. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGllde Shuffle- 
board sets ere available for both out¬ 
door end indoor instelletion. 

Eesy to install . . . low in upkeepl 

Write today for colorful folder , "Let’s 
Play Shuffleboord” containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 


Seamanship Program 

Sirs: 

The seamanship program planned by 
the Peoria [Illinois] Recreation Com¬ 
mission Department is to consist of 
eight lessons as outlined by the United 
States Coast Guard Auxiliary. Regis¬ 
tration will be limited to fifteen per 
class. The recreation department now 
has a pontoon boat, twenty-two feet 
long and eight feet wide. The course is 
designed to appeal to the sixteen-to* 
eighteen-age group. As registration 
warrants, more classes will be sched¬ 
uled. . . . Instruction for this program 
will be conducted by the U.S. Coast 
Guard Auxiliary . . . The pontoon will 
also be utilized for handicapped chil¬ 
dren’s cruises and retired men's clubs. 
Most of the program with the pontoon 
will he within the harbor, but if the 
pontoon makes cruises beyond the har- 
hor, it will be accompanied by at least 
one craft. Since safety is one of the 
main concerns of the seamanship pro¬ 
gram, this pontoon will be equipped 
with all safety equipment as specified 
by the U.S. Coast Guard. 

The sea scout program, briefly sum¬ 
marized, is as follows: They have 
eighteen memhers with nearly every 
high school in the district represented. 
They have acquired a twenty-six-inch 
inboard boat. They are now making 
their craft seaworthy for this summer’s 
program. They will follow the regular 
sea scouting program and plan on ex¬ 
panding rapidly as the summer goes on. 

Rhodell E. Owens, Director of 

Parks , Peoria, Illinois. 

Wholehearted Support 

Sirs: 

I especially want to commend the 
article by Rudolf Opperman, which 
appeared in the February issue. I sup¬ 
port it wholeheartedly and feel we 
should be ashamed we have not been 
willing to make the justifiable claims 
and identify those values that the arti¬ 
cle points up so effectively. I hope this 


kind of article may eliminate the often- 
used terms “intangibles” and “carry¬ 
over value,” which we so often use, and 
which are meaningless. 

H. D. Edcren, Professor of Recrea¬ 
tion Leadership, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Indiana. 

More on “Recreologv” 

c- * 

birs: 

I indeed enjoyed reading the article 
on “Let’s Say What We Mean” in Rec¬ 
reation Magazine [February], A lot 
of research was done on this and de¬ 
serves to be complimented. At this 
point, I cannot get too enthused on the 
word of "recreology"* as part of the 
recreationist terminology. Neverthe¬ 
less this really whets the appetite for 
discussion. 

George T. Sargisson, Executive Di¬ 
rector, Recreation Promotion and 
Service, Inc., W'ilmington, Delaware. 
* The term, and its derivatives, were 
coined by Carl Ruud, a graduate as¬ 
sistant in the University of Illinois 
recreation deportment.—Ed. 

It Does a Fella Proud! 

Sirs: 

How promptly you got that little 
article of mine into the magazine! And 
the other articles on music, plus the at¬ 
tractiveness of the issue [February] as 
a whole, gave it a right smart setting. 
It does a fella proud to be in such good 
company. 

Aucustus D. Zanzig, Brookline, 
Massachusetts. 

"It Must Be Spring” 

Sirs: 

“What goes on here”? Not one but 
two letters in the March issue wax lyri¬ 
cal over what, to their authorities, is 
the recreational “discovery of America” 
all over again. It must be spring! 

Actually, they pay the recreation pro¬ 
fession the highest tribute of construc¬ 
tive criticism. They are that too rare 
breed, the bubble prickers, who help 
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us clarify and orient our thinking. We 
arc thankful for them. 

But their statements have left us 
somewhat amazed that someone lias 
attempted to justify recreation’s exist¬ 
ence on a higher purpose than just 
“having fun.” To quote them, recrea¬ 
tion has “no acceptable philosophy giv¬ 
ing this field an inspiring purpose,” it 
should not he a mere gathering together 
of people for the sake of enjoyment.” 
What’s wrong with fun and enjoyment? 
Don’t let’s go baek to the Puritans. Edu¬ 
cation authorities learned years ago 
that interest motivation (enjoyment) 
heightens learning capacity. 

Where have these (rediscoverers) 
been? What recreation literature have 
they had reading? Have they discussed 
recreation philosophy with its great 
teachers, leaders, and workers? How 
else can they know whereof they speak? 

If they had done so, they would know 
that the great all-pervasive objective 
of recreation since the days of its first 
philosopher, Joseph Lee, has been the 
full development of the total person¬ 
ality. 

To cheek on this, after reading the 
editorials and letters in Recreation, 
we turned to the writings of Joseph Lee 
and Howard Braueher from 1906 on 
and, for want of another, to our own 
speeches and articles baek to 1924. 
There is little emphasis in this litera¬ 
ture on mass or individual fun as on 
overriding purpose. The emphasis rath¬ 
er is definitely planned objectives, such 
as “contributions of recreation to phys¬ 
ical fitness, health, and muscular tone 
.. . the prevention of adult and juvenile 
delinquency .. . the development of the 
whole personality . . . social integration 
of the individual,” and so on. These 
have been the great underlying objec¬ 
tives of the real professional recrea¬ 
tionist, whose sixty-to-seventy-two-hour 
week has left little time for writing 
about them. As we said earlier, we don’t 
know where these people have been near 
nor to whom they have spoken. They are 
cheering, as new, a philosophy and ob¬ 
jectives as old as the NR A. 

John W. Faust, district representa¬ 
tive, retired , National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. 

On Developing Volunteers 

Sirs: 

Just a brief note to let you know that 
1 think MLV s new publication Develop¬ 
ing \ olunteers is one of the finest book¬ 
lets of its kind that I have seen. I was 
impressed with the style, color, design, 
and the catchy illustrations that tend to 
make a booklet of this type much more 
interesting. 

A. CuKiEltSKl, Superintendent of 
Recreation , Garden City Recrea¬ 
tion Commission, New York. 
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If yon plan to be among the millions of camping vacationers 
in this country, this practical manual should be your first step— 
whether you have never camped before or arc ail experienced 
camper wanting more fun and comfort on your next trip. 

Writing specifically for the family that wants to camp. Mrs. 
Patterson begins with you in the planning stage. Stressing simple, 
inexpensive equipment, she tells what to take, how to take it, and 
what to do with it upon arrival. There arc recipes, illustrations, 
maps, games, crafts—and a whole chapter devoted to taking baby 
to camp in comfort and safety. Here is everything a family needs 
to know for an average camping trip. 

In addition there is a valuable appendix with six suggested 
tent tours and another which tells where to write for information 
on state and national parks in the United States—including 
Alaska—and Canada. 
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1959 brings city wide cultural 
program , with its many attendant 
values, to the world's busiest city . 

* 

t 

A CITY 

AND MUSIC TEAM UP 

Emma Alden Rotliblatt 



N ew YORK CITY has just held its first citizen-sparked 
music festival. Officially sponsored, it has been re¬ 
ceiving praise and attracting attention from far be¬ 
yond the city limits. The occasion of the festival was the 
two hundredth anniversary of the death of composer George 
Frederic Handel, and it drew together under one banner 
musical tributes to Handel from many important, diverse 
city musical organizations. The New York City Handel 
Festival was coordinated by the Department of Commerce 
and Public Events, and its cost to the city was almost 
nothing. 

It grew from the suggestions of an inspired pair of citi¬ 
zens who walked into the department and broached the idea 
about six months ago. They said that other cities bold 
musical festivals and that our own city might well mark 
this important musical anniversary. Newell Jenkins, a dis¬ 
tinguished conductor, and Dr. Thea Dispeker, a famous 
musicologist, were these two. They said they represented 
musical groups willing to perform Handel works over a spe¬ 
cific length of time. They pointed out, with the warmth 
of devotees, that this anniversary provided a wonderful 
opportunity to present a great cavalcade of Handel music 
to New Yorkers, not only his standard works, such as The 
Messiah , but also many of his lesser known compositions. 

There were many compelling aspects to this. First and 
foremost, anything that the city could do, officially, to aid 
New York in maintaining, or even developing, its prestige 
as a cultural center, it certainly should do. Then, since this 
was a project that required coordination over and above that 
of the individual participating musical groups, it seemed 
an appropriate role for the city. Then the haunting dream 
some of us have long cherished, that the city would sometime 
have an annual music and arts festival, returned. Music and 
art are a wonderful form of recreation, but they are also big 
business. 

What was involved in a Handel festival? Just a program 
publishing the events and some coordination? That’s what 
we thought when we started. Mayor Wagner would be hon¬ 
orary chairman. Commissioner Richard C. Patterson, Jr., 
of the Department of Commerce and Public Events, would 

Mrs. Rothblatt is deputy commissioner , New York City 
Department of Commerce and Public Events. 


serve as chairman, and the Department of Commerce would 
find a sponsor for printing the souvenir program. Robert 
Dowling, real estate executive and patron of the arts, was 
asked to be policy chairman. 

The music and administrative directors selected four 
people and a secretary to form a program committee, who 
were outstanding authorities in the music field. They met 
frequently, especially in the early planning days. The forty- 
three members forming the music committee were repre¬ 
sentatives of various musical groups who might participate 
in the festival. Among them were conductors, musicologists, 
artists, and music public-relations representatives. 

Determining Policy 

It was agreed that, since no money was forthcoming, each 
group would pay for its own concert. Some had already 
scheduled Handel concerts, so it was decided to extend the 
festival over a period of three months. A hard-and-fast rule 
was established that any musical event not falling between 
March 1 through May 20, would not be considered as part 
of the festival. The following were some of the rules we 
adhered to strictly, except in some special cases. 

• The entire program had to be exclusively devoted to 
Handel. 

• Only one program by each group would be included. 

• Repetition of works was ruled out. 

• Some of the concerts were free; some charged admission. 
Determination of this was left to the group concerned, de¬ 
pending on its financial status. The Commerce and Public 
Events Department handled the invitations, on behalf of the 
mayor, sent to leading citizens in industry, education, labor, 
and the music world, asking them to serve as an honorary 
committee. Members of the city’s board of estimate and 
other top-ranking officials were so listed, and some names 
were chosen for their prestige purposes, to give status to 
the festival. The importance of an honorary committee can¬ 
not be overestimated from a goodwill standpoint. In the 
festival souvenir program, sponsors, individuals, and or¬ 
ganizations who had cooperated financially or otherwise, 
were thanked in a listing. 

This spring project snowballed into one of the most 
significant city-sponsored events ever undertaken. Thirty- 
two performances by different groups took place during the 
period. Each group paid its own expenses. There was no 
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Gotham Baroque Ensemble , during rehearsal for I\etv York 
City Handel Festival , settles its program with city official. 


conflict in concert dates, so anybody could hear them all, 
if he so wished. 

Dr. Peter J. Wilhousky, director of music for the city 
board of education, enlisted the cooperation of high schools 
to perforin Handel works during that period, for orchestras, 
choruses, and soloists. Well-known orchestras and out¬ 
standing musical groups, led by famous conductors, as well 
as many, many churches, produced all the various kinds 
of music Handel wrote—orchestral, chamber, church, 
choral, and operatic. Amateur groups, clubs, Y’s, and 
schools clamored to be included in this historic event. A 
colored film on Handel’s life w f as available for free showdngs. 

Private funds were raised to pay for a concert near a lake 
in the Bcthesda Fountain area of Central Park. Under 
floodlighted trees, Handel’s Water Music and Royal Fire¬ 
works Music were played, in a setting similar to that sug¬ 
gested by the composer for his own music. 

Publicity 

Publicity was needed. Fifty thousand copies of a well- 
prepared souvenir program booklet were distributed to 
those attending the concerts. The programs were also sent 
to leading music libraries throughout the world. Art stu¬ 
dents competed for the honor of creating the prize-w'inning 
poster. It was found that the best introductory technique 
was writing multilithed form letters, followed up with tele¬ 
phone calls. This w T as used to find out w hich private schools 
would participate and in what way—by giving a concert, 
showing the film, displaying festival posters, and so on. 

The Commerce and Public Events Department arranged 
for bus and subway posters. .Leading Fifth Avenue stores 
had window' displays. Many circulars were distributed, the 
printing of which was made possible by private sources. 
Magazines and newspapers publicized it. People from Mex¬ 
ico, Canada, and all over the United States wrote in inform¬ 
ing us that they were planning vacations so as to be here at 
that time. They asked if they could huy tickets, once they 
arrived in the city. As a result of one announcement on a 
local radio broadcast, there were requests, amounting to 
six hundred tickets, for one of the free, outdoor concerts. 

Leading business firms w'erc asked to use Handel mailing 
machine imprints at the Pitncy-Bowes’ cost price of under 
fifteen dollars a machine. The response grew' beyond great¬ 
est exj>ectations. One Wall Street firm inquired if “Handel 



Informal coffee hour preceded “unveiling ” of Handel 
memorabilia by the American International Underwriters . 


could come downtown.” Handel window displays, in the 
heart of New' York’s financial district, were set up to show 
that industry and finance were also interested in promoting 
culture. Labor leaders also saw r to it that unions got their 
share of Handel—and the resulting publicity. 

Finance 

Meanwhile, financial support, based on an appeal of love 
of music and civic interest, was sought from private and 
commercial sources for various portions of the festival. 
Dignified, page announcements in the souvenir program 
were allowed, as for the Empire State music festival’s forth¬ 
coming program. We h?.d to reject supporters who were 
anxious to get into the act to advertise products in a manner 
inappropriate to civic dignity. The great day arrived when 
the Handel Festival became self-supporting; instead of the 
city’s spending money, it brought in income, prestige, and 
cultural recreation. 

Mayor Wagner proclaimed the opening of the Handel 
Festival. At a city-hall ceremony, the consuls general of 
Germany, Great Britain, Ireland, and Italy—countries where 
Handel had lived and worked—presented Handel memora¬ 
bilia, which went oil public exhibition in various places 
throughout the city. The Metropolitan Museum of Art and 
the New York Puhlic Library were among those wTio pre¬ 
pared their own exhibits. The cooperation of other agencies 
w r as called upon. For example: the assistance of the police 
department was needed, to make sure there were no traffic 
or security problems. 

New York City’s own radio station, WNYC, broadcast a 
series of programs of Handel’s music. Local radio and tele¬ 
vision programs were heained through* the cooperation of 
the musicians’ and other unions. Closed circuit educational 
programs were arranged. Major Handel works performed 
during the festival were recorded and rebroadcast by the 
Voice of America, to over two hundred million people 
throughout the world. 

The city’s “Scroll for Exceptional and Distinguished 
Service,” usually given only to visiting presidents, kings, 
and such VIP’s, was awarded at the initial concert. And 
each participating group thereafter was so honored. 

This festival, we believe, has sparked the interest nec¬ 
essary to initiate other types of festivals—both art and 
music—in New York City, # 
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A painting is not only something; to be en¬ 
joyed passively but something to create. 


Notv people have time to make things , to 
find tieiv ways oj expressing themselves. 




Art museum tours more and more are a 
part oj a cultural recreation program. 


Today's expanding leisure demands new dimensions in program planning and challenges the 


I T is extremely interesting that in several of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation District Conferences 1 have attended 
this year the major emphasis has been on program. No 
movement runs evenly along its course, and the recreation 
movement is no exception. Advances are made by fits and 
starts as new concepts are accepted. In the early days, the 
concept of playgrounds for children, originating in experi¬ 
ments in childhood education, fired the imaginations of so¬ 
cial workers and educators and, in a remarkably brief pe¬ 
riod of time, developed into a tidal wave that swept over 
the entire country. 

In more recent years, as recreation departments have 
been accepted as an integral part of city government, other 
concepts have taken the lead. The growing importance of 
good administrative practices, the development of profes¬ 
sional requirements in leadership, the expansion of areas 
and facilities to meet the increased growth of population 
and the urbanization of our communities—all of these have 
preoccupied us, rnd this preoccupation has been reflected 
in the topics used at our district conferences and in our 
National Recreation Congress. A conference or congress 
program, as you know, is not an arbitrary choice of any 
one person or group of persons. It is a direct reflection of 
current needs and interests. 

As we have explored these important areas, every now 
and then certain specific aspects of recreation services have 
actually erupted, and I use that word advisedly. The tre¬ 
mendous impact of the teen-center movement in the early 
19d0’s was one such eruption. More recently, the move¬ 
ment for centers and services for older adults has spread 
over the entire country. Even more recently, there has been 
a tremendous growth in the provision of recreation services 
for the ill and handicapped. 

There is rapidly growing evidence another movement is 
close at hand—if not already here—and it is of such dimen¬ 
sions that its impact will be terrific. This growing move- 

This address was given by Mr. Prendergast, executive di¬ 
rector of the National Recreation Association , at several of 
the district recreation conferences this spring. 


ment is the rapidly increasing demand for more of the 
cultural arts. It is a demand for new dimensions in pro¬ 
gram planning. 

I must point out to you that there has been an unmis¬ 
takable lag in our profession in forecasting these great 
movements and in being ready for them when they come. 
The impetus for teen centers and teenage programs did not 
come from recreation departments. It came—by the thou¬ 
sands—from the boys and girls, their parents, their 
churches, the social and civic groups in the community. The 
early teen centers were in many cases, literally, thrust down 
the throats of recreation departments by public demand. 

Now, people are turning to music, to art, to drama, dance, 
poetry, literature, gardening, and nature, in an effort to 
find more meaning in life, some outlet they can enjoy, sonic 
means of expressing themselves. They are feeling the need 
to use their own hands, bodies, and minds in a sort of re¬ 
volt against automation. They want these things for their 
children. They are dissatisfied with what their communities 
offer, and this dissatisfaction very often is directed toward 
recreation opportunities. Just last year the Iowa Council for 
Community Improvement asked, “What are the areas of 
greatest need for improvement?’' Replies from almost fif¬ 
teen hundred people from one hundred communities gave 
first place to “cultural arts and recreation.” 

Every two years the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs holds a community-achievement contest. The pro¬ 
jects chosen by the fifty-five hundred women’s clubs range 
from new hospitals to symphony orchestras, from school 
bond issues to urban renewal. However, their two main 
concerns at the local level in the contest just finished were 
improvement of recreation facilities, especially for youth, 
and the creation of better educational and cultural oppor¬ 
tunities. Never underestimate the power of a woman! As 
a result of the project chosen by the Akima Club in Knox¬ 
ville, Tennessee, a minimum estimate showed $100,000 was 
being spent in 1958, for recreation in Knox County, that 
was not available in 1956, when the project started. 

One of the leading secondary schools, Phillips Andover 
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Everywhere music is more popular, par - 
ticijxitcd in by ever greater numbers. 


NEW 

WORLDS 

THROUGH 

RECREATION 


r cation leader to develop increasing 


opportunities for creative participation in the cultural arts. 


Academy, is asking for $850,000 to build a creative art 
center for its students. This is quite a change from my 
day, when such requests were made only for football stadia 
and gymnasiums. That a boy might prefer painting to foot¬ 
ball, music to basketball did not enter anyone’s head. 

These examples are on the local level. Some of you may 
have read Governor Rockefeller’s message to the 1959 New 
York legislature. One entire section of it was on individual 
and family life. In this section he said, “Economic growth 
is not an end in itself. Its true end is to enable the indi¬ 
vidual to pursue a life of dignity and to develop his own 
eapaeities to the maximum potential. ... By this I mean 
the fullest possible realization by the individual not only 
of his material well-being, but also of his spiritual, intellec¬ 
tual, and cultural capacities. 1 believe our society should 
afford greater opportunities to the individual for cultural 
expression, participation, and appreciation.” 

President Eisenhower, in his 1955 Slate of the Union 
message, asserted: “The federal government should do more 
to give official recognition to the importance of the arts and 
other cultural activities.” 

This ground swell of concern over, and interest in, the 
cultural life of the nation has finally culminated in a new 
act of Congress (Public Law 85-874), authorizing a Na¬ 
tional Cultural Center as a bureau of the Smithsonian In¬ 
stitution. It will be constructed through funds raised by 
voluntary contributions, on a site made available in the 
District of Columbia. 

The center will be directed by a board of trustees, made 
up of three senators, three representatives, nine public 
officials, and fifteen general trustees appointed by the Pres¬ 
ident. The aet provides that the board shall: 

• Present classical and contemporary music, opera, drama, 
dance, and poetry from this and other countries. 

• Present lecture and other programs. 

• Develop programs for children, youth and the elderly, 
and for other age groups as well , in such arts designed 
specifically for their participation, education , and recrea¬ 
tion, and 


• Provide facilities for other civic activities at the Cul¬ 
tural Center. 

An advisory committee appointed by the President will 
consist of persons who are recognized for their knowledge 
of, and experience or interest in. one or more of the arts. 
This official recognition of the arts on the highest govern¬ 
ment level is a momentous event that will have a dramatic 
effect throughout the nation. 


Mr. P render gast was recently appointed by Presi¬ 
dent Eiscnhoivcr to the Advisory Committee on the 
Arts of the National Cultural Center, to be built in 
Washington, D. C. The chairman of this committee, 
in turn, appointed him to a Special Committee on 
Concepts, which will study and , then , recommend , to 
the advisory committee and the trustees, the size and 
character of needed facilities—an opera house, con¬ 
cert hell, and a true national theater. 


T have a strong conviction if our recreation movement 
cannot and does not meet this new challenge, it will be 
bypassed and left primarily in a custodial or maintenance 
capacity. What, then, must our recreation departments, and 
we, as recreation leaders, do? It seems to me that there are 
four fundamental steps. 

First, we should take time from our fragmentized life to 
look at our programs as a whole . We should give them 
the cold, dispassionate, appraising look a child gives his 
new teacher. We must avoid being defensive over omis¬ 
sions hut we must reeognize some of our programs are facile, 
routine activities that require very little from us in the 
way of creative planning. 

We must look at our schedules, and deeide whether they 
are arranged more for our convenience than for the public’s 
benefit. We must consider our program as a whole, not 
as a series of unrelated activities. We must stop justifying 
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our programs by quantity and accept quality as our standard. 

That word “quality’’ is worth further exploration and 
leads me to my second point. When the chips are down, the 
quality of any program reflects the degree of understand¬ 
ing and the personal standards of the person at the head 
of it. This responsibility cannot be delegated. Recreation 
literacy is not enough . There is a rising need for a recre¬ 
ation intelligentsia . 

We cannot afford to he out of step with the times. Today 
28,500,000 Americans play some type of musical instru¬ 
ment. (That’s one in six.) In 1955 there were more than 
eleven hundred symphony orchestras made up of com¬ 
munity neighbors. In 1958, there were over two hundred 
professional symphony orchestras, and more than 250,000,- 
000 records were bought by Americans. In 1954, 770,840,- 
000 books were sold in the United States. It is estimated 
that this figure reached the billion mark in 1958. 

Americans own 141,000,000 radios and 47,000,000 tele¬ 
vision sets. Yes, they hear and see many soap operas and 
Westerns, but they also hear the Metropolitan opera, 
Leonard Bernstein, Robert Frost, Carl Sandburg, and most 
of the leading singers, conductors, dancers, actors, scien¬ 
tists, and statesmen. They watch Hamlet and Greek trag¬ 
edies. They listen to a university professor give a series of 
lectures on the development of the spoken word. They see 
plays by Saroyan, Odets, Tennessee Williams, Maxwell 
Anderson. 

No one expects you as a recreation leader to he an expert 
in the skills and techniques of all art forms. The recreation 
movement and your community, however, do have the 
right to expect you, as a recreation leader, to explore these 
areas sufficiently to develop good taste, an appreciation, 
and an awareness of the values of the cultural arts, not by 
lip service, but by actual work on your part. You will 
never develop a creative, enthusiastic cultural arts program 
unless you, as well as your staff, take time to explore school 
and college programs, museums, exhibits, workshops, mag¬ 
azines, and books on the subject; unless you give your staff 
the facilities and equipment to do really good work, and, 
above all, your enthusiastic support. 

The most important quality you can cultivate in yourself, 
and work to cultivate in your staff, is the quality of aware¬ 
ness. It is very interesting to note that House Beautiful re¬ 
cently devoted over half of an entire issue to the quality of 
awareness— seeing, not just looking; feeling , not just pass¬ 
ing by. That couldn’t have happened ten years ago. It is 
another symptom of the rising pulse of interest in cultural 
arts. More people in the United States attend concerts than 
attend baseball games. How r many concerts bas your de¬ 
partment sponsored or conducted? 

Our programs are for two groups—spectators and par¬ 


ticipants—yet these two are really only one. They are like 
high and low tides. They ebb and flow into each other. 
The best participants are those who have had their interest 
stimulated, and curiosity aroused, by watching, looking, 
and listening. The best spectators are those who have some 
training and know what to look for and appreciate. 

This spectator-participant relationship is of great im¬ 
portance in the cultural arts. These programs are not 
seasonal; they are not one-shot events; they cannot be 
started by a clinic and terminated by a tournament. Each 
is capable of endless progression; each must be planned in 
advance with progression in mind; each has to be attrac¬ 
tively presented. 

My third principle in strengthening the cultural arts pro¬ 
gram is planning. No one agency can, or should, assume 
the responsibility of such programs for the entire com¬ 
munity. Cooperative planning has increased dramatically. 
In some cases, however, it is focused on some one event 
or program, and has not taken the long-range view. A 
better system of interagency communication may he needed. 
Duplicated efforts should be analyzed. Degrees of responsi¬ 
bility should be accepted. 

pportunities for cultural activities come as a natural 
result of early training. Therefore increased effort 
must be given to children’s cultural arts programs. AH too 
often, the natural, free, normal curiosity and lack of self- 
consciousness in trying things is stifled in early childhood 
by tbc routine, mediocre outlets provided most children. We 
adults are restricted by the attitudes we developed in child¬ 
hood toward art, music, drama, and other activities. A 
child accepts the world of today and is at home in it. We 
must keep the doors open for him and not box him in with 
our own limitations. Our playground and indoor-center 
programs for children must be strengthened if we are to 
develop the best in spectator and participant appreciation. 

We can no longer limit our programs to what we think 
people want. We must be able to offer wider and deeper 
experiences, opening more and more doors, and creating a 
climate in which individuality can flourish and find creative 
expression. America may be preparing for a new ren¬ 
aissance in the cultural arts. The very air is full of challenge. 

One of the reasons for National Recreation Month, spon¬ 
sored by the National Recreation Association, in June, is 
to help the public understand how broad the scope of recre¬ 
ation really is. The four weeks of National Recreation 
Month were designed as a framework for various activities. 

In Proverbs there is a statement that we all must heed. 
“Where there is no vision, the people perish.” As Wendell 
Willkie once said, “We have freedom for great dreams— 
and the opportunity to make them come true.” The time 
is ripe. The choice is up to us. # 



As automation advances , as new sources of energy are applied in industry , 
as the hours of labor decline, we have the chance to become truly human by 
using our new and disturbing leisure to develop our highest human powers 
to the utmost .—Robert Hutchins, President, Fund for the Republic. 
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TIPS FOR SUMMER VACATIONERS 


T he wanderlust typical of our 
American people will have taken 
over by the time this issue of Rec¬ 
reation is published, and our highways 
and byways, parks, forests, and beaches, 
will be filling with vacationers in search 
of new scenes, sun, adventure, fun, rest. 

So, if you haven’t made up your mind 
about what to do, where to go, on your 
own summer holiday, you’d better de¬ 
cide now. Even motoring calls for pre¬ 
planning, as does every other kind of 
trip or outing. In addition, most rec¬ 
reation leaders are beleaguered with 
questions on such subjects. Below, 
therefore, are a few tips to pass along 
to others, to help you on your way, or 
to take with you for an easier, safer, 
more rewarding vacation. 

• Cruising. Small-boat 
enthusiasts planning 
short or long-distance 
cruises during the sum¬ 
mer will find the new 
Mobil Cruising Guides 
Series a valuable asset. 
Four brand new guides 
ill foldout-map form to 
cover coastal and in¬ 
land waterways of the United States 
and Canada, have been put out by Mobil 
Oil Company, a division of Socony 
Mobil Oil. They give a variety of use¬ 
ful information, and cover these areas: 
No. 1, from Eastport, Maine, to Barne- 
gat Inlet, New Jersey (including Long 
Island Sound); No. 2, from Sandy 
Hook, New' Jersey, to Jacksonville, 
Florida (including Delaware and Ches¬ 
apeake Bays and the entire Ohio 
River); No. 3, New York Waterways 
(inland), the Great Lakes, and the Mis¬ 
sissippi River; and No. 4, the Pacific 
Coast from Puget Sound to San Diego. 
Copies are available free from Mobil 
marine dealers, Mobil service stations, 
or from the Small Craft Division, Mobil 
Oil Company, 150 E. 42nd Street, New 
York 17. 

• For Campers. Available free, a list 
of commercial firms handling various 
types of camping gear and equipment, 
prepared for us by Stanley W. Stocker. 
(See Mr. Stocker's article, “Equipment 
for Family Camping ,” on page 220.) 
Write: Recreation. Supply limited. 


• Long Motor Trip. Send for the two 
excellent articles published in recent is¬ 
sues of 77ie iXew York Times Travel Sec¬ 
tion: “A Family Grows Up in a Car” 
(April 12th) ; “Two Weeks in a Car,” 
by Murray Falkin (April 19th). 

Travel as Recreation 

Some recreation departments and 
other recreation organizations have set 
up travel-counseling and vacation-plan¬ 
ning services. The Recreation Promo¬ 
tion and Service, Inc., for instance, in 
Wilmington, Delaware, which is central 
to the scenic beauties of that state, gets 
out a bulletin of suggestions for family 
tours, including a section on games for 
the children to play in the car. Many 
of these, by the way, are included in 
the National Recreation Association 
publication. Games for Quiet Hours and 
Small Spaces , available from the Asso¬ 
ciation for seventy-five cents. For other 
books containing car games, see Rec¬ 
reation, June, 1958, or write to NR A 
Recreation Book Center, 8 West Eighth 
Street, New’ York 11. 

Recreation departments in industry, 
too, have been active in promoting 
travel-club activities. Club meetings 
are devoted to speakers and discussion 
on travel, showing of travel slides, 
photos, movies. These clubs often enjoy 
trips and other outings as a group. 

Where to Go 

If you are taking a trip by car, jaunts 
to historic places of interest are a worth¬ 
while form of recreation. So many his¬ 
toric celebrations are taking place 
around the country, that it should be 
easy to include one or two. Check with 
your travel agent (it won’t cost you 
anything), the AAA, or with the tourist 
bureaus of the states you plan to visit, 
whether near or far. 

There is, for instance, the Norwich, 
Connecticut, Tercentenary Program, 
July 5 to 11, a week of festivities, to be 
climaxed with a colorful parade on the 
eleventh. Norwich is located along the 
new Connecticut Turnpike. 

In the Northwest, one would certainly 
not want to miss the 100th Anniversary 
of Oregon’s statehood. This means state¬ 


wide celebrations, done with a Western 
flair! Send to Travel Information Di¬ 
vision, Oregon State Highway Depart¬ 
ment, Salem, for a calendar of state 
events. 

Going Abroad? 

Statistics have it that citizens of the 
United States spent over two billion dol¬ 
lars abroad last year. Shades of Mt. 
Vesuvius! In any case, many more will 
go this year; so we mention tw r o tours 
below% for those who are looking for 
something slightly off-beat. 

• Travel tiie “Hostel” Way —To 
celebrate the 25th year of the founding 
of American Youth Hostels, Inc., youth 
hostelers and their families are invited 
to participate in the AYH anniversary 
special flight to Frankfurt, Germany, 
for the International Youth Hostel Rally 
in Koblenz this summer. The flight is 
scheduled to depart from New York on 
August 13 and return from Paris on 
September 10. Cost of S365 w ill include 
round-trip air fare, hotel accommoda¬ 
tions in New York and Paris, transpor¬ 
tation to Idlcwild and to Koblenz, food 
and overnights at the Rally for three 
days, French airport tax, leadership, 
liability, and accident insurance. For 
further information write to AYH, 14 
West 8th Street, New' York 11. 

• Holiday on Horseback. Ten days 
riding along the Austro-Yugoslavian 
border in the beautiful lake country in 
the foothills of the Alps is available to 
Americans as well as Europeans, and is 
a trip you w ill never forget. Other routes 


are also available. The riding is slow* 
and easy, safe even for a child. A bus 
follows with all of the luggage. Ex¬ 
penses, including the horse, average 
about ten dollars j>cr day. Arrangements 
can be made in this country through 
Travel Trusts Tours, 26 E. Central 

Street, Natick, Massachusetts. 

77 *» 
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Sharing the chores is part of the fun in 
family camping * and children prove 
surprisingly willing and able . 

Women like the simplicity of meal prepara¬ 
tion and tlicdeisure that results 
from less work than at home . 


Equipment for 
family camping . . . 

TENTING 

TONIGHT 

Stanley W. Stocker 
0 


Tenting is for everyone who loves the 
out-of-doors and it can include 
many comforts of home . 
This couple take their ease in Black 
Canyon Forest Camp beside river 
in Willamette National Forest , Oregon . 
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Camping by a river in Ontario, 

In selecting camping shelter , 
protection and convenience 
should be considered. Many types 
of tents are available. Much of 
the equipment is reasonably priced. 


I N THESE days of spiraling costs, many arc realizing that 
camping provides an enjoyable and inexpensive family 
vacation. Increasing interest in camping, therefore, 
has encouraged manufacturers to produce a wide variety 
of equipment, designed to meet all tastes and needs. How¬ 
ever, this variety and wide priee range present a confusing, 
and therefore diiTicult, choice for the beginner. 

Much of the needed equipment can be found in the home: 
for example, dishes, pots and pans, silverware, hlankets, 
thermos bottles and jugs, and collapsible outdoor furniture 
are at the fingertips of campers-to-be. Large expenditures 
are unneessary and should be avoided until the family is 
sure it enjoys this type of camping and wants to do it often. 
In many areas, camping equipment, including tents and eots, 
can be rented. Some local recreation departments have set 
up sueh rental serviee and at other times it can be rented 
from the state or national park to be visited. In Spartan¬ 
burg, South Carolina, the parks and recreation board not 
only rents equipment but gives out a mimeographed bulle¬ 
tin about use and care of equipment, containing camping 
hints, even includes a few recipes for eamp cookery. As 
the family’s camping experience grows, members will grow 
in knowledge and will be able to purchase their own in¬ 
telligently. Many types of tents are available, but most 
families seem to prefer umhrclla, wall, or Baker tents. It is 
important to practice setting the tent up at home, before 
heading for the “wilds.” A tent that is difficult to set up 
should only be used by someone with experience. 

Tent fabrics are classified by “ounces”; the lighter 
weights, of course, being easier to carry and to handle but 
less durable. Heavier weights are more lasting but more 
difficult to manage. In most styles, fabrics will he available 
in all weights, from five to sixteen ounces. A ten-ounec 
duek is adequate for most family campers. A lighter fahrie 
may be used if great eare is taken and waterproofing is 
eheeked. A good test consists of hose spraying the set-up 
tent for one or two hours. 

In either renting or buying a tent, several things should 
he considered. First of all, there are windows, which are 

Stanley Stockfr is survey director, American Camping 
Association t Bradford Woods , Martinsville, Indiana, and has 
written other articles on camping for Recreation Magazine. 


rather nice to have for ventilation. They should he screened 
and have closures that can be operated from the inside and 
fastened so no rain ean leak in. 

Next, the door should be eheeked. Both netting and can¬ 
vas should be equipped with zipper or snaps so that they 
inav be closed completely. A two- or three-inch strip should 
project above the floor and fasten to the netting for more 
adequate insect protection. Be sure storm flaps on the door 
ean be closed from the inside. 

Tent floors are a matter of preference. They are difficult 
to keep elean and difficult to dry out and may be damaged 
easily by cot or. table legs. An eighteen-ineh sod-cloth, sewn 
to all sides of the tent, and held down by logs, rocks, or 
dirt, prevents animals from entering or wind from hlowing 
through the tent. 

As far as the types of tents are concerned, all are ade¬ 
quate for family comfort. The wall tent has adequate 
head room and side walls can be rolled up for ventilation. 
If the family is planning to sleep on regular eamp cots, side 
w alls of the tent should be three and a half or four feet high, 
to allow face room. 

The umbrella tent is supported w’ith either an outside 
frame or a center pole with umbrellalike supports. It has 
an extension over the door and storm flaps can be easily 
attached. This tent may be set up with ease by staking the 
four corners of the floor and extending the pole. A Baker 
tent is useful for station-w'agon camping. The top flap can 
he fastened over the side of the ear or over the hack of 
a station wagon to give added room and privacy. (Sec 
“Market News' 9 May , 1959, Recreation.) 

You can purchase tents with three or four rooms, but 
they are expensive, require many ropes around the site 
to hold them, and are not the easiest thing in the world to 
put up. A second, small tent (sueh as the Army pup) is 
more fun for the children and will protect them perfectly. 

Today, tents are available in bright, imaginative colors. 
They add to the gaiety of the vacation, and there is no 
reason to stick to the darker colors. Actually, the lighter 
colors, reflecting the sunlight, make the tent inueh cooler. 
A good tent for a family of three can be purchased for fifty 
to one hundred and fifty dollars. 

One w ord on surplus—be cautious. Canvas that has been 
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folded and stored for any length of time is likely to leak at 
the folds. The waterproofing is often a heavy rubber solu¬ 
tion that, although effective, adds greatly to the weight of 
the tent. 

Adequate protection for the cooking area, in case of rain, 
is important. This can be a piece of old canvas or a ten- 
by-ten or ten-by-twelve tarp tent. Number ten line or cord 
will be needed to mount the tarpaulin. Tarps can be pur¬ 
chased for ten to twenty-five dollars. 

For families who have never camped before, blankets 
from home, fastened by eight to ten blanket pins each, will 
suffice, until they are sure they want to invest in sleeping 
bags. There is a wide range of both price and quality in 
sleeping bags. If you are not backpacking, wool sleeping 
bags are the most reasonable. However, they are heavy, and 
one must be careful to avoid getting them wet. The wool 
absorbs moisture and is a mat of dampness in a short time. 

A good Dacron bag ranges from fifteen to thirty dollars 
and keeps you warm, even in cold weather. Well-constructed 
Dacron sleeping bags, with two and a half or three pounds 
of filler, give an average family many years of excellent 
service. (Other brands of Dacron have been found wanting 
—hence, the emphasis.) 

An eiderdown bag gives maximum warmth with mini¬ 
mum weight. It is excellent for trail hiking in cold weather, 
but too warm for family camping in summer. 

There are several points to consider when selecting a 
sleeping bag: 

• A full-length zipper is preferable to a partial one. 

• The bags can be opened to dry or used at home as ex¬ 
tra comforters. Be sure an insulated flap covers the inside 
of the zipper to prevent wind from blowing through. 

• A cold zipper alone has been known to spoil many a 
night’s sleep. 

• Avoid expensive sleeping bags until you are sure you 
need and want them. 

• Don’t buy waterproof sleeping bags. They prevent 
evaporation of perspiration, weigh more, and have less and 
less insulating value as they are used. It is better to use a 
waterproof ground cloth if you sleep on the ground. If you 
sleep on a cot, waterproofing is unnecessary. 

• Full-cut sleeping bags are more comfortable than the 
“mummy” type. 

• Only buy sleeping bags with labeled fillers, and know 
what the labels mean. {Farm-sounding names mean little. 

While camping, you can sleep on the ground, in the back 
of a station wagon, or on a folding cot. In any event, an 
air mattress will make life worth living. The most inex¬ 
pensive plastic air mattresses retail at two ninety-eight and 
are comfortable, provided you are not too heavy. A puncture 
repair kit is a necessary adjunct. 

OOKING can be done over either a wood fire or a gasoline 
or compressed fuel stove. Stocks of firewood are limited 
in state and federal campsites, so it is wise to bring your 
own. Unless the man of the family plans to do all the cook¬ 
ing, the compressed fuel stove will be a godsend. It is 
easy to operate and helps prevent the “gay companion” 
from feeling like a squaw. Many types of stoves are on the 


market. In buying, it is advisable to be sure that the flame 
will be protected from the wind by a shield. The two basic 
types of stoves are: 

Low-Pressure Compressed Fuel. Fairly expensive, easy to 
use, and leaves no soot on the pans. However, in cool tem¬ 
peratures, it is not too efficient. It is good to carry extra 
cans of fuel with you. This type is recommended for quick 
preparation of meals when time is important. 

Liquid White (Nonleaded) Gasoline. Readily available, 
requires more care in handling and pouring, must have 
pressure kept up by pumping and have a safe storage can. 
It is much cheaper than LP fuel. A two-burner gas stove 
is ideal. A special modifier kit may be obtained for less 
than four dollars, which allows conversion to LP canned 
fuel and back again, as needed. The two-burner stove can 
be purchased for between fourteen and twenty dollars. 

Plastic dishes are useful for keeping breakage at a mini¬ 
mum, but they should he a brand which will tolerate boiling 
water. A handled equipment box is handy for storing 
dishes, cooking gear, and nonperishables. 

An insulated icebox cooler is needed to preserve perish¬ 
ables. Be sure it has handles for easy carrying and a snap 
lock to keep the cover tight. A spout to drain melted ice 
water from the bottom is helpful. For drinking and cooking, 
it is good to have two insulated three-to-five gallon water 
jugs, with spigots at the bottom to allow easy pouring. 

Basic minimum equipment and range of costs: 


Tent .$65-$ 150 

Tarp tent (cooking area) ...$15- $17 

Collapsible extension tent poles (four) .$14- $20 

Gasoline cook stove (two-burner with extension legs) .$14- $20 

Two insulated water jugs (three-five gallon) .$12- $16 

Icebox cooler .$12- $15 

First-aid kit . $3- $6 

Sleeping Gear 

Blanket pins .10£ each 

Wool sleeping bag. $5- $15 

or 

Two-and-a-half-pound Dacron sleeping bag .$15- $30 

or 

Eiderdown sleeping bag .$35- $50 

Folding cots . $9- $20 


Later 9 you may find the following additional 


equipment useful: 

Additional tarp tent 

(to protect tent entrance against rain and sun) .$15- $17 

with two extra tent poles . $7- $10 

Air pump (for air mattress) . $4- $8 

or a child’s bicycle pump 

Luggage carrier (for top of car) .$20- $30 

Metal folding table ...$20- $30 

Folding chairs .$5-$8 each 

Handled box for cooking gear and dishes.$10- $20 


Of course, substitutions may be made by improvising 
equipment or using that which is already in the home. The 
minimum list will take care of basic camping needs nicely, 
but if you want more in camping equipment, the sky is the 
limit. Many families design and have the fun of making 
their own camping equipment. Experience and the type 
of camping you enjoy are the true determinants of your 
needs. (See also “Market News ” page 248 . Ed.) # 
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A course in family camping, 
successfully conducted by a 
recreation department. 


CAMPING SKILLS 

ARE BASIC 


The popularity of family camping cre¬ 
ates new program possibilities. Most 

family members need to learn skills. TV<1 Pearson ami W alter Powell 



Annual course is put on by the Pasa¬ 
dena. California. Recreation Depart¬ 
ment and the active local casting chib. 


T o THE LOVER of nature and living 
in the out-of-doors Pasadena, Cali¬ 
fornia, stands for “family camp¬ 
ing”; though the follower of floral spec¬ 
tacles may think it synonymous with 
the Tournament of Roses Parade, the 
sportsman with the Rose Bowl Game; 
and to the scientist and militarist it may 
denote the missile and space age. 

Realizing that most family members 
need an opportunity to become familiar 
with camping techniques, to take advan¬ 
tage of the mild California climate 
and countless camping sites set aside 
throughout the state, leaders of the 
Pasadena Department of Recreation 
and Pasadena Casting Club first met 
five years ago and discussed plans for a 
family camping course. This has now 
become an annual event and has grown 
each year as more and more people turn 
to camping as a vacation and recreation 
activity. In fact, over three hundred 

Ted Pearson is a specialist, Pasadena • 
Department of Recreation, and Walter 
Powell is with the Pasadena Casting 
Chib. 


adult enthusiasts crowded the elemen¬ 
tary school auditorium last year when 
the course was conducted. 

The recreation department, a coor¬ 
dinated school and municipal depart¬ 
ment, administered by the Pasadena 
School Districts, has thirteen operating 
divisions. One of the most important 
is the division of nature and outing, 
headed by a specialist who has worked 
closely each year with a camping skills 
technician from the Casting Club. To¬ 
gether they have formulated the subject 
matter outline, developed a mimeo¬ 
graphed manual, and secured lecturers 
for the six-session courses. From the be¬ 
ginning, this program has received na¬ 
tionwide attention. 

Essentially, the family camping 
course is designed to acquaint residents 
in the area with opportunities and fa¬ 
cilities for camping in southern Cali¬ 
fornia and throughout the state, and to 
instruct them in the equipment required 
and techniques involved in living in 
rustic areas. Tli ree fundamental ele¬ 
ments of a successful camping experi¬ 
ence are good food, good sleep, and 
adequate shelter and elothing for the 
weather and intended activities. Of 
course, this camping knowledge can be 
applied anywhere. 

With a minimum amount of equip¬ 
ment, a skilled camper can satisfy basic 
needs and have plenty of time left over 
for relaxation or for fishing, boating, 
nature study, hunting, or the like, de¬ 
pending on the location of his camp. 
Viewed in this light, camping skills are 
basic to most of the other outdoor rec¬ 
reation activities, and to the exploita¬ 
tion of the possibilities for relaxation, 


inspiration, fun, and regeneration. 

Session topics for the six evening 
classes of the annual family camping 
course are as follows: 

• Introduction; camping areas in 
California; hiking. 

• Camping equipment and elothing. 

• Camp foods and cooking. 

• Setting up camp; sanitation; safe¬ 
ty; first aid. 

• Camp activities; children in camp. 

• Animal packing; back packing. 

Near the end of each course, mem¬ 
bers of this adult group and their fam¬ 
ilies go on a weekend practice camping 
trip in the nearby Angeles National 
Forest, where they can apply the skills 
and techniques learned in class. This 
is always one of the highlights of the 
course. 

Experts from the community are in¬ 
vited to present material; these include 
representatives from the U.S. Forest 
Service, Sierra Club, Boy Scouts, Girl 
Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, other charac¬ 
ter-building groups, the Altadena Sher- 
ifFs Mountain Rescue Squad, as well 
as many individuals. An effort is made 
each year to obtain different speakers 
so new ideas and viewpoints will be ex¬ 
pressed, but all in keeping with the 
course outline. This up-to-date informa¬ 
tion is incorporated in the revision of 
the Family Camping Manual distrib¬ 
uted to those enrolled in the course. 

To develop outdoor recreation, it is 
essential that communities devote time 
to the conservation and improvement 
of outdoor recreation areas and re¬ 
sources and in training those interested 
in the out-of-doors. What better project 
for a community! # 
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HERE TODAY- GONE TOMORROW? 


As our population becomes greater, 
as industrial and other pressures close 
around the areas of wilderness still re¬ 
maining, the necessity becomes keener 
for moving ahead with a program that 
will preserve these buffer areas for the 
human spirit, seeing that they may long 
endure for the recreational, educa¬ 
tional, scientific, and historical uses of 
the American people. 

—Rep. John P. Saylor, Pennsylvania 

C ities and states across the coun¬ 
try are waging bitter battle to 
prevent their parks from being 
despoiled and encroached upon by a 
multitude of interests. No sooner has 
a state park in Michigan been rescued 
from the designs of a copper-mining 
company than news arrives that two of 
California’s state parks may be carved 
up by the state highway commission 
and commercial interests. 

After a spirited battle by conserva¬ 
tionists, the Bear Creek Mining Com¬ 
pany recently withdrew its application 
to lease 933 acres of Michigan’s Porcu¬ 
pine Mountains State Park for copper 
mining. The company had asked per¬ 
mission to work in the 58,000-acre pub¬ 
lic tract, which is reported to be the 
last remaining wilderness area in the 
Middle West. The mining threat stirred 
strenuous protests from outdoor groups 
in Michigan and throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

In California, two of the state’s most 
magnificent parks, Emerald Bay and 
D. L. Bliss, were to be bisected by a 
proposed new low-level highway and 
bridge. The cost of improving the ex¬ 
isting route so it would be free of land¬ 
slide danger (which raised the ques¬ 
tion of change of route) would be virtu¬ 
ally tbe same as building a new high¬ 
way. 

Newspapers throughout California 
joined in the campaign to preserve 


Mrs. Delany is on the staff of Recre¬ 
ation Magazine. 


Elvira Delanv 

¥ 


these parks. The Vallejo Times’ Herald 
declared, '"Expediency at the expense 
of a beautiful piece of natural scenery 
may seem all-important to a few small 
business operators. . . . There are cer¬ 
tain matters in which commercialism 
must give way to other considerations. 
Friends of the magnificent redwood 
groves from all over the nation have 
joined in purchasing some of the stands 
of redwoods in order to preserve them 
for the future. It would be just an sen¬ 
sible to utilize Yosemite Falls, one of 
the world’s outstanding scenic attrac¬ 
tions, for generating electric power, as 
to construct a bridge across Emerald 
Bay, which, in many respects, rivals in 
beauty and seenie attraction any of 
California’s outstanding spots.” 

The Metropolitan Park Board in 
Cleveland, Ohio, also had to take a 
firm stand, to stop commercial exploita¬ 
tion of Gildersleeve Ridge in Chapin 
State Forest. The board first exercised 
its right of eminent domain to appro¬ 
priate twenty-eight acres of privately 
owned ridge property to prevent its use 
as a gravel pit. Next, owners were ap¬ 
proached with a fair price for their 
lands. The Cleveland News called the 
decision “a timely and reasonable as¬ 
sertion of park board authority. ...” 

Farther across the nation, the Wal¬ 
den Pond area, near Concord, Massa¬ 
chusetts, wilderness home of Henry 
David Thoreau, is involved in a head- 
on controversy, involving "’culture, con¬ 
servation, sentiment, and swimming,” 
according to the Boston Herald. Ironic¬ 
ally enough. Thoreau w f as one of the 
first to write a plea for preservation of 
our wildlands. Today’s situation, as 
elucidated by The New York Times , is 
briefly: "Walden Pond covers sixty- 
four of a total of about a hundred and 
forty acres of an oak-and-pine-shaded 
plot. ... As a literary shrine, it has 
been visited by thousands of students 
on annual pilgrimages. . . . With the* 
rapid movement of population into the 
suburbs, Walden has become increas- 
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Toivering might of a Douglas fir falls 
to make way for another new highway. 


ingly popular as a summer bathing re¬ 
sort. ... In order to provide access for 
service trucks and possibly an ambu¬ 
lance ... an N-sliaped road [was] bull¬ 
dozed through the woods from Route 
126. That was when a Committee to 
Save Walden was formed. . . .” At last 
the bitter conflict between Walden the 
“shrine” and Walden the “recreational 
facility,” involving a $54,500-beaeh en¬ 
largement program, reached such pro¬ 
portions that the Save Walden Commit¬ 
tee has taken the issue to court; mat¬ 
ters are still pending. Perhaps Thoreau 
will have the last word after all—it was 
he who said, in his world-classic Wal¬ 
den, "We need the tonic of wilderness.” 

A similar fight between wilderness 
and recreation interests is shaping up 
in New Jersey, over Island Beach, a 
narrow sandspit between Barnegat Bay 
and the Atlantic Ocean, about ten miles 
in length and comprising a little over 
two thousand acres. Legislation has 
been introduced to convert this state- 
owned area into a recreation facility, 
not unlike Jones Beaeh in New York 
State, administered by an “authority.” 
The New Jersey Parks and Recreation 
Association has voiced violent opposi¬ 
tion to this plan. It points out: The 
beach is in a primitive state, unspoiled 
by the hand of man, with unusual dune 
formations, covered w r ith flora of great- 
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est interest to the naturalist. The proh- 
lein of the best use of the area is ex¬ 
traordinarily complex. 

• The state’s investment of $2,750,- 
000 places upon the authorities obliga¬ 
tion to make tile area available to pub- 


cy, state parks and nature preserves 
would not be harmed by new state high¬ 
ways. I'l ic Dayton Daily tXeics com¬ 
mented, ‘‘These areas are a haven of 
life forms, maintaining a balance of 
nature essential to agriculture. They 


selves, they arc detrimental to the origi¬ 
nal purpose of the land. America may 
wake up some day to find all . . . park- 
lauds diverted to some other use. Recre¬ 
ation and park authorities, from the 
local level up through the federal level. 





Saved from a sacrifice to copper mining interests! This is 
Porcupine Mountains State Park wilderness area , Michigan. 



Highway departments need land . New network crosses cou /i« 
try—through cities and “open spaces” wherever possible. 


lie enjoyment in some manner that will 
place upon government not too high a 
cost for development, and retain, in 
maximum degree, the unspoiled beauty 
of the beach. 

• The lack of adequate state-owned 
facilities, especially ocean-front facili¬ 
ties, will inevitably lead to pressures 
for the development of Island Beach as 
a “multiuse” public park. 

• The ideal would he to maintain 
Island Beach as a “nature preserve,” 
in its primitive state, without roads 
leading through it and accessible only 
by cars, to be parked at the northern 
end, and by boat at points along the 
bay, under such restrictions as will pre¬ 
serve the flora and other natural fea¬ 
tures. Under these restricted condi¬ 
tions, the beach would still be extreme¬ 
ly popular and certainly unique. Nature 
trails and nature museums would pro¬ 
vide educational media and the absence 
of commercialization would draw the 
nature lover and the seeker for the un¬ 
usual in recreational enjoyment. 

In Ohio, when the state highway de¬ 
partment proposed relocating U.S. 
Route 68 through Glen Helen, Antioch 
College’s thousand-acre natural-history 
area, school camp, and school forest, 
public clamor shook the state. As a re¬ 
sult, Governor C. William O’Neill was 
moved to state that, as a matter of poli- 


are a source of spiritual inspiration 
and mental calm in the midst of an en¬ 
vironment cluttered with artificiality. 
They are a training ground for the 
natural scientists so desperately needed 
by the nation.” 

The Denver, Colorado, City Council 
thwarted the efforts of superhighway 
builders to despoil Berkeley and Rocky 
Mountain Parks by construction of a 
six-lane speedway. The council’s deci¬ 
sion climaxed a ten-year battle over 
the right-of-way of what w ill be one of 
the country’s “superest” interstate 
lines, with tunnels through the Rockies. 

In New Hampshire, John Penney, di¬ 
rector of the Concord Recreation and 
Parks Department, appeared before a 
joint session of the public works com¬ 
mittee of the state senate and house, 
concerning a proposed four-lane inter¬ 
state highway through the superlative 
Franconia Notch area. Mr. Penney 
spoke for the entire country when he 
said: 

“The problem of encroachment [the 
diversion of park and recreation lands 
to other uses] is a nationw ide problem. 
Schools, hospitals, parking lots, shop¬ 
ping centers, residential developments, 
and highways all need space. Many 
times it is proposed that such projects 
be constructed in existing parks. While 
these projects are worthwhile in them- 


are concerned w ith this problem of en¬ 
croachment. ... “I have no quarrel 
with the state highway department’s 
right to tell us that this route is the best 
way to get to Littleton. However, with 
all due respect to this department, it 
seems reasonable to question its au¬ 
thority to tell us that this road would 
not be detrimental to the recreational 
use of [Franconia] Notch. This asjject 
should be the subject of a study by 
qualified authorities in the recreation 
field, such as recreation area planners, 
conservation and natural resource ex¬ 
perts, park administrators [and so 
forth], . . . You may even want to go 
out of state to obtain such expert ad¬ 
vice. 

“My point is that there is another 
side to this argument, and you should 
not take action until this problem has 
been studied thoroughly. . . .” 

As The Christian Science Monitor 
noted some years ago, in commenting 
on threatened encroachment of Chica¬ 
go’s park space that had been wrested 
from Lake Michigan by filling in shore¬ 
line, “The threat in most cases is not 
from commercial interests, but from 
sponsors of worthy projects. Yet one 
exception could lead to another until, 
as one park spokesman has said, it 
would amount to ‘trading our heritage 
for a mess of exceptions.' ” ^ 
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Plans Shape Up for 

1959 CONGRESS 



A. S. Flemming 



H. IFadsworth 


On “Recreation in an Expanding Leisure.” 



P lans for the 41st annua] National Recreation Congress 
—Chicago, September 28 to October 2—take on an in¬ 
triguing look as they shape up around our theme. 
Speakers on a wide variety of topics have been selected 
largely because of their ability to interpret the new direc¬ 
tions indicated for recreation in the world of today, which 
Boris Pregel, former president of the New York Academy 
of Sciences, calls "leisure stricken/’ Among those definitely 
scheduled, to date, are: 

Arthur Sherwood Flemming, U. S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (the only two-M Flemming in Who's 
Ifho), who will address the opening session. Mr. Flemming 
has a diversified background of editorial and government 
experience and was also one-time president of Ohio Wes¬ 
leyan l niversity. He has just been appointed chairman of 
a national council on senior citizens. 

Homer Wadsworth, chairman of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth, 
who will speak at Wednesday morning’s general session on 
“The Role of Recreation in an Affluent Society/’ Mr. Wads¬ 
worth is executive director of the Kansas City, Missouri, 
Association of Trusts and Foundations. 

Charles H. Chaskes, public relations director of the Michi¬ 
gan United Fund, who will address a workshop on “Plan¬ 
ning Agency Public Relations Programs.” MUF raises funds 
for thirty-three state and national agencies. 

Workshop in Supervision 

The program for the workshop in supervision, planned 
around the topic, “Getting Management Information Over 
to Employees,” includes the following: 

Edward Ryan, editor, Employee Relations Service, the 
Hartnell Corporation, Chicago, Illinois, who will serve as 
moderator. Mr. Ryan is past president of the Management 
Forum of Chicago, and, among other things, a former mem¬ 
ber of the board of directors. Office Management Associa¬ 
tion of Chicago. 

Albert J. Escher, office manager of the American Institute 
of Banking, Chicago. Illinois, board member of the Chicago 
Office Management Association, who will discuss organiza¬ 
tion of the communications function. 

H. V. Bostock, manager of the Employees Suggestion Sys¬ 
tem, Illinois Central Railroad System, Chicago, who will 
emphasize “Creating a Climate for Employee Ideas and Sug- 

4 

gestions.” He will use information from a recent study, 
"How r 100 Companies Make the Suggestion System a Man¬ 
agement Communication Tool.” 

Harry Henderson, a representative of Burston-Marsteller 


Associates, public relations, Chicago, and former director 
of communications, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corporation, 
will discuss the “Use of Bulletins, Bulletin Boards, and 
Other Media/ He, too, will draw T upon recent studies. 

Institute in Administration 

Th is year’s Institute in Administration will relate the 
Chicago Park District’s long experience to the topic of parks 
and recreation planning. The planning functions of the 
Chicago organization cover all aspects of recreation. Plan¬ 
ning specialization has given the Chicago Park District 
executives and technicians an opportunity to develop meth¬ 
ods and standards invaluable to many other cities. 

Some of the people who played important roles in the 
Ch icago planning picture will participate. They are: gen¬ 
eral superintendent George T. Donoghue, wfio is in charge 
of overall leadership in Chicago Park District planning; 
VERNON F. Hernlund, director of recreation, who will dis¬ 
cuss orientation to planning as an administrative function, 
and philosophy and principles of recreation planning; Ray¬ 
mond Knapp, head of the planning section of the Chicago 
Park District, which studies problems of population, land 
use, and services of other agencies, who will attempt to an¬ 
swer questions on standards of master plans; Max W. Matz, 
landscape designer and planner, School of Landscape Archi¬ 
tecture, University of Illinois; Robert A. Black, chief 
engineer and head of the engineering division of the district, 
who will inform parks and recreation executives about archi¬ 
tectural and engineering services. The institute w ould not be 
complete without a discussion of architecture. Emanuel V. 
Buciisbaum, long-time architect and engineer, responsible 
for designing some of the district’s most effective buildings, 
w ill present this subject. Rounding off the planning institute 
will be a d iscussion about the public relations aspect of parks 
and recreation planning, to be led by Arthur L. Schultz, 
director of the Chicago Park District Division of Public 
Information Service. 

Outdoor Recreation Commission 

Want to tell somebody what you think Laurance Rocke¬ 
feller’s Outdoor Recreation Resources Commission should 
do? There will be a special meeting to discuss the purposes 
of the commission and the direction in which it expects to 
move. Joseph Prendergast. as a member of the commission’s 
advisory committee, will lead this group. He will welcome 
comments and suggestions so that he may better represent 
the thinking of recreation leaders in his work with the com¬ 
mission. Watch for later program announcements, if 
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FIGHT FOR 

YOUR SHORELINE 

Public seashore areas are fast 
disappearing today and will surely 
be gone tomorrow unless . . . 


S EASHORE recreation areas are stead¬ 
ily disappearing from the pub¬ 
lic domain. Yet interest in marine 
recreation—skin diving, boating, fish¬ 
ing, camping and picnicking, beach¬ 
combing—is increasing tremendously. 
A recent study revealed that in 1957 
some thirty-five million Americans took 
part in recreation boating. Annual at¬ 
tendance at California’s state seashore 
parks increased nearly thirty per cent 
from 1956 to 1957. The demand for 
seashore camping is greater than the 
opportunities therefor. 

However, as the National Park Serv¬ 
ice points out, “Of all the wilderness 
environments which man has identified, 
the true value of the seashore is per¬ 
haps the least understood. It is un¬ 
doubtedly in a large measure due to 
this lack of full appreciation that the 
natural seashore is already rapidly van¬ 
ishing/' This is true not only of the 
Atlantic and Pacific Coasts but also of 
inland waterways. 

The sad history of our coastlines, 
outlined in the tragic study of the At¬ 
lantic Coast, published by the Park 
Service four years ago. Our Vanishing 
Shoreline, is continued in the recently 
issued study of the Pacific Coast, al¬ 
though there are still extensive, unde¬ 
veloped segments availahle, particularly 
in the Northwest coastal areas. The 
problem, as ever, is man and his greed. 
The report states: 

“Man is placing an increased dollar 
value on [the] tidal zones [of thePaeifie 
Coast], not so much from his knowledge 
or appreciation of their inherent values 
as from his ever-inereasing ability to 
exploit them. . . . Vast tidal areas are 
being reclaimed, for example, as gar¬ 
bage dumps, airports, freeways, and 
for private and commercial develop¬ 
ments. State-owned tidelands have also 
been sold to private individuals. In ad¬ 


dition to the loss of these valuable areas 
for public recreation the practice has, 
in some instances, brought on a serious 
problem in restricting puhlic aeeess to 
the shoreline. Lack of public aeeess to 
the shoreline is, in fact, one of the most 
general and pressing problems in the 
situation today. The increasing popu¬ 
larity of the seashore and the conse¬ 
quent influx of people to it have been 
accompanied by the more extensive 
posting of private lands. Along the 
southern portion of the [Pacific] Coast, 
particularly, people frequently drive 
for miles looking for some means of 
access to the shore. 

“Other conflicting interests, too, play 
their part in denying to the general 
publie its need for recreation use and 
enjoyment of the Paeifie shoreline. . . . 
Subdivision and private beach dwel¬ 
lings are utilizing much of the seashore 
that possesses high recreation potential, 
while industry—notably oil—is also 
taking its toll. Then, too, beaches and 
tidepools are being polluted by untreat¬ 
ed sewage. Logs and other sea dehris, 
largely the result of man’s activities, 
have accumulated on other beaches, 
preventing their use.” 

HE survey covered over seventeen 
hundred miles of general shore¬ 
line from Mexico to Canada. Included 
were the coasts of California, Oregon, 
Washington, and the Channel Islands 
off southern California. Of the 1,4411 
miles of shoreline not in publie owner¬ 
ship and not available for publie rec¬ 
reation, 527 miles were identified dur¬ 
ing the survey as possessing important 
opportunities for recreation and other 
publie purposes. These were divided 
among 74 individual areas. 

Seven of these 74 areas, with 190 
miles of shoreline, were identified as 
possessing recreation, scientific, or eul- 
tural resources of major importance. 


Five of the seven were deemed of pos¬ 
sible national significance, the remain¬ 
ing two of outstanding state park cali¬ 
ber. The former five areas are Cape Flat¬ 
tery in northern Washington; Sea Lion 
Caves and the Oregon Dunes area in 
southern Oregon; Point Reyes Penin¬ 
sula in north central California; and 
San Miguel and Santa Cruz Island, both 
in southern California. Congressional 
action would be required to give them 
national status. The other two, of out¬ 
standing state-park ealiber, are Point 
Brown in south central Washington, 
and Leadbetter Point in southern Wash¬ 
ington. 

Specific recommendations of the Na¬ 
tional Park Sendee, as a result of the 
survey, include: 

• The Channel Islands collectively con¬ 
stitute the greatest single remaining op¬ 
portunity for the conservation and pre¬ 
servation of representative seashore 
values, including areas of interest to 
biology, geology, history, archeology 
and paleontology, and wilderness rec¬ 
reation. Careful consideration should 
be given to any future opportunity to 
acquire or preserve for public purposes 
any or all of the Channel Islands group. 

• A large segment of the Paeifie Coast, 
with high recreation and biologie val¬ 
ues, is presently under military juris¬ 
diction. Consistent with military needs, 
the administration of these lands should 
respect and preserve as much as pos¬ 
sible of the inherent values involved, 
until such time as the lands may be¬ 
come surplus to military requirements. 
If natural or recreation qualities then 
warrant, they should he retained in 
publie ownership at the appropriate 
level of government. 

• There is a definite need for local au¬ 
thorities, whether eity, county, or re¬ 
gional, to take the initiative in acquir¬ 
ing and administering seashore recrea¬ 
tion areas of local significance. 

• Many more small-eraft harbors are 
needed along the Paeifie Coast and it is 
important to the publie welfare that 
this need be considered. 

• Some local governments are success¬ 
fully concluding agreements, enacting 
legislation to keep eertain industrial de¬ 
velopments off the immediate shoreline 
and beaches. Prime examples are set¬ 
backs of power plants near the shore- 
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Is man doomed to 

* 

destroy the very beauty 
he seeks to enjoy? 





As the lighthouse guards the coast 
guard their priceless heritage of se 
before what little remains is lost 
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Almost every attractive seashore area from Maine to Mexico that 
is accessible by road has been acquired /or development. 


The shore means many things ... a place of dreaming , a 
place of sun and play, a paradise of treasure . 



An egret pauses on Florida's shining sand . . . here is a 

mysterious creature that has 
visited such seas and shores for eons of time. 



Evidence of the eternal battle between land and sea . . . 

California's Point Reyes Peninsula is one of 
". the Pacific Coast areas considered for national status. 



In Cape Cod's dunes of glacial moraine , a man may still 
find solitude and put “all America behind him .” 

The Park Service is now fighting to save this coastal strip. 



The shore speaks of life. Broad reaches of marsh harbor 
birds in their tall grasses and support a wealth of 
plant,animal,and marine life in an edgc-of-thenvatcr world. 
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line, and of oil wells by use of slant 
drilling for tideland petroleum. Thus 
additional seashore is left available for 
recreation without undue industrial 
sacrifice. More of this type of cooper¬ 
ation should be encouraged. 

• Serious consideration should he giv¬ 
en to adding suitable portions of out¬ 
standing marine biotic communities to 
adjacent existing public parks and ad¬ 
ministering them as marine preserves. 
Other areas rich in marine life, although 
not adjacent to existing public parks, 
should also he preserved and protected 
from exploitation. These preserves 
would serve as sanctuaries for rare and 
vanishing marine plants and animals, 
and provide varied recreation and edu¬ 
cation opportunities. 

• Careful consideration should be giv¬ 
en to the preservation of marine gar¬ 
dens or underwater parks. 

• Research is urgently needed to es¬ 
tablish the full biological significance 
of the mndflat and salt-marsh inhabi¬ 
tants. 

• Legislation should be enacted to in¬ 
sure the permanent preservation and 
protection of Pacific Coast tidelands 
for public benefit. 

• California Highway No. 1, from Car¬ 
mel south to San Simeon, follows some 
of the most spectacular and highly sce¬ 
nic shoreline to be found along the en¬ 
tire California coast. Protection of all, 
or at least a portion of this section, 
from already encroaching development 
through zoning or outright acquisition 
of the lands involved, is strongly rec¬ 
ommended. 

N THE 1930’s the Park Service pro¬ 
posed the creation of twelve national 
seashores. The result was Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore area in North Caro¬ 
lina. The other eleven areas have “van¬ 
ished,” according to the Park Service, 
which is currently completing its study 
of the Great Lakes shorelines. Earlier 
this year, it proposed that the outer 
arm of Cape Cod, Massachusetts, one 
of three areas recommended for fed¬ 
eral preservation in the Atlantic Coast 
study, become a thirty-thousand-acre 
national seashore. 

Boundaries of the proposed Cape Cod 
area would include a ribbonlike terri¬ 
tory extending approximately forty 


miles along the outer beach from Pro- 
vincetown to the tip of Nauset Beach 
and nearby Morris Island and Harding 
Beach in Chatham. The bulk of the 
proposed area lies east of U.S. Highway 
6, and its average width approximates 
one mile. National Park Service direc¬ 
tor Conrad L. Wirth estimates as much 
as $16,000,000 might be needed. 

Inland the situation is much the same. 
The Tennessee State Planning Com¬ 
mission has issued stern warning that 
new laws and new policies are needed 
to guide land use and reserve space for 
future growth of recreation areas along 
the state’s reservoirs, many of which 
are Tennessee Valley Authority and 
Army Corps of Engineers projects. The 
commission points out, “Twenty years 
ago the few TVA planners concerned 
with recreation values had a rough 
time and met plenty of ridicule. Today, 
forty thousand boats and three million 
man-days of fishing per year are just 
indices of how right they were.” 

The TVA no longer maintains recre¬ 
ation facilities but continues to lease, 
sell, and transfer recreation land to 
public and private interests. Accord¬ 
ing to a study of the problems and op¬ 
portunities created by the reservoirs 
published in 1958 by the Tennessee 
State Planning Commission, Reservoir 
Shoreline Development in Tennessee , a 
1957 TVA survey “indicates an esti¬ 
mated investment of $72,000,000 in 
recreation facilities and equipment 
along the shorelines of the entire val¬ 
ley (an increase of $12,000,000 over 
1956). This figure includes $49,600,000 
in land-based recreation facilities (in¬ 
cluding private cottages) and $22,400,- 
000 in hoats, boathouses, and floating 
equipment kept on the lakes (but not 
including boats brought to the lakes 
on trailers). This represents an in¬ 
crease of over 400 per cent over 1946. 
. . . Boats alone (only those kept on the 
lake) numbered 40,000 and were val¬ 
ued at $17,400,000. Overnight rental 
units were valued at $7,600,000, with 
a capacity of 9,300 people. TVA fur¬ 
ther estimated waterfront commercial 
recreation operations in the valley 
grossed $6,880,000 in 1956, an increase 
of ten per cent over 1955. . . . The rec¬ 
reation business on all TVA reservoirs 


in 1957 provided the equivalent of fif¬ 
teen hundred full-time operating jobs. 
TVA estimates indicate that, for each 
dollar spent at the shorelines, up to ten 
dollars are spent in the region and the 
gross recreation business resulting from 
its reservoirs may total fifteen per cent 
of the recreation business in the valley. 
. . . TVA has projected a tripling of 
person-day visits by 1975; if this ma¬ 
terializes, visits to reservoirs in Ten¬ 
nessee should reach 50,000,000 per 
year.” 

The Army Corps of Engineers has no 
general authority to acquire land for 
recreation unless Congress so orders 
when the project is authorized. How¬ 
ever it can acquire access area around 
reservoirs and provide road access to 
them and license these areas to some 
government agency for development 
and operation. 

ITII newly made recreation areas 
available, it is a sad fact that 
Tennessee municipalities and counties 
are not accepting park sites being re¬ 
tained for them by federal agencies 
and, in some cases, not even preserving 
public access to these shorelines, be¬ 
cause of lack of foresight and planning, 
not utilizing enabling legislation, and 
purblindness. The commission advo¬ 
cates a state recreation policy that 
would “specify the state’s responsibil¬ 
ity in providing public access as well 
as other types of recreation facilities 
along the reservoirs and in rendering 
adequate technical assistance. . . . 

The vacationing family should be able 
to find suitable facilities in the form 
of reasonably priced resort villages, 
tent-camping areas, marinas, wilder¬ 
ness areas for hiking and nature study. 
. . . The state game and fish program 
will also suffer unless suitable public 
access land is provided the hunter and 
fisherman or else agreements negoti¬ 
ated whereby access over private land 
is allowed.” 

Were Lewis Carroll to survey the 
country’s seaside situation he might 
be moved to rewrite “The Whiting and 
the Snail” thus: 

“Will you ivalk a little faster?” said 

a whiting to a snail , 

“ There’s encroachment close behind us, 

and it's treading on my tail” 
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EXPLORING NATURE THIS SUMMER 


Exciting Activities 


Help the adventurous and the 
curious—young or old—to embark 
upon a summer of exploration . . . 


E very community has open areas 
—adjoining fields and woods, a 
playground or local park or, lack¬ 
ing these, certainly a schoolyard, and 
perhaps a vacant lot or two? These, 
with the help of proper leadership and 
interpretation, can become the scene of 
a really exciting outdoor nature pro¬ 
gram for a group, club, day camp, play¬ 
ground, or recreation center. The prop¬ 
erty need not be spectacular, but it al¬ 
ways helps, of course, to have growing 
things at hand. An added marsh or 
pond can be sheer luxury. There are 
many projects that can be planned for 
such an area, among them: 

• Studying rocks and minerals present, 
their formation and history. Field trips 
to collect others. 

• Learning about shrubs and trees. 

• Keeping nature scrapbooks, contain¬ 
ing notes, pressed samples, prints, pho¬ 
tos. maps of the area. 

• Trail making or, at least, trail-mak¬ 
ing techniques. Signs can be construct¬ 
ed from wooden orange crates, or even 
luggage tags can be used. 

• Bird watching; making and keeping 
feeding stations. 

• Nature games. 

• Crafts with nature materials. 

• Making and operating a weather sta¬ 
tion. 

• Gardening; tree planting; conserva¬ 
tion. 

• Study of fish, and other water life; 
fishing. 

• Collecting materials for a nature mu¬ 
seum; mounting them and arranging 
exhibits. 

• establishing a “nature corner,” for 
the display of nature materials or, at 
least a “what-is-it?” board on which 
to post things in your center, clubhouse, 
shelter. 

• Gathering imperials and making ter¬ 
rariums—or small gardens—in boxes 
or bowls from moss, ferns, shrubs, 


flowers; also making aquariums, keep¬ 
ing goldfish,'turtles, ants, and studying 
their habits. 

• Care of pets; dog training; pet shows. 

• “Star hunts” in the evening. 

A nature program can be an adven¬ 
ture in discovering. (Why not form an 
“Explorers’ Club”?) Volunteer leaders 
for such a program can usually be 
found through the local museum, PTA, 
or high-school science department. If 
teachers are not available, perhaps in¬ 
terested students will find enjoyment 


in learning along with the youngsters, 
and can be trained as leaders in your 
playground leadership training course. 

A “Rockhotimr* Chib 

A rock-hunters’ club encourages dis¬ 
covery of semiprecious stones, min¬ 
erals, or fossils right near home. Not 
everyone realizes that semiprecious 
stones or fossils can be found almost 
anywhere in the United States. Rose 
quartz or American jade or obsidian 
may be found right in your own com¬ 
munity. After finding semiprecious 
rock formations, your rockhound patrol 
may wish to “tumble” or polish them 


for possible use in jewelry. Frank An- 
rieherg, recreation superintendent in 
Manhattan, Kansas, reports, “Our rock, 
mineral, and fossil club is one of our 
interest groups we are proud to talk 
about.” It meets once a month in the 
community house, and every meeting 
is a special one, with a planned pro¬ 
gram . . . and a speaker. Membership 
is composed of family groups, and 
members are encouraged to bring their 
own collections of rocks to the meet¬ 
ing. Following the program, people 


view and discuss the exhibits. The 
group also schedules field trips. 

Making Prints 

While some members of a nature 
group will be able to make passable 
sketches of leaves, grasses, ferns, or 
flo wers for notebook or scrapbook, 
many will find that the simplest way to 
record them is by making blueprints. 
These are as much fun as magic. 
Blueprints .* The impression of fern, 
leaf, or flower is caught when the blue* 

* From ddtenturing in Sal it re, Belly Price, 
available through National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation. $1.25. 



A terrarium , duplicating in a small way a living place oj plants and animals , pro - 
rides youngsters with fun as they learn ways oj nature . Snail or frog adds interest. 
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print (or litmus) paper turns bright 
blue. The best frames are the regular 
blueprint or printing frames from a 
photographic supply store. You can 
make the frames yourself, however. Get 
a sheet of glass, at least five by seven 
inches , an old photographic plate from 
a photographer. Scrub it clean and cut 
a piece of corrugated cardboard from a 
carton the same size. Tape the edges 
of the glass; then place on the card¬ 
board and tape one end of the glass 
and cardboard together. 

Buy some blueprint paper cut in five- 
by-seven-inch sheets. It is almost im¬ 
possible to cut it yourself without wast¬ 
ing a great deal, for you need a dark¬ 
room, and the uncut sheets are difficult 
to manage. If a local blueprint shop 
cannot provide you with paper, it may 
be bought from supply houses such as 
Eugene Dietzgen Company (New York, 
Chicago, San Francisco, New Orleans, 
Los Angeles, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
and Milwaukee), from Keuffel & Esser 
Company (New York, Chicago, and 
San Francisco), or from others. 

To begin, lay a pressed (preferably) 
or fresh flower or leaf on the glass in¬ 
side the frame. Then place a piece of 
blueprint paper taken quickly from a 


dark box or magazine, sensitive side 
down, on the flower or leaf. Put the 
cardboard back down and hold together 
firmly, pressing the glass against your 
chest so as not to expose the paper to 
the light. Then go outside and expose 
the paper to the sun, taking care that 
the plant does not slip and that your 
head or fingertips do not shadow the 
print. When the print is sufficiently ex¬ 
posed, return to the tablq, lift out the 
paper, then wash and rinse it thorough¬ 
ly in cold water. To determine the time 
for exposure cut a piece of paper in four 
parts and test by exposing them to the 
sun, one piece for fifteen, one for thirty, 
one for forty-five, and one for sixty 
seconds. Wash them and use the time 
necessary for the brightest blue for all 
your prints. Change the papers' to 
hasten drying. 

Spatter Prints . These are fun, too, 
and the simple directions for making 

them can be found in the many avail- 

* 

able books about nature program ac¬ 
tivities. A few are mentioned below. 

Books to Use 

Adventuring in Nature, Betty Price. National 
Recreation Association (seventh printing), 
$1.25. 

Nature Recreation, William G. Vfnal. $3.25. 



A nearby pond provides luxury of both 
observing and collecting water life. 
Children dip net in Langley, Virginia . 


The Amateur Naturalist’s Handbook, $3.50. 
How to Know the Minerals and Rocks, Rich¬ 
ard M. Pearl. $3.50. 

The True Book of Trees, Ilia Ponderdorf. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

How to Make a Home Nature Museum, Vin¬ 
son Brown. $2.75. 

Additional nature publications are legion. 
Why not write to the Recreation Book Center 
at NRA headquarters for their complete list 
of those at hand, or refer to your own copy of 
A Guide to Books on Recreation, NRA. $.50. 
(This came to you as a supplement to Rec¬ 
reation last fall.) 


EXPLORING NATURE THIS SUMMER • 

Adventuring 

with Insects 

U NDER THE GREAT PINE TREES of an Oregon mountain 
side a woodsman is killing a rattlesnake. Thump! 
Thump! He doesn’t miss! The danger over, he cuts 
off the head of the snake, then scoops a little hole in the 
earth and buries it! 

You ask him “Why on earth should you do a thing like 
that?” 

“Because of the hornets, of course.” 

“What have hornets got to do with rattlesnakes?” 

“They love ’em! And the poison is their favorite part! 
If you don’t bury the head of every rattler you kill, the 
hornets will eat it sure. After that their stings will be deadly 
as a rattler’s bite.” 

Would you believe it? No? Then perhaps you do believe 
that the mantis knows where the cows have gone. Zulu tribes¬ 
men in Africa think it does, and that it will fly after the cattle 


if you ask it to. In our country, farm hoys ask the daddy 
longlegs to point out the right direction. 

The world is full of folk beliefs and superstitions of this 
sort. Many of them are about insects. A few are true. Most 
of them are pure imagination ... an attempt to understand 
and explain the world around us. 

Animals in Armor 

“The exception proves the rule!” You’ve heard that be¬ 
fore. Nowhere is it more true than with the insects. 

There are so many kinds of insects and they differ so 
much in their shapes and habits that no one book [or article] 
can describe them all. Here we can only mention a few of 
the most important things that are true of most insects, most 
of the time. Remember, there are alwavs a few that don’t 
obey the rules. Remember, too, that unless you are told 
otherwise, the insects described here are full grown. The 
young are often very different. 

Insects are alive; they aren’t viruses, and they aren’t 
plants, so they have to be animals. They hatch from eggs. 
They move about. They breathe, eat, sleep, and grow. They 
see, hear, taste, smell, and feel the world around them—or 
act as though they do. They find mates, lay their own eggs, 
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and die. They do all the tilings other animals do, but they 
do them in ways which are all their own. 

Think of moving, for example. We do it by means of 
muscles attached to a framework of stiff bones with joints 
between them. All our organs are suspended from this frame¬ 
work, and the whole is covered with a soft clastic skin. 

If this is how r bodies ought to be built, then insects arc 
inside out! They have no bones at all. Instead, their skins 
are thickened and hardened to form a suit of armor. Stiff 
plates called “sclcrites” arc separated by thin-skinned joints 
called “sutures.” Their muscles are attached to the inside 
of the plates. The area of muscle attachment is huge, com- * 
pared with the size of the insect. This makes the insect 
very strong. You often read that an insect's muscles are 
stronger than those of a man, but this is only slightly true. 
The big difference is that the insect has more muscles. 

A hard shell-like skin doesn’t grow. It can only stretch a 
little at the joints. Yet a young insect may double its size 
overnight. How? By moulting. The insect grows a new* 
and larger skin inside the old one; the new” skin is all 
wrinkled up to make it fit inside. Then the insect swallows 
air and blows itself up like a balloon. The tight old skin splits 
down the back. Humping and tugging, the insect wriggles 
out. Its new f skin stretches smooth as it pulls free. 

The insects inherited this outside skeleton from their 
distant ancestors, the jointed worms. They share it with 
a great family of cousins—centipedes, millipedes, spiders, 
ticks, scorpions, daddy longlegs, horseshoe crabs, true crabs, 
lobsters, barnacles, and many more. All these cousins differ 
from worms by having jointed legs. 

Long ago, when scientists first started to sort all the 
animals in the world, they began by dividing them into 
large groups called phyla (pronounced fi'la, plural; sin¬ 
gular. phy-lum I. The insects and their cousins, all the 
animals with outside skeletons and jointed legs, went into 
the phylum Arthropoda. ( Arthropoda means “jointed feet” 
in Greek, and is pronounced ar*throp'o*da.) There is no 
common or English name for them, so we call the members 
of this phylum arthropods. Four-fifths of all the animals in 
the world are arthropods. It takes twenty other phyla to 
cover the other fifth! 

There are a million or more different kinds of arthropods 
now* living. Fossils tell us of others now f extinct. Most scien¬ 
tists believe that all these animals are descended from the 
same cver-so-great-grandfather. This common ancestor 
died hundreds of millions of years ago. No fossil specimen 
has ever been found. However, we can get a pretty good 
idea of what it was like by comparing the kinds we know*. 

The development of the young before they hatch often 
tells us more than we can learn by studying their parents. 
From the study of modern arthropods, both mature and un¬ 
hatched, we have learned that their common ancestor was 
like a worm with feet. Its long body was built in segments 
or rings. On each segment, except the first and the last, there 
was a pair of jointed legs. On the front segment were a pair 
of eyes and a pair of feelers or antennae. The mouth was 
in the suture between the first and second segments. There 
was no real head on this long-ago rudimentary arthropod. 


This basic design proved very adaptable. Little by little, 
through the ages, all sorts of changes have been made in it. 
These changes have fitted arthropods to live in all sorts of 
places and to do all sorts of astonishing things. Logs have 
been lost, or put to other uses than walking. Segments have 
grown together or disappeared. The huge phylum Arthrop¬ 
oda is broken up into classes—as the phyla are—according 
to the number and grouping of the segments the animals still 
have, and the number and uses of their remaining legs. 

You can tell an adult insect from any other arthropod by 
a combination of three simple things: their bodies are 
built in three sections: the head, the thorax, and the abdo¬ 
men; they have three pairs of legs; they have one pair 
of antennae. 

Spiders, for instance, are not insects—because their bodies 
are built in two sections only, and they have four pairs of 
legs, but no antennae. So, you see, they are only distant 
cousins of the insect. Another thing—an arthropod with 
wings has to be an insect. None of the others have ever 
learned to fiy. 



With proper guidance , young naturalists will thrill to won¬ 
ders of community life of insects, spend hours observing. 


Many of the insect’s senses center in its antennae. The 
feathery antennae of some male moths are organs of scent, 
and they use them to find their mates. Most other insects 
probably smell with their antennae. Those which have no 
special “ears” probably hear w ith them, loo. Antennae have 
a delicate sense of touch, though other parts of the body 
share this sensitivity. With its antennae, a bee can tell how 
far it is to the flower bed. If you have ever watched tw f o ants 
touching antennae when they meet, you must suspect that 
this is their form of conversation. Scientists think so, too, 
though as yet they do not understand the ants’ language! 

[Insects are fun to read about, but a lot more fun to know 
personally .. . and the best way to get started is by making 
an insect collection. It takes practice, but if you keep 
frying, you can learn to da it as well as a professional! 

Steps from the field trip to the storage box can be 
learned, with care. This is just a taste of the knowledge 
you must have if you are to be an insect collector, or con¬ 
tribute insects to your nature museum. Group leaders, 
members, hobbyists can find much fascinating reading on 
such subjects. There is, of course, always Maeterlinck's 
classic Life of the Bee. The group, or club, will probably 
want to establish its own nature library.—Ed.] 

Excerpted , with permission , from The Adventure Book of 
Insects, by Alice Gray , Capitol Publishing Company , New 
York City. $2.95. 
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PART 1 


Their prospects in relation 
to new program demands . . * 


A LOOK AHEAD ... 

at Lands and Facilities 

George Butler 


A look ahead, to be significant, must be based upon an 
understanding of both the present situation and the 
forees that have been at work in the past and that 
may likewise influence the future. Consideration of these 
facts, in relation to areas and facilities, reveals a much 
rougher road than the one portrayed for recreation pro¬ 
grams. With the increasing competence of our professional 
reereation leadership, and with better informed and more 
highly organized lay support, however, we need not fear 
for the future. 

One or two principles or assumptions are indicated: 

1. All recreation areas, buildings, and facilities have, 
as their primary purpose and function, service to people. 
We must think of them in terms of their contribution to 
the welfare of men, women, and children and not merely 
as space and physical structures. 

2. The requirements of the recreation program determine 
the types of properties that should be acquired and the 
manner in which they should be developed. Unfortunately 
this has not always been the case, for many programs have 
been determined and restricted by the available areas and 
facilities. 

3. A corollary of this, supported by experience, is that 
creation of a program interest should precede provision of 
special facilities for it. Many successful programs have 
been developed with limited facilities. Their popularity 
and suecess have resulted in and justified a demand for 
more or better. Many excellent facilities provided before 
there was any real demand for them have received relatively 
little use. 

4. Although recreation is a distinct aspect of life; it does 
not exist in a vacuum. Likewise the future programs, areas, 
and facilities of recreation agencies will be influenced by 
developments in other fields. 

' Land 

Land for recreation is of fundamental importance, but 
what is the recreation land situation today? According to 
the best available data, the growth in park acreage since 
1940 has failed to keep pace with population gains; the 
loss was still greater between 1950 and 1955 than in the 
preceding decade. At the end of 1955, only one city in 
four met the standard of one aere per hundred population 

This article is from an address given at Southern District 
Recreation Conference, O gel hay Park , April, 1959 , by Mr. 
Butler, director of research, National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 


and that percentage would have been smaller if out-of-the- 
city parks had been excluded. 

In view of these figures and of the rapidly mounting com¬ 
petition for land, especially in metropolitan areas, I fail 
to share the optimism of the experts who, as reported in 
the January, 1959, issue of Recreation, prophesied that 
within ten years at least one city in four will have reached 
twice the recreation spaee called for by today’s standard. 
Robert Moses may have overstated the case when he said: 
“No major park acquisition is accomplished except over 
the dead bodies of obstructionists,” but he certainly was 
pointing out a basic truth. Perhaps this is one reason why 
in reecnt years there has been a greater tendency to vote 
for such items as city auditoriums, stadiums, civic centers, 
and swimming pools than for land acquisition. Some plan¬ 
ners apparently become more timid when proposing land 
purchase than when reeonnncnding its development. Let 
me cite a single example. 

By 1902, eighty per cent of the lands presently comprising 
the pioneering Boston metropolitan park system had been 
acquired—in the half century since that time only twenty 
per cent had been added. Since 1945, the system lost twiee 
as many acres to other uses as it added, primarily for park¬ 
ways. Yet in a long-range program developed in 1956, 
calling for a total expenditure of $81,500,000, only $4,000,- 
000 were proposed for land acquisition. 

These public funds will and should eontinuc to be the 
basie source of money for the purchase of reereation lands, 
but there are one or two lines of aetion that we must take 
more aggressively if our reereation acreage is to keep even 
with population growth. 

One relates to the dedication by subdividers of land for 
recreation. Builders will be convinced that a playground 
in their subdivisions will sell lots at a higher price, ac¬ 
cording to the prophets cited in the Recreation article just 
mentioned. William E. Harmon, the noted realtor, made a 
similar assertion forty years ago, and the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association spent large sums trying to demonstrate it 
to realtors and planners, to little avail. However, regula¬ 
tions adopted in many cities foreed developers to dedicate 
land for recreation: the usual result—small, irregular, value¬ 
less plots, unsuited for the purpose. More recently adopted 
regulations have required developers, as a condition of 
securing approval of a subdivision, to contribute a certain 
percentage of the total value of their land or a certain 
number of dollars per lot or acre. These provisions enabled 
areas of suitable size, type, and location to be acquired, 
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in accordance with an overall plan. However, the constitu¬ 
tionality of such regulations has been questioned by the 
courts and their future is therefore uncertain. Because 
recreation areas, like streets and utilities, are essential for 
home purchasers, state legislation governing the local con¬ 
trol of subdivisions should be amended to recognize recre¬ 
ation space as essential and to authorize regulations requir¬ 
ing that either suitable land or money be contributed for 
this purpose. Such legislation has been presented in the 
Maryland legislature. 

Gifts played a large part in the acquisition of recreation 
areas in the early days. Thirty years ago, approximately 
one-third of the total acreage of city park and recreation 
areas had been acquired by gift. Comparable figures are 
not available today, but it is obvious that this ratio has not 
been maintained. Yet the examples of generous gifts by in¬ 
dividuals and families of both large and small recreation 
areas illustrate the inherent potential of this source. 

Purchase. Cooperation with school authorities in the pur¬ 
chase of land designed for school and community recreation 
use affords another promising means of helping solve the 
land problem. Such cooperation is logical, economical, and 
mutually advantageous. The striking advances that have 
been made in such cooperation during the past decade will 
inevitably be extended widely in the years ahead. It is en¬ 
couraging that in its recent booklet School Sites , Selection , 
Development , and Utilization , the United States Office of 
Education, perhaps for the first time, wholeheartedly en¬ 
dorsed the principle that community agencies have a share 
in the planning of school properties. 

Allies. Sound, adequate systems of recreation areas can¬ 
not be acquired without the understanding and support of 
city-planning authorities. We must enlist them as our allies 
and make sure that they understand our objectives and re¬ 
quirements. As Hugh Pomeroy, well-known planner, has 
stated, physical planners do not generally attempt to set 
standards; they apply standards for areas and facilities set 
by the professions involved. However, since their plans 
afford the primary basis for the development of capital 
programs, including land acquisition, it is of the utmost 
importance that we provide the planners with proper stand¬ 
ards and make sure that they are correctly applied and in¬ 
terpreted. 

A person looking ahead is blind indeed if he does not 
see many roadblocks to the prevention of threatened en¬ 
croachments. Wc must face the fact that the battle to retain 
our recreation lands will continue without let-up; a pessimist 
would say that the situation will worsen. Here again the 
planners can be our allies, for they have a hand in the 
location of roads, fire stations, disposal plants, and civic 
centers, but we must convince them of the validity of our 
case. If our properties are badly laid out, poorly main¬ 
tained, and casually used, we will have difficulty in proving 
they arc sacred. If we are holding land for which no use 
plan has been developed, approved by the authorities, and 
endorsed by the public, how much support can we expect 
in protesting its use for another worthy public purpose? If 



This shows the shocking lack of play space in so many urban 
neighborhoods. Time to obtain more land is fastrunningout. 


Slum clearance offers 
municipalities an op¬ 
portunity t o acquire 
much-needed open 
space in their congested 
substandard districts. 




Large land reservations afford outdoor recreation activity 
which helps counteract conditions oj crowded urban life. 
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we have adopted no basic land policies, officially approved 
by the city authorities, we are deprived of a valuable weapon 
in fighting proposed encroachments. On the other hand, if 
we have demonstrated that we are using our lands intel¬ 
ligently and effectively, we can enlist strong support in 
combating attempts to take our areas and can at least insist 
that properties diverted for other uses be replaced. 

The planners too can help influence the shape of our 
cities so we can do a better job. We must recognize the 
opportunities urban renewal programs ofler for getting 
more land near the city center, not merely for neighbor¬ 
hood parks and playgrounds, but for informal walkways and 
beauty spots. Town planner Albert Meyer recently asked 
this pertinent question: “Are our city and region better 
off to spend, say $500,000,000 on highways, or to spend half 
that* on playgrounds, green areas, local community facilities 
and operations that may give greater happiness and, by 
keeping people pleasurably where they are, minimize the 
load on highways, and hence reduce their cost?” We must 
he prepared to influence such decisions. 

Many other sights, some of them related to state and fed¬ 
eral areas, are apparent to the person looking ahead in rec¬ 
reation lands; let us consider buildings and facilities. 

Buildings 

Diversified year-round recreation programs are impos¬ 
sible without properly designed buildings. It seems certain 


that buildings designed for recreation will take a wide 
variety of forms. 

The significance attached to architecture as related to our 
field is illustrated by three recent or current projects, all 
financed by foundation funds, with two of which we have 
been associated. One was the study conducted by a com¬ 
mission of the Adult Education Association, which issued 
a report entitled Architecture jor Adult Education , contain¬ 
ing sections on recreation buildings, schools, and other 
buildings with recreation facilities. This year the American 
Psychiatric Association issued a profusely illustrated volume 
entitled Psychiatric Architecture, in which much considera¬ 
tion is given to recreation and a major section is devoted 
to activity areas. A committee of the National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly is now preparing a publication on the plan¬ 
ning of centers for the aging, in which recreation facilities 
will have a primary role. 1 mention these projects, not 
only to imply that foundation funds could profitably be 
expended on a study of community recreation buildings, but 
to support the contention that many types of agencies, 
other than public recreation departments, will be planning 
buildings in which future recreation programs will be car¬ 
ried on. (This discussion oj buildings, especially those for 
which recreation administrators have primary responsibility, 
will be continued in the September , 1959, issue of Recrea¬ 
tion. — Ed.) £ 


HAVE YOU TRIED . . . 


This New Idea in Diving Boards? 


“The first new idea in diving since 
the springboard,” the Chendelle Diving 
Board, has been granted a patent by 
the U.S. Patent Office. Conceived by 
Charles E. Planck, public information 
officer of the Civil Aeronautics Admin¬ 
istration in Anchorage, Alaska, the 
board takes its name from chandelle, 
the French term for a climbing, 180-de- 
gree turn by an airplane. The inventor 
spells it with three E? s, “with apologies 
to the French.” 

The board is like a third of a hoop 
twisted and banked upward and out¬ 
ward over the water to a height of ten 
or fifteen feet. It starts at the edge of 
a pool or the edge of a diving platform 
over a lake, and always curves over the 
water. The diver runs as far up the 
curved slope as his strength, traction, 
and centrifugal force will allow and 
then dives or falls into the water. 

“What dives, maneuvers, tricks or 


contests may be developed on the Chen- 
dclle is anybody’s guess,” Mr. Planck 
says in discussing use of the hoard. 
“The optimum curve is yet to be deter¬ 
mined by actual test of a prototype, hut 
I can picture vigorous youngsters per¬ 
forming as many ingenious and novel 
entries into the water from this appara¬ 
tus as they now perforin from the spring¬ 
board. It is possible that a new style of 
precision diving competition will come 
from this design.” 

Optimum curvature and climb of the 
board are such that it will be attractive 
for use by all ages of swimmers. The 
young and the old may not be able, or 
desire, to go very far up before diving 
of! into the water. Those of more vigor, 
Planck believes, will try to get all the 
way to the end of the board, which 
should be so designed as to be always 
a bit more than the best can conquer. 

“Engineers are stumped in figuring 



what this curvature and climb should 
be,” the inventor said. “The strength 
and speed of a diver are not in the for¬ 
mula books, and without these elements, 
centrifugal force, and traction cannot 
be computed. It will take some cutting 
and trying to arrive at the optimum 
curve. Thereafter, the board can be fac¬ 
tory made and installed without special 
skill. Railings will prevent the user from 
falling anywhere but into the water, and 
the bracing structure need not interfere 
with use of pool or diving tower. The 
board can be made of metal, plywood, 
or fiberglass, with suitable nonskid 
covering.” 
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New Morgantown pool has lights for evening swimming, shower-type wading pool. Swimming area is ample 60 by 110 jeet. 



Three teenagers flash “V jor Victory* 9 day before election. 



Above scene was used in publicizing the need for bonds. 


Frank Heaster 


TEENAGERS GET A 

SWIMMING POOL 

Showing what can be done when 
the young people take over . . . 


T he old adace, “If you want some¬ 
thing badly enough, you will get 
it,” was certainly proved, when 
teenagers in Morgantown, West Vir¬ 
ginia, joined forces in waging a success¬ 
ful campaign for the construction of a 
municipal pool—against the toughest 
kind of odds. 

Their first efforts in July, 1956, ap¬ 
peared futile. No one seemed to pay 
much attention to them or their cause 
when they presented a petition at the 
weekly meeting of the Morgantown City 
Council. 

The Dominion News , Morgantown’s 
morning paper, carried a somewhat dis¬ 
couraging account of the teenage re- 


Mr. H caster is a staff reporter on the 
Morgantown, West Virginia t Post. 


quest in its columns, July 5. It said in 
part: “The petition was filed with the 
city clerk for verification of names, but 
there was no immediate response from 
any members of council as to what, if 
any, future action might be taken on the 
matter. A similar appeal was turned 
down by the voters of the city three 
years ago. . . 

But the Morgantown teenagers had 
other ideas. They were back at the city 
council meeting the next week, with 
more teenagers and more petitions. 
Again the story was anything but en¬ 
couraging. But the youthful campaign¬ 
ers returned to the fray a third week. 
This time they brought additional sig¬ 
natures, making the total on the petition 
more than two thousand. The morning 
paper, under a column headline, “Pool 


Petitions Given Council; Deaths Cited,” 
reported: 

“City council last night received 
petitions signed by 727 legal residents 
of the city, demanding that an election 
be held for the raising of revenue to 
finance a municipal swimming pool. 

“ ‘Two children have recently lost 
their lives in farm ponds, and others 
could die unless some action is taken,’ 
Patricia Morgan, representing the teen¬ 
agers, told the councilmen. 

“ ‘We now have a choice of swim¬ 
ming in farm ponds. Cheat Lake, or a 
polluted river,’ she said. ‘One pool 
would greatly help the situation. ’ ” 

Others appeared to support construc¬ 
tion of a pool and took action, by nam¬ 
ing October 2 as the date to vote for 
special levies with which to construct 
the pool. On October 3, the Dominion 
News carried the following streamer: 
“Voters Cast Big Majority for Swim¬ 
ming Pools.” 

That could easily have been the end 
of it, but early in July, the city council 
received an anonymous card warning 
its members that if citizens voted on the 
swimming pool issue once more, and 
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if it were then defeated, councilmen 
could be held liable for all costs in¬ 
volved. 

This was not completely true, but at 
any rate, the city council did not choose 
to finance the special vote in any way. 
It fell to Donald Maxey of the VFW, 
and the VFW, to recruit volunteer poll 
workers, to obtain free use of polling 
places, and to raise funds with which to 
print the ballots. As it turned out, rec¬ 
reation superintendent Jim Shepherd 
remained home from the Philadelphia 
NRA Recreation Congress that year, to 
guard against any possible failures. 

He and others recruited additional 
poll workers late the night before the 
election, to fill sudden vacancies. 

In the overall campaign, Jim called 
on political and youth-serving organi¬ 
zations to help out. He organized a 
personal committee, representing teen¬ 
agers, PTA playground committees, 
Greater Morgantown baseball organi¬ 
zations, Boy Scouts, Junior Deputies, 
the local youth center, politicians, and 
the VFW Auxiliary. 

A comic-strip cartoon, prepared by 
talented baseball leader Richard Brown, 
was printed by the hundred. The day 


before the election, PTA committees 
helped deliver these comic strips to all 
elementary-school boys and girls. The 
student council at St. Francis High 
School made speeches at the school 
general assembly; and members of pub¬ 
lic-speaking classes at the Morgantown 
junior-high school also gave talks be¬ 
fore each class in the school, urging 
students to get their parents out to 
vote. At the high school, too, the 
girls’ recreation club waged the cam¬ 
paign, along with physical education 
teachers. Teachers at other junior high 
schools also helped. 

The newspapers cooperated, both 
carrying editorials on the pool’s behalf; 
radio station WAJR lent its voice to the 
battle. 

The city council set up a swimming 
pool committee, consisting of council 
and lay members, headed by a council¬ 
man; an untold number of volunteers 
made speeches; others turned artist and 
produced newspaper cartoons and 
helped raise the money to get them pub¬ 
lished. 

All of this sounds as though the teen¬ 
age campaign for a swimming pool w'as 
a pushover but, seen in the light of the 


earlier defeat three years ago and in the 
failure of other special elections for 
civic improvements, their victory is all 
the more impressive. 

Another campaign had to be waged 
again the next spring, when it became 
apparent that the special-levy money 
would not be available until the end of 
the -three years. A bond issue was 
presented to the voters in June, the 
bonds to be paid for by the levies. City 
councilmen and the Reverend W. Roy 
Hashinger, president of the consolida¬ 
ted recreation commission, urged pass¬ 
age of the bond issue so the pool could 
be constructed a little earlier. The 
honds were passed by a greater percent¬ 
age than the swimming pool levies. 

The new 7 Morgantown swimming 
pool, known as the War Memorial Pool, 
thus came into being, and was opened 
to the public on Memorial Day, 1958. 

This beautiful, modern pool did not 
just happen—it is the result of the com¬ 
bined efforts of the city council, the 
citizens, the schools, and the mass com¬ 
munications media—all goaded into ac¬ 
tion by an enthusiastic group of young 
people determined to get what they 
needed—a swimming pool. # 


EMERGING TRENDS IN RECREATION 


Facts from field reports . . . 


D evelopments in the recreation 
field during 1958 are revealed in 
the annual report of the National 
Recreation Association Field Depart¬ 
ment, as based on individual reports of 
the Association’s district representa¬ 
tives; and it is a fascinating document. 

Eighty-two new year-round recrea¬ 
tion departments, for instance, were 
established in 1958, the largest number 
—twenty-eight—being in the Great 
Lakes District. The Middle Atlantic and 
Southern Districts reported fifteen each. 

General progress in the extension and 
quality of program activities and serv¬ 
ices is evident. However, in some cities, 
and in a few states, the level of program 
and leadership as a whole, is percep¬ 
tively low. Major emphasis on physical 
activities and on development of new 7 
areas and facilities too often resulted 


in lack of attention to the building of a 
more varied and better balanced recrea¬ 
tion program. 

Notable improvement in scope of pro¬ 
gram content was made in Indiana. This 
trend is significant because, in the past, 
athletics dominated the state’s local pro¬ 
grams. Progress in 1958 included pro¬ 
vision of additional activities for vari¬ 
ous age groups. Even athletics and 
games competition w f ere extended to 
include women’s and girls’ leagues and 
older men’s teams, under modified play¬ 
ing rules. The employment, for the first 
time, of more than twenty assistant 
superintendents and top supervisors, 
additions by local departments of 
twenty specialists in arts and crafts, 
music, drama, dance, and outdoor edu¬ 
cation, all mean better programs. 

Other areas also show T growth of pro¬ 


gram and leadership. Services to senior 
citizens continue to expand, new centers 
and programs for this age group being 
provided in an increasing number of 
communities across the country. Mil¬ 
waukee. Wisconsin, is now 7 providing a 
valuable counseling program on pre¬ 
retirement planning. 

Family recreation is growing in popu¬ 
larity, with services to family campers 
increasingly being offered by municipal 
recreation departments. Statewide pro¬ 
grams to serve family groups are prob¬ 
ably more general in New Hampshire 
than elsewhere. Michigan communities 
are giving much more attention to out¬ 
door education and family camping. 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, conducts good 
family programs in the local parks, us¬ 
ing picnic areas, the zoo, beach, and 
marina. Other Wisconsin cities are also 
extending family recreation programs. 

The number of recreation depart¬ 
ments providing services for the ill and 
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handicapped increases, with many more 
administrators waking up to the needs 
of these sjxecial groups. Camping for 
the mentally retarded and other handi- 
capped is growing. 

Among cultural programs reported, 
the Waterloo, Iowa, recreation depart* 
ment conducts diversified activities of 
this type, in the NRA Midwest District, 
and boasts a district art council. In the 
Middle Atlantic District more cultural 
activities seem to be flourishing in New 
Jersey than in the other states. 

TWferent forms of drama activities 
are springing up in communities 
that never had them before, and enlarg¬ 
ing in others. They are increasing in 
a number of communities in both In¬ 
diana and Ohio, with children’s thea¬ 
ters, summer theaters, community thea¬ 
ter groups, and a growing number of 
show wagons. 

Austin and Abilene, Texas, and New 
Orleans, Louisiana, in the Southwest, 
provide outstanding music programs 
with strong participation by children, 
as do many other cities now r . Good pro¬ 
gram features reported in many include 
chamber music in Waterloo, Iowa; a 
new' community orchestra in Hutchin¬ 
son. Kansas; an outstanding children’s 
music program in West Hartford, Con¬ 
necticut; and a “swap music’’ program 
in Twin Falls, Idaho. In the latter, one 
of three summer-music personnel takes 
those boys and girls who can play one 
instrument well. These students come to 
scheduled classes, swap instruments, 
and learn to play another. 

There has been a great upsurge in the 
use of water areas in the Southern and 
Great Lakes Districts. Activities at 
beaches, city water reservoirs, and lakes 
have multiplied. Boating is popular in 
almost every Florida city with a shore¬ 
line. The Pram, a small sailboat, is 
seen in all such towns. Boating and 
water skiing are increasing in Georgia 
cities. Marinas are multiplying in the 
Southern and Great Lakes areas. 

Swimming has increased in all parts 
of the country, especially where the 
climate is conducive to outdoor swim¬ 
ming. This acceleration has followed 
the extensive construction of outdoor 
pools, heaches, and other facilities. It 
has been, perhaps, greatest in the South. 


\ mono other interesting miscellane- 
■^•OUS program activities reported 
during the year are Christmas work¬ 
shops, gun safety programs. Recreation 
Month recognition dinners and other 
activities, charm schools, baton twirl¬ 
ing, talent shows, Christmas Villages, 
sugarin’-off parties, outstanding doll 
shows in Corpus Christi, Galveston, and 
Texas City, Texas, and fencing instruc¬ 
tion. 

There was a general increase in oper¬ 
ating budgets, countryw ide, in 1958, as 
has prevailed during the last six years. 
The overall average range of the in¬ 
crease was approximately the same as 
reported for 1957—ten to twenty per 
cent. A somewhat higher percentage of 
the total cities reporting enjoyed in¬ 
creases, an outstanding example being 
the budget of Bristol, New Hamphire— 
a small town of fifteen hundred people. 
Its total recreation budget was increased 
from $8,000 to $15,000. The town’s ad¬ 
visory council accomplished this by 
means of a dynamic program of pub¬ 
lic education prior to a town meeting. 

Leading the list of new recreation 
facilities are parks, playgrounds, rec¬ 
reation buildings, and swimming pools, 
reported in that order. High on the list 
also are fieldhouses and shelter build¬ 
ings, tennis courts, multiple-use areas, 
and lighted courts and playing fields. 

In some sections of the country, the 
economic recession discouraged the 
holding of elections for recreation bond 
issues and tax levies or was a factor in 
the defeat of some such issues and lev¬ 
ies. However, bond issues were ap¬ 
proved by sixty communities in eight¬ 
een states. Special tax levies for recrea¬ 


tion were voted by twenty-two commun¬ 
ities in ten states. Bond issues were pre¬ 
dominantly for swimming pools; next 
in order were park and recreation areas 
and recreation buildings. 

The NRA district representatives’ re¬ 
ports indicate much the same rate of 
gradual improvement as in 1957, in the 
calihre of full-time employed recreation 
leadership—as applied to executive and 
supervisory personnel rather than to 
lower staff levels. More than usual 
gains were made in Florida, Ohio, Con¬ 
necticut, and New Hampshire. States 
w hich now have some form of certifica¬ 
tion system include Arizona, California, 
Illinois, Minnesota, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Texas. 

Training of local recreation leaders 
throughout the country w as more exten¬ 
sive than in any other year. Preseason 
and weekly meetings of playground 
workers is accepted practice among 
more year-round recreation depart¬ 
ments. Increasingly, these provide some 
opportunity for in-service training of 
full-time employees. More numerous 
and productive of good results were the 
variety of training programs promoted 
and conducted by many of the state rec¬ 
reation societies and associations, state 
recreation departments or consultants, 
colleges and universities. These have 
been institutes, workshops, and special 
sessions, many for training of activities 
skills. State and district conferences 
and the National Recreation Congress 
are regularly providing more special 
training sessions in which both paid and 
volunteer leaders participate. Every¬ 
where interest in various types of lead¬ 
ership training is more evident, if 
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HOW TO PRESENT 

A WATER SHOW 


Doris Layson Bullock and Joan Sanders 

¥ 

1 EADERS OF community recreation swimming programs 
jare often faeed with the problem of putting on an en¬ 
tertaining water show, using individuals whose aquatic 
skills vary from beginning to advanced. .All too often, the 
result is a disconnected series of acts, failing to sustain the 
interest of either spectators or participants. 

Many such problems can be solved by selecting a theme 
and then developing each number around it. The frequently 
used circus and travelogue themes allow for participation, 
regardless of age, sex, or skill. A theme also suggests pos¬ 
sible musical accompaniment, costuming, properties, and 
publicity. If participants, individually, and through group 
leaders, share in its planning and development, there will 


overture of a musical, was vivid and eolorful. Sixteen swim¬ 
mers, wearing bright red-and-white suits and red caps, us¬ 
ing flutter boards decorated with big red-and-white plastic 
pompoms to form patterns, moved throughout the entire area 
of the seventy-five-hy-forty-foot pool. Swimming strokes 
and their variations were featured in this aet. To provide 
visual contrast, but still continuing the “happy” mood, the 
next number, Metheglin* , used an RCA record entitled “Old 
Timers’ Nite at the Pops,” and involved only four swimmers. 
Two wore pink-and-red striped leotards, with black opera 
hose, and two wore black leotards and hose. All wore black 
cotton caps. Those in the black leotards were made up with 
huge black mustaches. A fifth girl, dressed as an old- 


be ample opportunities for leadership, cooperation, respon¬ 
sibility, initiative, and other qualities contributing to each 
individual’s overall education and development. 

Tiic Show Itself 

Potpourri , a water show planned and presented by the 
Terrapin Club of the University of Illinois, was a theme 
show, developed from an apparently unrelated series of 
ideas. The basic problem was to plan a program that would 
give club members the chance to demonstrate, in an enter¬ 
taining way, the different skills learned in class. This idea, 
plus such factors as color, variety, harmony, were used as 
reference points throughout the planning stage. 

As the show was to be given in an indoor pool, with no 
temperature or humidity controls for the spectator area, 
one hour was set for the performance. Each club member 
was assigned to swim in no more than two numbers. As¬ 
signments were made after evaluating capabilities and in¬ 
terests of each swimmer. Each number was so designed 
that the specific skills demonstrated in it would be different 
from those performed in the others. Locations of the per¬ 
formers’ entrances and exits onto the deek stage area and 
into the water were varied as much as possible. 

Commencer, the opening number, corresponding to the 

Mrs. Bullock was, until recently, an assistant processor in 
the department of physical education for women, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, and Miss Sanders is an instructor in the 
department of physical education for women at the Universty 
of Colorado, Boulder . 


fashioned clown, introduced the number with a satirized 
soft-shoe routine on the deck, in a space away from the 
entry area of the other four, and closed it in the same man¬ 
ner. The swimmers carried out the theme by mimicking, 
in elown fashion, the strokes and stunts of the preceding 
and following numbers. 

The next number, Experiments in Water Sounds, de¬ 
veloped from the directors’ desire to try a relatively unusual 
technique. Fourteen swimmers, located in a darkened pool, 
in an area not visible to most of the audience, and led 
hy two dancer-conductors, used kicks, swishes, slaps, and 
flicks to create sound patterns of different rhythms and 
intensities. The audienee was specifically directed by a 
program note to listen “with the eyes elosed” to this num¬ 
ber. Only a short swim, the width of the pool from place 
of entry to area of performance, was involved, thus only 
elementary swimming skill was required. A number such as 
this eould be done in shallow water with nonswimmers. 

Sketches in Color and Line used asymmetrical formations 
of seven swimmers. Wearing dark-blue suits and artist-type 
berets, deeorated with multicolored polka dots, the swim¬ 
mers executed stunts and strokes requiring intermediate 
skill. For most of the number, only the center three-quarters 
of the pool was used, but the V-pattern swimming forma¬ 
tion, ending the number, utilized the entire length of the 
pool. Variants of curved and straight lines were used. 

A numher performed by a highly skilled soloist, cos- 

*Used in this word’s connotation of “old fashioned.” 
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turned in black and white, was scheduled at this point in 
the program, to emphasize the contrast between this, the 
preceding, and following numbers in types of music, swim¬ 
mers, colors, and skids shown. It was entitled Hua-tan f 
meaning “coquette.” 

In Kaleidescope , twelve swimmers executed spokcd-whccl, 
elongated-star, and raft-floating formations to the gay music 
of the Carousel Waltz. The swimmers wore solid-colored 
suits of coral, aqua, or white, and worked in groups of 
four. The formations were planned so colors, as well as the 
bodies of the swimmers, formed interesting patterns. This 
spectacular display number was the show’s high point. 

Fancy and clown diving, and diving in ultraviolet light, 
introduced the second half of the program. Divers wore re¬ 
flecting suits and caps; and the edges, takc-ofl point, and 
end of the board were marked with reflecting tape. The 
blacklight diving led directly into the next number, Zer/eA*, 
whose title was taken from the music’s. Wearing reflecting 
suits la supply of which the club keeps in its costume lock¬ 
er), and caps with antennae, and with their elbows, wrists, 
and ankles bound with reflecting tape, the swimmers ex- 


the music and worked together for about three phrases. 
Then three swimmers waited at one side of the pool while 
two did a brief duet. Joining together again, the entire 
group completed the composition, sometimes working as a 
gronp of five, sometimes working in opposition, in groups 
of three and two. The pool pattern was designed in an 
attempt to capture the modern, abstract feeling of the music. 

The soloist in Phoenix wore a bluc-and-green-sequined 
suit and cap, for a vivid color splash, and spotlights of the 
same hues enhanced the brilliance of these colors. The ex¬ 
ecution of advanced stunt skills and the strong, flowing 
movement provided additional contrasts. 

Melange , the finale, w 7 as, like the introduction, a large, 
lively, colorful routine, involving relatively simple swim¬ 
ming skills. The sixteen j>erformers moved rapidly from 
one pattern to another. The routine was finished as the en¬ 
tire group gathered in a long line at one side of the pool, 
head to wall, hands holding the gutter, and feet working 
in a large thundering flutter kick. The spray screen thus 
created served as a frame for the swimmers from other 
numbers in the show 7 , who came out onto the deck displaying 
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ecuted a composition including stunts, strokes, and floats. 
Such suits can be used in surface dives, dolphins, and some 
other stunts, but the effect is dulled, so most of the work 
was kept at or just under the water surface. 

For Vitesse, four swimmers dressed in yellow 7 suits and 
caps and donned swim fins to do a fast-moving act. They 
usually performed as a group of four, but occasionally di¬ 
vided into two groups of tw 7 o each. With the exception of 
the use of the tub, corkscrew’, shark, and oyster, no stunts 
were used, since swim fins more often hinder than help in 
stunt acts. Emphasis in this was on rapid, flowing move¬ 
ment. and coverage of the entire pool. By the end of it, the 
group had completed a huge figure-eight pattern. 

Advanced stunt skills, a small group of five, and a change 
in pace and type of music dictated the planning of the 
Trajectories composition. The entire group started with 


a “Good Night” sign and waving to the audience. The show 7 
ended with the dimming of flood and spotlights. 

A water show 7 such as Potpourri can be adapted to fit 
the needs and objectives of a community reereation swim¬ 
ming program. Beginning swimmers could do a number 
comparable to Experiments in Water Sounds. Men, using 
the ideas in Vitesse , could develop a powerful, impressive 
routine. A floating number, such as Kaleidcscope y is ideal 
as a final project for a class of older women. For those with 
a flair for comedy, Metheglin could serve as a model. A 
carefully planned finale can make use of all the participants. 

Throughout the planning of a theme water show 7 , try to 
use all available talent, but strive for color, variety, and 
harmony. The resulting production, limited only by the 
creative ability of the group, should be an entertaining and 
satisfying experience for both audience and swimmers. # 


This is a century of great prowess for us and a 
century of decision, too. Shall we, exploiting all 
our resources, reduce also every last bit of our 
wilderness to roadsides of easy access and areas of 
convenience, and ourselves soften into an easy-going 
people, deteriorating in luxury and ripening for the 
hardy conquerors of another century? 

-Rep. John P. Saylor 
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THE TALKING PUPPET 


Forward 

his combination creative craft-creative dramatics proj¬ 
ect is so simple that it can be made quickly, (taking 
about forty-five minutes) to fit any teaching situation. The 
materials used are inexpensive, so that large groups can be 
handled without too much expense. 

It is well-known that puppets free children from shyness, 
self-consciousness, and fear of ridicule. They lose their fear 
of making mistakes, or guessing or discussing something 
freely, because, after all, it’s the puppet that made the mis¬ 
take, or took the chance. 

This “ talking ” puppet is an excellent teaching device for 
teachers and leaders. On the playground it can be used in 
safety and antilitter campaigns. Equally important is that 
they are just plain fun to make and to use. It is a fine first 
step toward increased interest in puppetry, storytelling, crea¬ 
tive dramatics, and crafts. 

Step 1 . Bend cardboard onc-tliird of its length. Glue, tack, 
or staple to a 16-incli stick. 

Step 2. Attach rubber band by cutting two one-inch slots 
into top and bottom of cardboard. Secure one loop of the 
rubber band around the stick, the other around the tab made 
by the two slots. 

Step 3. Tie string or coarse thread to tab on the bottom 


flap. Make string 16 inches long. 

Covering the Face 

Step 4. Use tag board or heavy paper as long as the card¬ 
board and about an inch wider. Bend corners and fold 
down. Bend as shown. * 

Step 5. Trim mouth with scissors. 

Step 6. Make nose with creased paper, cut one inch into 
crease. Bend flaps to glue. 

Step 7. Make ears from a square piece of paper, cat di¬ 
agonally. 

Step 3. Make upper face from square piece, hair snipped 
and bent. Add eyes. Slot, cut in bottom center of square, 
aids fitting. Glue face onto stick. 

Step 9. Body made from tube of rolled paper. 

Step 10. Feet made of heavy cardboard. 

Step 11. Arms made of rolled typing paper. 

Step 12. Glue or staple arms and legs to body tube. 

Step 13. Make poncho of cloth or crepe paper, bound 
around the middle with string. 

The talking puppet was originated by Foy Van Dolsen, 
creative drama specialist. Mr. Van Dolsen put on a creative 
drama workshop at the 1957 Congress, in Long Beach, 
California. He is currently giving playground workshops 
for playground leaders in the East. 
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An Important New Third Edition 


INTRODUCTION TO 

COMMUNITY RECREATION 

By 

George D. Butler 

Director of Research and Assistant Executive Director, 

National Recreation Association 


Ready in August 

Introduction to Community Recreation is a thorough revision of a well-known and highly 
respected text and reference hook. It offers a comprehensive picture of community recrea¬ 
tion in the l nited States—its nature, importance, scope, and development. 

The hook completely outlines the growth of the community recreation movement and de¬ 
scribes the activities and services comprising the community* recreation program, the in¬ 
door and outdoor areas and facilities used for recreation, the leadership personnel and its 
methods of organizing and conducting activities. 

Major emphasis is given to community recreation as an essential function of local govern - 
ment. 


Major Changes in the Third Edition 

• The text material has been extensively revised throughout to introduce 
new ideas and significant developments and trends in the field. 

• New examples of typical or unusual aspects of recreation services have 
been substituted. 

• New materials added. Examples: 

1. A section dealing with common misconceptions of recreation. 

2. Up-to-date material relating to recent changes afTeeting recrea¬ 
tion, such as population growth, increase in leisure, and auto¬ 
mation. 

3. Revised national standards of recreation leadership. 



Send For Your On-Approval Copy 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St. New York 36. N.Y. 
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A recreation program designed 
to discourage fireworks and 
promote family recreation . 


CONSIDER THE 


Ralph Borrelli 


FOURTH OF JULY 


tions, are cooperating to make Fourth of July in Los Angeles 


F or generations, Americans have considered the Fourth 
of July, the anniversary of the adoption of the Declara¬ 
tion of Independence, as the most joyful of all secular 
holidays. Paradoxically, this celebration has been causing 
more and more grief as the ringing bells, marching bands, 
and oratory of yesterday have given way to a parade of ac¬ 
cidents, leaving injury and death in their wake. 

Less than one hundred years after celebration of the 
Fourth began, patriotic demonstrations were supplanted by 
dangerous fireworks, which, each year, brought injury to 
thousands. Early in this century, many states began to legis¬ 
late against the manufacture and sale of fireworks, and, 
gradually, “safe and sane” Fourth of July fireworks demon¬ 
strations became the rule rather than exception. 

Now, an even greater danger has arisen—families have 
taken to their automobiles. Crowded highways, reckless 
driving, and continued use of illicit fireworks exact a tragic 
toll on what should be a happy day. Thus, the celebration 
of Independence Day has brought misery' to a shocking num¬ 
ber of Americans. 

In 1955, the Los Angeles city fire department proposed 
to the city recreation and park department that it cosponsor 
Fourth of July celebrations, designed not only to dis¬ 
courage individuals from shooting illegal fireworks on front 
lawns and in public streets, but also to plan programs that 
would revive old-fashioned, family-style community celebra¬ 
tions. 

Tlie first year, trial programs were held at four recreation 
centers. Activities included races, games, picnicking, and 
approved fireworks displays at night. 

So successful were the initial programs, that the next 
year the number of celebrations was increased to ten, and 
interest skyrocketed to the extent that, in 1957, the city 
council made a special appropriation of six thousand dollars 
to be used for fireworks displays at twenty centers, with the 
understanding that at least one celebration be staged in each 
of the fifteen councilmanic districts. 

Once again, the programs were so popular that the city 
council increased the special appropriation to seventy-five 
hundred dollars for thirty recreation areas in 1958. Record- 
breaking attendance of nearly three hundred thousand peo¬ 
ple enjoyed the all-day observances. 

In four years, the cosponsoring departments learned a 
great deal, helpful to future programs. Local service clubs, 
chambers of commerce, businessmen’s groups, the police 
department, the city bureau of music, and other organiza- 

Mr. Borrelli is director of special events , Los Angeles , 
California , Recreation and Park Department . 


a community venture. In planning, recreation directors 
schedule joint meetings of leaders from various organiza¬ 
tions in their communities. Committees are formed to 
supply leadership for certain features of the programs, in¬ 
cluding fund raising; coffee and soft drinks; entertainment 
or platform stunts; picnic races; speakers, and other neces¬ 
sary activities. 

In raising funds, local chambers of commerce, business¬ 
men’s associations, and service clubs are willing contribu¬ 
tors to the fireworks display fund. Each center raises a 
minimum amount among service clubs and citizen groups, 
to supplement the funds appropriated by the city council. 
The fire department has found, from past experience, that 
a forty-five-minute fireworks display makes an ideal cele¬ 
bration. 

Directors also like to choose events to include the entire 
family. In some communities, these programs start in the 
morning, in others, at noon; and in still others, it is ad¬ 
visable to start in late afternoon. Starting time depends 
on the facilities and interest of the community. In most 
instances, if the weather is warm, it is best to start pro¬ 
grams after the picnic dinner in the early evening. 

A Typical Program 

• Morning: Picnic games and races, ball games, father- 
and-son and mother-and-daughter activities, family picnic 
lunches. 

• Afternoon: Picnic games and races, father-and-son ball 
games, volleyball for mothers and daughters. 

• Evening: Family picnic dinners, platform entertainment, 
concerts, speeches, fireworks display. 

A flag-raising ceremony is usually conducted at the start 
of each program, and a member of the city council is invited 
to give a short Independence Day talk. 

W here possible, directors plan concerts. In some com¬ 
munities, lodges and other organizations are willing to 
take part. Local high-school bands sometimes are available, 
but arrangements for them must be made before the summer 
school vacation begins. The evening fireworks displays are 
most important. Under most conditions, they are set up 
in the outfield of a ball diamond, so that they can be viewed 
from the bleachers, where spectators are protected by fences. 
In a few instances, displays are placed on park lakes. Suit¬ 
able fireworks, complying with state, county, and city regu¬ 
lations, are furnished at special rates by private vendors. 
For safety purposes, they are delivered and set up by recre¬ 
ation and park department maintenance crews. The follow- 
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ing ty|>es of fireworks produce a good evening’s display. 

Ground Portion of Display 

1. Hi Folks (Aluminum gerbs, candles, shots) 

2. Tornado Wheel (36-inch horizontal wheel) 

3. Silver Cascade (Three silver flitter saxons) 

4. Oriental Carden (Eight batteries Japanese candles) 

5. Green Electric Wheel (36-inch vertical wheel) 

6. Golden Orbits (Three gold flitter merry-go-rounds) 

7. Flying Hawks (Double set, one each way) 

8. Yellowstone Geyseretls (Eight batteries blue-and-while candles) 

9. Hell's a Poppin’ (Two-tone gerbs, crackers, shots) 

10. Crazy Wheel (36-inch comic wheel) 

11. American Flag (A true replica) 

Aerial Portion of Display 

Three-inch shells: seven aerial bombshells (flash and sound) 

35 assorted star shells Japanese and domestic (one break) 

Six assorted fancy shells, Japanese and domestic (two break) 
Five willow and report shells, Japanese and domestic (three break) 
Four special effects and report shells 
Four inch shells: 

Eight assorted multiple colored flitter shells (one break) 

( Five assorted Japanese chrysanthemum shells (one break) 

Combinations are changed to satisfy local needs and con¬ 
ditions. California state law requires that a licensed pyro- 
technicinn must he used in setting of! fireworks and the fire 


department arranges for some of its personnel to apply for 
such licensing. Personnel front the maintenance division 
of the recreation and park department cooperate with the 
firemen, who have charge of touching oil the displays. These 
men are experts, trained at in-serviee courses, where they 
leawi proper set-up and explosion techniques. Fire depart¬ 
ment and maintenance personnel also investigate each play¬ 
ground and suggest proper safety measures to he used in 
connection with the program. To avert congested traffic and 
assure proper policing, the patrol hureau of the police de¬ 
partment alerts each police division in areas where celebra¬ 
tions are held and each playground director contacts his 
local police precinct, notifying them of time and so on. 

Thus, Los Angeles has truly made the observance of In¬ 
dependence Day a community venture. Various city depart¬ 
ments and community service organizations, working to¬ 
gether, have made Fourth of July a day when families en¬ 
joy getting together in their ow n communities, to perj>etuate 
the true meaning of Independence Day. # 


Have You Tried . . . 

A Prefabricated Launching Ramp? 


Clubs contemplating building their 
own launching ramps, or a proposal to 
their local government to have one 
built for their community, may find 
"‘just what they’re looking for” in a 
design created by the State of Wash¬ 
ington’s Parks and Recreation Commis¬ 
sion. The commission wanted a launch¬ 
ing ramp that would be low in construc¬ 
tion cost; low in maintenance costs; and 
able to withstand wave actions, currents, 
and tides without damage. 

The solution devised by the commis¬ 
sion’s engineers is a ramp made of 
prefabricated, reinforced concrete 
“planks.” The planks are cast in forms 
at a convenient location and then hauled 
to the launching site on a flat-bed 
truck equipped with an overhead mono- 
rail and chain hoist. At the site, they 
are fastened together with galvanized 
steel straps. This type of construction 
allows the installation of any desired 
length since any number of planks may 
be joined together. 

Clubs considering the construction 
of this type of ramp could find trucks 
of the design used to transport the 
pfenks by contacting companies that 
specialize in hatiling large, heavy ob¬ 
jects such as septic tanks or cut stone. 


Forms for the pouring of the concrete 
planks are of simple construction. Wood 
is used for the walls and corrugated 
metal for the bottom. (The corrugated 
metal provides a nonskid surface on 
the planks, to give good traction to car 
tires.) Each plank is four inches thick, 
fourteen inches wide, and ten feet long. 

The commission reports an examina¬ 
tion of four ramps of this type, installed 
last year, showed that there had been 
no washouts or under-cutting; planks 


had stayed level, with sand or gravel 
filling the space between the planks; 
and none had to be reset or leveled. 

Seven of the new-type ramps have 
now been installed in the state’s parks. 
Two more are planned in the near fu¬ 
ture, and the commission reports more 
will be constructed as “time and fi¬ 
nances permit.” 

The commission also reports that the 
ramps are being “enthusiastically” re¬ 
ceived by the boating public. The Brit¬ 
ish Columbia Department of Recreation 
and Conservation has installed one in 
Cultus Lake Provincial Park. — Re¬ 
printed with permission from Outboard 
Boating, September-October , 1958. 



Cultus Lake boat launching ramp . 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Design Contest Winners 

The judges paced back and forth 
contemplatively, trying to decide which 
of the seventy-seven entries in the first 
annual Recreation Design Contest, co¬ 
sponsored by the National Recreation 
Association and The Art School of Pratt 
Institute, Brooklyn, New York should 
receive prizes. Choice was not easy 
on this hot, sticky May 20; it was diffi¬ 
cult to pick the winners from the many 
fine posters, paintings, and one mobile. 

After some close voting, in which a 
tie had to be broken, the first prize of 
one hundred dollars went to John Frai- 
oli of New Rochelle, New York; second 



Fir>l Prize: John Fraioli 


prize of fifty dollars to Richard G. Ben¬ 
nett, Brooklyn, New York; and the 
third prize of twenty-five dollars to 
Stephen Perry, also of Brooklyn. 

The contest, open to all students of 
Pratt’s art school, offered these awards 
for the best visual interpretation of the 
“June Is National Recreation Month” 
theme: Find New Worlds Through Rec¬ 
reation . The judges were Paul Smith, 
one-time advertising art director and 
now vice-chairman of the board. Fletch¬ 


er Richards, Calkins & Holden, adver¬ 
tising agency; Allene Talmey, feature 
editor, Vogue magazine; Alexey Brod- 
ovitch, designer and former art direc¬ 
tor Harper $ Bazaar ; Fritz Eichenberg, 
chairman of the department of graphic 
arts and illustration, The Art School, 
Pratt Institute; and Joseph Prender- 
gast, executive director, NRA. 

Winning entries, plus twenty honor¬ 
able mentions, are now being shown in 
the windows of the Rockefeller Center 
branch of the East River Savings Bank 
in New York City, June 3 through 30, 
inclusive. Other East River branches 
will also have small displays. Leonard 
Lowy, display designer of New York 
City, designed all the displays. 

* 

Mad Tea Party in Central Park 

At a ceremony presided over by 
commissioner of parks Robert Moses, 
Central Park in New York City became 
adorned by another statue, based on the 
Mad Tea Party from Alice in Wonder¬ 
land. It was given to the city’s children 
by the George and Margarita Delacorte 
Foundation, in memory of the late 
Margarita Delacorte. George Delacorte, 
Jr., whose grandchildren unveiled the 
statue, said to the youngsters milling 
around among the several hundred 
spectators on the beautiful sunny May 
day, “Climb on it, play around it. It’s 

all vours!” 

* 

Hamlel and the Volunteer 

The National Recreation Association 
has given a citation to Mrs. Rose M. 
Singer for “her outstanding contribu¬ 
tion to music in the field of recreation” 
because of her work with the Depart¬ 
ment of Commerce and Public Events, 
in behalf of New York City’s Handel 
Festival. Mr. Prendergast presented 
the award to her at Association head¬ 
quarters, pointing out that she had been 
nominated for the citation by both the 


New \ ork City Symphony and the Po¬ 
lice Athletic League. This is one more 
example of increasing public interest 
and participation in the cultural arts. 

Mrs. Singer recruited and supervised 
a team of volunteers which took care 
of publicizing the Handel Festival via 
various organizations, schools, and so 
on. (See article on page 214.) 

Have You Heard . . . 

• that Walter Blucher resigned from 
the American Society of Planning Of¬ 
ficials, which he served as executive 
director from 1934 to 1953 and as con¬ 
sultant since, to become executive di¬ 
rector of the Southeastern Michigan 
Metropolitan Community Study Corp¬ 
oration in Detroit? 

• that Harlean James, executive secre¬ 
tary of the American Planning and 
Civic Association, retired after being 
with them since 1921? With her retire¬ 
ment she became a life member of the 
board of directors of the National Con¬ 
ference on State Parks. 

• that Ruby Payne Cook has retired 
as director of the Crispus Attucks Cen¬ 
ter in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, after 
thirty productive years in the recreation 
field? Mrs. Cook was particularly 
known for her success in working with 
volunteers and her ability to coordinate 
the work of other agencies in planning 
a communitywide recreation program. 
Well done. Ruby Cook! 

• that Charles Reitz, superintendent 
of recreation, Yuma, Arizona, has been 
reappointed for a full six-year term to 
the state parks board by. the governor? 
This is his second appointment by two 
different governors. 

• that Joe Curtis has been appointed 
commissioner of recreation in White 
Plains, N ew \ ork, after five years as 
superintendent of recreation in Ocean- 
side, New York, where he organized and 
developed a year-round program for all 
ages? 

• that a private organization has hired 
Ev erett E. Horn, former executive sec¬ 
retary of the Wildlife Conservation 
Board of the California State Depart¬ 
ment of Fish and Game? The company 
is the Richfield Oil Corporation and the 
job they just created is that of fish and 
wildlife administrator, attached to the 
company’s conservation department, 
operating out of Los Angeles. 
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In addition to fish and wildlife mat¬ 
ters, Mr. Horn will coordinate company 
efforts to promote widespread enjoy¬ 
ment and wise conservation of these 
resources in the West. 

Richfield underwrote the expenses 
for the film America the Beautiful , 
shown at the annual Keep America 
Beautiful conference held in New York 
in February. (See April “Reporter s 
Notebook”) 

Golden Anniversary Salutes 

• Rack in 1909, the California cities 
of Oakland and Berkeley inaugurated 
their first municipal recreation depart¬ 
ments. These started with a couple of 
playgrounds and developed, over the 
years, into two very active and large- 
scale recreation operations. Both cities 
are celebrating their fiftieth anniversary 
with appropriate celebrations, taking 
place at various intervals throughout 
the year. Happy birthday! 

• Congratulations to Hamilton, On¬ 
tario, Canada, are in order! They have 
an enviable record of fifty years of play¬ 
grounds to their credit, started back in 
1908, at the instigation of the Local 
Council of Women. The Hamilton Rec¬ 
reation Commission has put out a book¬ 
let to commemorate this anniversary 
and mentions some of the people who 
have been helpful in oneway or another. 

Recreation Recruitment 

Recreation recruitment kits have been 
made up for all high-school counselors 
in Wisconsin. The Wisconsin Recrea¬ 
tion Association executive board felt 
that the time had come for professional 
recreation workers and guidance coun¬ 
selors to work together, discuss mutual 
problems, and thus arrive at a better 
understanding of recreation as a pro¬ 
fession. In towns not having a recrea¬ 
tion director, kits will be mailed direct¬ 
ly to the guidance counselors. Addition¬ 
al material can be obtained from the 
Secretary, 461 North 35th Street, Mil¬ 
waukee 8. 

Sounds from the Southwest 

Phoenix Survey . According to this sur¬ 
vey of local residents, their greatest 
community need is recreation parks. 
Most frequently suggested within this 
category were zoos, swimming pools, 
golf courses, supervised playgrounds, 
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and children’s day nurseries. This in¬ 
formation, plus data on the buying 
habits and economic status of families, 
appeared in Inside Phoenix, an annual 
consumer analysis prepared by The Ari¬ 
zona Republic and the Phoenix Gazette. 

Field Report . Harold Van Arsdalc, NR A 
district representative from the South¬ 
west, informs ns of the good use to 
which Austin, Texas, puts its volun¬ 
teers in all categories of recreation 
work. The various cooperating groups 
include the Exchange Club, Rotary, 
VFW, Jaycccs, West Austin Lions Club, 
Adult Services Council, Austin Trade 
Council, Austin Public Schools, and the 
Junior League. 

Help for Delinquents 

Philadelphia is attempting this spring 
and summer to help rehabilitate, by 
healthful outdoor work, fifty boys be¬ 
tween sixteen and eighteen who have 
had skirmishes with the police and 
the courts. Conceived by the city’s 
Youth Conservation Commission and 
patterned after the Civilian Conserva¬ 
tion Corps back in the 193(Ts, the pro¬ 
gram will put them to work, keeping 
Fairmount Park clean for fifty cents an 
hour. They will work part time during 
the school year and full time in the sum¬ 
mer. Substantial hot lunches will be 
supplied, in addition to pay. 

Welfare commissioner Randolph E. 
Wise promised this would not take 
work from regular employees. 


Conference Bound 




Mr. and Mr*. Joe PrendergaM on their 
way to the Soil ill District Confer¬ 
ence, where Mr. PrenderjcaM addressed 
the delegates on today's ehnllenjce to 
the recreation held, particularly in 
program planning. (See po/fe 216.) 


New Historic Site 
An eight-acre tract in Lincoln, Massa¬ 
chusetts—the setting of the lwginning 
of the American Revolution, when the 
Minute Men fired on British troops, on 
April 19, 1775—has been designated 
as the Minute Man National Historic 
Site by secretary of the interior Fred 
A. Seaton. The land will be preserved 
and developed as a unit of the National 
Park System, and contains the original 
stone walls, boulders, and other natural 
features. This would be a good place 
to visit on a summer vacation tour of 
New’ England. (See also page 219.) 


Jit fUmtoriam 

• Dr. Willard G. Van Name, associate 
curator emeritus of invertebrates at the 
Museum of Natural History, in New’ 
York City, and strong advocate of na¬ 
tional parks and forests, died in April 
at the age of eighty-seven. Dr. Van 
Name was still active in defense of na¬ 
tional parks as late as 1954, when he 
wrote letters to the editor, attacking a 
proposal to do some timbering in Olym¬ 
pic National Park in Washington. 

• William F. Cass, veteran park de¬ 
partment worker in Waterbury, Con¬ 
necticut, died of a heart attack in April. 
Mr. Cass was instrumental in develop¬ 
ing Waterbury’s parks. He joined the 
department thirty-six years ago, becom¬ 
ing assistant park superintendent in 
1936. He served during the development 
of Fulton Park, building of the munici¬ 
pal stadium, development of East Moun¬ 
tain, and the redevelopment of Chase 
Park, as well as many other improve¬ 
ments and additions to the city’s rec¬ 
reation areas. 

• Arthur James Sullivan, Sr., counsel 
to and former president of the Passaic 
County, New f Jersey, Park Commission, 
died of a heart attack in May, at the 
age of sixty-seven. Mr. Sullivan had 
been a member of the commission since 
June, 1928 (it had been established 
the previous November), lie served us 
commission president from 1938 to 
1956, when he resigned as a commis¬ 
sioner to become commission counsel. 

• Donald A. Quarles. U.S. Deputy Sec¬ 
retary of Defense, died in May. Mr. 
Quarles had been a regular contributor 
to the National Recreation Association 
since 1929. it 
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For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


In “Tenting Tonight/’ on page 220 of this issue, the au¬ 
thor discusses some useful camping equipment, here de¬ 
scribed in more detail. Write for further information and 
prices to the individual company. 

• A convenient stove and lantern unit, operating on bottled 
LP gas tanks, as used in trailers, is now available. One of 
the cheapest and most easily handled sources of fuel 
and illumination now on the market, this unit also comes 
equipped with a heating attachment. A foldaway stove, made 
by the same company, weighs six pounds and packs snugly 
into an 11" by 5Y>" by 5 l /z" metal case, the lid of which 
makes an excellent windbreak when the case is open. The 
wide and stable metal grill holds a large frying pan com¬ 
fortably. Write the Turner Brass Works, 821 Park Avenue, 
Sycamore, Illinois. 

• The Umbroiler is a novel 
portable barbecue cooker utili¬ 
zing the sun’s rays to broil 
your food. Shaped like a para¬ 
bola, it concentrates the sun’s 
rays onto a ten-inch square 
grill at the focal point. It 
weighs four pounds and folds 
into a thirty-inch-long by four- 
inch-wide carrying case. The 
manufacturers states that the 
Umbroiler will cook steaks in 
fifteen to twenty minutes and 
barbecue hot dogs and ham¬ 
burgers in ten minutes on a sunny day. For complete infor¬ 
mation, write The Umbroiler Company, 510 Farmers Union 
Building. Denver 2, Colorado. 

• An all-plastic hot 
cup resembling a chi¬ 
na teacup, with a han¬ 
dle, is now available 
for picnics and family 
camping. They are 
reusable but can be 
thrown away, if de¬ 
sired, because of their 
low price. Water can be boiled in them, and all hot drinks 
served without the handle’s getting too hot to touch. Com¬ 
ing in packages of fifteen, these cups are ideal for weekend 
trips when dishwashing should be kept at a minimum. The 
company makes other items, such as packed picnic sets with 
throw-away service (all plastic) for four. Write to Federal 
Tool Corporation, 3600 West Pratt Boulevard, Chicago 45, 
Illi nois. for a local source of these useful eating utensils. 

• Most materials used to prevent slippery diving boards 
are pretty hard on the feet—either very abrasive or supply¬ 


ing splinters. The makers of Scotch-Tape, the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Company, have developed a re¬ 
silient, nonslip covering, Scotch-Tred, to help overcome 
some of these problems. The product is applied easily (il 
has a pressure-sensitive adhesive backing), requires nc 
maintenance and can be used on solid boards as well as the 
slotted professional type. Write the company at 900 Busli 
Street, St. Paul 6, Minnesota. 

• Preventive maintenance is a continual headache for al 
recreation departments, and particularly that of surfaces 
exposed to various kinds of corrosion, w T ater, abrasion, anc 
weathering, and so on. Poly Form, the leading supplier oi 
urethane (plastic) coatings, has developed a highly resist 
ant, nonirritating, nontoxic, flexible, protective film, which 
has been rigorously tested, both in the laboratory and alsc 
in large chemical and industrial plants, under severe ex 
p«sure conditions. The coating can be formulated, to youi 
order, to produce either a rigid or a flexible film. It can b< 
applied to metal, wood, rubber, plastic, concrete, leather 
paper, textiles, fabric, glass, ceramics, cork, hardboard, anc 
practically any other engineering material. From this list 
its many recreation applications are immediately apparent 
some of w r hich are boat hulls, pools, showers, floors, out 
door furniture, athletic equipment, flooring, sporting goods 
and many others. Urethane coatings are said to last four tc 
six times longer than conventional coatings; cover up tc 
nine hundred square feet per gallon; and are unusually re 
sistant to heat, rust, marine corrosion, sun, chemicals, oil 
moisture, acids, gases, and abrasion. Poly Form can b< 
brushed, sprayed, rolled on, or dipped into and is avail 
able clear or in colors. Write for complete technical inform 
ation and applications, to Poly Form Manufacturing Com 
pany, P.O. Box 305, Escondido, California. 

• Despite the presence 
of screens in the gooc 
old summertime, the 
bugs still get in. Hunt 
ington Laboratories 
have developed an au 
tomatic spraying de 
vice with a nontoxi< 
insecticide callec 
Done-Died, minute doses of w T hich are ejected into the ai) 
at regular intervals. The manufacturers claim this is 99 pej 
cent effective. The stainless steel, wall-mounted sprayci 
activates the aerosol can every fifteen minutes, releasing 
such small quantities that no odor is discernible. Done 
Died will not stain metal or fabrics, is nontoxic to humans 
as attested to by its acceptance by the U.S. Department o\ 
Agriculture as being safe to use around food. Write Hunt 
ington Laboratories, Inc., Huntington, Indiana. 
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mon/tae 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


Fact 

►rie»* S. Olicat..... 

T■ Church**, Club*. 

U4«**. Sch*«lt 
AM Of*(nlu> 

U«n*. 

Otcr G0.000 In* 

• tltutlona own 
■ ml use tnodrm 
Monroe Folding 
lUnquet Table*. 

Write for lbe new 
MONltUK GIST 
A.VXI VKItHA It V 
('ATALOtJ of 
Folding Table*. 

Folding Chair*. 

Trneka. Movable 
Fart It ion*. Fold¬ 
ing ItJftrr*, rte. 

Get our special price*, 
quantity discount*, alto term a. 

Monroe Co.. Ill Church St., Colfax, Iowa 




CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words In botdface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted -$3.00 the Issue In which ad Is desired. 

COPY: Type—or ctearty print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear In botdface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Rkchration Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation Director. 
Klamath Falls, Oregon. 
Salary $5700-6250. Apply 
G. S. Yergeer, City Man¬ 
ager. 

Recreation Therapists 
for California state hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; ex¬ 
cellent equipment and fa¬ 


cilities available. Positions 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy. No ex¬ 
perience required. Good 
salaries; excellent merit 
system and employee bene¬ 
fits; promotional opportu¬ 
nities. Write State Person¬ 
nel Board, 801 Capitol Ave¬ 
nue, Sacramento, Califor¬ 
nia. 

Physical Education Su¬ 
pervisor (Female). To as¬ 


sist physical education di- 
reclnr in planning and 
directing diversified pro¬ 
gram for center’s female 
membership. Most modern 
plant and facilities. Excel¬ 
lent post for woman seeking 
career in recreation. Be¬ 
ginning salary $-1600. Good 
personnel practices. Jewigli 
Community Center, 18100 
Meyer Hoad, Detroit 35, 
Michigan. Alt: Irwin Shaw, 
Executive Director. 


The publisher aetumes tio responsibUity for ter vice t or iteme advertised here. 


We caler to recreation departments 
In all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward color charts 

* • * 

Anderson Ceramics Company 

P. O. Boot 789, 714 GrtenvilU Slratl 
Anderson, South Carolina 



EXACT SIZE 


New, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In real gatd plate wtlh tree tn 
green |eweters' enamel. Safety catch. 
SOc each. Including federal lax and 
postage. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic dubs. 
JAMES SPENCER t CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 



tSTMCntS V 




RECREATION SUPPLY OIVtStON 

GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 
302 E. Third St., Cincinnati 2, O 




Yes 


only 


summe 


tn 


you con moke thot much 
profit. One of the big 
items is Sno-Kones or 
Ice Bolls. 


You sell them for 10c 
ond moke 8c profit. Mo- 
chine and supplies cosl , 
less Ihon $200.00. No A 
money down, poy out Y 
of profits os you eorn. ' 


$149.50. 

Write for 
brochure ond 
supply cotolog. 


Sno-Konette 
Ice Shover 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF 
HEAVY-DUTY ALUMINUM, exclu¬ 
sively designed for intensive use tn 
all types of public recreation oreas 
locoted indoors and outdoors. 

• OUTLASTS all other ping-pong 
tobies tn public oreas. 

• FOLDING ond RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 

• Standard size and boll- 
bounce. 

• No mointenonce or replace¬ 
ment problems. 

• In 2 sections — 4* legs each 
section. Eosily seporoted Into 
2 tables for mony other uses. 

• Attractively finished in green 
non-glore surface and silver 
lines. 

• NATION ALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, 
Clubs, Ploygrounds, Gymno- 
siums, etc. 

Tot Tull Dr {mill, W tilt : 

All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teoneck, N. J. 
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BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guarantee I 
outdoors or Indoors 

Also featuring Jayfro't custom built 

J ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
J NYLON BS NETS & BALL CARRIERS 
J TETHERBALL POLES & PADDLE SETS 
J ALUMINUM SHUFFLEBOARD SETS 
J ALUMINUM BATTING TEES 

JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R, Box i065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 



Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept, R-6 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave„ N.Y. 16 


Make your Congress reservations 
itoto] Time is getting short. 


Know what A 0 B 0 R means! 

Every RECREATION reader has one. 
Every recreation leader needs one! 

* * * $ 

AG BOR is the recreation specialist’s 
guide to the best reference and how* 
to material on administration, pro¬ 
graming and planning. 

If your copy has been misplaced, or 
if you need another for your staff-—of 
course you are welcome lo a second 
copy. 

AGBOR — an annotated listing of 
more than 800 hooks and pamphlets 
on every phase of recreation. 

AGBOR is a most important tool of 
your profession. 

So, drop ns a note on your letterhead 
and we will be pleased to send along 
a new copy. 

Kindly enclose 25£ to eover cost of 
handling and postage. 

Another NRA service to you! Ask for 

AGBOR 

A GUIDE TO BOOKS ON RECREATION 

National Recreation Association 
8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Magazine Articles 


The American City, April 1959. 

How to Get Municipal Park Sites, Don R. 
Preston. 

Pawtucket, R.I., Builds Itself a Zoo, L. A. 
McCarthy. 

Arts and Activities, April 1959. 

Metalcraft and Mosaic Issue. 

JOHPER, March 1959. 

Baseball Tryouts Indoors, Sidney Shulman. 
An Inter-Agency Council, Ernest V. Blohm. 
National 4-H News, March 1959. 

Leaders Put Life in Wildlife Projects, J. 
Ralph Beard. 

NEA Journal, April 1959. 

Our Do-It-Yourself Museum, Edward M. 

I'odieka and Martin McLean , Jr. 

Trees for Tomorrow, G. W. Bannerman. 
Park Maintenance, March 1959. 

Swimming Pool Issue. 

_ April 1959. 

New Park Buildings. 

Parks and Recreation, Mmy 1959. 

Parks and Politics, Goodwin Sauers , Sr. 
Swimming Pool Ace, March 1959. 
Clatskanie, Oregon: SPA’s Silver Medal 
PR Winner. 

Tacoma’s New Pool Planned for Instruc¬ 
tion, Recreation and Competition. 

Ski or Swim: Vermont Resort Provides the 
Best of Both. 

WAY Forum (World Assembly of Youth), 
Winter , 1959. 

Work and Play in the Machine Age, 
Georges Friedman. 

YWCA Magazine, April 1959. 

The Senior Citizen in the Community. 


Recordings 


Alice in Wonderland (with Joan Greenwood 
and Stanley Holloway), TC 1097, 33 1/3 
rpm. Caedmon Publishers, 277 5th Ave., 
New York 16. $5.95. 

Jim Copp Tales (Playhouse 101), 33 1/3 
rpm. High Fidelity Playhouse Records, 60 
Fremont PL, Los Angeles 5. $5.95. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Boats, Boating, Water Sports 

America’s Waterways. Socony Oil Co., 150 
E. 42nd St., New York 17. Pp. 11. Free. 

Angler’s Guide to the Salt Water Game 
Fishes, Edward C Migdalski. Ronald 
Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
506. $7.50. 

Beyond the Reefs (skin diving), William 
Travis. E. P. Dutton & Co., 300 4th Ave., 
New York 10. Pp. 221. $3.95. 

Boating Guide. Socony Oil Co., 150 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17. Pp. 159. $.50. 

Complete Amateur Boat Building, Michael 


Verney. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 309. $3.95. 

Dinghy Year Book, The, 1959, John de 
Graff, 31 E. 10th St., New York 3. Pp. 
208. $2.50. 

Modern Boating Guides: 

Guide to Water Skiing, Tommy Bartlett, 
pp. 118; Building Your Boat from Plans 
and Kits, Hal Kelly, pp. 129; Using 
Your Boat for Fishing, E. L. “Buck” 
Rogers, pp. 112; Guide to Equipping 
Your Boat, Bob Whittier, pp. 104; Guide 
to Buying Your Own Boat, Hank Bow¬ 
man, pp. 118. Chilton Co., 56th & Chest¬ 
nut Streets, Philadelphia 39. Each, $1.95, 
paper; $2.95, cloth. 

Start ’Em Sailing, Gordon C. Aymar. Ron¬ 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. 
Pp. 128. $4.00. 

Successful Surf Fishing, Jerry Jansen. Dut¬ 
ton & Co., 300 4th Ave., New York 1$. Pp. 
224. $3.75. 

Where Seconds Count (sailing), John H. 
Illingworth. John de Graff, 31 E. 10th St., 
New York 3. Pp. 144. $3.00. 

Conservation, Nature, Camping 

Animal Camouflage, Adolph Portmann, 
University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. 
Pp. 111. mo. 

Caves and Cave Diving, Guy de Lavaur, 
Crown Publishers, 419 4th Ave., New York. 
Pp. 175. $3.00. 

Exploring Caves, Polly Longsworth. Thos. 
Y. Crowell, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 175. $2.75. 

First Book of Grasses (3rd ed.), Agnes 
Chase. Smithsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 150. $3.00. 

Handbook for Teaching of Conservation 
and Resource Use (new edition), Richard 
Weaver. Interstate Printeis & Publishers, 
19-27 N. Jackson St., Danville, 111. Pp. 502. 
$4.50. 

Let’s Go for a Nature Walk, Joan Rosner. 

Let’s Go to a Zoo, Laura Soot in. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Each, pp. 48. $1.95 each. 

Living Forest, The, Jack McCormick. Har¬ 
per & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 127. $3.95. 

Need Land? Then Take a Look at Marsh¬ 
land (reprint). Ellicott Machine Corp., 
1611 Bush St., Baltimore 30. Pp. 8. Free. 

Neigiirorhood Conservation: A Pilot 
Study, Maurice Frank Parkins. City Plan 
Commission, 400 Woodward Ave., Detroit 
26. Pp. 42. Free. 

Official National Directory of Jewish 
Camps, 1959. Camp Advisory Bureau, 5424 
Douglas St., Norfolk 9, Va. Pp. 16. Paper, 
S1.00. 

Outdoor Education Through Park-School 
Programs. Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion and Cooperative Extension Service, 
Michigan State University, East Lansing. 
Pp. 20. $.25. 

Potomac Playlands. Interstate Commission 
on the Potomac River Basin, 203 Transpor¬ 
tation Building, Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
102. Paper, $1.00. 

Reservoir Shoreline Development in Ten¬ 
nessee. Tennessee State Planning Com¬ 
mission, Cl-118 Cordell Hull Bldg., Nash¬ 
ville 3. Pp. 77. Paper, $1.00. 

Travel and Vacation Trailer Manual, 
Robert H. Nulsen. Trail-R-Club of Amer- 
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ica. P.O. Box 1376. Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Pp. 224. Paper. $2.98. 

Tree Maintenance f3nl eil.), P. P. Pirone. 
Oxfonl University Press, 417 5th Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 483. $10. 

TRr.Es and Game—Twin Crops, Arthur H. 
Carhart. American Forest Products Indus* 
tries, 1816 N Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. Pp. 32. $.06. 

Turning Swamps t\TO Dollars. Ellieott 
Machine Corp., 1611 Bush St., Baltimore 
30. Pp. 11. Free. 

TVA: The First Twenty Years, Koscoe C. 
Martin, Editor. Kingsport Press, Kings¬ 
port, Tenn. Pp. 282. $4.50. 

Wildlife of the Intermountain W r EST, Vin¬ 
son Brown, Charles Yoenm, and Aldcne 
Starbnck. Naturegraph Co., San Martin, 
California. Pp. 141. Paper, $2.50. 

Your Fair Land:* 

Beckoning Landfall (Acadia National 
Park), Erik Barry, Pp. 192; Hold Back 
the Hunter (Yellowstone National Park), 
Dale W T hitc, Pp. 189. John Day, 62 W. 
45th St.. New York 36. $3.50 each. 

Drama, Dance, Music 

Complete Guide to Amateur Dramatics, 
Harald Melvill. Citadel Press, 222 4th 
Ave., New’ York 3. Pp. 310. $7.50. 

Everyman’s Dictionary of Music (rev. ed.), 
Eric Blom, Editor. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th 
Ave.. New York 16. Pp. 687. $5.00. 

Folk Plays for Puppets You Can Make, 
Tom Tiehenor. Abingdon Press, 201 8th 
Ave., S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 96. $2.25. 

Folk Dance Guide (9th ann. ed.), Paul 
Schwartz. Editor. P.O. Box 3*12, Cooper 
Station, New York 3. Pp. 32. $1.00. 

Folk Soncs and FtDDix Tunes of tiie U.S.A., 
arranged by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella. Carl 
Fischer, 62 Cooper Sq., New York 3. Pp. 
‘18. $1.50. 

Hi-Fi (1959), Norman Eisenherg. Random 
House, 457 Madison Ave., New York 22. 
Pp. 128. $2.95. 

Introduction to Music, Hugh M. Miller. 
Barnes and Noble, 105 5th Ave., New York 
3. Pp. 260. Paper, $1.50. 

Liciitinc THE St ACE (2nd ed.), P. Corry. 
Pitman Publishing, 2 W. 45th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 157. $6.00. 

Miracle Plays, adapted by Anne Malcom- 
son. Houghton Mifilin Co., 2 Park St., 
Boston, Mass. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

Olr Singing Nation*. Schmitt, Hall & Mc¬ 
Creary. Park Ave. & 6th St., Minneapolis 
15. Pp. 164. $.75. 

Playette Quartet, A. Friendship Press, 
257 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 48. $.50. 

Puppets (press-ont pattern cards), Gordon 
Murray and Tony Hart. Penguin Books, 
3300 Clipper Mill Rd., Baltimore 11, Md. 
Pp. 31. $.85. 

Sonc Is Born, A (music for beginners), 
Beatrice and Ferrin Fraser. Little, Brown, 
3-1 Beaeon St., Boston 6. Pp. 32. $230. 

Succested Keyboard Experience Lesson 
Plan, A. Marion S. Egbert. American Mu¬ 
sic Conference, 332 S. Michigan Ave., Chi¬ 
cago. Pp. 26. Free. 

Teachers* Dance Handbook (kindergarten 
to sixth year), Olga Kulbitsky and Frank 
L. Kaltnian. Folkraft, 1159 Broad St., New¬ 
ark 2, N.J. Pp. 342. $6.50. 


* For young readers. 

June 1959 When 


Treasury of Chuivtma* Plays A, Sylvia E. 
Kamrrman, Editor. Plays, Ine., 8 Arling¬ 
ton St., Boston 16. Pp. 509. $5.00. 

Sports, Physical Education 

Coronation Everest, James Morris, E. P. 
Dutton, 300 4th Ave n New’ York 10. Pp. 
146. $3.75. 

Finney on Football, Tom Finney. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 156. $3.75. 

Girls’ and Women's Sports Guides: 
Tennis-Badminton (June 1958-Jnne 1960), 
Grace Robertson and Claire Noyes, editors; 
TF.NNts-BAnMiNTOV (Juiie-1958-Jnnc 1960), 
Marya Welch and Jeanne Pons, editors; 
So ftiiall-Track and Field (Jan. 1958-Jan. 
1960), Ijois Youngen and Eleanor Mayer, 
editors; Aquatics (July 1957-July 1959), 
Alice Shoraan, editor; Bowlinc-Fencinc- 
Golf (June 1958-June 1960), Mildred 
WohHord, Leanora Katzman, and Nancy 
Porter, editors. Each $.75 (paper). AA11P- 
ER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 

D. C. 

Golfing America, Edward A. Hamilton and 
Charles Preston, Editors. Doubleday & Co., 
Garden City, N. Y. Pp. 128. $5.95. 

Guide to Visual Aids 1959 (for physical edu¬ 
cation, sports, and recreation). Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. Pp. 
52, Free. 

llow to Star in Basketrall, Herman L. 
Masin. Sportshelf, P.O. Bnx 634, New Ro¬ 
chelle, N. Y. Pp. 64. $.35. 

Ice Hockey (2nd Ed.), Eddie Jeremiah. 
Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New* York 10. 
Pp. 152. $3.50. 

Mountain Climbing, Gndfrey Francis. 
Sportshelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, 
N. Y. Pp. 192. $2.50. 

Physical Education Handbook (3rd ed.), 
Don Cash Seaton, Irene A. Clayton, How¬ 
ard C. Lcihee, and Lloyd Messersmith. 
Prentiee-llall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 
343. Paper, $4.75. 

Racing Driver, The, Denis Jenkinson. Rob- 
bert Bentley, Inc., 993 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge 38, Mass. Pp. 207. $5.00. 
Social Chances and Sports. A AH PER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 
122. Paper, $2.00. 

Sporting Goods Market in 1959. Richard 

E. Snyder, 11 S. I^Salle St., Chicago 3. 
Pp. 21. Paper, $15.00. 

Sports Film Guide (4th ed.). The Athletic 
Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4. Pp. 
64. Paper, $2.00. 

Sports Shorts, Mac Davis. Bantam Bonks, 
25 W. 45th St., New York 36. Pp. 184. 
$.35. 

Story of Baseball, The (new ed.), John 
Durant. Hastings House, 151 E. 50th St., 
New York 22. Pp. 298. $4.95. 

Sumo (Japanese wrestling), J. A. Sargcant. 
Charles E. Tuttle & Co., Rutland, N’t. Pp. 
96. $230. 

This Skatinc Ace, Howard Bass. Charles 
T. Branford Co., 69 Union St., New ton Cen¬ 
tre 59, Mass. Pp. 212. $3.95. 

Trends in the Spobtinc Goods Market. 
Richard E. Snyder, 11 S. LaSalle St„ Chi¬ 
cago 3. Pp. 42. Paper, $25. 

U.S. Golfer’s Annual Handbook, Tue (1958 
edition), John Barrington. Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 432 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
24$. $3.95. 


C -*\ 

your customers want 
this modern 

CHECKING SERVICE 

Back in the “gay nineties” bag and 
basket cheeking of bathers’ cloth¬ 
ing and other personal belongings 
was considered modern. Today, alt¬ 
er 60 years, many pools are still 
using this very same system. 


If yours Is one of these, you owe 
it to yourself and your customers 
to investigate modern, self-serve 
Sentinel Locker Checking. Custom¬ 
ers like the convenience and the 
security ... you eliminate custody 
liability, checkroom payrolls... and 
you substantially Increase revenue. 


Write for the facts today. 




Leased FREE! 


Save 
Time 
and 

Money! 


Stop wotting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls ond paying top prices for law 
quality bolls. Install this attractive, eost-eutting 
TFT Table Tennis Boll Meter NOWI 


Leased FREE to responsible agencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return moehlne for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood ond metol cabinet—716 x 816 x 15 
inches high. Easy to Instoll. Holds l 20 balls— 
dispenses each for 10<. Choice of 3 grades of 
lop quality bolls. Use profit to mointain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: ’‘Stop Wosting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

mcoetotAW 

SHENANDOAH PENNA. 



writing to our advertiser, please mention Recreation. 
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RESOURCES AND REFERENCES 



PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Lei&ure-time Field 


Perspectives on Conservation: Es¬ 
says on America’s Natural Resources. 
Henry Jorrett, Editor. The Johns Hop¬ 
kins Press, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 
Pp. 260. $5.00. 

These essays were first presented as 
papers at the 1958 Forum of Resources 
for the Future, when some of the coun¬ 
try’s foremost experts tackled the re¬ 
source problems of the next fifty years. 
The chief contributors were John Ken¬ 
neth Galhraith (see Recreation, April , 
7959, page 758), Ernest S. Griffith, Lu¬ 
ther Gulick, Edward S, Mason, Thomas 
B. Nolan, and Gilbert F. White. A num¬ 
ber of them touch on the subject of rec¬ 
reation resources, but, generally, they 
make for rather dull reading. Too much 
is said about what happened at the Gov¬ 
ernors’ Conference in 1908, but not 
enough about the great strides taken 
since the mid-Thirties. By looking too 
far behind and too far ahead, the reality 
of the present and the immediate future 
ahead are left too vague. 

Luther Gulick, however, is good—as 
usual. He directs his ammunition at a 
real target of specific interest to rec¬ 
reation people, of general interest to 
all Americans. He propounds the thesis, 
that “urbanization” in and of itself, 
as a pattern of life, increases the de¬ 
pendence of our culture on the natural 
resources, calling for a revised scale of 
conservation practices.” This increased 
pressure on the land makes possible con¬ 
servation in its fullest sense. A vigorous 
program of land conservation and use 
must be attained. 

The awareness of man to the whole 
world of nature and his conviction of 
the “moral necessity of sustaining hu¬ 
man life more and more from renewable 
resources,” rather than nonrenewable 
resources, is imminent. 

Action by government must be taken. 
This does not mean “initiative on one 
level with water, another with land, or 
another with open space.” Each of these 
functions should, and can, be divided 
into “its national, its regional and its 
local aspects.” The job cannot be left 
solely up to the “technicians, planners, 
independent authorities, or bureau¬ 
crats.” The experts could probably 


move faster; professionals will be need¬ 
ed at the proper time; but little will be 
done, and made to stick, unless it fol¬ 
lows national, state, and local demo¬ 
cratic channels. 

Planning in a vacuum by those with 
no concern for action is a poor base of 
operation. It is equally inadequate to 
permit action agencies to operate with¬ 
out professional planning assistance. 
‘‘Planning as a functionalized activity 
need not be at one level, as planning too 
can be split into its overall aspects, its 
regional aspects, and its local aspects— 
provided we learn to interrelate the 
broader and the narrower processes so 
as to keep the broad plans realistic and 
the local plans consistent.” Sigurd F. 
Olson, president of the National Parks 
Association, makes an eloquent plea not 
only for national parks and forests, but 
for “places close at hand, breathing 
spaces in cities and towns . . . green 
belts, oases among the piles of steel and 
stone.” He holds that in divorcing him¬ 
self from the earth, man is “losing con¬ 
tact with elemental and spiritual things, 
his sense of oneness with his environ¬ 
ment . . . for which he has been condi¬ 
tioned for a million years.”— William 
M. Hay, Southern District Representa¬ 
tive, National Recreation Association. 

Kites: How to Make and Fly Them, 
Morion Downer. Lothrop# Lee and 
Shepord, 419 Fourth Avenue# New 
York. Pp. 64. $3.00. 

The clear diagrams and directions in 
this book, illustrated with photographs 
and drawings by the author, tell exactly 
how to make various types of kites at 
minimum expense, how to launch and 
fly them, alone or in competition. Kite 
flying involves some mishaps and some 
losses, but is still lots of fun. An open 
field is ideal for the purpose, as is a 
wide beach, but city children have to re¬ 
sort to reserved places in parks and 
playgrounds supplied by a thoughtful 
recreation department, which may also 
sponsor kite clubs and competition. Kite 
making and flying, an excellent father- 
and-son activity, neatly combine arts 
and crafts with sports out-of-doors. 


Sink or Swim? Ten Ways to Save 
Your Life by Jack Harrison Pollack and 
How to Droxvnprooj Your Family by 
Richard Christner. These two low-cost 
pamphlets on water safety lend them¬ 
selves for distribution as a public serv¬ 
ice by local banks, industries, and serv¬ 
ice clubs. The first can be obtained from 
Birk and Company, 22 East 60th Street. 
New York 22, for eight cents a copy. 
The second is available from the Eco¬ 
nomics Press, P.O. Box 425, Montclair, 
New Jersey, for fifteen cents (minimum 
ten copies). Both firms offer discounts 
for quantity orders. 

The Complete Shellcrajter and Mod¬ 
ern Trends in Shellcrajt. Two booklets 
on shellcraft have been written by Frank 
and Marjorie Pelosi. The latter teaches 
shellcraft for the recreation department 
of St. Lucie County, Florida. The first 
booklet costs twenty-five cents; the sec¬ 
ond seventy-five cents. Order from the 
Sand Box Shell Shop, Box 112, Jensen 
Beach, Florida. 

7959 VBS Introductory Kit. for train¬ 
ing leaders for vacation Bible schools, 
with teachers’ manuals, pupils* work- 
hooks, a songbook. arts and crafts, and 
other materials. Available from Stand¬ 
ard Publishing, 8100 Hamilton Avenue. 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio, for $3.75. 

LeCs Go. The Richmond, California, 
branch of the American Association of 
University Women has prepared this 
delightful booklet, in which are listed 
camping areas, parks, lihraries, excur¬ 
sions, plays for children, and so on, all 
within a two-hour drive of San Fran¬ 
cisco. Proceeds from sales go into schol¬ 
arships and fellowships. Availahle for 
seventy-five cents from Mrs. Fred Fogg, 
2241 Carquinez Street, El Cerrito, Cal¬ 
ifornia. 

Coach Calls the Signals is a free leaf¬ 
let about good grooming for teenage 
boys from the Education Service De¬ 
partment, JHB, Bristol-Myers Products 
Division, 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 

How and Where to Buy Government 
Equipment is a new handbook that 
shows surplus bargain hunters how to 
bid and buy from the U.S. Government 
such items as camping and hiking 
equipment, tents, baseball, football and 
basketball gear, first-aid and snake-bite 
kits, typewriters, jeeps, and heavy equip¬ 
ment. Available for a dollar from Avia¬ 
tion Surplus Center, Box 789, York, 
Pennsylvania. 
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Hancfweaver 

6- Craftsman 



NEW 

INTERESTING 

IDEAS 

FOR 

WEAVING 

PROJECTS 


Published Quarterly — 64 Informative Papes 

Write today for brochure and prices on back issues . 

Your Milisrripliou to llamlwcaver & Craftsman ami a file of 
bark is?ucs will provide a comprehensive weaving library. 

Handweaver & Craftsman 

DEPT. R, 216 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1 

OR 9-2748 

Single copy $1.23, 1 yr. $1, 2 yrs, $7.50, 3 yrs. $10, 5 yrs. $15 

Pan American and foreign ratrt $i yr . extra 


"The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game” 







Look fo MacGregor first for the finest in alt sports equipment . 
The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

FOOTBALL ♦ BASEBALL * BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 


FOR RECREATION: 

GUIDE TO SUMMER CAMPS AND SUMMER 
SCHOOLS / 1958-59, summarizes programs, 
fees and enrollments of over 600 private resi¬ 
dential camps. Provides summer and winter 
addresses of directors. Cloth, $3.30; paper, 
$ 2 . 20 . 

AND FOR THE SERIOUS SIDE: 

JUNIOR COLLEGES AND SPECIALIZED 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, new 1959 edi¬ 
tion, offering all pertinent statistics, plus lively 
descriptive text, for over 600 junior colleges 
and 1100 specialized schools. Index includes 
reference, with names and addresses for 1200 
senior colleges and universities. Cloth, $5.00. 

HANDBOOK OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 1959, 
40th anniversary edition of the classic educa¬ 
tional handbook. Classifies and describes 
thousands of private schools of all types 
throughout the country, with sections on 
schools abroad and in Canada, accrediting 
association memberships, vocational guidance 
clinics. Timely introduction by well-known 
headmasters. Cloth, $10.00. 

PORTER SARGENT PUBLISHER 

11 BEACON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


FREE ENGRAVING 
ON ALL TROPHIES 

PURCHASED FROM National 
WORLD'S FINEST TROPHIES 



NEW 

FREE 7959 

CATALOG 

UPON REQUEST 


TROPHIES 

PLAQUES 

MEDALS 

BIG 

SAVINGS 

TOP 

QUALITY 

LARGE 

SELECTION 



NATIONAL TROPHY SALES.INL 

75 W. VAN BUREN 5T. 
CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


When writing lo our advertiser* please mention Recreation. 














































HELP US KEEP THE 

THINGS WORTH KEEPING 

' * 



Ih is is Commander W. R. 
Anderson of the Nautilus, 
world’s first atomic-powered 
submarine. 

Working day after day in the 
first line of America’s defense 
force, he sees the need for 
peace firsthand—knows that 
it’s a matter of life or death. 
And he knows, too, that peace 
doesn’t come easy or cheap. 
Peace costs money. 

Not only money for strength 
to keep the peace. Money for 
science and education to help 
find lasting peace. And money 
saved by individuals, to keep 
our economy sound. 

We can’t all be Sub Com¬ 
manders. But we can all help 
strengthen America’s Peace 
Power, simply by buying Bonds 
for a stronger, safer America. 
Every Bond you buy helps. 

Couldn’t you buy a few 
extra? 


HOW YOU CAN REACH YOUR SAVINGS GOAL 
WITH SERIES E SAVINGS BONDS 
(in \ust 8 years, II months ) 


If yon 
want about 

$2,500 

$5,000 

$10,000 

each week 
save 

$4.75 

$9.50 

$18.75 



HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 


BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 



The U.S . Government does not pay for this advertising . The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation . 
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ALL-AMERICAN HEAVY-DUTY 



SAVES SPACE . . . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 


PICNIC GRILLS 



i, WllfXr 28 




Stationary 
style tor 
permanent 
installation 

$ 43 - 7 ° 

Weight 180 lbs. 

PATENT 


Portable 
Model as 
Illustrated, 
Complete 

$49.85 

Weight 205 lbs. 

PENDING 


Features Not Found 
In Any Other Grill 

Built just like a small, com¬ 
plete cooking range. Positive 
6-way draft control gives faster, 
easier kindling, saves fuel, in¬ 
sures tenderer, juicier steaks, 
chops, barbecues. Cooks, bakes, 
warms—burns charcoal, wood 
or coal. Grill revolves to per¬ 
mit cooking to windward. Cast 
of heavy stove iron with steel 
pipe support, for lifetime serv¬ 
ice. Shipped fully assembled. 


I 


★ Write for Literature on All-American Picnic Grills , Heavy- 
Duty Picnic Tables , Park Benches and Chain Link Tennis Nets 


AMERICAN 

PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO., ANDERSON, IND. 

WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYGROUND. SWIMMING POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 





Easi-Fold Rolling 

TABLE TENNIS TABLE 


Easy as 1-2-3 ... for busy institutional worker or harried house¬ 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

520 Coder Street, New York 59, N. Y. • DAyton 9-5100 


TWO IMPORTANT NEW McGRAW-HILL BOOKS 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY RECREATION 

By George D. Butler, direeior of research and assisiant executive director, National Recrea¬ 
tion Associaiion. Third Edition. 80 phoiographs. 562 pages, $7.50. 

Introduction to Community Recreation is a thorough revision of a well-known and 
highly respected text and reference book. It offers a comprehensive picture af com¬ 
munity recreation in the United States—its nature, importance, scope, and develop¬ 
ment. The book completely outlines the growth of the community recreation move¬ 
ment and describes the activities and services comprising the community recreation 
program, the indoor and outdoor areas and facilities used for recreation, the leader¬ 
ship personnel and its methods of organizing and conducting activities. 

RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS 

By C. Frank Brockman, professor of forestry. Universiiy of Washinglon. Photographs. 
346 pages, $8.50. McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series. 

The first textbook to be published in the rather specific but increasingly important 
area of forest and wild-land recreation management. The author is a well-known au¬ 
thority in this field. Although designed primarily for forestry students, the book also 
serves as a useful reference for students in allied fields, and for those who arc inter¬ 
ested in outdoor recreation, whether by reason of their work or their avocations. 

Send for Copies on Approval 

McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 West 42nd St. New York 36, N. Y. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation, 











































The BAT of the CHAMPIONS 


<» 


September 1959 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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*tyoct Should 'Know , - 


► The Department of the Interior 
has again endorsed the principle of sta¬ 
tutory recognition of a wilderness pres¬ 
ervation system. This view was ex¬ 
pressed in the department’s report in 
June to the Senate Committee on In¬ 
terior and Insular Affairs on this legis¬ 
lation, embodied in Senate bill S. 1123. 
Make your views known to your Con¬ 
gressman, NOW, before it’s too late. 

\ The first three months of 1959 
broke the travel record in national 
parks, according to the National Park 
Service. Visitors totaled 7,119,000, an 
increase of 24.5 percent over the same 
period last year. 

► A special study is currently being 
conducted by the federal government 
on services to the field of special edu¬ 
cation (handicapped) and rehabilita¬ 
tion. Study objectives are to discover 
the unmet needs in all these areas; 
screen findings w ith the purpose of sug¬ 
gesting practical methods of solving the 
most pressing of them; review' ade¬ 
quacy of services now' available; ascer¬ 
tain duplication of services, if any, in¬ 
cluding waste of federal funds, if any; 
prepare legislation, if necessary, to 
achieve the foregoing. Among the na¬ 
tional and private agencies involved in 
this studv is the NRA’s Consulting Serv- 
ice on Recreation for the 111 and Handi¬ 
capped. The federal study staff will get 
from each agency its suggested pro¬ 
grams to meet needs in each area and 
will utilize their professional staff as 
consultants when necessary. 

► Appointment: Joseph Prendergast 
has been appointed to the subcommittee 
on Organization of Subject Matter, Pro¬ 
cedure and Theme, for the 1961 White 
House Conference on the Aging. Con¬ 
ference theme w ill be Aging w ith a F u¬ 
ture—Everv Citizen’s Concern. 

► In celefration of its fifty years of 
recreation, Oakland, California, has put 
out a beautiful and informative bro¬ 
chure on the history of its department, 
what it has done through the years, 
what it is doing now, and hopes to in the 
future. The brochure is profusely illus- 
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trated with photographs, a map of rec¬ 
reation facilities, including camps, and 
spot drawings. We herewith extend 
hearty congratulations and warm wish¬ 
es for another prosperous fifty years. 

► “Boy-Girl Tour of the United Na¬ 
tions,” an article in the March, 1959, 
issue of Seventeen, contained fascinat¬ 
ing details and beautiful photos. Con¬ 
sult it when planning your UN Day cele¬ 
bration this year. It has all sorts of in¬ 
formation about the United Nations to 
interest your teenagers. (The article 
was written by a 19-year-old girl and 
an 18-year-old boy.) In another article 
in that issue, Dag Hammerskjold an¬ 
swers questions and tells teenagers what 
they can do to help make the UN work. 

► Recently off press, the fifth in a 
series of NRA bulletins on completed 
research, Research ui Recreation Com¬ 
pleted in 7958, contains reports of 227 
studies. To facilitate use of this publi¬ 
cation. listings are grouped under fif¬ 
teen headings. Costing one dollar, it 
should be useful to colleges and uni¬ 
versities offering recreation courses, al¬ 
so to leaders and agencies concerned 
with recent research. 

► As OF May 1, 1959, fourteen states 
have passed legislation to implement 
the Federal Boating Act of 1958 (the 
Bonner Act). 

^ Nothing is as frustrating as re¬ 
ceiving provocative or beautiful photo¬ 
graphs w ithout any identification or ex¬ 
planatory information, written clearly 
and gently on the back (if you w rite too 
hard on a photo, it conies through on 
the other side). We are not clairvoy¬ 
ant, honest! When you send pictures, 
please identify them; give the names, 
if any, of the people thereon, and c^ear 
w'ith them; state whether you wish them 
returned; and supply us with any other 
pertinent facts needed. Do not deface 
photographs by using paper clips or 
staples. 

At this point, our Thanksgiving pic¬ 
ture folder is sadly depleted. We would 
be most grateful for any good, clear, 
glossy, 8"-by-10"s you may have of 


particularly good Thanksgiving activi¬ 
ties, festivals, celebrations, or what- 
have-you. Thank you! 

► No doubt Recreation readers have 
noticed that new department inaugu¬ 
rated several months ago, called “State 
and Local Developments/' This section 
consists, for the most part, of news 
about bond issues, new recreation fa¬ 
cilities, land acquisition, and innova¬ 
tions on the recreation horizon. Have 
a look at some past issues; then send 
us your contributions. What are you 
building? Planning? Developing? 

► TO STIMULATE AND PROMOTE aquatic 
research, the Women’s National Aqua¬ 
tic Forum has established the Hazel 
Wilbraham Research Grant, to be 
awarded annually to one or more quali¬ 
fied women in the profession, either 
graduate students or workers. Appli¬ 
cants, or those desiring to apply, should 
do so immediately to: Miss Gertrude 
Goss. 20 Chestnut Street, Melrose, Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

► A quarterly bulletin, The AYH News¬ 
letter , is now being published by Amer¬ 
ican Youth Hostels, in place of its 
former newsletter. Justin Cline, AYH 
executive director, has asked for sug¬ 
gestions. Send them to him at AYH, 
14 est 8th Street, New* York 11. 

► Reappointment: Joseph Prender¬ 
gast has been appointed for the third 
time to the President’s Citizens Advi¬ 
sory Committee on the Fitness of Anier- 

J 

ican Youth. This committee met with 
the President’s Council on Youth Fit¬ 
ness. which includes cabinet members, 
on August 9. 

Congress News 

• The October issue of Recreation 
Magazine w'ill contain about eight pages 
devoted exclusively to various facets of 
the National Recreation Congress: floor 
plans of the Hotel Morrison, a Chicago 
street map, things to do and see in Chi¬ 
cago, location of churches and syna¬ 
gogues, list of exhibitors and booth 
numbers, tips for recorders, and lots 
of other very useful information. The 
issue will be out in mid-September. 
Don’ t miss it! 

• Sunday, September 27, before the 
Congress is officially under way, you 
are especially invited to attend a special 
meeting at the Hotel Morrison, at 8: 30 
p.m. At that meeting, Mr. Prendergast 
would like to discuss the plans of the 
National Cultural Center and the Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review’ 
Commission. Between now' and then 
think of what you would like to see 
these new agencies achieve. Be prepared 
to talk over your ideas and opinions. 
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On the Cover 

For tlie recreation director tomorrow is already 
here. For him. Labor Day does not mean a hiatus 
from summer programs hut sounds tlie warning 
knell that he had better have his Halloween and 
Christmas programs set and preparations well un¬ 
der way. One lingering look at his department’s 
fall and winter schedule and it’s time to take off 
for the National Recreation Congress in Chicago, 
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Every individual has a place to fill 
in the world and is important 
in some respect, whether he chooses 
to be so or not. — Nathaniel Hawthorne. 


Grant D. Brandon 


U PON ENTERING the field of recreation as a profession 
you should be prepared for many rich experiences in 
human relations as well as countless heartaches. 
Young people choose this profession because they have an 
urge to serve humanity and express their lives according 
to their highest ideals. 

This desire to serve, while undoubtedly sincere, may 
lead them to overlook the more important fact, that “do¬ 
ing ’ is a part “being,” that example is stronger than pre¬ 
cept. A really successful life must first be lived. The spirit 
that moves the individual to he of service to others must 
come clean and true from the highest ideals the individual 
is capable of experiencing. While skills are essential in 
recreation, the inspiration the leader naturally arouses in 
young people goes deeper and imposes further responsi¬ 
bilities. The recreation director comes in contact with thou¬ 
sands of boys and girls at a period in their lives when per¬ 
manent character traits are being developed. 

The director must have a big heart. It must be big enough 
to include all kinds of humanity—the good, the bad, the 
lovable, the unlovable, the crude, the cultured, the talented, 
and tile unskilled—and be able, at all times, to forgive, over¬ 
look, and understand human frailties. The big heart must 
also have the strength to make its dreams come true, to 
struggle against great odds, to persist. . . . 

He must also be equipped with knowledge of the past of 
this great movement in which he is going to invest his life. 
It is a startling experience for an older worker to talk with 
a younger recreation worker and casually mention Joseph 
Lee, Dr. John Findley, or Dr. Lawrence Pearsall Jacks, only 
to receive a blank look indicating unexplored territory. No 
really progressive profession would think of graduating a 
student who had not been thoroughly indoctrinated in the 
literature and history of its field. 

When you think of your own life as influencing others, 


BIG 

OF 

HEART 


Mr. Brandon was director of recreation in Lancaster , Penn 
sylvania, for over thirty years and has contributed to Recre 
ation Magazine. 
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life takes on more meaning. It is like living several lives 
in one. Phillips Brooks used to say that no one would be 
willing to live a half-life after he had gotten a glimpse of 
the larger possible self. One of the most valuable ways in 
which you, as a young leader, can enrich your life is by 
delving deeply into some of the rich biographies of our 
founders. 

A director must be a natural leader possessed of initia¬ 
tive. The leader must have that spark that inspires others 
to do and dare. “Leadership,” as Dr. Hughes Mearns states 
in his book, The Creative Adult , “is an internal possession, 
it cannot be assumed, the eyes and the voice tones instantly 
expose the imposter. Children are keen in sensing weak¬ 
ness disguised as strength.” The leader who dares to in¬ 
vade the sacred prceinct of the growing life of childhood 
with an air of carelessness and insincerity had better be¬ 
ware. He is committing an unpardonable crime against our 
future. Only a child , did you say? The child is very close 
to the heart and plan of creation. All the elements of our 
future success or failure are wrapped up in that child. In a 
world where there are many negative influences, it is impera¬ 
tive that the good life be dramatized by way of example 
with all the skill and sincerity possible. 

The real leader must be imbued with a strong sense of 
dedication. His personal life must be worthy of emulation. 
It is startling to recognize that you, as an individual, have 
no counterpart. Your difference from every other person 
in the world gives you a very definite responsibility to ful¬ 
fill your individual destiny. It is quite possible that your 
failure to fulfill your potential may mean some plan for 
human betterment will never be completed. 

A DIRECTOR OR LEADER must be prepared to go it alone 
at times. To be misunderstood is common and hard 
to take, but to have your intentions twisted into selfish 
motives and to come up smiling is a real test of character 
and fortitude. The recreation director should not only be 
a creator of opportunities for many, but should have a per¬ 
sonal, working philosophy. WTiat we do depends upon what 
we are. What w'e are is a result of what we habitually think. 

We touch life around us very casually, little realizing 
that in every contact we make, we not only give but acquire. 
We don’t have to take everything every contact exposes us 


Look to this day! 

For it is life, the very life of life— 

In its brief course lie all the varieties and 
realities of your existence: 

The bliss of growth; 

The glory of action; 

The splendor of beauty; 


■ ■ ■ - ^ 

Ed i torial 


to. We can discriminate but, in the majority of cases, we 
take, good or bad, from lives that inspire us or personalities 
that stimulate us. This makes leadership a grave responsi¬ 
bility indeed. 

Everyone is pushed ahead or back by some unseen force. 
We, in turn, push or retard someone else. This pushing may 
be direct, or it may come through some detour or some in¬ 
dividual. We ourselves are not just an isolated unit. Life, 
therefore, becomes a great quest for our proper place in the 
sun. 

Dr. Albert Schweitzer said, in a recipe for living, “We 
must wrestle with men so that ... by the external things 
so prominent in our times, they may find the road to in¬ 
wardness and remain on it. We must wrestle with ourselves 
in order to remain loyal to the great human ideas of the 
past.” A successful life is not an easy life. It is built upon 
strong qualities, sacrifice, endeavor, loyalty, and integrity. 
In leadership there continually appears the old question as 
to whether practice or precept is the more important. Ln- 
doubtedly, we need models more than preachers. 

rpiiE FINER QUALITIES of one’s mind and heart are con- 
tagious. Some people live as if this influence simply 
radiated, like light and heat, and disclaim any responsi¬ 
bility for its effect on others. Not until we begin to give 
ourselves do we realize how wonderful it is to have the 
power of influence. 

We must recognize that attainment is never complete; it 
is a scries of continually opening doors. Gains are made 
by realizing dreams, but advancement of our civilization 
conies when hearts are set upon the impossible. We all de¬ 
sire some degree of success; the only difference is the 
strength of our desires. The failure of any one of us, in 
whatever measure, is a world failure. The faith that is w ith¬ 
in us is something that has developed by growth; it is not 
a gift from the gods. 

An old Chinese motto says: “If you have two pennies, 
with one buy bread and, with the other, a flower. The 
one will give you life, the other will give you a reason for 
living.” # 


For Yesterday is already a dream, and Tomorrow 
is only a vision; 

But Today, well lived, makes every Yesterday 
A dream of happiness, and every Tomorrow a 
vision of hope. 

Look well, therefore, to this day! 

Such is the salutation of the dawn! 

— From the Sanskrit 
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Cushioned for 
Comfort and Safety 

Now the famous Saf-PIo, used for 
rubberizing playgrounds, has also been 
successfully adapted far surfacing 
tennis courts. Recreation Directors and 
School Executives who know about the 
safety, convenience and weather resist¬ 
ance af Saf-PIo will be interested in 
knowing that lhe tennis courts have 
all these advantages and more. The 
life of the court will be increased be¬ 
cause Sof*Pla can be applied aver any 
existing hard surface . . . and in most 
cases, even badly deteriorated ones. 
Tennis players will appreciate the 
surer footing of rubber on rubber, os 
well as the attendant foot-ease 
brought about by this resilient surface. 
The uniform bounce plus the safety 
factor in the event of o foil are addi¬ 
tional reasons why your tennis court 
should be surfoced with Saf-PIo. 



Sof-Pla photographs taken ot Agassiz Circle, 
Delaware Pork, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
No. 16 


U.S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 36S BUFFALO 5, N. V. ’ 





Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


Little Things That Count 

Sirs: 

Our department would like to have 
at least twenty-five copies of your ar¬ 
ticle, “A Portrait of Mr. Recreation,” 
if and when reprints become available. 
We will distribute these to members of 
city councils, as well as to people in 
our community who should be more 
informed regarding their recreation de¬ 
partment and the job of its director. 
There is little doubt in my mind but 
what information such as that contained 
in the article can be a great aid to those 
of us in the field, working toward better 
public relations and education of the 
public for recreation. 

After reading that only 615 of our 
1,400 rcercation executives completed 
and returned your questionnaire, it be¬ 
came more apparent to me that respon¬ 
sible personnel in the field frequently 
fail to avail themselves of opportunities 
to be of service and, in turn, to be 
served. Granted, our first obligation is 
to those whom we serve, but wc must 
also help ourselves and our respective 
departments so that wc in turn can and 
will be better prepared to serve our 
communities. 

I cannot help but feel that the less 
than fifty percent return on your ques¬ 
tionnaire represents a far from ideal 
interest on the part of many executives. 
If there is any truth in the old adage, 
“It's the little things which count,” then 
I am afraid that the failure to complete 
and return the questionnaire was one 
of the little things quite a few executives 
missed out on. More of us should real¬ 
ize that any information, no matter how 
insignificant it may seem, which is re¬ 
quested by others and which we ean 
provide, should be given as promptly as 
possible. Although it may not be im¬ 
portant to everybody, it is needed by 
some and will probably be appreciated 
land read by many. Completing ques¬ 


tionnaires and supplying various forms 
of information take time, of course, but 
we should stop and consider more often 
the end results of the surveys and studies 
which may likely become valuable in¬ 
formation and/or tools of the present 
and future for those of us in the field. 

I’m glad I can say that I was one of 
the 615 who completed and returned 
your questionnaire, which provided in¬ 
formation regarding a typical Mr. Rec¬ 
reation. 

Robert G. Duke, Director of Recre¬ 
ation. Aiken , South Carolina. 


• A further readership survey may be 
made in the near future omong a care¬ 
fully selected, representative list of 
RECREATION reoders, to keep up with 
your current needs and interests. This 
will be for your benefit, to make the 
magozine more useful ta you. We 
hope, therefore, that yau will feel as 
Mr. Duke does and cooperote by re¬ 
turning the survey questionnaire sheets 
promptly.—Ed. 


Recreation Terminology 

Sirs: 

Let me, please, impose my unsolicited 
opinion as to your article in the Febru¬ 
ary issue. “Let's Say What We Mean.” 
The suggestions it makes are practical 
and natural. They are comparable in 
nature and form to those followed in 
other fields, are convenient to use, add 
dignity and definitiveness to this field 
of professional endeavor (thus helping 
avoid mueh of the present confusion). 
This is a step we need to take and, if 
understood and supported by recrea¬ 
tors, will, undoubtedly, be accepted. 

I have a strong feeling, however, at 
variance to one aspect of that portion 
enclosed in the box at the end of the 
article. It is the item V Recreator-(n) 
an agent or teacher of reereation. Does 

(Continued on page 260) 
































GRADUATE ASSISTANCE AWARDS 


The National Recreation Association 
Consulting Service on Recreation, for 
the III and Handicapped recently 
awarded its first grants for graduate 
education in the field of recreation for 
tire ill and handicapped. The five grants 
totaled ten thousand dollars. Four 
grants, for graduate study in the field 
of recreation for the ill and handi¬ 
capped, on the master’s level, went to: 



Flanders M. O’Neal 

Mr. O’Neal, hail¬ 
ing from Roanoke 
Rapids, North Car¬ 
olina, received his 
bachelor’s degree 
in recreation at 
Richmond Professional Institute, Col¬ 
lege of W illiam and Mary. He is twen¬ 
ty-five; served two years in the army, 
stationed part of the time in Japan; and 
has been employed by the municipal 
recreation department and the William 
Byrd Community Center in Richmond, 
Virginia. While in the army he had a 
tour of duty in the Special Services Di¬ 
vision Recreation Program. He will at¬ 
tend the University of North Carolina. 



Richard H. Verzone 

Mr. Verzone re¬ 
ceived his bache¬ 
lor’s degree at. 
Springfield Col¬ 
lege, Springfield, 
Massachusetts. Al¬ 
though only twenty-one, he has had 
considerable experience working with 
handicapped children and was labora¬ 
tory assistant to the well-known re¬ 
search physiologist Dr. Peter Karpo¬ 
vich; in addition he has conducted a 
summer day camp for children. He will 
attend graduate school at Springfield 
College. 


Recreation and Park Commission and 
the Baton Rouge YMCA. He will attend 
the University of Minnesota. 

James R. Pope 

Mr. Pope is em¬ 
ployed by the State 
of Indiana at the 
Fort Wayne State 
School as a recrea¬ 
tion leader. He is 
twenty-eight and received his bache¬ 
lors degree last year at North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh. He matricu¬ 
lates this fall at the University of North 
Carolina. 



Richard Lyon Ramsay 

For the advanced 
program, Mr. Ram¬ 
say was awarded 
$3,000. He is thir¬ 
ty-five, received 
his bachelor’s de¬ 
gree at George Williams College, Chi¬ 
cago. He has worked for the YMCA in 
Toronto and Fort Williams, Ontario, 
and Edmonton, Alberta, leaving the 
YMCA to become director of recrea¬ 
tion therapy at Essondal, a 4,000-bed 
psychiatric hospital in British Colum¬ 
bia. He completed requirements for his 
master’s degree in reereation for the ill 
and handicapped at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, where he will 
work for an advanced degree of Special¬ 
ist in Recreation in Rehabilitation. 



For grants for the academic year 
1960-01, write the Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped, National Recreation Associa* 
tion, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 
11, N.Y. (Ask for an application for 
graduate assistance.) Applications will 
he accepted until March 15, 1960, for 
the 1960-61 academic year, 


Donald L. Douglas 



Mr. Douglas re¬ 
ceived his bache¬ 
lor’s degree in rec¬ 
reation at South¬ 
ern University, 
Baton Rouge, Lou¬ 
isiana. He is twenty-seven; has been 
employed by the East Baton Rouge 
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Reservations Now! 



EXACT SITE 


N*w, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
New In reol gold plate with tree In 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50< eoch, Including federal tax and 
postage. 

Minimum erder 10 pins 
Available only la authentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER A CO. 

77 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


100% ALUMINUM 
TABLE TENNIS TABLES 

ENTIRELY CONSTRUCTED OF 
HEAVY-DUTY ALUMINUM, exclu¬ 
sively designed for Intensive use in 
all types of public recreation oreos 
locoted indoors and outdoors. 

• OUTLASTS all other ping-f>ong 
tobies in public areas. 

• FOLDING ond RIGID LEG 
MODELS. 

• Standord size and boll- 
bounce. 

• No mointenance or replace¬ 
ment problems. 

• In 2 sections — 4’ legs each 
section. Easily separated into 
2 tobies for mony other uses. 

• Attroctively finished in green 
non-glare surface ond silver 
lines. 

• NATIONALLY USED FOR MANY 
YEARS in Colleges, Schools, 
Clubs, Playgrounds, Gymna¬ 
siums, etc. 

V 

For Full Detailt. IT rite: 

All Metal Tennis Table Co. 
P.O. Box 142, Teoneck, N. J. 


CRAFT 

CATALOG 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
PRICE-QUALITY 

You get all lhrec at Mitchell Steven. 
Our BIG, NEW Craft Catalog is 
packed wilh a wide variety of crafts 
lo fit every age group. Let our years 
of craft experience help you in your 
selection. 


Write for FREE CATALOG of Craft Supplies. 




MITCHELL STEVEN 

HOBBYCRAFT CO. 

1 471 Main Slre«f—D«|ri. RM 

Farmlngdale, L L Mew York 
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GOLD MEDAL 
REFRESHMENT EQUIPMENT 

Will Be On Display At: 

BOOTH #20 CHICAGO, SEPT 28-Oct 2 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

BOOTH #61 PHILADELPHIA, SEPT 20-24 

A.I.P.E. CONFERENCE 


EVERY RECREATION PROGRAM NEEDS THESE: 





vOPCORK 


POPCORN tT. COTTON CANDY . . SNOjKON ES 

to 


Whirlwind 
Cotton Candy 
Mochino 
$275.00 


Pop A lot 
Popcorn 
Machine 
$199.00 


$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Sno'Konetto 
Ice Shover 
$149.50 


Hundreds of Recreotion Deportments own one or more of 
these profit-moking mochines. Refreshments belon g in ol! 
Recreotion Focilifies. Accommodote the Public's desires ond 
moke huge profits in the process. Write for complete cotolog 
ond detoited brochures on how YOUR Deportment con eosity 
get Thousonds of dollors every year. 


<CnL 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2 , OHIO 


Get the Facts! 

Gold Medol con help you to greater success, too. 
Visit aur displays ot regional and nationol conferences, 

or write directly todoy. 
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nip''" FENCING! 

the PLUS VALUE sport for your 
physical education program. 

New cotolog includes valuable training aids ond equipment 
tor club, classroom instruction, ond varsity competition 




FENCING EQUIPMENT CO.. INC. 

30 Eost 10th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 




-- — le* 

America’s oldest and largest importer and manufacturer of Fencing Equipment Write Dept. 00 
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(Continued from page 258) 

not the teacher reference break the fine 
thread of logical relationships which 
typify the rest of the article? Is a 
teacher of history, necessarily, a his¬ 
torian? If a young lady becomes an in¬ 
structor of junior-high general science, 
is she, therefore, a scientist? 

How about this, “V Recreator-(n) an 
agent whose professional endeavors 
are in the field of recreation services?” 

Why single out teacher to add to 
agent? If we say “an agent engaged in 
the field of recreation” that alone, may 
be enough but if we add teacher we 
should also include administrator , ac¬ 
tivity director , crafts instructor , recrea¬ 
tion maintenance , personnel , and so on. 

Thinking from the same personalized 
kind of premise as did the teacher-au¬ 
thor, I should, then, suggest that we in¬ 
clude director of a state recreation serv¬ 
ice . The teacher who developed or 
reproduced the “agent or teacher” con¬ 
cept is momentarily, I feel sure, back in 
the mind and body era. . . . 

Ralph J. Andrews, Director , North 

Carolina Recreation Commission , Ra¬ 
leigh. 

* * * * 

Sirs : 

Charles K. Brightbill’s article “Let’s 
Say What We Mean” is impressive. 
However, I disagree with his definition 
that recreation is activity which has a 
beneficial effect physically, mentally and 
emotionally ... recreation use of leisure 
can be undesirable as well as desirable 
to the individual and society. Undesir¬ 
able leisure-time pursuits can he seen 
in juvenile delinquency, vice, alcohol¬ 
ism, drug addiction, hoboism, sexual 
deviation, gangs. 

In another article, Warren Ker- 
show’s impressive “Why Recreation?” 
Kershow T states: “The weakest link in 
the recreation profession today is the 
inability of its professional workers to 
answer clearly the blunt hut natural 
questions, “Why have recreation any- 
w T ay? What real purpose does it serve?” 

Do we really know that this is the 
weakest link in the recreation profes¬ 
sion? I would like to know of a tech¬ 
nique suitable for a nationwide survey 
to support this contention! It is my 
guess that there are many professional 
workers capable of adequately answer¬ 
ing this question. There may not he 
consistent answers among the pros. Is 
this surprising? Recreation is such a 
broad subject, with so many ramifica¬ 
tions, meaning different things to dif¬ 
ferent people. I do not think there is 
always a simple meaningful answer to 
questions of “Why Recreation?” 

Thomas Belton, Superintendent of 

Recreation , Drayton Plains, Michi¬ 
gan. 
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SPORTS YIELD YOUTH FITNESS 


T he program of the President’s 
Council on Youth Fitness is con¬ 
cerned with all American youth. 

Youth is basically action-oriented. 

Thus, physical activity is basic in hu¬ 
man growth and the maintenance of 
well-being, since youth is the period 
of growth and physical development. 

Though the council uses the physical 
as the springhoard to its programing, 
it recognizes the impossibility of un¬ 
raveling the strands of mental, spirit¬ 
ual, emotional, and physical compo¬ 
nents that make up the individual. All 
persons, handicaps and age brackets 
notwithstanding, can and should be¬ 
come part of the youth fitness mission. 

Just as the council is concerned with 
every youth—boy and girl—so does it 
include in the top priority hrackct, among the available 
tools in its fitness concept, every wholesome sport. The 
council recognizes no major favorites; nor is it cognizant 
of any minor sports. It hails sports as the core of the phys¬ 
ical education program in what may be called the American 
system. It salutes sports as the most inclusive and far-reach¬ 
ing area of recreation activities. 

I lie council’s lively interest in furthering sports partici¬ 
pation runs the entire alphabet from angling to yachting. 
It includes everything from bowling and basketball to rope 
skipping and rowing; from calisthenics and canoeing to 
track and touch football and tobogganing; from gymnas¬ 
tics and jujitsu to lacrosse and weightlifting. The list en¬ 
compasses cycling, swimming, skiing—on the snow and on 
the water—and scaling mountains; hiking, hunting, hockey, 
and handball; fishing and fencing; roller skating and 
wrestling; and on and on through an almost endless list 
of hodybuilding, health-safeguarding, and spirit-nourish¬ 
ing physical activities. 

1 he council sees competition as an inevitable and gen¬ 
erally desirable concomitant of most sports. This reflects 



the highly competitive society in which 
we live, and grows out of the wholesome 
urge of individuals, who begin to ac¬ 
quire individual skills or become part 
of coordinated teams. It measures abil¬ 
ity and quality against what others can 
do or against par or what they did 
yesterday or even against natural ob¬ 
stacles and adversaries. The couneil 
finds merit in happily conceived and 
properly conducted body-contact sports, 
suited to the physiological and sociolog¬ 
ical ages of the participants. The coun¬ 
cil particularly stresses sports with car¬ 
ry-over value and that can become a 
rich part of the recreation and fitness 
program of an individual throughout 
his life. 

It is realized that professional ath¬ 
letics, conducted on a high plane, has a legitimate place in 
the American sports scene and can make a great contribu¬ 
tion to youth fitness when the performers exemplify the 
best in execution of skills (individual and team), observ¬ 
ance of rules, and fine sportsmanship in the stress of hungry 
competition. The number of spectators throughout the na¬ 
tion, young and old, will continue to increase, as more and 
more youths participate in activities and carry their funda¬ 
mental skills and interests into adulthood. They thus be¬ 
come appreciators and sports lovers who find clinical values 
as well as sheer entertainment and excitement in the pro¬ 
fessional sports laboratories. But unless American youth, 
in general, is participating in sports, the professional ath¬ 
letes are hut paid performers, workers at a game. In an 
even more realistic sense, intercollegiate and interscholastie 
sports teams should be honest outgrowths of all-inclusive 
intramural programs, which are part of an enlightened 
program beginning in the elementary grades. # 

The above is text of pamphlet , PCFY 5, published by the 
President's Conner/ on Youth Fitness t 441 G Street , NAV., 
Washington, D . C. Free . 


National policies uill be no more than words ij our people arc not healthy of body as well as mind, put¬ 
ting dynamism and leadership into the carrying out of major decisions . — Dwight D. Eisenhower 
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NEW YORK’S 
BILLION- 
DOLLAR 
BACKYARD 


Generations of New Yorkers have flocked t* 
tree-lined mall jor band concerts, ni 
shows, barbershop quartet contests, and i 
events jammed into busy summer sche\ 


Central Park’s model-boat basin, gathering 
place of old and young, is also 
a mecca jor the amateur and professional 
photographer . Here , start of a sailing regatta. 


Never mind the weather — park’s chess and 
checker area is in use whether the 
temperature calls for overcoat or shirt 
sleeves, attracts usual quota of kibitzers. 


Elizabeth Fagg Olds 

E IGUT-HUNDRED-FORTY acres of rolling hills, spreading 
meadows, and leafy forests. Four lakes—one a mile 
long—a boulder-strewn stream and waterfall. Twenty- 
five miles of footpaths; six miles of scenic bridle trails. 
Boating, fishing, tennis in summer; sledding, skiing, ice 
skating in winter. If you read this tempting description in 
a travel folder, where would you imagine the paradise to 
be? 

Implausibly enough, this pastoral tract lies in the very 
heart of New York City, rimmed by soaring skyscrapers 
and within sight at night of the flashing neons of Broadway. 
It is Central Park. Nowhere will you find a more dramatic 
escape from an overabundance of civilization than in the 
few' steps leading you from bustling Fifth Avenue into this 
haven of sylvan peace. 

It is a miracle that it has survived intact for the hundred 
years since it was opened, for certainly no park on earth 
usurps real estate of such value. A two-and-a-half-mile- 
long, half-a-mile-wide parallelogram, stretching fifty-one 
blocks north and south, it occupies roughly one-twelfth of 

Mrs. Olds is editor, writer , and account executive for the pub¬ 
lic relations firm of Dudley & Yutzy , New York City. She was 
a former bureau chief for Time Magazine and has contrib¬ 
uted to many national magazines. 


Manhattan Island. On the city’s tax books the park is as¬ 
sessed at more than a half billion dollars, probahly only half 
its actual sale value. But there is small chance that New 
Yorkers will relinquish so much as one inch of their hillion- 
dollar backyard. The annals of park history bristle with 
controversies over using it for something else. Here are a 
few of the multitude of proposals that would have nibbled 
away or defiled the land. The park just missed becoming 
the site for: the World s Fair of 1893 and various exposi¬ 
tion buildings, a stadium, a cemetery for famous dead, a 
military parade ground, a landing field for airplanes and 
numerous other schemes. 

Although a mere drop in the bucket of Greater New 
York’s vast tliirty-two-thousand-acre park system, Central 
Park is the only one of any size on Manhattan Island. It is 
thus the playground for a population of nearly two million. 
Generations of youngsters have known no other; rich and 
poor alike play together in this public hackyard. Rockefel¬ 
lers, Roosevelts, Harriinans, and Vanderbilts have all heen 
wheeled in Central Park’s fresh air, and an estimated mil¬ 
lion youngsters each year romp in its twenty-nine elabo¬ 
rately equipped play areas. Seventy-five schools in the en¬ 
virons use its hockey fields, ball courts, drill grounds, and 
thirty tennis courts. Boy Scouts use the model-boat basin 
as a rescue laboratory during lifesaving tests. On a galaxy 
of twenty-five ball diamonds, Little League batters strive 
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for home runs. Their fathers play on these sandlols, loo, 
as members of the gigantie '‘twilight league” of Manhattan 
office workers who compete in softball after five—nearly 
one thousand strong on any week night. 

In August, finals for a multitude of sports events among 
New York s five boroughs are played off in Central Park. 
When snow falls and temperatures drop, Central Park be¬ 
comes a Currier and Ives print. Hundreds of youngsters 
skate on frozen lakes or sled down the white slope of Cedar 
Hill. 1 ee patrols make tests four times daily, and when the 
ice is safe a wordless sign goes up at each park entrance— 
a flag with a large red disc on a white ground. Since 1862 
“The red ball is up!” has been the ery proclaiming the lakes 
in Central Park open for skating. Today, however, skating 
is no longer dependent on winter: the Wollman Memorial 
Kink, built in 1953, guarantees skating from October until 
late April. 

You gravitate to Central Park not only for the big city’s 



grand sweep of sky, grass, and trees but for some of its best 
cultural offerings. 

Summer evenings in the park are filled with music and 
dance and entertainment. For only the eost of a subway 
or bus ride, a boy can take his girl there every night for 
a different program. Goldman Band concerts on the stately^ 
tree-lined Mall, beloved hy generations of New Yorkers, 
alternate with barber-shop quartets, magie shows, and 
classical musicians. A Shakespeare theater performs out¬ 
doors, against a backdrop of the eastlelike Belvedere Tower 
high on a roeky knoll. There’s square daneing, with famous 
callers, or social daneing with excellent bands, out under 
the stars. It is nothing for one hundred thousand jx?rsons 
to be present in the park at onee, at different events, each 
audienee unaware of the presence of another, so ample and 
well dispersed are the facilities. All this Arabian Nights 
entertainment eosts the city nothing—it is underwritten by 
business, industry, or private endowment. 

When Bernard M. Barueh, presidential advisor and fin¬ 
ancier, was shown a site in 1951 where a ehess-and-checkers 
pavilion was needed, he quickly consented to finanee the 
building. “The park commissioner was surprised at how 
quickly 1 deeided,” Barueh wrote in his memoirs. “I did 
not tell him the site he had picked was where Annie and 
I used to sit.” Baruch’s love affair with the park itself has 
been so long, deep, and enduring that the eily last fall eon- 



Central Park was the first area acquired by a muni- 
cipality , specifically for public recreation use. Above , row 
boating on the lake with Loeb Boathouse in background. 


ceded him informal proprietorship to his favorite beneh 
by installing a plaque at its base: “Elder Statesman’s Beneh 
Reserved for Bernard M. Barueh.” 

You are likely to meet anyone in Central Park. So many 
famous people take daily constitutionals on the one-and- 
one-quarler-mile einder path around the reservoir that it is 
nicknamed the “eily’s reducing center.” In the park’s ex¬ 
cellent menagerie, which draws three million visitors year¬ 
ly, you can hear every language, see every costume—bon¬ 
neted Amish from Pennsylvania, turbaned Sikhs from In¬ 
dia, slit-skirled Chinese. 

Mention Belvedere Tower among any group of elima- 
tologists the world over and they’ll know you mean the 
U.S. Meteorological Station in Central Park. Oldest con¬ 
sistent reeords of New York weather eome from Tower 
Hill, beginning three years before the U.S. Weather Bu¬ 
reau eame into existence in 1871. Belvedere, not hemmed 
in by buildings as are other Manhattan weather stations, 
gels pure readings invaluable to many. 

To many New Yorkers Central Park is above all a wild¬ 
life preserve. A familiar figure is the “Squirrel Woman” 
who hands out five hundred pounds of peanuts a year, 
and there’s the “Duck Lady’ who tips her doorman to feed 
her charges when she’s away. Oddly enough as more and 
more people use the park, so do more and more birds— 
the list of identified species has grown from 186 in 1923 
to 240, including the northern phalarojx?. Bird-watchers 
—easily recognizable hy their binoculars and notebooks— 
include—in addition to professional naturalists—lawyers, 
doctors, a baker, a window dresser, a snhway worker. 

riliiE CRUSHING pressure of twelve million users yearly 
lakes its loll. A three-shift erew works around the elock 
—twenty tons of .rubbish are carried off after a big Sun¬ 
day. Battered greenswards, cut off from public use only 
when being rcsodded, consume five thousand pounds of 
grass seed yearly, fifty thousand pounds of sod, fifty tons 
of fertilizer. A constant menace, peculiar to New York, 
is the apartment gardener furtively filling a flower pot with 
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soil. Since millions of purloined pots of earth could quickly 
denude the park, keepers make the sheepish culprits dump 
their harvest back. 

More serious crimes have, in recent years, become a 
threat, and the park now constitutes the entire Twenty-Sec¬ 
ond Preeinct of the city police department, on twenty-four- 
hour alert, to prevent the bosky dells from becoming a hap¬ 
py hunting ground for footpads, muggers, and derelicts. 
Jeep patrols elimb rocky precipices. Mounted sergeants 
patrol bridle paths and heavily wooded areas. Motorboat 
patrol, with lifesaving equipment, stands ready on Rowboat 
Lake. 

At the stroke of midnight, a police officer politely invites 
you out; the park is closed until a half hour before sun¬ 
rise. Actually, the park’s felony rate has kept pace with 
the eity’s rise in crime. “Crime in Central Park is usually 
exaggerated,’' says Captain Hughes of the Twenty-Second. 
“It shoeks people, like crime in heaven.” 

New Yorkers can thank William Cullen Bryant, the poet, 
for this bit of heaven. By the middle of the last century, 
New York’s half million inhabitants, concentrated at the 
lower end of Manhattan in endless blocks of closely packed 
houses, had begun to long for a breath of fresh air—a fact 
Bryant, as editor-in-chief of the New York Post was first 
to point out. In strong editorials he urged the city to set 
land aside immediately for a great public park. 

This was an unprecedented idea in a day when growing 
recreational needs were met in many cities by large, well- 
kept cemeteries such as Mount Auburn near Boston, Laurel 
Hill in Philadelphia, and New York’s Greenwood. To Bry¬ 
ant’s voice was added that of Andrew 7 J. Dowming, promin¬ 
ent horticulturist of the period, who demurred at the in¬ 
congruity of graveyards as places of recreation and urged 
New York to design a splendid municipal pleasure ground 
which would establish a model for other cities. 

“A park for New York” thus crystallized into a popular 
issue and in 1851 the mayor recommended that land be 
found. The city selected the present site, which it eallcd 
“The Central Park”—a forlorn w ilderness of crags, swamps, 
and sparse trees well outside the city proper. Its acquisi¬ 
tion from legal ow 7 ners of over seventy-five hundred plots 
took three years and around seven million dollars, but less 
than three decades later this sum had not only been re¬ 
turned through tax increases on adjacent land, but an ad¬ 
ditional seventeen million. By 1857 a two-thousand-dollar- 
award contest was announced for park designs. The plan 
selected was the work of two young landscape architects, 
Frederick Law 7 Olmsted and Cal very Vaux. 

Olmsted, who later sparked the policy of public owner¬ 
ship of such natural beauties as Niagara Falls, was an un¬ 


known at this time. So imbued was he with the significance 
of creating America’s first great park that he applied for 
and was given the job of park superintendent. Busy dur¬ 
ing the day organizing the new 7 office, he and Vaux met by 
moonlight to study the land’s contours and to dream of its 
future. 

Today their foresight seems almost preternatural. At a 
time when a man could stand on Tower Hill and gaze un¬ 
interruptedly almost to the Battery several miles dow 7 n the 
island, they talked of a day when “the whole island . . . 
would, but for sueh a reservation ... be occupied by build¬ 
ings and paved streets.” 

The new 7 superintendent soon had three thousand men 
and four hundred horses busily grading, landseaping, and 
shaping the grounds. More than half a million trees, shrubs, 
and vines were planted; the lakes and a pond created; and, 
in 1859, the public was invited to come enjoy a walk in 
the first finished portion—seven miles of mazelike paths 
through an eighty-five-acre glade called “The Ramble.” 
(This seetion is still so intricate rookie cops sometimes get 
lost here and have to telephone for help to get out.) A 
deeadc after its opening, an illustrated guidebook pictured 
a handsomely developed Central Park, mueh as it appears 
today, and already an institution in the eity’s life. 

TTJ ARK administration, however, gradually became a po- 
litical football, and for a time Central Park fell into neg- 
leet. Favored people got commercial concessions, the 
most famous being the Old Casino—swank mecea for cafe 
society during the Roaring Twenties. Fiorello LaGuardia 
made demolition of this night club an issue in his 1933 
mayoralty campaign; upon election he immediately re¬ 
placed the Casino with a playground for youngsters. An 
immense statue of Mother Goose now 7 stands where some 
of the most strident jazz oiiee um-pahed through the night. 

For the last two-and-a-half decades Central Park lias 
been in the eharge of one of the w orld’s best park-keepers, 
Robert Moses. Appointed commissioner of New 7 York City's 
Park Department by LaGuardia in 1934, Moses has revital¬ 
ized the department, rehabilitated aging buildings and 
lawns, and instigated addition of many new 7 playgrounds 
and facilities. 

For all who pass—rich or poor, native or foreign born— 
Central Park’s hroad, ealm expanses speak reassurance: a 
fabulous brooch of emerald and azurite set in the middle 
of a “eonerete ieecap.” 

“When one is inclined to despair,” an editorialist once 
w r rote, “let him spend a few 7 hours in Central Park looking 
at the people. When the sun begins to sink, he will arise 
and go homew'ard with a happy sw 7 el ling heart.” The same 
can be said today. 


Time is running out and the focus of the immediate future has to be not 
on where open space should be but on what legal and financial frame¬ 
work will help us get it in a hurry . — Stanley B. Tankel. 
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“It has a powerful role to play in the promotion of health." 

RECREATION... 

A 

POSITIVE 
FORCE 
IN 

PREVENTIVE 
MEDICINE 


L eisure time is available to mil¬ 
lions of our people who regret¬ 
tably do not know what to do 
with it. In other words, more leisure 
time has not brought more leisure; in¬ 
stead, the tempo of all life has increased. 
Medicine now places more and more 
emphasis upon a psychosomatic basis 
for illness and includes stress, strain, 
and pressures as causative factors. On 
the purely psychological side, wide¬ 
spread compulsive living (particularly 
compulsive conformity and compulsive 
nonconformity), compulsive eating, 
drinking, and smoking have displaced 
leisurely living and the true enjoyment 
of the “pi])e and the bowl and the fid¬ 
dlers three.” Man’s innate capacity for 
recreation, his innate capacity to make 
creative use of leisure as part of his 
biological endowment, and necessary 
as a phase of growth, has been inter¬ 
fered with, obstructed, and perverted 
by psychological, sociological, and the¬ 
ological misconceptions, pressures, and 
demands. 

Work and play are complementary 

Dr. Martin is chairman, Committee on 
Cooperation with Leisure-Time Agen¬ 
cies, American Psychiatric Association, 
New York . Above talk was given at 
National Recreation Congress, 1958, 


Alexander Reid Martin, M.D. 


phases of the growth cycle. Our cul¬ 
ture has glorified >vork and discredited 
the recreative phase as idleness, lazi¬ 
ness, and sloth. Therefore, it is to the 
leisure and recreative phase of the 
growth cycle that we must turn our 
attention in order to re-establish the 
natural biological rhythm if we are to 
exert a positive force in the promotion 
of health. We are concerned with what 
will make our growing years riper, 
more productive, and more creative. 
The word riper reminds us of five great 
disciplines, essential in preparing 11 s 
for the forthcoming “great adventure 
in free time.” 

R— Religion: The “gospel of work,” 
which accepts leisure only as a reward, 
must be denounced by our theologians. 

I— Industry: Capital and organized 
labor and life-insurance leaders have 
great responsibility in preparing and 
educating personnel for life. 

P— Psychiatry: Has gained special 
insights into the psychological and cul¬ 
tural factors that influence man’s innate 
ability to nse leisure creatively. 

E— Education: Must be more and 
more for life of! the job, recognizing 
that while we may enjoy work and play, 
they can never overlap, l^abor and 
leisure biologically complement each 


other in all of man’s creative processes. 

R— Recreation: lias a powerful in¬ 
tegrating, coordinating, and catalytic 
role to play; but, first of all, we must 
have a clear definition of its scojhj and 
function in order fully to realize its 
effectiveness. 

Recreation is the only discipline to¬ 
day concentrating its entire effort upon 
how r , when, where, and with wliom mail 
occupies his leisure time. Recreation 
is alone in having as its field of study 
the whole man, and the whole of man 
in relation to one area of his environ¬ 
ment, i.e., his leisure time. Of the five 
disciplines mentioned, recreation has 
clearly defined and confined its field of 
study and function to man’s leisure and 
leisure time. It is best equipped to co¬ 
ordinate all those other disciplines, 
which have only a partial function in 
relation to man’s leisure. Recreation 
is a fitting partner of ecologic medi¬ 
cine. Only by basic and thorough train¬ 
ing in fundamentals can recreation 
hope to take its place with the other 
disciplines and serve its indispensable 
role as integrator and coordinator and 
fulfill its function as “specializing in 
leisure.” A trained recreator conceives 
the following as his primary' function: 

• To promote the positive and whole¬ 
some concept of leisure as the biological 
complement of work and essential to 
all growth and creativity. 

• To promote facilities, opportuni¬ 
ties and conducive climate, to facilitate 
the free expression of man’s natural 
creative tendencies. 

• To learn to differentiate between 
the wise and unwise use of leisure-time 
programs and recreation opportunities. 

Unless rccreators have a positive 
health promotion conception of leisure 
and recreation they will operate solely 
as a kind of LPA—Leisure Projects 
Administration—and will merely pro¬ 
vide diverting occupations for what 
Professor Arthur Sehlesinger of Har¬ 
vard calls the “spiritually unemployed.” 

Are you training your students pri¬ 
marily to be functionaries in LPA proj¬ 
ects, or is their primary orientation and 
goal the promotion of health, the wise 
use of leisure and spiritual employment 
and, thus, the elimination of the LPA? 
Your answer will decide whether the 
discipline of recreation truly and fully 
exercises a positive force 011 health. # 
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movable crafts bar , designed for limited 
quarters , //as storage space for 
supplies and hand tools and a small work area. 


Right , ///a self‘Contained crafts bar, closed up. 

Mounted on rollers , /Aw can 
become the center of room 1 s activity. 


Below , front view of a combination base and 
display unit , open. Top sections 
are used for books , display , or sma// items. 



I he A rmy Special Services Crafts Program 
in Europe has designed compact , portable crafts 
furniture and installed it in some three hundred 
shops. Here are many suggestions applicable 
to the average art room. 


ART ROOto 



Back view of base and display unit combination , closed. 

Note drawers in lower right section. In these , 

all materials can be tucked away neatly in small s\yace. 

t-'iT 
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BANNING 


John K. Middents 

M ANY’ of THE self-assured senior-high-scliool boys of 
last year’s art classes are now standing at sentry 
posts all over the world. These young men and their 
predecessors have been encouraged in continuing their art 
interest by the Army’s Special Services Crafts Program. 
Civilian professional art educators direct this activity. In 
Europe they use workshop techniques to increase the teach¬ 
ing and technical abilities of the native instructors, who 
in turn teach the soldiers. Some of the building problems 
facing the rapid expansion of such an extensive program 
arc peculiar to the armed services. However, many chal¬ 
lenges closely parallel those that must be met by the in¬ 
dividual art teacher, supervisor, or leader. In Europe the 
crafts section has designed equipment that has enabled it 
to open over three hundred shops in those areas where there 
was an immediate need or where the hard-pressed construc¬ 
tion program could not build shop furniture at the site. 

The versatile art-room furniture was designed to oiler 
facilities for six basic crafts: leather, metal, wood, ceramics, 
models, and graphic arts. The equipment was so construc¬ 
ted that it could be utilized in rooms never intended for 
such activities. When a more permanent type of facility be¬ 
came available, the equipment eould be disassembled and 
reassembled in new combinations as the basic furniture in 
the new shops. Many systems or recreation departments 
might also be planning for immediate temporary use as well 
as a permanent art room in some other building at a later 
date. The crafts section in Europe found a basie 30"- by- 
30" modular unit an easily transported size. 

Mr. Middents is crafts director in the Army's Special Serv¬ 
ices Program in Europe . His mail address is Special Activities 
Div., Hq. USA REVR , APO 245 , P.M . New York. Reprinted 
courtesy Sehool Arts Magazine. 


End view\ showing the vertical 

rack for storing leather . Section left shows 

cork cover for pin-up displays . 


The height of these base units allows them to double, 
when necessary, as work tables. Placed one on top of an¬ 
other, they separate different activity groups. If the art 
room must be used for other activities, these locked storage 
units permit multiuse of the room spaee. 

In some localities, family groups utilize crafts shops and 
photo labs as centers for many other projects. In photo 
lab darkrooms, full-time instructors explain techniques of 
exposure, developing, and enlarging, and assist both ama¬ 
teur and professional. To establish photo labs quickly in a 
variety of buildings, a type of modular furniture similar 
to that equipping erafts shops has been constructed. This 
features a plastic sink with storage space underneath for 
large developing trays. Photo lahs utilizing this sink unit 
usually plan for an installation, combining these sinks, so 
that both long sides ean be used. Such a plan is useful as 
it allows a large number of participants to use developing 
trays at one time. It also has proved very practical in teach¬ 
ing demonstrations, since it allows the instructor to stand 
in front of his students. 

Crafts Bar (see photos left). In those areas where avail¬ 
able space is extremely limited or where an isolated duty 
post is manned hy only a small number of soldiers, a mov¬ 
able erafts bar is furnished. This self-contained unit has 
storage space for supplies and small hand tools, also pro¬ 
vides a small work area. Mounted on rollers, it can become 
the center of a room’s activity, while at other times it can 
be stored in an unobtrusive spot. Such a unit frequently 
stimulates a demand for a larger crafts facility. 
Combination Base and Display Units (see top left , the back 
view). One side of the top unit, lower left, can be used 
as storage space for books. When firmly attached to a 
base unit the piano-hinged door and interior of the top unit 
on the right oiler a space for silhouette tool storage. The 
base units store a variety of small tools and supplies .The 
larger shelf areas are frequently used for keeping the bigger, 
half-eompleted projects within the shop. These units were 
made with doors on both sides, or one side only, to permit 
either island-type planning or utilization of wall space. 
Some top units as in lower right photograph, are cork- 
covered for pin-up information and displays. Shelved in¬ 
teriors store small, frequently used items. The top, right 
unit affords a shallow glass display case. Leather is kept 
in the large vertical unit. It allows air circulation around 
the hides and, when the rack is pulled out, the different 
leathers can be easily seen and removed. The lower area 
furnishes a place for odd-sized drawing hoards and paper. 


Good recreation barred, what doth ensue but moody and dull melancholy? 

— If illiam Shakespeare. 
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STATE 

AND 

LOCAL 

DEVELOPMENTS 

■ Elvira Delanv 

¥ 

A labama. Establishment of Horseshoe Bend National 
Military Park, dedicated in April, was made possi¬ 
ble by the transfer of 2,040 acres to the federal 
government. Hie state, Tallapoosa County, and patriotic 
private citizens, acting through the Alabama Historical So¬ 
ciety and the Horseshoe Bend Battle Park Association, 
worked jointly to acquire the land for the park. Horseshoe 
Bend, on the Tallapoosa River near Dadeville, was the scene, 
on March 2t, 1814, of a bitterly fought battle in which Gen¬ 
eral Andrew Jackson’s forces decisively defeated a strong 
body of Creek Indians and opened the old Southwest to 
white settlement. 

Arizona. The state established three new state parks when 
it took title to historic sites in Tubac , Yuma , and Tuc¬ 
son. The lubac site includes the presidio which was the 
first European settlement in Arizona. In Phoenix , a new 
ten-acre park has been named after James T. O’Neil, chair¬ 
man of the Maricopa Board of Supervisors at the time of 
his death last May. The county will spend $42,000 on de¬ 
velopment of the park in the next three years. Mesa will 
build two new swimming pools in cooperation with the 
Mesa School District. The schools will operate the pools 
during the school year and the city will operate them dur¬ 
ing the summer. 

In water-scarce Arizona, a lake of any size is of great 
value for recreation. Cooperative efforts by the Arizona 
Game and Fish Department, U.S. Forest Service, and local 
Boy Scout units have resulted in a small fishing lake in 
northern Arizona, called Fence Lake. Construction of an 
earthen dam eleven feet high and nearly seven hundred 
feet long cost the game and fish department approximately 
$2,700. With an area of five-and-three-tenths surface acres, 
this indicates a cost of less than $510 per acre. Maximum 
depth is under fourteen feet. A fence enclosing thirty-two 
acres has been built around the lake. A turnstile was in¬ 
stalled to keep vehicles from the lakeshore picnic areas. 
California. The new $441,800 visitor center to be con¬ 
structed at Death Valley National Monument is the joint 
projeet of the federal and state governments and private 
enterprise. California provided $350,000 for design and 
construction of the center’s museum-auditorium building; 
the Death Valley Hotel Company donated ninety acres of 
land; and the federal government provides the administra¬ 
tion building, parking areas, roads and walks, landscaping, 


and utilities. I he state contribution was made possible 
through efforts initiated by the Death Valley ’49ers, a pri¬ 
vate organization dedicated to honoring pioneer explorers 
of the valley. 

The Long Beach City Council has approved the general 
development plan for Los Cerritos Park. Featured in the 
development, are a small children’s play area, a large play 
meadow, and a picnic area. The city’s new eighteen-hole 
municipal golf course, adjacent to the municipal airport, 
opened in the spring. 

The California State Division of Beaches and Parks is 
completing its acquisition of approximately twelve hundred 
acres adjacent to Puddingstone Reservoir near San Dimas . 
This will augment the existing 625 acres already owned by 
the Los Angeles County Flood Control District. Upon 
completion of the state’s purchase the Puddingstone Res¬ 
ervoir Recreation Area should contain more than eighteen 
hundred acres. Los Angeles County opened its sixth pub¬ 
lic golf course in July, the championship length, eighteen- 
hole Whittier Narrows Golf Course in San Gabriel Valley. 

Pomona has dedicated a new $152,000 community cen¬ 
ter building at Palomares Park. In Santa Ana , the city and 
the city schools have opened a new 75-by-100-foot swim- 
ming pool located on the campus of Santa Ana College. The 
city financed construction of the $105,000 pool, with the 
schools providing the site and dressing rooms. The Cali¬ 
fornia Wildlife Commission has allocated $24,700 to the 
city of Stockton for construction of ramps, a parking area, 
access roads, and a fishing pier for Louis Park. The Stock- 
ton Elks Club made arrangements for the Southern Pacific 
Railroad to donate a steam engine for Louis Park’s Pixie 
W oods. I niversity of California students are enjoying a 
new recreation and social eenter in the Berkeley Straw¬ 
berry Canyon Recreational Area. Included in the facilities 
are a clubhouse and swimming pool. 

Anaheim is developing a new eighteen-hole municipal 
course located on city flood-control property. Ontario has 
signed a twenty-fivc-ycar lease with Ontario Golf, Inc. to 
build, maintain, and operate an eighteen-hole public golf 
course, using affluent water from Ontario’s sewage disposal 
plant. Oakland is constructing an eightccn-hole golf course 
on fill property near the Oakland International Airport. 
Also scheduled is a new nine-hole par-three course at Lake 
Chabot. 

Connecticut. Bethel has received $50,000 from a retired 
local resident to purchase and equip a thirty-eight-acre 
tract for a public park. The town has agreed to pay for 
operation and maintenance, and local service clubs are 
raising funds for recreation facilities. Waterbury has con¬ 
structed a second eighteen-hole course. 

Delaware. The state took title to Lum’s Mill Pond, con¬ 
sisting of 680 acres of land and impoundment at a cere¬ 
mony during the Governor’s Conference on Recreation last 
Spring. The area had been used for mud disposal by the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, which leased it to the state in 1950 
for use as a wildlife management and public hunting and 
fishing area. However, without title to the land, the state 
could not spend any money at all in capital improvements. • 
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Florida. Citizens of Jacksonville approved a SI50,000 rec¬ 
reation bond issue, which calls for three neighborhood com¬ 
munity centers, a center to house the recreation department 
offices and serve as a meeting place, and a sum to start the 
construction of the city’s first public marina. 

Georgia. Development of the new Cobb County Recreation 
Area at Marietta will include an eighteen-hole regulation 
golf course scheduled to open May, 1960. A survey' of 
county residents brought five thousand requests for a golf 
facility as part of the plan. 

Indiana. South Bend has a new $320,000 artificial ice- 
skating rink and a new senior citizens center in Howard 
Park. Fort Wayne is developing a new eighteen-hole, 2,880- 
yard, par-3 golf course in ShoafT Park to meet the increas¬ 
ing demands of municipal golfers. In Michigan City the 
very high ratio of out-of-town visitors to the city’s lake- 


The sprawling park system in Dallas has grown rapidly 
in the past six years. Since 1953, the city has added thirty- 
one new parks with 2,244 acres and now has 115 parks with 
7,908 acres. Since May 1, 1953, $3,725,899 has been spent 
from bond funds for park purposes plus another $300,000 
from an endowment fund. The number of major neighbor¬ 
hood swimming pools has doubled, seven of the thirteen 
pools having been built since 1953. The Dallas zoo has 
grown out of the menagerie class into an outdoor museum 
and the zoo’s primates are to have new quarters. The num¬ 
ber of lighted softball diamonds exactly doubled—from 
twenty-three to forty-six. At Fair Park, the city built a 
garden center and a twelve-acre parking lot. Park attend¬ 
ance soared 17,351,000 to 26,363,000 in 1958. The park de¬ 
partment recently drafted a new long-range program of park 
development. Its first master plan dated back to 1910. 


New Sidney Hillman Recreation Center in 
Philadelphia will be exclusively 
for use of retired members of the Amal¬ 
gamated Clothing Workers of America . 
A hothouse for cultivating flowers is 
one of the noteworthy features of the 
$200,000 building . Architect's drawing 

shows the garden view of 
the one-story air-conditioned building . 



front park led to the development of a new six-acre section 
of the park for county residents only. The city found it 
had as many as ten thousand out-of-town visitors in this 
one park on a Sunday'. 

Massachusetts. Construction of a metropolitan arts center 
in Boston is being financed from a $5,000,000 recreation 
facility bond issue of the Metropolitan District Commission, 
a state park agency. The commission has constructed a the¬ 
ater, has plans for an opera house and art gallery. 
Michigan. Highland Park has passed a referendum to in¬ 
crease its recreation tax from .025 to .050 mills. In Saginaw , 
the Jaycees raised $15,000 to purchase an eighty-five-acre 
park site and persuaded the county board of supervisors to 
to hire a landscape architect to plan the park. The Jaycees 
also took active part in clearing underbrush and doing other 
work on the site. The new multimillion-dollar civic center 
in Dearborn will qover fifty' acres and have a $1,500,000 
youth center, as well as an auditorium and sports stadium. 
New Hampshire. Newest development in the state park sys¬ 
tem is EHacoya State Beach in Gilford . The twelve-acre 
project on Lake Winnipesaukee was developed under a 
$100,000 capital appropriation authorized by the last legis¬ 
lature. 

North Carolina. Shelby has approved a $150,000 bond 
issue to improve local recreation areas, which include a 
new community center for Holly Oak Park and improve¬ 
ment projects for City Park, including enlarging its pool. 
Texas. King Ranch has donated four hundred acres to the 
city of Kingsville to be developed into a park. Plans include 
a swimming pool of Olympic size and a community center. 


Utah. The State Park and Recreation Commission recently 
accepted a deed from Dixie College for 295 acres in Snow 
Canyon, Washington County , which will become Dixie State 
Park, the first park to be acquired by the commission. 
WISCONSIN. Superior is developing a small-craft harbor for 
launching and mooring of boats. A small island has been 
connected to the shore by a roadway. The island project 
will also include a bathing beach. Kenosha has voted a bond 
issue for the city’s first outdoor swimming pool. The T- 
shaped pool will be located in Washington Park and will be 
constructed of aluminum. It will be 165 by 47*A feet, with 
a diving area 43 by 35 feet. The pool is result of two years’ 
work on the part of the Kenosha Swimming Pools Associa¬ 
tion, a nonprofit, civic improvement association, which in¬ 
cluded representatives from the various sendee clubs, the 
mayor, and the director of public recreation. 

W est Virginia. Wheeling has just completed one ten-year 
master plan for developing Oglebay' and W heeling Parks 
and is now hard at work on another. Wheeling’s new ten- 
year plan provides for such facilities as an artificial ice skat¬ 
ing rink, tennis clubhouse, new tennis courts, miniature 
golf putting course, a golf driving range shelter and re¬ 
freshment stand, addition to the golf clubhouse, an audi¬ 
torium at Wilson Lodge, new sunbathing areas for swim¬ 
mers, a recreation building at one of Oglebay’s larger 
camps, two new lakes, new’ bridle trails, additional parking 
for the million annual visitors, a golf-course watering sys¬ 
tem, archery range, a nature center, outdoor theater, new 
cabins, a pony ring, overlooks and bridges along nature 
trails, and new picnic sites. 
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September 28 to October 2, 1959 . 


WE RE HEADED 
FOR THE CONGRESS 


Pack your bags and put on your hat — we’re on our way. 

Set Your Sights 

EW directions for recreation—and new horizons— 
are needed today and, in large part, must come from 
this meeting of the 41st National Recreation Con¬ 
gress. This will not be “just another Congress,” for we now 
-stand on the threshold of a new era—the era of greater 
leisure, urban sprawl and diminishing land areas, of the 
atom and the space ship, and a possible community on the 
moon by 1970. There is much to be decided. Consideration 
must be given the role of recreation in relation to these 
things, and there may be a need for drastic changes in our 
thinking. The question is not only what shall be done, but 
how shall we do it? 

Will you be there? Will you, your department, your town 
play a part in determining the shape of things to come in 
the recreation field, today and tomorrow? Consider care¬ 
fully. It will be better to attend the Congress than to stay 
at home and be sorry. 

Prepare in Advance 

If you wish to get full benefit of Congress meetings, it 
will pay to plan in advance. Congress sessions will be keyed 
to its theme “Recreation in an Expanding Leisure” and to 
the above facts. Anyone expecting to attend should be think¬ 
ing in these terms. Read the rest of this article, then care¬ 
fully check the Congress Program Digest on page 291. Be 
sure to mark all general sessions first, for these are always 
important to all delegates. Also of concern to everyone will 
be topics discussed in the master sessions mentioned below'. 

Congress Who’s Who 

Arthur Sherwood Flemming, U. S. Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, will deliver the keynote address at 
the opening session Monday morning. 

Homer Wadsworth,* chairman of the President’s Citizens 
Advisory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth, w ill 
speak at the Wednesday morning session on “The Role of 
Recreation in an Affluent Society.” (Both his and Mr. 
Flemming’s dossiers appear in the June issue of Recreation 
Magazine, page 226.) 

Dr. David Dodds Henry, president of the University of 


Illinois, will address the Monday even- 
ing general session on “Purposes and 
Priorities.” Dr. Henry’s background 
eminently fits him to speak on this sub¬ 
ject. He was president of the National 
Commission on Accrediting from 1956 
to 1958; vice chairman of the Presi¬ 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, 1956-57; and has also 
headed numerous other committees on 
education and related subjects. Dr. 
Henry was also vice-chancellor at New 
York University, in New' York City, 
from 1952-55, president of Wayne Uni¬ 
versity, Detroit, 1945-52. He holds an 
even dozen honorary degrees, is a mem¬ 
ber of ten honorary societies, and au¬ 
thor of a book, William Vaughn Moody , 
on the American poet and dramatist. 

Dr. Paul Goodman promises provo¬ 
cative and stimulating fare for the 
Thursday evening banquet. He will 
speak on the need for leisure-time pur¬ 
suits that challenge the powers of vigor¬ 
ous adults, including activities in the 
public interest. Having his Ph.D. from 
the University of Chicago, Dr. Good¬ 
man is also author, teacher, and play¬ 
wright. He currently has three things 
before the public: a thought-provoking 
article called “Mass Leisure,” in the 
July issue of Esquire; a recently pub¬ 
lished book, The Empire City (Bobbs- 
Merrill), which has been receiving im¬ 
passioned reviews, both pro and con; and a verse play based 
on a Biblical theme. 

He has written many books on psychological and social 
problems, among them the well-known The Facts of Life. He 
has taught at the University of Chicago, New York Univer¬ 
sity, and Black Mountain College, North Carolina. 

Master Sessions 

Capsule descriptions of these eight sessions and their 
chairmen follow' below, for your planning convenience. 




Mr. Flemming 



Mr. Wadsworth 



Dr. Henry 



Dr. Goodman 
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You Question the Experts. This will be chaired by \\ il- 
liam Frcdcrickson, Jr., superintendent of recreation in Los 
Angeles. 

The Peace of Sports and Athletics in tiie Community 
Recreation Program. The shaker will be Crcyton Hale, 
on “The Value of Competitive Sports.” 

The Role of Recreation Agencies in Providing for tiie 
Handicapped in the Community Recreation Program. 
This important topical discussion will be chaired by Pro* 
fessor Charles Brightbill, head of the department of recrea¬ 
tion, University of Illinois. Four speakers will discuss vari¬ 
ous aspects of this problem. 

Professional Growth Through On-the-Jor Training. 
Th is will be chaired by A1 Cukierski, superintendent of rec¬ 
reation, Garden City, New York. 

Competition for Land —How It Affects Recreation. 
An important session, which will be chaired by George But¬ 
ler, director of research for the National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation. The speaker will be Paul Opperman, executive di¬ 
rector of the Northeastern Illinois Metropolitan Area Plan¬ 
ning Commission. 

Two sessions of vital import in these days of increased teen¬ 
age problems are: Problems Facing Leaders of Modern 
Teen-Age Groups, to be chaired by Mrs. Janet MacLean, an 
assistant professor in the recreation department, Indiana 
University. Discussion leaders are well acquainted with the 
problems and needs of youth, from several different stand¬ 
points. The other session is Can Organized Recreation 
Help Prevent Juvenile Delinquency?, to be chaired by 
Sidney Lutzin, regional director of the New York State 
Youth Commission. 

Important W orkshops 

Three of these, Administrative Problems of Chief 
Executives, Problems of Supervisors, and Making Pub¬ 
lications Effective, will run all Monday afternoon, from 
2:00 to 5:30. The first will be chaired by Robert Crawford, 
recreation commissioner of Philadelphia; the second, deal- 



Mr. Ryan Mr. Boslock Mr. Henderson 


ing largely with techniques of communication between 
management and employees, numbers among its program 
participants H. V. Bostock, Harry Henderson, and Edward 
Ryan.* Mr. Bostock is manager of the Employees Suggestion 
System, Illinois Central Railroad System; Mr. Henderson 
is a representative of Burson-Marsteller Associates, a Chi- 

•CORRECTION: In thr June Recreation, the captions below Mr. 
Wadsworth and Mr. Ryan were switched. They are correctly identi¬ 
fied above. And. further, Mr. Escher works for the American Institute 
of Baking not Banking. Recreation regrels these errors. 
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Chicago's Oak Street Beach and famous Ijihe Shore Drive . 


cago public relations firm; and Mr. Ryan is editor of Em¬ 
ployee Relations Service, the Dartnell Corporation, Chicago. 

The third workshop, on Methods of Making Publica¬ 
tions More Effective, is for everyone who puts out printed 
materials—bulletins, programs, annual reports, public re¬ 
lations and publicity releases, or what-liave-you. It will be 
chaired by Temple Jarrell, director of parks and recreation. 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

Arts and Crafts—Look and Learn is the theme of the arts 
and crafts workshop. This workshop and demonstration will 
be open and operating all day. It will be taught by craft 
experts representing the Congress craft exhibitors. 

Music. Plans for this, which will include demonstrations of 
types of community music, have been taking shape under 
the able leadership of William F. Bergtnann, supervisor of 
music, Chicago Park District. 

Drama. This year the workshop will have a change of focus. 
For the past several years, it has concentrated on creative 
drama for young children; this year its jumping-off point 
will he tccn-age drama, its theme, “A Creative Approach to 
Self-Expression.” 

Planning Sites for School-Community Use. Ncw r as¬ 
pects of the increasing joint use of community facilities 
and attendent problems will be explored. 

How Board Members Can Do a Better Job. Board mem¬ 
bers are the liaison between the recreation department and 
the community. Without a complete understanding of his 
role a hoard member can short circuit the program. 

Hotel Reservntions and Kcgistrntiou 

Sj)ceial rates al the Morrison Hotel, for Congress dele¬ 
gates, are as follows: 

Single: $8.00; Double: $12.00; Twin: $14.50 
Write the hotel at Madison and Clark Streets, Chicago 2, 
Illinois. Include dates of departure and arrival. 

Registration for the Congress begins at one P.M., Sep¬ 
tember 27, and will cost ten dollars for the week, three-fifty 
daily. Wives go free. Special student rate is two dollars for 
complete registration, or one dollar a day. 
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Willard C. Sutherland 


DO YOU KNOW AN INTERN? 

Do you know anyone tvho might 
be interested in an internship? 

Or in having an intern on staff? 


T he establishment of a National Internship Program, 
as a contribution to the training of professional rec¬ 
reation personnel, was recommended in 1955, at the 
annual meeting of the National Recreation Association’s 
National Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Training, 
and Placement. In characteristic fashion, the committee 
went into action immediately, with the result that the first 
intern was enrolled by July, 1956. Considerable prepara¬ 
tion was necessary to reach this point, involving strategy 
and the setting up of criteria to guide the program. It was 
obvious from the start that the participating parties would 
include the following: 

• The universities who would nominate the candidates. 

• The students submitting themselves for the training. 

• The cities providing the training ground, the stipend, 
and the day-to-day supervision. 

• The National Recreation Association, which would co¬ 
ordinate the program, conduct the recruiting, and do the 
preliminary screening of candidates. 

It was decided that college graduation, with a major in 
recreation, would be the minimum academic requirement. 
Also, it was felt that the internships should preferably be 
given to young men and women, without much experience, 
who had recently completed their academic training. 

The purpose of the program may be stated as follows: 

• To strengthen the recreation movement by increasing 
the number of competent leaders. 

• To aid operating agencies in finding young professional 
leaders with promise for long-time growth. 

• To bridge the gap between practice and professional for¬ 
mal education. 

• To assist recent graduates possessing unusual growth 
potential to secure the best possible professional prepara¬ 
tion. 

• To strengthen the relationships between the colleges and 
universities, with professional recreation curricula, and the 
operating agencies. 

The following obligations and responsibilities were de- 

Mr. Sutherland is director of Recreation Personnel Serv¬ 
ice , National Recreation Association. 


termined for the participating parties in this program. 
The interns will: 

• Work a full schedule equivalent to that of regular em¬ 
ployees. 

• Plan and prepare thoroughly for all work assignments. 

• Assume responsibility willingly and perform duties hon¬ 
estly and conscientiously. 

• Evaluate activities and services for the mutual benefit 
of the department and their personal development. 

• Strive for excellence in personal and professional per¬ 
formance and behavior. 

• Re well-groomed, appropriately dressed, tactful, friendly, 
courteous, and respectful to all. 

• Consider themselves as members of the team without ex¬ 
pecting special privileges. 

• Submit written reports to the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, regularly, as requested. 

• Be responsible to the agency executive or to the super¬ 
visor assigned. 

• Continue to read and study. 

The recreation agency will: 

• \\ ork cooperatively with the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation in developing a worthwhile internship experience 
of value both to the intern and the department. 

• Provide, in advance, an outline of the duties and respon¬ 
sibilities the intern is expected to assume. 

• Plan rotated work assignments so the trainee may have 
well-balanced experience. 

• Provide day-to-day assignments and supervision. 

• Schedule regular meetings with the intern for guidance 
and evaluation of his experience. 

• Reimburse the intern in an amount not less than that 
paid for beginning, full-time, year-round positions. 

• Provide the National Recreation Association with re¬ 
quired progress reports, not less than four times during the 
year of internship. 

• Submit, in advance, information about facilities, lead¬ 
ership. and program to the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

The National Recreation Association will: 

• Grant free registration to all interns at district confer- 
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Charles Ilartsoc (left) teas the first intern to complete 
training under the National Recreation Association pro • 
gram. Here , he receives his certificate from Mrs. JVilliam 
L. Van Alen , NRA vice-president , after finishing his year 
with the Philadelphia Recreation Dejyartment. Robert Craw¬ 
ford ,, Philadelphia’s recreation commissioner, looks on. 
The program provides for intensive postgraduate education. 


cuces. National Recreation Congresses, institutes and spe¬ 
cial meetings, or programs sponsored and conducted by the 
Association. 

• Maintain accurate records of decisions, policies, and ac¬ 
tions. 

• Collect testimonials, evidence, and evaluations from all 
cooperating parties for use in improving and expanding 
the program. 

• Seek and obtain requests for interns from communities 
with outstanding recreation programs. 

• W ork out cooperatively with the local departments spe¬ 
cial arrangements to help them gain local acceptance of the 
plan. 

• Recruit and screen applicants for internships. 

• Refer and assign interns after careful evaluation of 
agency requests and student applications. 

• Establish and maintain a selected reading program. 

• Assist the operating agencies and interns through cor¬ 
respondence and field consultation throughout the training. 

• Receive and evaluate reports from the interns. 

• Receive and evaluate reports from the agencies. 

• Issue certificates of achievement to the interns on suc¬ 
cess ful completion of the program. 

• Render special aid in the advancement and permanent 
placement of interns who have successfully completed the 
training program and received National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation certificates. 

If you find a potential intern or employ one, these state¬ 
ments are important to pass on to him as he enters the pro¬ 
gram : 

• Opportunities are made—they don’t just happen. 

• Rememlier that many people have contributed, directly 
and indirectly, to make this internship possible. They in¬ 
clude members of the stall of the agency where you are to 
train: staff members of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion: your college prolessors; members of your family and 
citizens whom you may never know but who have helped 
through the years by their support, financial or otherwise, 
to build up and advance the entire recreation movement. 

• The process of study and growth is a never-ending one. 


Th is is a unique opportunity to continue your professional 
preparation. 

• The opportunities inherent in your internship will be 
realized in direct proportion to your willingness and capac¬ 
ity to evoke them for your professional development. 

If you are taking an intern on your staff, here is a final 
check on your preparation: 

• Have final plans been made for the intern’s arrival? 

• lias your staff been prepared for his coming? 

• Are plans clear for the intern’s induction and orienta¬ 
tion? 

• Will he understand his beginning assignment? 

• Is the long-range program understood by everyone in¬ 
volved in the intern’s training? 

• If your own son or daughter w'ere going into a strange 
city to work w ith strangers, to face new experiences, is there 
anything else that you would want the supervisor to do? 

* « • » 

Since the internship program started in the summer of 
1956, twenty-two interns have been enrolled. They are 
recreation majors with either undergraduate or graduate 
degrees, or both, from Indiana University, Illinois Uni¬ 
versity, San Francisco College, University of California, 
Pennsylvania State University, Temple University, or 
Springfield College. Ten of the interns had masters de¬ 
grees before applying. Six are still in training, while six¬ 
teen have completed the program. The results, to date, in¬ 
dicate the definite need for this type of professional prepa¬ 
ration. 

In addition to the internships, the Association has a 
graduate assistance program, just getting under way. A 
special foundation grant lias been received, through the 
NRA Consulting Service on Recreation for the 111 and Hand¬ 
icapped, to aid students who wish to prepare for work with 
these specialized groups. (See jxigc 259.) 

Candidates for both the internships and the graduate as¬ 
sistance program for work with the ill and handicapped 
should submit their applications to the Association at their 
early convenience! 
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REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


American Playground in Russia 

Recreation was not left behind in the 
recent Russian-American exchange of 
exhibitions. Up-to-date playground 
equipment from America was displayed 
in the American National Exhibit last 
July at Moscow’s Sokolniki Park. Rus¬ 
sian adults had the opportunity to 
watch Russian children enjoying mod¬ 
ern equipment (produced and supplied 
by Creative Playthings’ Play Sculptures 
division) such as is available to young¬ 
sters in the U.S.A. 

The thrce-thousand-foot playground 
layout resembled that in use in such 
cities as Philadelphia, New York, Pitts¬ 
burgh, and Los Angeles. It demon¬ 
strated equipment made of fiberglass, 



Frank Caplan points to model of play¬ 
ground set up on grounds of American 
National Exhibit , in Sokolniki Park. 


cast aluminum, steel, and concrete, do¬ 
nated by the company, to the exhibit at 
cost. Two pieces on display in Moscow 
are relatively new items, now being 
tested in Philadelphia parks and in the 
Evansville, Indiana*,' Rehabilitation 
Center. 

Creative Playthings president Frank 
Caplan said, “Nothing impresses Euro¬ 
peans and Asians more than what 
America does for its children.” Adja¬ 
cent to the model playground was a 
camping exhibit showing current 
American equipment and techniques. 


IMPORTANT! 

The Ninth Annual Meeting of the 
Conference for National Cooperation 
in Aquatics will be held in New Haven, 
Connecticut, from October 14 through 
16. As a member of the conference, the 
National Recreation Association is en¬ 
titled to send fifteen delegates. Any 
associate or affiliate of the NRA, inter¬ 
ested in attending this meeting, should 
write to the Association, c/o George 
Butler, immediately, for a preliminary 
registrationJorm and more information. 

Names in the News 

John S. Nagy. Cleveland, Ohio, and, in¬ 
directly, its recreation department, 
under Mr. Nagy’s guidance as commis¬ 
sioner for the past fifteen years, has 
received the Silver Anvil Award from 
the American Public Relations Associa¬ 
tion. Given for an outstanding public 
relations program in the field of enter¬ 
tainment and recreation, it amounts to 
first prize in this division. 

Mr. Nagy, however, is in the news 
every year, just about when the weather 
starts warming up. Why? Women’s 
bathing suits, that’s why. In his official 
capacity as commissioner, he must sur¬ 
vey the new fashions in suits and decide 
which ones he will allow at city pools 
and beaches. Mr. Nagy took an anti- 
Bikini stand this year. 

Charles A. DeTurk was recently ap¬ 
pointed hy the governor of California 
to succeed Newton B. Drury as chief 
of the California Division of Beaches 
and Parks. Governor Brown said of 
DeTurk that “he is eminently qualified” 
for the job, being one of the nation’s 
foremost park authorities. He has been 
a state-park planner for Washington 
since 1950 and, before that, worked 
in Detroit and Indiana. Among other 
things, Mr. DeTurk is a past president 
of the National Conference on State 


Parks and a former president of the 
Washington Society of Landscape Ar¬ 
chitects. He is also a member of NRA’s 
National Advisory Committee on Rec¬ 
reation Research. 

Daniel R. Furman is the new recreation 
superintendent of the Los Angeles 
County Department of Parks and Rec¬ 
reation, which he joined in 1956. His 
previous experience includes service 
as superintendent of the Downey Rec¬ 
reation District, California, and as a 
public school teacher. He holds his BS 
in education from the University of 
Illinois. 

John C. Considine, general superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, Detroit Parks 
and Recreation Department, and a past 
member of the President’s Citizens Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Fitness of 
American Youth, is retiring this com¬ 
ing October. (See April, 1959 , issue of 
Recreation for article he wrote on fit¬ 
ness.) 

No Ideas Barred 

A free-wheeling brainstorming ses¬ 
sion, held at the National Recreation 
Association last spring, generated a 
flow of stimulating ideas. Sparked by 
a new Group Brainstorming kit, a spe¬ 
cially planned demonstration session, 
attended by recreation directors, in¬ 
terns, and NRA staff, proved that brain¬ 
storming aimed at a single target is a 
powerful force. (See “Brainstorming in 
Recreation Recreation, June, 1957.) 

The brainstorming technique, a crea¬ 
tive group process used to help solve 
problems and build fresh ideas, has 
been adopted by community funds, 
family welfare associations, YM’s and 
YW’s as a training tool, and has be¬ 
come routine practice in many indus¬ 
tries. such as General Electric and 
Westinghouse. The goal is to pile up a 
quantity of ideas unhampered by any 
critical or judicial inhibition. Later a 
committee evaluates the stockpile of 
ideas. 

The new kit, designed as functional 
aid to undam a flow of creative ideas* 
consists of a 60-frame. 35mm film strip 
in full color, a 12-inch recording, with 
automatic and manual signal, and an 
instruction guide. The kit sells for 
$25. For further information, write 
Marketing Communications, Inc., 45 
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West 45lh St., Dept. R., New York 36. 
IN K A Notes 

As recreation takes a tremendous up¬ 
surge all over the country, so does the 
work of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation’s district representatives, 
called DR‘s for short. They are the men 
in the field, with their hands on the 
recreation pulse of America, working 
steadily and quietly day after day, week 
after week, spending more lime travel¬ 
ing than at home. Here is news on some 
of their activities. 

A luncheon teas given to honor NKA 
Southwest district representative Har¬ 
old Van Arsdale, on Friday, June 19, 
in San Antonio, Texas, by that city’s 
park and recreation department. He 
was presented with a beautiful plaque, 
inscribed: “In appreciation of his sin¬ 
cere efforts to promote the recreation 
movement in the Southwest and for his 
devoted friendship.” He was also given 
an honorary life membership in the 
Texas Recreation Society at the spring 
district conference in El Paso. Mr. Van, 
as they call him in Texas, will retire 
December 31, this year, after sixteen 
years with the Association. 

Two honors were awarded Richard S. 
Westgate. DR for the Middle Atlantic 
States. The New* York Recreation So¬ 
ciety presented him an award for 
’‘Meritorious Service Over a Number 
of Years ’ at its conference in Elmira, 
New York, last April. In May, Dick 
received the Pennsylvania Honor 
Award for outstanding leadership in 
recreation, awarded him by the Penn¬ 
sylvania Recreation Society. 


Our own Helen Dauncey, NRA social 



recreation specialist, seems puzzled at 
the antics of Mrs. Charlotte Nick, Bit- 


burg Air Base, and Lt. George Conn, 
Hahn Air Base, as they try to unsnarl 
themselves from the “String Trick.” 
Miss Dauncey was invited by the rec¬ 
reation division of the United States 
Air Force in Europe, to conduct work¬ 
shops for youth leaders at the Wies¬ 
baden (Germany) AYA. 

li e did not have room in the June issue 
to run pictures of second and third 
prize winners in the Recreation Design 
Contest, jointly sponsored by The Art 
School of Pratt Institute, in Brooklyn, 
and the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion (see page 246 of that issue). 

The prizes were 
awarded at a 
brunch given a t 
NRA headquarters 
on May 27 for the 
prize winners; 
Pratt Art School 
staff members, 
Fritz Eichenberg, 
chairman of the 
department of 
graphic arts, and Albert Christ-Janer, 
dean of The Art School; the judges; 
artists; representatives of various mag¬ 
azines and organizations; Theodore 
Kegelnian of the East River Savings 
Bank, which displayed the winners in 
its windows. Grant Titsworth, then 
chairman of the NRA Board, and 


FIND NEW WORLDS THROUGH RFCRE4TIOM 



Third Prize 


Joseph Prendergast, NRA executive 
director, acted as hosts. 

Second prize of fifty dollars went 
to Richard G. Bennett, Brooklyn, New' 
York; third prize of twenty-five dollars 
to Stephen Perry, also of Brooklyn. 


Jn fflrnuirtam 


• The many friends of Arthur Todd 
will 1 h? grieved to learn of the death of 
his daughter Mary Katherine in a Den¬ 
ver hospital this last May 23, of the 


relatively unknown disease, myasthenia 
gravis. She was twenty-one. 

Before Art Todd left on a leave of ab¬ 
sence, to l>ecome chief of the recreation 
management branch for the United 
States Air Force in Euroj>e, he had been 
Midwest district representative for the 
National Recreation Association. 

• Headquarters staff was deeply 
shocked to learn of the death of Mary 
Holmes, in Springfield, Massachusetts, 
at the age of thirty-three. Mary had re¬ 
signed her job as assistant in the NRA 
Special Publications department and as 
editor of AGBOR, because of ill health 
the middle of May, after being w'ith 
NRA almost five years. 

• Recreation in the South lost a good 
friend when Herman F. A. Lange, di¬ 
rector of parks and recreation for 
Greenville, South Carolina, since 1942, 
died on April 25. He was sixty-three. 
He had been in poor health for several 
years. 

Mr. Lange, an NRA member, was 
also past president of the South Caro¬ 
lina Recreation Society, former secre¬ 
tary-treasurer of the Southeastern 
Parks and Recreation Planning Main¬ 
tenance and Operation Workshop, and, 
for several years, state chairman of 
membership for the American Institute 
of Park Executives. 

• Charles B. Scully, former director of 
first aid, water safety, and accident 
prevention of the New York Chapter of 
the American Red Cross, died June 13, 
at his home in Islip, Long Island, New 
^ ork. He was sixty-three. 

He joined the Red Cross in 1919, and 
was credited with saving over four hun¬ 
dred lives during his thirteen years as 
a lifeguard at several Brooklyn beaches. 
In 1926, Mr. Scully received a Congres¬ 
sional medal for saving ten lives during 
a very tricky rescue. 

Mr. Scully was a member of the NRA 
and had participated in Congress pro¬ 
grams the past two years. He was also 
chairman of the recreation commission 
for the Township of Islip and was on 
the national board of the Campfire 
Girls. 

• The Connecticut Recreation Society 
has established a scholarship, to be 
awarded this year in the name and 
memory of George Anger, who died 
last October. 



find NEW WORLDS 
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Mamie Ro 


STRICTLY FROM CORN 


M ANY YEARS AGO my brother and I spent long happy 
hours on rainy days in the corner of a big frame gran¬ 
ary, playing with stacks of clean cobs and husks my 
father left as he carefully selected his seed corn. Mother oc¬ 
casionally came to see our play but didn’t have much time to 
help since we were just two of a large, busy farm family. 

(Continued on page 278) 



A creature of the wilde) 
frontier, Mr. Corn Stubble, hin 

complete with cob ] 
husk nose, dried tassel , 
tattered shuck suit, ja 
slouch of the early plainsi 


Scarecrow, below, does 
faze a regal, disdai 
pheasant. Corncobs and c 
stalks give city chih 
a new tactile experience as 
construct decorati 



Theme inspires a wide range of 
fanciful figures . animals, birds. 
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Right, lively , loose-jointed fellow 
is all set to do-si-do and away we go! 


Students rise to need for “Injun Summer ’ 

decorations and table favors , 
ingeniously transform staple Midwest product . 



Distinctive autumn arrangement captures spirit of the 
bountiful harvest-home and Halloween season . 
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Anything is possible. Corn constructions range from party 
favors to stiff-necked giraffes and myriad-legged insects, 
from dolls and decorations to Indian chieftains and tepees. 

STRICTLY FROM CORN 

* 

Perhaps my interest in using the waste products of corn 
goes hack those many years. At any rate, when the Illinois 
Art Education Conference was held in Danville, we had the 
right season and an appropriate theme—Injun Summer— 
to see what town children would do with a farm product. 

Using such a Midwest staple and having all the children 
participate in the making of table decorations and favors 
were excellent means of getting widespread local attention. 
Early in the fall, the country teachers were invited to share 
w ith us the responsibility for the decorations. They were 
shown a few examples of cornhusk construction and were 
invited to attend one of the two workshops set up to prepare 
the school district’s 118 teachers for introducing the proj¬ 
ect in their classrooms. 

To the children, the feel of the cobs and cornstalks was 
a new experience. It took about thirty minutes for the stu- 

I 


Credo■ For Aquatics 

The Conference for National Cooperation in Aquatics be¬ 
lieves that: 

^ Aquatics is one of the best recreation activities 
for the entire family. 

^ Under competent leadership, swimming and aqua¬ 
tic activities can contribute to physical, mental, and 
social fitness. 

^ Everyone should have the opportunity to improve 
his knowledge of water safety and should be en¬ 
couraged to take advantage of this opportunity. 

^ Cooperative community aquatic programs help re¬ 
duce water accidents. 

^ The primary objective of water safety instruction 


dents to get into an exploratory mood—then the fun began. 
They were shown how a pliable wire could be run through 
the pithy cornstalk center in order to make the construc¬ 
tion sturdy or ready for joining and fastening. Soaked 
husks or raffia were recommended for tying. If a creature 
wouldn’t stand alone, he was mounted on a base by driving 
finishing nails through a piece of rough board or a gnarled 
hunk of wood and pressing the core of the coh or stalk over 
the point of the nail. 

Another suggestion was made to cut the cobs into sec¬ 
tions, splitting some, issuing different lengths and, above all, 
using irregularities—knobs or husks left on after corn 
was picked. Stalk and cob sections were combined or used 
separately. Thinner cross-sections of cobs made excellent 
feet, and these same sections, divided into half-circles, could 
he used for mouths or ears. 

At the end of two hours, the corn creations ranged from 
a small, coy donkey to a dramatic scarecrow' whose feet were 
made from tiny, undeveloped ears of corn. Other innova¬ 
tions were a funny, long-jointed creature that could dangle 
from a support or, perhaps, a hangman’s noose at Hallow¬ 
een; hird forms of all sizes; and an Indian chief, complete 
with loincloth, and Indian maidens. 

Prior to the workshops, a skeleton lesson plan, listing 
materials available, had been sent to each teacher. They 
were cautioned that the children’s pieces should be kept 
simple in design, not overadorned, in keeping with the 
rustic material as well as the theme. However, they were not 
limited to using the materials listed in the lesson plan. Many 
other appropriate materials were suggested and used by 
the teachers in the workshops, then introduced into the 
classroom. Thus the project represented a great variety 
of ingenious ideas. 

The illustrations here show' only a few' of the very un¬ 
usual creations developed. As we made the rounds of the 
buildings, we found something new and different in almost 
every classroom. 

Mamie Rogers is director of art , Danville, Illinois, Public 
Schools. Reprinted, with permission, from Arts and Activities. 


is to make the individual safe while in, on, or about 
the w’ater. 

^ Every community has a responsibility to develop 
adequate aquatic facilities. 

^ Existing aquatic facilities should be utilized to 
the fullest. 

^ Education in aquatics should be included in the 
program of every school system. 

^ Swimming is a healthful activity in which almost 
everyone can participate, including those with phy¬ 
sical limitations. 

* All interested groups and individuals should w'ork 
together to promote aquatics. 

Th is credo, approved by twenty-two organizations, of 
w hich the National Recreation Association is one, is avail¬ 
able in poster form for ten cents from the Conference, 1201 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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T he OLYMPIC GAMES inspired a 
special event used at Camp Doug¬ 
las Smith—a community camp of 
seventy-four campers and staff of ap¬ 
proximately thirty-five on Upper Ham¬ 
lin Lake, near Ludington, Michigan. 

Each camper was given the honor of 
running a distance of approximately 
one sixth of a mile, with the Olympic 
torch. Staff members were sent out 
earlier, to map a course and locate re¬ 
lay points at which the runners would 
he waiting. After these were established 
we had a total of thirteen stations with 
five to nine runners each. There were 

as many stations and runners as trans- 

* 

portation and supervision allowed. A 
total of seventy-two campers took part. 

Onr camp is divided into four Indian 
tribes, for the usual competitions. This 
division was retained, but the tribes 
were temporarily renamed, to represent 
four nations in our Olympics. 

The entire program, including get¬ 
ting people to their posts and coining 
from Ludington to Camp Douglas 
Smith, took approximately three hours. 
After lunch and a rest period, the four 

Mr. Ostrander is camp and recreation 
director, Winnetka Community House, 
Winnetka, Illinois. 


newly formed nations inarched in 
single file, displaying their banners, 
onto the athletic field and took up their 
positions. 

The first station w*as in Ludington, 
with six runners; and, after a brief 
ceremony explaining what we were 
about to undertake, the Olympic torch 
was lighted. 

The cars worked in relays, a car de¬ 
livering six runners to six designated 
points along the route. As the first in 
his group handed the torch to the sec¬ 
ond, the car would pick up the first 
runner, then follow* slowly behind the 
second until he had passed the torch to 
the third, pick up the second runner, re¬ 
peating this procedure until all six run¬ 
ners had been picked up. Then the 
car would return to camp to pick up a 
new group of campers and deliver them 
to their designated relay points ahead 
of the torch bearer. 

The cooperation of the city police 
during the run through Ludington, and 
of the sheriff’s patrol after leaving 
the city limits, was greatly appreciated 
and certainly added a feeling of security 
to the whole event. The distance from 
the start to the dock opposite camp, 
where the torch w*as transferred to a 
canoe, was approximately eleven miles, 


and the distance was covered in about 
one mid three cpiarterS hours, without 
mishap. At the dock across from camp, 
the torch was given to a carrier in a 
canoe paddled by two other campers. 
Halfway across the lake, the torch w r as 
transferred to still another canoe. A 
crash boat patrolled the area during this 
aquatic phase of the Olympics. At the 
camp dock, the torch was given to the 
last runner, who ran between two lines 
formed by the campers, up to the cauld¬ 
ron to light the stadium. 

Events included the javelin, shot-put, 
discus and hall throw*, high jump, broad 
jump, low* hurdles, 50-yard dash, 100- 
yard dash, 110-yard relay and 220-yard 
relay. The Olympics ended with rec¬ 
ognition of each place winner, by 
having him take his place on the win¬ 
ner’s stand. 

It w*as another new experience for the 
campers, a challenge to organization, 
and made a lasting impression on their 
minds. In a free society, where each per¬ 
son is an individual and where everyone 
must compete as well as cooperate, to 
stay strong, this program has definite 
value for boys of this age. 

[See also “Too Much Complacency” 
by John J. Considine, April 1959 REC¬ 
REATION.—Ed. ] 


TRY THE OLYMPIC PATTERN Robert N. Ostrander 


A program of this sort can stimulate an interest in and understanding of the 
Olympic Games and their underlying ideals. It can he used on day outings, hikes , or as part of play field events. 



Olympic run of torch carriers started in town with short Lighted torch uvis transferred from runner to canoe for the 
ceremony based upon topics of sportsmanship and fair play. last lap of the eleven-mile run. Course took three hours. 
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Is your program ''all nylon, neon 
and chrome?'’ 


Joseph E. Curtis 


i , 11 «i«« 
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LET’S 
DE-SOPHISTICATE 



f Hl«» 

wD.SMW 


T HIS IS A PLEA for recreation de¬ 
partments all over the country to 
take a hard, objective look at 
their activities and operating policies 
with an eye to reducing their rich pro¬ 
gram fare. Perhaps it can he blamed in 
part on television, part on our accel¬ 
erating world life, part on space aware¬ 
ness, and part on a lot of other things, 
but the net result is a mild stam¬ 
pede to soup up or apply “slickem” to 
many of our programs and activities. 
Many recreation executives have sprin¬ 
kled their schedules liberally with 
sports ear ‘‘gymkhanas,” social-dance 
classes for mere tykes, holiday parades 
of flashy convertibles loaded with girls, 
beauty contests, fashion shows for 
youngsters, and some herculean efforts 
to bring as much of the equipment, 
techniques, lingo, AND expense of 
adult professional sports into the world 
of children’s games. Your author is 
no exception. 

What do we hope to achieve? We 
may transform the community recrea¬ 
tion program from a dusty, tousle- 
haired, “patehed-in-the-seat” kind of 
thing into something of nylon, neon, 
and ehroine. 

Let’s de-sophisticate! Let’s keep our 
enthusiasm high, stimulating people to 
participate, rather than merely to 


Mr. Curtis is commissioner of recrea¬ 
tion, White Plains . New York . and has 
written several articles for Recreation. 


watch, but let’s stress more of the 
wholesome, and less of the gaudy and 
flashy program ideas. 

Making men and women out of our 
youngsters too soon, with heavy em¬ 
phasis on social and ballroom dancing 
at the ages of nine through twelve 
years, is one specific demonstration of 
this salute to “glamour.” The natural 
tendency of boys to prefer rough, he- 
man activities, rather than dancing and 
parlor games, is often thwarted by well- 



u Yoa must learn to dance!" Should 
our children be strong-armed 
into adult social-dance situations? 


intentioned social directors, profession¬ 
al and lay, who cajole the sheepish 
ten-year-old with “but you must learn 
to dance!” Then when Junior’s resist¬ 
ance cracks^ to the exterit that he has 


learned a few- stiff steps, he is literally 
shoved into social-dancc situations and 
encouraged to place this type of rec¬ 
reation high on his “must-do” list. 
Needless to say, he either braves the 
next few years, uncomfortably tolerat¬ 
ing these dance situations, or he be¬ 
comes genuinely interested in them to 
an extent that his interest in some of 
the more boyish, robust outdoor activi¬ 
ties may w r ane. 

If this type of social pressure were 
left to individuals, damage might re¬ 
main small, but of late many recreation 
departments have aided and abetted 
this movement to make our youngsters 
old before their time. Dance classes 
are meticulously organized and oper¬ 
ated for pint-sized participants. The 
old-fashioned w r altz and foxtrot take a 
hack seat to the mambo, the cha-cha- 
cha, and the Meringue. Recently, some 
departments have teamed up with large 
retail stores and have staged children’s 
fashion shows in conjunction with 
these dances. Do the children model 
conventional children’s clothes? No! 
They caper in scaled-clown versions of 
what glamorous adults wear, from 
strapless evening gowns and high heels 
for tiny girls to tuxedos and Homburgs 
for diminutive “men.” 

Why ean’t this age group be encour¬ 
aged to add new sports and skills to its 
repertoire and utilize square and folk 
dancing, roller skating, musical games, 
and vigorous boy-girl party games. 
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Putting parades together used to 
mean ranks of marchers, decorated 
floats, colorful signs, live hands, and 
forests of flags and banners. I’m cer¬ 
tain most readers, however, have come 
across recent parades, some put on with 
recreation-department assistance, con¬ 
sisting of a half-dozen late-model con¬ 
vertibles borrowed from local car dcal- 



The automobile is here to stay hut 
are motorcades recreation? 


ers (and labeled with advertising 
signs) ; a truck or two, scantily decor¬ 
ated with a few strands of crepe paper, 
and mounted with a raucous, public- 
address system, playing canned music. 

The automobile has become a big 
factor in the life of the modern Ameri¬ 
can teenager. This is a fact of life and 
undeniable. However, must we, as pro¬ 
fessionals, encourage this almost fana¬ 
tic interest in cars and riding by spon- 
soring hot-rod auto shows, driving 
gymkhanas, sports-car shows, motor¬ 
cades to and from places? Isn’t it a 
part of our responsibility, as fitness- 
minded people, to counter some of the 
lazy, car-riding habits of today by re¬ 
kindling interest in hiking, bicycling? 
Let’s chip aw ay some of the golden aura 
that surrounds the ear in the teenager’s 
mind, and replace it with an affection 
for fast, strong legs and trim buttocks. 
Needless to say there is little to justify 
the recent establishment of midget-rac¬ 
ing car clubs using, tiny, powered rac¬ 
ers, piloted by drivers as young as five 
and six. After hours behind the wheel 
of a powerful little racing car, what 
charm could remain for a child in a 
slow bicycle or a pair of roller skates? 

W hen it conies to the sports w r ater- 
ways, a similar intoxication exists 


w here the outboard motor is concerned. 
Sheltered waterways are crammed these 
summer days with youths of all ages 
driving every conceivable type and 
size of inboard powerboat, the faster 
the better. Sailboats, rowboats, and 
canoes are few and far between. Rec¬ 
reation departments can do so much to 
bring back their popularity! Here I 
have a beef with water skiing, for the 
time, expense and equipment involved, 
it serves very few r people. It is pure fun, 
of course, hut offers little in the way of 
body development or carry-over, skills 
for other sports. Relatively few r people 
ever do more than try it once or twice 
for kicks. The water-ski event’s chance 
of being included in the Olympics is 
dim, to say the least. Meanwhile, this 
activity needs fast, powerful boats, and 
large portions of water area become 
too dangerous for other activities while 
skiing is going on. 

Little League has done a fantastic 
job in reviving interest in baseball and 
providing rigorous sport for millions of 
boys. However, there is little need for 
much of the lingo and paraphernalia 
many individuals bring into their youth 
sports programs. Miniature ball parks 
include public-address systems, for in¬ 
stance, that announce the name of each 
player coming to bat as though he were 
a star: expensive equipment, such as 
heafry football helmets, have ponderous 
plastic chin guards for eight-year-olds 
who are exposed to little or no risk of 
serious chin injury such as might oc¬ 
cur to older players. Unnecessarily 
gaudy uniforms, warm-up jackets, and 
sweat shirts might well be replaced by 
less expensive but serviceable baseball 
suits or uniform T-sbirts. -These should 
replace the glamour embellishments 
that tend to jazz up our children’s 
sports. 

You can lop off much of this artifi¬ 
ciality, this Madison Avenue chrome, 
from your programs, without doing 
serious barm. Trim the glamour-fat 
from your activities. The positive re¬ 
sults from your program will, in time, 
show a marked increase in interest and 
attendance. 

Stress, instead, the simpler, less ex¬ 
pensive, and more basic types of activi¬ 
ties. Hiking, running events, bicycling, 
throwing, community singing, acting, 


square dancing, constructing, simple 
camping, swimming, rowing — these 
are the things that should l>e stressed. 
Santa Claus* arrival on an old fash¬ 
ioned sled may not make as hot news 
copy as would his advent by sports car, 
jeep, army tank, helicopter, or jet, but 
it makes better traditional community 
recreation for the kids, the kind they 
can understand and cherish for years 
to come! Kase up on the garish, the 
artificial, the “quick, easy, and big.” 
Feature the human, the handcraft w r ay, 
the live band, the warm, full voices (off- 
key included), the foot-travel w f ay, the 
intimate, the small-town way. For my 
own department, I’ve set three desired 
goals which guide our choice of activi¬ 
ties: (a) Fitness through Fun; (b) 
Family Recreation; (c) Community 
Spirit. 

“Fitness through Fun” means get¬ 
ting the point across to youth and 
young adults that it’s fun to box, to lift 
weights, to run, to hike, to swim—and 
also that a fitter, trimmer body will be 
a byproduct. Family Recreation, a 



“must” for any sound-thinking recrea¬ 
tion department, means skating parties, 
picnics, outings, shows, trips, and 
countless other events, all with a family 
flavor. Community spirit implies events 


such as parades, municipal birthdays, 
celebrations to kindle and nourish a 
genuine feeling of liking your tow’n. 

The jet-atomic-rocket age is here and 
we stand on the threshhold of outer 
space. However, mark my words, even 
on the moon there’ll be room for a 
square dance, a minstrel show, a volley¬ 
ball game and other “old-fashioned” 
leisure-time diversions. 
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THE GAME OF 
KWAT P’AI 


Elliott M. Cohen 

E ight hundred and fifty years 
ago, in the time of Kao-Tsung (a 
Chinese emperor who lived be¬ 
tween 1127 and 1163 a.d.) there was a 
great argument concerning the game of 
Kwat P ai or bone tablets. The dispute 
centered around the fact that it was 
played with one set of rules in Burma 
and another in Siam. The Koreans re¬ 
garded Kwat P ai as a vulgar game and 
called it Hohpai, or Foreign Tablets. 
Persons of higher social rank did not 
wish it known that they played this 
game. Finally an imperial edict was is¬ 
sued, standardizing Kwat P’ai into the 
game we know today as dominoes. 

Although the origin of the game is 
obscure, it can be traced to ancient Ori¬ 
ental religious rituals having to do with 
cosmic forces. The name domino has 
a European origin, being named after 
a fanciful half mask called a domino, 
used in masquerades. Dominoes are 
believed to have a common origin with 
dice, and some say they are as old as 
man himself. 

Although dominoes are rectangular 
pieees of bone, ivory, or wood, and 
each piece, called a bone, is divided in 
the center into two u ends” and marked 
by dots, there are numerous variations 
in the number of pieces used, and in 
the markings themselves. Dominoes 
vary in size also. Standard American 
dominoes are two inches long by one 
inch wide by a quarter of an inch deep. 
Today you can get a set of dominoes 
four and a half inches long by two and 
a quarter inches wide and one inch 
deep, with recessed markings, so that 
persons who are partially sighted, or 
have physical problems handling small 
objects, may play with relative ease. 
Even Braille dominoes are available. 

Here are a few of the many games 
that can be played. Since most people 
are familiar with the game for two 
players, here are some for more: 

Mr. Cohen is assistant to the director of 
the NR A Consulting Service on Recrea¬ 
tion for the 111 and Handicapped. 


Matadore 1 is a game for four players. 
Each one draws a domino, and the 
highest double goes first (or the high¬ 
est number). Each player takes seven 
dominoes. First puts down his highest 

THIRD FIRST 


6 

2 


5 

5 

SECOND 

THIRD 


2 

3 


4 

1 


domino and, going clockwise, the next 
player must try to put down a domino 
so that it will equal seven. For instance, 
if the first one down is a double five, 
the next person must put down a two. 
Now, if the other end of the two is a 
three, the next person has a choice of 
putting down a four or a two. 

Four dominoes are the Matadores. 
These are the double blank and the 
three dominoes that equal seven: six- 
one; five-two; four-three. Any of the 
Matadores may be played at any time 
when you are blocked, and the follow¬ 
ing player has the alternative of play¬ 
ing another Matadore or putting down 
a domino that will follow the seven 
pattern. 

If a player cannot play, he says 
“Go,” and the next person plays. The 
first one who uses up his dominoes 
wins. 

Tortoise 4 is an interesting Korean vari¬ 
ation. The object is to lay the domin¬ 
oes out in the shape of a tortoise. Four 
people may play. Each player draws 
seven dominoes. Each player may play 
a domino at any of the ends by match¬ 
ing, when his turn comes. 

1ST *2*0 
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Suppose the first player puts down 
a six-two. The second player mus 
mateh either the six or the two. If th< 
second player puts down a two-foui 
the third has the option of playing i 
four or a six, as long as he keeps th< 
formation. The game is continued ir 
the same way. The first one to use uj 
his tiles wins. 

Ten Sho 4 is a Japanese game of domin¬ 
oes played by two to four players. The 
pieces are divided and placed face 
down in a stack in front of the play- 
ers. Each player draws a domino from 
his pile and puts it on the table, face up. 
If a player lays down a duplicate of a 
previous one, he takes both pieees and 
gets ten points. If his piece, added to 
the previous one, adds to ten, he gets 
ten more points. As the game pro¬ 
gresses, each player continues to go un¬ 
til he can take no more from the table. 
The game is over when a player has no 
dominoes left. 

In Gimme 4 each of four players is 
given six dominoes. The remaining 
four are placed face up in the center. 
Hie first player tries to match one of 
the ends with one he has in his hand. If 
he does, he takes both dominoes and 
places them face up in front of him. 
If he cannot, he places one of his own 
in the center. The next player has the 
option of matching one in the eenter 
or matching one or more of the ones the 
opponents have in front of them. The 
game is over when someone is out of 
dominoes. The one with the most pieces 
wins. 

Dominoes, in its simplest to its most 
complicated form, is for everyone in 
every kind of recreation program. 

References 
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TIPS ON VISITING EXHIBITS 


THilE convention exhibit hall is nsu* 
**■ ally the finest concentration of in¬ 
formation, product samples, ideas, and 
better business aids that a business man 
can see assembled in one place. Yet 
only a small percentage of conven¬ 
tioneers take anywhere near the full 
advantage of this opportunity, usually 
so colorfully and interestingly set up. 

Reasons for attending conventions 
arc numerous. Business, usually, is the 
chief reason, as the entire program 
is naturally built around better prod¬ 
ucts, methods, and ideas. Other rea¬ 
sons include the relaxation of taking a 
trip, renewal of old friendships, and 
respite from business pressures. 

From the business end of conven- 
tioneering, there are chances to learn 
answers to problems at the various ses¬ 
sions; to make contact with manufac¬ 
turers, wholesalers, and distributors; 
and to pick up merchandising aids and 
ideas. Obviously you do not want to 
spend every minute between scheduled 
business and entertainment sessions on 
the exhibit-hall floor. The question is 
how to get the most out of the exhibits. 
Before leaving for the convention, make 
a list of problems that have bothered 
you during the past year. Make notes 
on the particular companies or indivi¬ 
duals you wish to see for assistance. 

* 

Too often, the conventioneer makes 


The following list of hints has been 
compiled for your bowling information 
and guidance. 1. Be sure to arrive late 
— about the third frame. It attracts 
attention to you and encourages your 
team. 2. Hunt through all the racks for 
your ball. If you can’t find it, raise 
heck with the proprietor, your captain, 
or anybody. Be sure to do it so loudly 
that everyone will know' how badly you 
are treated and will sympathize with 
your low score. 3. Be sure to approach 
so that vou deliver the ball at the same 


one quick spin around the booths, pick¬ 
ing up samples of almost everything 
that comes within his reach. Seldom 
does he ask questions, and often he 
waits until representatives are absent, 
to slip by and pick up items in which he 
may be interested. This is a good 
method of short-changing himself. 
Generally, field men agree a two-trip 
tour does the job best. 

Trip One should include a general 
swing around the exhibit hall, gather¬ 
ing materials on a once-over-li ghtly 
basis, noting individuals and firms 
with whom you may wish to discuss 
matters later, or whose displays or 
products arouse your interest. Trip 
Two is more specific. Now you get 
down to details, going back to selected 
booths, asking questions, discussing 
problems, enlarging your library of 
literature on special interest items. 

The exhibitor’s representative is 
there to provide service, as well as make 
sales. But he is also there to answer 
questions and help with problems that 
may have developed in regard to his 
product or service. He can suggest 
ways and means for merchandising 
and, perhaps, new uses. At a conven¬ 
tion you have your man trapped. Pin 
him down on service and delivery, on 
promises not kept, on product mal¬ 
function. Suggest either more or less 
frequent calls. Invite a sales pitch: 


time as the guy on the next alley; this 
keeps you in rhythm with him and will 
be appreciated by everyone. 4. After 
delivering your ball, dance around, 
wave your arm, back over into the 
other alley. This gives the other guy 
a chance to see how your ball is doing. 
5. If you have something important to 
tell your buddy, wait until he is making 
his approach; then yell at him loudly. 
This will give him something to con¬ 
centrate on during his delivery. 6. If 
you get thirsty, wait until you’re about 


make him show- you why his product is 
better. Ask him how to merchandise 
the product better, and for any avail¬ 
able sales aids. 

Be charitable to the exhibitors. They 
have gone to considerable effort and 
expense to come to the convention, set 
up and assign men to help you. Let 
them make their pitch . . . you might 
he interested. It pays to attend a con¬ 
vention with an open mind. 

What about exhibitor literature? 
Load up! On your quick tour around 
the booths, gather any material offered, 
if it has the least bit of application to 
your problems. On the specific tour, 
you will have a chance to concentrate 
on those firms that provided materials 
the most interesting and potentially 
profitable to you. Judge each piece of 
material hefore discarding it. Recon¬ 
sider the familiar, and give every con¬ 
sideration to new' material. 

Once you’re home, the convention 
can continue to benefit you, but not if 
everything garnered there—materially 
and mentally—is forgotten. Examine 
each idea, product datum, merchandis¬ 
ing suggestion, sales aid, and success 
story; determine how any or all might 
be made to work for you. # 


Condensed, with permission, from Re¬ 
tail Lumberman. Kansas City, Mis - 
souri. 


ready to bowl, then go to get a drink. 
This will give your teammates time for 
a much needed rest. 7. When you walk 
over to get your ball, don’t walk in 
behind the other fellow'. This might 
make him nervous. Walk in front of 
him so he will know' who it is. 8. When 
your opponent is shooting for a difficult 
spare in a tight game, he is naturally 
tense and nervous. Be a good fellow' 
and help him relax by letting out a 
mighty yell just as he bowls. This will 
relieve him of all tension and he will 
undoubtedly make his spare. # 

Reprinted from The Trefoil, Bakeiite 
Company , Bound Brook , New Jersey . 


BOWL ’EM OVER! 
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A discussion of their prospects in relation 
to new program demands, continued 
* from our June issue. 

A LOOK AHEAD ... 

AT LANDS AND FACILITIES 

t 

George Butler "^ETThat about the buildings for which recreation administrators will have 

\\f a primary responsibility? It goes without saying that as time goes on. 
we will be building a great variety of structures designed to serve 
people using major recreation facilities, such as bathhouses, golf clubhouses, 
camp structures, picnic shelters, and the like. As John B. Cabot of the National 
Park Service said, in discussing park architecture at the recent Pokagon Park 
W orkshop, people who love and enjoy the structures built during the 1930’s arc 
living *‘in the equivalent of an economic dream world.” Whether we like it or 
not, we must turn to the machine and the mass produced rather than handcrafted 
material, but this does not mean that we cannot have buildings that are both 
suitable for their setting and functionally effective. Some municipalities already 
have them. 

One important question relates to the types of multiple-use buildings that will 
serve for the day-by-day, week-by-week, and year-round programs in the indi¬ 
vidual neighborhoods and communities. Most of these will either be located on 
separate playgrounds and play fields or they will be a part of the school plant. 
Many communities will need both, but greater cooperation between school and 
city authorities will be needed. We can expect a growing public demand for 
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, of hollowed-out concrete or fiberglass, 

as a playground climbing 

itus, tent , and slide for small fry. 


many additional facilities as .recreation programs are ex¬ 
panded to serve more people in a wider range of activities. 
How are these demands to be met? Certainly in a variety 
of ways; here arc one or two. 

School Facilities. Recreation departments will look in¬ 
creasingly to school authorities to provide the majority 
of gymnasiums, with their related locker, shower and dress¬ 
ing facilities, and auditoriums, with their equipment for 
major drama and music productions. These features have a 
high construction and maintenance cost, defensible only 
as full-time use can be assured. Their regular use by rec¬ 
reation departments, outside of school hours, will justify 
the construction of more ample facilities than would be 
provided for school groups only, and the appropriation 
of municipal funds to help pay for them. It will doubtless 
make the taxpayer more willing to support their inclusion 
in new school buildings. Recreation departments will also 
continue to use suitable school facilities, such as cafeterias, 
music rooms, darkrooms, domestic science, manual train¬ 
ing. and other units. Use of these facilities will be satis¬ 


factory to the extent that these conditions are met: (I) 
that recreation authorities share with school officials in de¬ 
veloping building plans and (2) that written agreements 
be adopted by school and recreation authorities, governing 
the use of school facilities for community recreation, so as 
to assure noninterference with the recreation program. 
Neighborhood Centers. Recreation buildings of the club¬ 
house type will be erected by recreation departments in 
many neighborhoods, to provide programs for nonschool 
groups during school hours and to supplement the use of 
school facilities during the peak evening periods. These 
buildings will have no gymnasium or auditorium but a 
large multipurpose recreation room and several smaller 
rooms, suitable for a variety of hobbies, group activities, 
and informal relaxation. They will afford a meeting place 
for preschool, teen-age, and golden-age groups; in some in¬ 
stances one or more rooms may be set aside for their ex¬ 
clusive use. However, recreation authorities should resist 
the mounting pressures to grant organizations or groups 
special privileges in these buildings. They will sene as 



This shallow pool in Los Angeles 
was originally constructed in 1919. 

Bathhouse buildings were torn 
down and rebuilt in 1929, and the 
pool remade into a shallow pool, 
two-and-a-half feet at the ends, five 
feet in center. Pool is 40'-by-50', 
has two filter tanks, and has a 
capacity of 180,000 gallons. 




This playground for tots in Oak¬ 
land, California, shows the trend in 
new playground apparatus, using 
construction forms, such as sewer 
pipes, combined with ships, p la ties, 
locotnotives, and fire trucks. How¬ 
ever, the swing and slide never lose 
appeal, show no signs of disappear¬ 
ing or of becoming obsolete. 
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genuine neighborhood centers from which the influence of 
the recreation staff will radiate and to which the people will 
turn in their leisure hours. 

Specialized Facilities . As recreation programs are enriched 
in scope, variety, and quality, the need for specialized build¬ 
ings will arise. They are likely to succeed to the extent that 
they serve an activity that has been widely promoted at the 
neighborhood level, with a resulting demand for more spe¬ 
cialized facilities, such as a community playhouse or nature 
museum, for example, in Oakland, California, which long 
sponsored a rich arts-and-crafts program, and which con¬ 
ducted classes involving a variety of special skills in an old 
remodeled structure, a beautiful, fully equipped arts-and- 
crafts building has been erected and is now in successful 
operation. If recreation programs expand in the years 
ahead, we may expect a rising demand resulting in the con¬ 
struction of buildings designed for advanced instruction 
and participation in one or more related activities, such as 
arts, crafts, drama, and music. 

Variations . Owing to widely different conditions, tradi¬ 
tions, and resources, there will be many variations in local 
building patterns. Large multiple-unit buildings will be 
erected in neighborhoods or communities where school 
buildings have unsatisfactory facilities or where, because 
of a large parochial school population or high-density, sub¬ 
standard housing, school facilities are inadequate to meet 
indoor recreation needs. A few cities, believing it is their 
job to provide meeting rooms and indoor recreation facili¬ 
ties for community organizations, such as church, labor, 
and civic groups, will erect large buildings designed pri¬ 
marily for such use. Most recreation departments, how¬ 
ever, will continue to consider it their primary responsibility 
to provide buildings in which to conduct programs they 
themselves have organized or to care for needs of affiliated 
groups. In any case, recreation authorities will find it in¬ 
creasingly difficult to secure funds for buildings unless they 
can demonstrate the full utilization of existing indoor fa¬ 
cilities and that these are inadequate to serve the demon¬ 
strated needs of their program. 

Outdoor Facilities. A forward look at outdoor facilities 
cannot be reported adequately in a few words, but here 
arc a few comments on what appear to be significant de¬ 
velopments. 

ertainly we have not seen the last new idea in equip- 
ment for playgrounds. Those of you who are new 
in the field cannot realize what a transformation has 
taken place in the concept of playground equipment during 
the past few years. Supplementing or replacing the few 
stereotyped, drab pieces of apparatus, we have seen in¬ 
stalled on our playgrounds a veritable menagerie of sculp¬ 
tural forms, combinations of sewer pipe and cinder blocks, 
ships, planes, and fire trucks, and complex structures like 
those oil the Dennis the Menace Playground in Monterey, 
California (Recreation, April, 1957), many of them dec¬ 
orated in gay colors. Perhaps most significant are the clus¬ 
ters of equipment with a marine, Wild West, or storybook 
motif. In one city this is being installed so it can be moved 
from one playground to another (Recreation, April, 


1959) . Many new experiments are sure to be made in th< 
next few years, but I predict that the swing and slide wil 
retain their popularity and that sand and water play wil 
continue to be children’s favorites. It is perhaps wishfu 
thinking to believe that a competent team of experts in re 
lated fields will have an opportunity to appraise the merit; 
of these various equipment types. 

row ing interest in environment is sure to create ad 
ditional demand for facilities to enable people to study 
understand, and enjoy nature. We can therefore expect t 
marked increase in the number of camps of various types 
nature trails, outdoor museums, and gardens. The import 
ance of making all our recreation areas beautiful, as well 
as useful, will be recognized so widely that bleak unattrac¬ 
tive areas such as we find in some communities will nc 
longer be tolerated. 

We can look for major developments in both the neigh¬ 
borhood playground and the large outlying park. The re¬ 
cent tendency to make the playground a center of neighbor¬ 
hood activity, by providing a greater variety of courts and 
equipment serving all age groups, will continue, thus cre¬ 
ating the demand for larger areas. Increasingly, especially 
in the congested sections of the larger cities, small, compar¬ 
atively shallow, swimming pools will assure an opportunity 
for everyone to learn to swim and enjoy water activities. 
They will provide a growing clientele for the Olympic-style 
pools, built to serve larger segments of the population. 
Marked changes in pool construction methods and materials 
seem probable. 

In outlying areas, rising attendance will result in un¬ 
precedented demands for additional facilities for swimming, 
picnicking, camping, boating, winter sports, nature activi¬ 
ties, to name only a few. At some of these areas, voluntary 
and youth-serving agencies, among others, will increasingly 
request exclusive use of the facilities, especially camps, for 
their groups during specified periods. Recreation authori¬ 
ties must therefore adopt policies to assure a maximum 
and equitable use of all facilities provided from tax funds. 

A demand that recreation facilities be made self-sup¬ 
porting, or at least produce more revenue than they do to¬ 
day, is almost certain to be intensified. This will call for 
the adoption of sound policies relating to charges. Pro¬ 
vision of community swimming pools, playgrounds, and 
other facilities, by individuals and families on a coopera¬ 
tive basis, already affects the need for public facilities in 
some localities and the possibility of securing public funds 
to provide them. The tendency is likely to continue in some 
sections of the country. Another trend that bears watching, 
in order that the public interest be protected, is that of per¬ 
mitting private groups to construct facilities on public 
recreation areas, although we must be ready to accept, and 
in some cases, to solicit private funds, in order to secure 
needed facilities. 

Admittedly, this paper leaves much to the imagination, 
but I hope that it may stimulate your thinking. ^ 

From an address given at the Southern District Recreation 
Conference f Oglebay Park f 1959. Mr. Butler is director 
of research , National Recreation Association. 
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RESEARCH 


REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS 


Physical Education 

The L nited States Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare has issued a booklet. Ten Questions on Physical 
Education in Elementary Schools . Several topics relate to 
recreation facilities and programs. Some arc: 

• Fifty-four percent of the approximately 12,210 school 
buildings provide excellent or adequate gymnasiums or play¬ 
rooms; twenty-eight percent provide excellent or adequate 
dressing-room and show f er facilities. Less than one percent 
of these buildings provide swimming pools. 

• Approximately seven-eighths of the systems indicate that 
physical education facilities are used by the community in 
out-of*school hours during the school year. 

• Approximately two-thirds of the systems indicate that 
physical education facilities are used by the community 
during school vacation periods. 


Cooperative Project 

The Dallas Park and Recreation Board has begun a co¬ 
operative survey and planning project with the senior de¬ 
sign class at Texas Technical College. The class has been 
assigned to make a study of White Rock Park, to which 
they will devote the entire school year. The board is pay- 
ing for students’ travel and subsistence and is furnishing 
material for modeling and mapping the area. 


Financing Research Projects 

The research committee of the Wisconsin Recreation 
Association has recommended that its functions be centered 
at the state university level and that the committee chair¬ 
man be a full-time college recreation instructor. It has 
further recommended that the state recreation association 
make an effort to conduct one research project yearly, either 

through a department 
especially equipped to 
do such a project, or 
through the univers¬ 
ity or a college within 
the state. It was felt 
that the research com¬ 
mittee might best 
serve the interests of 
the state and the pro¬ 
fession by spending its time securing funds for at least one 
such project a year. 

I rban Renewal and Open-Space Costs 

In a policy background paper prepared for the 1959 
Newark Conference on the ACTIOProgram for The 



American City , Edward C. Banfield of the University of 
Chicago, proposed “Financial and Governmental Require¬ 
ments for Housing and Urban Renewal in Metropolitan 
Areas. In considering the impact of total renewal on the 
American economy, an analysis was made of its cost in a 
metropolitan area of from 100,000-250,000 population, by 
19 1 0. In estimating costs, the city’s needs were based upon 
standards currently recommended by experts. It was es¬ 
timated that an area could eliminate slums and blight, 
house its new population adequately, and refurbish its 
downtown central-city district, by 1970, for a combined 
public-private expenditure of $196,000,000 a year. Land- 
use distribution would provide for slightly more than one- 
ninth of the total area to be open space. 

Of the estimated renewal costs, $41,232,000 were esti¬ 
mated to be needed for open spaces, including land costs, 
plus $21,768,000 for twelve-year maintenance, or a total 
of $63,000,000 for that period. In addition, a total of 
$5,329,000 were estimated to be needed for community 
centers and $3,975,000 for libraries. 

1957 Recreation Expenditures 

According to the Bureau of the Census, local park and 
recreation expenditures from tax funds in 1957 amounted 
to $3.43 per capita, or 2.1 percent of total tax expenditures. 

Study on Liability Insurance 

Dr. Betty van der Smissen, of the State University of 
low'a, has finished a study of liability insurance. Prelim¬ 
inary findings indicate that even where state supreme courts 
have been holding parks and recreation to be a government 
function (not subject to liability), many cities are not will¬ 
ing to rely upon these opinions and arc carrying insurance. 
A majority of the claims paid are in small amounts cover¬ 
ing little more than medical expenses. 

Of the eighty percent of the total claims classified hy 
• types of situations, twenty-seven percent involved pools, 
beaches and ponds; twenty-four percent, athletics and sports 
(a large proportion, golf) ; sixteen percent, parks; seven- 
aud-a-half percent, playground apparatus; twenty-two per¬ 
cent, miscellaneous, including children’s zoos, horseback 
riding, and skating; and three-and-a-half percent, gyms and 
indoor facilities. 

The fact that insurance companies seem quite willing to 
pay small claims, but try to fall back on the old sovereignty 
laws as size of claims increases, raises the question whether, 
by taking out insurance, park and recreation departments 
may be jeopardizing their position. The final report should 
he a valuable document. 
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MAKING MONEY- 

AUTOMATICALLY 

0 


A utomatic vend- 
techniques 
are being increas¬ 
ingly utilized in the 
vast and growing 
field of publie recre¬ 
ation and parks, with 
interesting and profitable results for all 
concerned. They already have proved 
their value in many other areas: in air¬ 
ports, bus, and railroad stations; sports 
arenas and bowling alleys; theaters and 
outdoor drive-ins; luxurious elubs; 
schools; vast industrial plants for em¬ 
ployees’ lunehes or round-the-eloek 
meals. New opportunities for service, 
and for increased efficiency in operat¬ 
ing reereation centers, are being opened 
with the introduction of automatic 
vending. 

Techniques of mass feeding, like 
nearly every other in our active and 
growing society, are being radically 
ehanged and improved by modern tech¬ 
nological advances. Further, today’s 
explosive population growth has cre¬ 
ated an unprecedented demand for pro- 
dnets and services. One of the most 
draniatie ehanges is automatic vending. 
Little more than eandy-bar, peanut, or 
ehewing-gum dispensers not so long 
ago, vending machines today not only 
carry these staples, but have moved in¬ 
to entirely new fields of distribution, 

not only of food, but of other necessi- 

% 

ties and luxuries as well. 

Watching the trend toward vending 
in the recreation and park set-up, the 
National Reereation Association re- 


This article was specially prepared for 
Recreation Magazine by Mr. Sher¬ 
man, chairman of the board , ABC 
Vending Corporation . 


eently conducted its own survey—a 
controlled spot check—to investigate 
the scope and success of automatic 
vending in this important market. 
Twenty eorninunities, in sixteen states, 
ranging in size from small towns to 
large cities, received earefully worked 
out questionnaires, designed to deter¬ 
mine the extent to which automatic 
vending was being utilized, profits real¬ 
ized, consumer reaction, and problems 
encountered. The first fifteen replies, 
received from reereation superintend¬ 
ents in twelve states, gave a pieture of 
this growing trend in refreshment serv¬ 
ice, of interest to everyone concerned 
with reereation and park area manage¬ 
ment, and equally valuable to the auto¬ 
matic vending industry. 

Difficulties were listed in two in¬ 
stances. As might be expeeted, these 
involved problems by no means eon- 
fined to automatic vending of refresh¬ 
ments: they were loss and breakage of 
bottles and damage to the machines. 
Bottle loss is as familiar to the snaek- 
stand operator as to the automatic 
vending industry. It can be redueed 
to a minimum in both eases by provid- 
ing prominently placed, convenient re¬ 
ceptacles for empty bottles, and re¬ 
minding the customers, with well- 
plaeed signs, that the receptacles have 
been provided for their eon veil ienee. 
Placing vending machines adjacent to 
a manned eounter, or near the super¬ 
intendent’s, or other official’s offiee or 
desk, diseourages carelessness leading 
to breakage. 

T\ AMAGE TO MACHINES is constantly 
being redueed by the introduction 
of new and improved equipment rug¬ 
gedly and simply built. Careful plaee- 


How would you like a “profit 
without investment” ? 


Benjamin Sherman 

merit, within buildings locked at night 
or, if outdoors, near lights left on over¬ 
night, also help curb machine damage. 
Reminders to eare for all kinds of 
equipment, in talks, leaflets, and on 
signs, should be extended to apply to 
vending machines as well as the sports 
equipment provided in recreation areas 
and parks. These practices will help 
reduce machine damage to a minimum. 

So much for the negative aspeets of 
vending machines. Now , how about the 
advantages? In the case of reereation 
eenters and parks, they are definite, 
and, in many cases, unique, from the 
standpoint of both administration and 
user. 

“A nice profit, with no investment.” 
This attractive phrase appeared in the 
survey summary. It eondenses the most 
interesting and constructive aspeets of 
automatic \ending in recreation een¬ 
ters. Recreation presents a “special 
situation.” as our Wall Street friends 
would say, in which profits are avail¬ 
able for the most constructive purpose 
imaginable: helping pay expenses and 
frequently making possible expansion 
of reereation programs. 

Children can seeure refreshments 
without leaving the play area to go to 
nearby stores, often aeross the street. 
The center, working with the vending 
operators, ean control the quality and 
eleanliness of refreshments sold. No 
extra help is needed, and the vendors’ 
trained servicemen take eare of ma¬ 
chine maintenance. The machines re¬ 
quire a minimum amount of space and 
attention. Costs of operation, even at 
such play facilities as playfields and 
publie beaches, have been redueed by 
automatic vending. 

Profits from the machines are an im* 
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portant factor. Recreation budgets are 
frequently limited; obviously more 
funds make possible more and better 
recreation facilities. In many centers, 
profits from the machines, which usu¬ 
ally cost the center nothing to operate, 
pay for such things as trophies, records, 
banquets, replacement of worn equip¬ 
ment, and enhance the treasuries of 
teenage, senior-citizen, and mothers’ 
clubs. 

HPiie RANGE of merchandise served 
■*" automatically is large, and increas¬ 
ing. as recreation management becomes 
more aware of the advantages of mod¬ 
ern vending techniques. Soft drinks, 
candy, peanuts, popcorn, ice cream, 
cigarettes are the stand-bys. Hot choco¬ 
late and fresh-brewed coffee, hot soups 
and sandwiches are gaining increasing 
acceptance, and machines that dispense 


such items as Ping-pong and tennis 
balls, golf balls and tees, and so forth 
are now available or will be on the 
market soon. 

In addition to the survey on auto¬ 
matic vending discussed above, Rec¬ 
reation Magazine made an even more 
extensive investigation to determine 
what and how much recreation execu¬ 
tives are buying, what facilities are 
being planned, the kind of equipment 
most in demand, and the amounts 
of money now being spent and to be 
speut during the next two years on rec¬ 
reation facilities and equipment. Ques¬ 
tionnaires were sent to fourteen hun¬ 
dred subscribers—all recreation and 
park executives. A forty-four-percent 
return with the requested detailed facts 
and figures gives a dramatic and en¬ 
couraging picture of this market, and 
of the alert interest of its management. 


(See Recreation, January and Febru¬ 
ary, 1959.) 

Nearly five hundred recreation ex¬ 
ecutives reported that they spent 
$51,917,607 for construction, lighting, 
maintenance, motor equipment, swim¬ 
ming pools, playgrounds, and special 
equipment. Over three hundred stated 
that their budgets are being increased 
yearly, and 499 listed their plans to buy 
or build equipment and facilities, rang¬ 
ing from athletic fields, boat docks, and 
bowling alleys to landscaping, televi¬ 
sion sets, and lighting equipment. 

This is big business, and to those of 
us—the suppliers, the publishers, the 
executives in direct charge of this 
grouud swell of public interest in or¬ 
ganized recreation—there is deep sat¬ 
isfaction in recognizing our part in 
contributing to the increased well-be¬ 
ing of our country and its people. 


James Edward Rogers 


Long-time National Recreation As¬ 
sociation staff member Jimmy Rogers 
died on May 28 in his native San Fran¬ 
cisco at the age of seventy-five after a 
short illness. He is survived by a sister 
Mrs. William R. Kelly (504 Twenty- 
Ninth Avenue, San Francisco 21, Cali¬ 
fornia). He had retired from the As¬ 
sociation in 1949, having started as a 
part-time field representative in 1911, 
doing pioYieer work with Lebert Weir 
to help communities set up year-round 
recreation programs. The implications 
and challenge inherent in a nationwide 
recreation movement became apparent 
to him during this early service. In 
1915 he came on staff as a full-time field 
representative serving the Midwestern 
states, and from then until his retire¬ 
ment, covered almost the entire country 
in one capacity or another for the As¬ 
sociation. 

His early recreation work started in 
1905. when he became director of the 
first playground in San Francisco. 
From 1906-08 he helped organize the 
municipal playground systems in Los 
Angeles and Oakland and, in 1911, he 
founded and then directed, until 1915, 
the famous San Francisco Recreation 
League, consisting of one hundred 


community organizations. The league 
w f as responsible for many community- 
wide recreation developments in cen¬ 
tral California. 

Mr. Roger’s training and teaching 
abilities were fully utilized during both 
w f orld wars, when he was designated 
to show communities how to mobilize 
their recreation resources to fulfill the 
off-dutv needs of servicemen and, in 
World War II, those of the w*ar workers 
as well. 

Since be was such a vigorous, vital 
person, it was only natural that he be 
concerned with physical education. He 
served as director of the NRA’s Na¬ 
tional Physical Education Service from 
1926 to 1939, helping states secure leg¬ 
islation, budgets, and trained person¬ 
nel for the direction of statew ide phys¬ 
ical education programs in the public 
schools. lie w T as also instrumental in 
organizing the Society of State Direc¬ 
tors of Health and Physical Education. 

Mr. Rogers w f as not only a recreation 
and physical education specialist but 
social worker, teacher, and writer as 
well, having taught high school for six 
years in California and having worked 
in various settlement houses and boys 
cluhs. Jimmy conducted many training 


courses for the NR A, in addition to 
those for colleges and universities. His 
many writings include two books, nu¬ 
merous recreation surveys and related 
stndies, and several hundred magazine 
articles. 

He was connected with many organ¬ 
izations, among them the American As¬ 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa¬ 
tion, and Recreation; the Commission 
on the Enrichment of Adult Life of the 
National Education Association—for 
ten years as secretary—and for twelve 
years as president and secretary of 
NEA’s Department of Health and Phys¬ 
ical Education; member of the editorial 
board of the Scholastic Coach ; and a 
member-at-large of the U.S. Volleyball 
Association. 

No one person can be said to charac¬ 
terize a movement, but James Edward 
Rogers certainly typified the early, zeal¬ 
ous recreation barnstormer. Recrea¬ 
tion was a cause in which he believed 
wholeheartedly, unfiaggingly, constant- 

*>• 

Ilis spirit and enthusiasm were so 
contagious that, as Charles Reed, di¬ 
rector of the Association's field depart¬ 
ment, has said of him, “He never met a 
stranger.” And he never will, 
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ADMINISTRATOR 

* 


George Butler 


Legislative Decisions 

The Exeise Tax Technical Changes Act of 1958 (H.R. 
7125) signed by the President on September 2, 1958, in¬ 
cludes a section that will exempt from the ten-pereent admis¬ 
sions tax amounts paid for admission to privately operated 
swimming pools, bathing beaches, skating rinks, and other 
places providing facilities for physical exercise (other than 
dancing). 

Governor Robert B. Meyner of New Jersey recently signed 
Assembly Bill No. 448, authorizing the board of chosen 
freeholders of any county in whieh a park commission shall 
not have been established to acquire land for use as a public 
golf eourse and other recreation facilities, and to improve, 
maintain, and operate the same. 

Policy Statement 

The eity commission of Dania, Florida, has approved a 
set of policies (effective February, 1958) for the use of rec¬ 
reation facilities adopted by the local recreation depart¬ 
ment. This defines the organized groups who may use the 
department’s limited reereation facilities and the purpose 
for whieh they may be used. The policy statement covers 
such items as permits, registrations, suspensions, eligibility 
for use, hearings, and reports. Specific policies cover sueh 
facilities as ball diamonds, reereation buildings, shuffle- 
board courts, and tennis courts. 

Among the general policies adopted are: 

“All permission for the use of the municipal facilities will he 
restricted to responsible and recognized organizations within the 
City of Dania under the provisions outlined in this policy. 

“Applicants must satisfy the issuing officer of the recreation de¬ 
partment that, either they are personally responsible, or that they 
represent responsible local organizations; and that they will guaran¬ 
tee orderly behavior and will underwrite any damage due to their 
use of the facility. When permission is granted, the recipient of same 
will automatically assume liability, in regard to any personal or prop¬ 
erty damage arising out of the activities of the recipient and/or 
organization. 

“Cancellations may he initiated by either parly twenty-four hours 
prior to scheduled use, without liability. The department will give 
notice as far in advance as possible, but reserves the right to make 
later cancellations in cases of emergency. 

“Any activity in which the department’s facilities are utilized will 
be conducted according to law, and will conform to the oral stand¬ 
ards of the department. No meetings or entertainment will be held 
for the purpose of advancing any doctrine or theory subversive to 
the United States. Alcoholic beverages will not be served in or on 
any municipal facilities operated by the recreation department.” 


Mr. Butler is director of research , National Recreation 
Association. 


Commandments for Municipal Managers 

A set of tips for municipal managers, delivered at a con¬ 
ference of the Minnesota Municipal League by Bernard 
Casserly, suburban reporter for the Minneapolis Star , is 
so pertinent to recreation executives it deserves to be re¬ 
printed here: 

Thou shalt obtain managerial help. Get a good assistant, 
a trainee to do surveys, additional chores, and publicity. 
Thou shalt not have any side jobs. (This implies good be¬ 
ginning salaries.) Work in real estate and insurance and 
planning consultancy ean lead to embarrassing conflicts of 
interest for the manager. 


7 hou shalt always be available. Have your calls come to 
the poliee department or village hall after hours, so you ean 
get a full night’s sleep; but never get out of touch with the 
people, and always be available to the press. 

Thou shalt always put it on the reeord. 

Thou shouldst let a committee field the 
hot ones. This lets tempers eool. But 
don’t use committees as a dilatory 
taetie. 

Thou shalt keep thy nose out of polities. 
No candidate picking by the manager. 
This is not to say your judgment should 
not be asked and given. I would have 
respect for the politician. 

Thou shalt keep the public posted. 
Thou shalt not only be good—thou must also look good. In 
business, it is accepted to go down to the purchasing agent 
to buy something for personal use; this is not a good prac¬ 
tice in government. And as to Christmas gifts and parties, 
you must use good judgment. Gifts of substantial value 
should be returned. 

Thou shalt know when to quit. Some of my best friends are 
managers who didn’t look for another job early enough.— 
Reprinted , with permission , from Minnesota Municipalities, 



March , 1959. 


Trends in Size of Reereation Buildings 
In order to secure information on trends in recreation 
buildings, the National Reereation Association sent a brief 
questionnaire to its thirteen district representatives in the 
spring of 1959. Here is a brief summary of replies. 

The first question concerned a reported trend on the 
part of cities to erect major reereation buildings, eaeh in¬ 
tended to serve a number of communities within the eity. 
Four district representatives reported such a trend in their 
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districts; four reported no such trend; one found relatively 
few such buildings had been erected; and another that the 
tendency to erect large buildings was noted primarily in 
small towns. 

Has increased planning and use of school buildings for 
community recreation influenced the erection of recreation 
buildings? Eight reported such influence: the only two 
exceptions were from southern districts. One thought the 
faet that school buildings are used for recreation in neigh¬ 
borhoods might account for the erection of major recrea¬ 
tion buildings serving larger areas. Another felt that school 
buildings could never replace recreation buildings. Ollier 
replies were: “Where school buildings are built for com¬ 
munity use there is less emphasis on separate recreation 
buildings.’’ “Planning and use of school buildings have 
resulted in building fewer major recreation centers.” 
“Sehool-centered programs reduce pressure for separate 
new recreation structures, which, when built, are usually 
in connection with other recreation facilities.” 


To the question: “Have the major recreation buildings, 
built in your cities in recent years, been designed primarily 
to house programs and serve groups organized and spon¬ 
sored by the recreation department?” all answered yes. 

The final question was: “To what extent are other or¬ 
ganized groups, such as churches, civic, and service elubs, 

within the radius of 
service of these large 
recreation buildings, 
encouraged to meet in 
the buildings and uti¬ 
lize their facilities?” 
All representatives re¬ 
ported that limited 
use is made of large 
recreation buildings by other groups. It is apparent that 
such use, in most cases, is secondary to department-spon¬ 
sored programs. Two indicated that increasing use of build¬ 
ings by such groups was presenting a major problem. 



CONQRESS PROQRAM DIQEST 


1959 


MONDAY 


9:00 A.M. 


Official opening of exhibits 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 


ARS Section Buslrmess 
Meetings 

11:00 A.M.- 
12:15 P.M. 


General Session: Keynote 
Speech 


2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Workshops: 

Administrative Problems 
of Executives 
Making Publications 
Effective 

Problems of Supervisors 
Rhythms for Elementary- 
Age Boys & Girls 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Effective Church Recreation 
Recreation for Older Peoole 
National Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Act— 
Implementation 
Industrial Rec. & Profes¬ 
sional Societies 
Private Volunteer Agencies 
Leadership for III & 
Handicapped 


4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Sports In Church Recreation 
Expanding Rec. Using 
Volunteers 

Careers in Rec. for 111 & 
Handicapped 


8:30 P.M. 


General Session 


10:00-1:00 A.M. 


Get-Acquainted Party Given 
by Exhibitors 


TUESDAY 


9:30 A.M.- 
5:30 P.M. 


Workshop & Demonstration 
of Arts & Crafts 
Preview of Available Films 


9:30-1 1:15 A.M. 


You Question the Experts 
Human Relations: You & 
Your Job 

Sports & Athletics In Rec. 
Program 

Rec. Agencies & the Handi¬ 
capped 


2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Workshop: Well-Rounded 
Music Program 


2:00-3:30 f.M. 

Accreditation of Rec. 
Curriculum 

Planning & Operation of 
Public Marinas 
International Recreation 
Administering Small Rec. 
Departments 

New Developments In County 
& District Programs 
Using Special Events 
Industrial Rec. In the 
Community 

Student Meeting: Careers In 
Rec. 

Use of Self With III & 
Handicapped 


4:00-5:30 P.M. 


ARS Business Meeting 


7:30 P.M. 


ARS Banquet 


8:30 P.M. 


Special Theater-In-the- 
Round Performance: 

The Solid Gold Cadillac 


WEDNESDAY 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Better Programs for Girls 
Military Rec. 

Professional Code of Ethics 
Factors In Planning Swim¬ 
ming Pools 

Report on Rec. Research 
Role of Volunteers In PR 
Nonconformists' Challenge to 
Rural Leaders 

How Far Should Communi¬ 
ties Go in Developing Rec. 
Areas? 

Rec. Counseling for III & 
Handicapped 


11 -.00 A.M.- 
12:15 P.M. 


General Session: "The Role 
of Recreation In an Afflu¬ 
ent Society" 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Planning & Support of 
Military Rec. 

Making Summer Playground 
Programs More Meaning¬ 
ful 

Community Rec. Survey 

Artificial Ice Rinks 

Economies in Maintenance 
Operations 

Swao Shop on Program 
Ideas 

How to Use AAU Youth 
Program 

Rec. in Rural Community 

Program Ideas for Disturbed 
& Retarded Youth 


4:00 P.M. 


Open 


THURSDAY 


9:30-11:30 A.M. 


Professional Growth Through 
On-the-Job Training 
Land Competition & Recre- 
a lion 

How Organized Rec. Can Help 
Prevent Delinquency 
Problems Facing Teen-age 
Leaders 


2:00-5:30 P.M. 


Workshops: 

Drama—The Creative 
Approach 

Planning Sites for School- 
Community Use 
How Board Members Can 
Do a Better Job 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Techniques for Hosting 
Tournaments 

Is College Curriculum Pre¬ 
paring for Job Realities? 

Trends in Voluntary Pro- 
fesslonai Registration 

Planning Your PR Program 

How to Evaluate Rec. Pro¬ 
gram 

Management Techniques for 
Rec. for III & Handicapped 


4:00-5:30 P.M. 


How to Use Sampling Meth¬ 
ods and Questionnaires 
Operating Public Golf 
Courses 

Rec. and Total Fitness 
Wilderness Rec. Areas and 
Use 

Basic Principles of Super- 
vision 

Principles & Policies for 
School Recreation 
Report of Recent Graduates 
Working with III & Hindi- 
capped 


7:30 P.M. 


Congress Banquet and Dance 


FRIDAY 


9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Recruiting for Rec. 

Promoting Use of Community 
Rec. Resources 

Standards for Park and Rec. 
Authorities 

Principles and Applications 
of Performance Budget 
Program Ideas for Institu¬ 
tionalized Aged 


1 1 :00 A.M.- 
12:15 P.M. 


General Session: "Is Recre¬ 
ation Doing Its Job?" a 
symposium 


1:45 P.M. 


Tour of Chicago Facilities 
Tour of Wilson Sporting 
Goods Company at River 
Grove 

(Opportunities will be given 
during the week for spot 
tours of recreation facili¬ 
ties of special Interest.) 


2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Financing Programs for 
Aged In Institutions 


4:00-5:30 P.M. 


Med. Aspects of Rec. for the 
Aged 


Minor changes in this schedule may appear in the program you will receive at the Congress 
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CONSULTATION 

PLANNING 

and 

DESIGN... 


Of All Your 
Recreation Facilities 


• Ice Skating Rinks 

• Swimming Pools 

• Field Houses 

• Tennis Courts 


Crealive development of entire 
recreation areas, backed up by years of 
experience (84 swimming pools , rinks, 
and other facilities.) 

PETER CARVER ASSOCIATES 

70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, New York 



Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
bonding out bolts ond poying top prices for low 
quolity bolls. Instoll this ottroctive, cost-cutting 
TFT Toble Tennis Boll Meter NOWI 


Leosed FREE to responsible ogencies on $10.00 
deposit subject to refund. Trouble-free operotion 
assured—return machine for FREE repoir. Attrac¬ 
tive hord wood ond metol cobinet— 7Vi x 8'/i x 15 
inches high. Eosy to instoll. Holds 120 bolls — 
dispenses eoch for 10<. Choice of 3 grodes of 
top quolity bolls. Use profit to mointoin ond re¬ 
place poddies, nets, etc. No risk guorontee. Send 
for free folder: "Stop Wasting Their Time." 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

INCORPORATtD 

- SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 




Beatrice H. Hill 


b The demonstration project on recre¬ 
ation in nursing homes in New York 
City has swamped the National Recre¬ 
ation Association with requests from 
individual, government, and voluntary 
agencies; state and local nursing 
homes; and welfare departments, for 
consultation. This is really proof that 
one demonstration project, highly pub¬ 
licized, can stimulate the planning and 
thinking of a group previously adverse 
to recreation, such as nursing-home 
owners. 

Mary Jane Cassidy, nursing home 
consultant of the NRA Consulting Serv¬ 
ice on Recreation for the Ill and Handi¬ 
capped, has been asked to develop a 
coordinated project for twenty-two 
Philadelphia nursing homes, housing 
over one thousand patients. This will 
probably require a staff of three full¬ 
time, and one part-time, workers and 
many volunteers and students inter¬ 
ested in acquiring field experience. In 
Albany, New York, the Consulting 
Service set up a demonstration project 
in a welfare home, to be used by the 
state as a model for all welfare homes. 
The New Jersey Nursing Home Asso¬ 
ciation has engaged NRA to set up a 
demonstration project, with one worker 
and volunteers, to carry out the activi¬ 
ties in three of its better homes. The 
N.J. association plans to use this dem¬ 
onstration as an example of what the 
other 122 homes can do with recreation. 

The State of Connecticut leads the 
way in incorporating recreation into 
its nursing homes on the strength of 
NllA’s pilot project in Hartford. Doro¬ 
thy GiuIIiano, project director, is con-^ 
stantly setting up new programs in 
nursing homes throughout the state. 

b Dr. Carol Lucas, recreation consult¬ 
ant of the Federation of Protestant Wel¬ 
fare Agencies, toured six states for the 
NRA Consulting Service, sponsored by 
the Lutheran Council for Hospitals and 
Homes. She conducted demonstrations 
and workshops in six different western 
mountain areas, over a one-month per¬ 
iod. (This was a novel way of spend¬ 
ing her vacation.) 

b Frances Arje, associate editor of 
RI\\ nursing publication, has joined the 
Consulting Service as a full-time edi¬ 
torial specialist. Alice Burkhardt, for¬ 
merly recreation director of the Nurses 
Residence, at Bellevue Hospital, New 

Mrs. Hill is director of the NRA Con¬ 
sulting Service on Recreation for the III 
and Handicapped. 


York City, will join the field depart¬ 
ment of the Consulting Service on No¬ 
vember 1. 

b In May, in Chicago, the joint com¬ 
mittee to study paramedical areas in 
relation to medicine, of the American 
Medical Association, invited represent¬ 
atives of eleven paramedical disciplines 
to discuss medical concerns. As rep¬ 
resentative of the National Recreation 
Association, I invited Dr. Martin Mey¬ 
er, coordinator of activity therapy of 
the Indiana Division of Mental Health, 
to join me at this meeting. Major dis¬ 
cussion centered on licensing and reg¬ 
istration for paramedical personnel. 
Dr. Meyer and I stated that the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association believes 
in the principle as it applies to the rec¬ 
reation profession as a whole and also 
agrees with the voluntary registration 
principle as set forth by the Council 
for the Advancement of Hospital Rec¬ 
reation. We did not feel this was the 
time to discuss steps for government 
licensing. Dr. Meyer pointed out that 
the recreation profession has been very 
interested in establishing a formal lia¬ 
ison with the AM A. We also pointed 
out that recreation specialists in hos¬ 
pitals wish medical guidance, which, 
unfortunately, is not always available. 
The AMA will hold future conferences 
on this subject and wishes to encourage 
voluntary registration and liaison with 
our people. 

b The recreation staff at the San Fer¬ 
nando Veterans Administration Hospi¬ 
tal in California was honored recently 
when Dr. David Salkin, director of pro¬ 
fessional sendees, presented a superior 
performance award to the hospital rec¬ 
reation team. Members of that team 
are Nick Catamas, chief; Charles 
Grimes, radio and television director; 
David McMillan, recreation leader; and 
Virgie Gocke, recreation leader. The 
superior performance award is one of 
the highest honors that can be bestowed 
upon a federal employee. 

b The Consulting Service is working 
closely with the Office of Vocational Re¬ 
habilitation to set up a demonstration 
project on recreation for the home- 
bound chronically ill. 

4* Recommended: a study report, Psy¬ 
chiatric Occupational Therapy , pre¬ 
pared by the American Occupational 
Therapy Association, a must for all. 

b See you at the National Recreation 
Congress! 
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The American Film Festival of 16mm 
nontheatrical films, held in New York 
City last spring, attracted 250 entries 
and nationwide attendance, as well as 
registrants from Canada and India. 
While the festival offered a recreation 
category, this was devoted to sports 
films plus one film on the dance. Other 
films of interest to recreation leaders 
were scattered throughout the other cat¬ 
egories. 

The following festival winners should 
be of particular interest to recreation 
people. (The categories in which they 
were entered are given in parenthesis.) 
The Educational Film Library Associa¬ 
tion, festival sponsor, suggests that 
these may be available free or at nom¬ 
inal cost from your state university's 
film archives, local library film center, 
state departments of conservation, com¬ 
merce, health, and other often over¬ 
looked local agencies. If enough are 
available in this fashion you might put 
on your own festival at little or no cost. 

Watershed Wildfire (agriculture, 
conservation, and natural resources), 
produced by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, not only tells the story of 
forest fire but the drastic measures 
needed thereafter. 

Charting a Course (citizenship and 
government), entered by the Citizen 
Charter Committee of St. Louis, shows 
the blight of a city desperately needing 
charter reform and the ways of going 
about getting a new charter. 

Valley of Light (geography and trav¬ 
el), produced by the Ford Motor Com¬ 
pany, is devoted to Yosemite National 
Park. This film is also representing the 
U.S. in film festivals abroad. 

The Art of Gift /Trapping (hoinemak- 
ing), produced by the Hallmark Card 
Company, gives tips on this popular sub¬ 
ject, often a part of holiday programs or 
special eraft classes in recreation de¬ 
partments. 

Hitter Welcome (mental health and 
human relations). New York Mental 
Health Hoard entry, should stimulate 
thought and prove a springboard for 
discussion on mental illness. 

A H ay of Life (nature and wildlife), 
produced by the Missouri Conservation 
Commission, could have won in a num¬ 
ber of categories, as could some of the 
other winners, proving the difficulty of 
pigeon-holing subject matter. Excellent 
for your nature and camping groups. 


The Melbourne Olympic Games (rec¬ 
reation, sports, and physical education), 
entered by the Coca-Cola Company, 
covers the famed athletic spectacle. 

A Dancers World (dramatic arts), 
entrant of the Rembrandt Film Library, 
will interest participator and spectator 
alike. 

77ie Legend of the Raven and Toccata 
for Toy Trains (stories, legends and 
films for children) show how imagin¬ 
ative storytelling can be. 

The Perkins Story (institutional pub¬ 
lic relations for nonprofit organiza¬ 
tions) relates the story of the Perkins 
School for the Blind, Watertown, Mass¬ 
achusetts. 

Noteworthy 

• A delightful, novel record for chil¬ 
dren, Jim Copp Tales, is the first pro¬ 
duction of two California bachelors, Jim 
Copp and Ed Brown. Copp was writer, 
narrator, and sound originator, utiliz¬ 
ing a multiple recording technique, en¬ 
abling him to be a seventeen-voice chil¬ 
dren's singing class, and produce the 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled. Illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R-9 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av«„ N.Y. 16 


noises in a barnyard parade. Brown 
did everything else. 

The nine song vignettes appeal to 
children on their level but never talk 
down to them. My seven-year-old has 
listened to this record at least twenty- 
five times and never tires of it. This 
would be a wonderful record for a rec¬ 
reation department to use as a jumping- 
of! point for creative dramatics and 
simple improvisations. (Available from 
Playhouse Records, 60 Fremont PI., Los 
Angeles 5. $5.95.)—J.W. 

• Pan-Aineriean World Airways has a 
new listing of 16inin sound films in its 
Wings Over the World series. These 
films, all made since the war, may be 
booked by any civic, church, educa¬ 
tional, or social group through official 
distributors, for small service fees plus 
transportation cost. 

The series includes such titles as 
Wings to Mexico and Guatemala , 
Alaska , Bermuda, Haiti, Hawaii , Ger¬ 
many, Finland, and many others. Young 
scientists will enjoy Sentinel in the Sky, 
a 13V*>*minute film on air-borne radar. 
Youngsters will also enjoy From Little 
Wings, a 13-minute film of a national 
model airplane contest, and a day in the 
life of a boy entered in it. For a listing 
of films and distributors, w’rite for a 
free copy of the pamphlet Wings Over 
the World, availahle from Pan-Ameri¬ 
can World Airways, 28-19 Bridge Plaza 
North, Long Island City 1, New York. 


Eliminate Gate-Crashers 

"Invisible" HAND STAMPING INKS 
seen only under BLACKL1GHT Lumps 

The modern RE-ADMISSION *yitem. Foolproof • Low. 
cost • Simple • For folrs, donce-hollt, beochet, etc. 

Complete Kits from $29. 

Send for Free Cotolog. 

STROBLITE CO. Dept. R, 75 W. 45th $L, N.Y.C. 36 


C cil i fO H 0 Announces ... 



3Tto0 B i)ear Guarantee 

on STROBESELECTOR MOTOR 


Due to the unexcelled performance of the Califone STROBE- 
SELECTOR MOTOR used in all Califone variable speed phono¬ 
graphs (except the Model 12MV), we are announcing the extension 
of the present material guarantee from the conventional 90-day to 
a TWO YEAR guarantee on this motor. 

At the same time, all other parts on all Califones are now factory 
guaranteed for a period of ONE YEAR , except for Tubes , Cartridges 
and Needles. These latter items will continue to have the 90-day 
factory guarantee. 

This warranty shall take effect January 7, 1959. Therefore, any 
units for which warranty cards have been returned to us since that 
date will be honored on the above basis. The new warranty is valid 
provided the warranty card is dated after January 7, 7959. 

call f on O CORPORATION Dept. R-3 1020 N. la Brea Av*. • Hollywood 38. Calif. 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waelitel 


• Congratulations to Hillerich & Bradsby on their 75th an¬ 
niversary! Three-quarters of a century ago, the fourteen- 
year-old son of German-born Frederich Hillerich had 
stopped to watch a baseball game. In that game, Pete “The 
Old Gladiator" Browning broke his bat, and the young man 
offered to fix it for him. And thus the company, now famous 
for turning out the Louisville Slugger bats, was launched. 

• The Black Light Eastern Corporation has developed its 
Blak-Ray Readmission Control system to eliminate gate¬ 
crashing and readinission problems at recreation-sponsored 

dances and special functions; 
county and state fairs; swim¬ 
ming pools; and sports events— 
among the many to which this sys¬ 
tem could be applied. The control 
kit contains invisible fluorescent 
ink, which, when stamped on the 
patron’s hand, will glow only un¬ 
der the Blak-Ray lamp. The ink 
is nontoxic, cannot be transferred, 
and can be washed off. Write for details to the company* 
at 201-04 Northern Boulevard, Bayside 61, New York. 

• The Mars-Omiiichrom is a universal marking pencil that 
will write, with a sharp point, on glass, photographs, metals, 
plastics, ceramics, rubber, china, cardboard, leather, or any 
other material. It lias the properties of a grease pencil with¬ 
out its bulkiness, necessity of being peeled, and smudginess. 
The Mars-Oinnichroni, which comes in seven colors, can be 
sharpened to a fine point in a standard pencil sharpener, 
and markings may be removed with either a damp cloth or 
regular pencil eraser. Wood encased, these leads will not 
melt, thus are ideal for use on warm materials, are totally 
unaffected by climatic conditions and can be stored any¬ 
where. For complete information, write D. C. L rmston, J. 
S. Staedller, Inc., 769 Di Carolis Court, Hackensack, N. J. 


• Pease Domes were designed specifically to satisfy the 
ever-widening demand for low-cost, sturdy, easily assembled 
accessory buildings, always a recreation-and-parks depart¬ 
ment headache. Composed entirely of thirty-eight factory- 
assembled “space frames,’' covered with rugged plastic¬ 
faced exterior-grade plywood, these strong, durable weather¬ 
proof buildings can be bolted through base plates to a con¬ 
crete slab or be set and bolted to piers where a dirt floor is 
wanted. One of their many advantages is the absence of in¬ 
ternal supports; others are simplicity and speed of erection, 
low cost, and all-usuable space. Despite their durability, 
they can be disassembled and relocated. The interiors of 
these domes are treated in the same way you would handle 
any other building’s. The first model offers 485 square feet 
of floor space, a 26-foot diameter, and a center height of 13 
feet. Pease Domes can be used for beach houses, shelters, 
bathhouses, boathouses, garden-tool storage, clubhouses, 
ranger stations, gatehouses, maintenance shops, resort 
cabins, and so on, depending on your imagination and 



needs. The two photographs show a dome in the process of 
construction and one completed. For full details on as¬ 
sembly, shipping, finishing, and so on, write Pease Wood¬ 
work Company, 900 Forest Avenue, Hamilton, Ohio. 



• Jayfro’s new portable aluminum basketball standard can 
be used in indoor or outdoor pools or waterfront areas, is 
adjustable to variations in water depths. The standard is 
completely waterproof, rubber- 
mounted, comes with an offi¬ 
cial basketball goal and heavy- 
duty nylon net. To assure 
maximum safety and eliminate 
permanent installation fea¬ 
tures, the unit is balanced with 


a counteracting rear extension 



weight. For complete informa¬ 
tion, write Jay fro Athletic Supply Company, P.O. Box 
1065, New London, Connecticut. 


• The bugbear of athlete’s foot haunts all swimming pro¬ 
grams and new ways to prevent it are always being sought. 
Onox has developed a new 
method, consisting of a foot- 
sprayer containing a well- 
known skin-toughening solu¬ 
tion. When the swimmer steps 
on the treadles, four jets spray 
feet and toes thoroughly. The 
Onox foot sprayer is made of 
Fibcrglas and a high-density polyethylene with a nonskid 
rubber base, holds a gallon of solution, enough for more 
than three thousand treatments. Write Onox, Inc., Dept. 
D-3, 121 Second Street, San Francisco 5, California. 
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FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABIES 


a 1 r • c t F*ct< 
Ww# discount* 
To Church**, Club*. 
Lodge*. School* 
and AH ar*«nlu> 
tion*. 


lions. 

Otpt 50,000 in* 
st i t u t ton a own 
*n«l use mo» I mi 
Sion roe FoMinf^ri^ m 
U anqurt Tables ^ 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


Write for ihr new 
MliNItOK 51.ST 
AXMVKUSA U Y 
r AT A LUO of 
Folding Tsbte*. 

Folding Cbxtrx. 

Tracks, Movsbts 
l**rtttk>ns. Fold¬ 
ing Kisers, etc. 

(Jet our siH-cist prtccs, 
quantity discoanu. also terms. 

Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, lows 


CONVERTIBLE 



SCORE-INDICATOR BOARD 


At loat, you con icor* mors lhcn 16 tporti with on* 
scoreboard. Unique method odaptt in a minute. 
Portable for uie ot the pool, boxing ring, gym, or 
playground. Two giant 15* counter-balanced Indi¬ 
cot an on 30* x 60" framed Score-lndicatar Board. 
Instruction* Inctuded. Spin-a-Te*l Compony, Dept. 
68, Hermata, California. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 



J a y/ ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Yeon Guoronteel 
outdoor* ar Indoor* 


Atto featuring Jayfro's cuilom built 


t^NYlON BASKETBALL NETS B BALL CARRIERS 
^ALUMINUM MULTI-PURPOSE STANDARDS 
t'TETHERBAll POLES B PADDLE SETS 
w*WATER BASKETBALL STANDARDS 
^ALUMINUM BAniNG TEES 


* Send for Free Catalog * 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. R f Box 1065* NEW LONDON, CONN. 



Program Aids 

NOTHING—Bui nothing builds belter Pro¬ 
grams and mare participation Ihon Pro¬ 
gram Aids. Thev are widely endorsed and 
hailed as unique and unparalleled or¬ 
ganization and promotion tools. 

• ERASO* Pasters A Charts 

e SPOT AWARDS* Trophies A Cups 
e PlAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 
e SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboard 
e RECORD-MASTER •'HaliolFW' Displays 
e Executive Scheduling Kits 

• ■to ustAt oir WRITE TOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

D,p». R. S50 3th Av,„ N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


We cater la recreation departments 
In all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward calar charts 
* * * 

Anderson Ceramics Company 

P. O. Box 789, 714 Greenville Street 
Anderson, South Carolina 


Make your Congress reservations 
noiu! Time is getting short. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regular type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Wards in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted _$3.00 the Issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent. Underline any words you want to appear in boldface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Supervisor of Reercn- 
tion. Salary $-100-475. Ma¬ 
jor in P.E. or recreation or 
five years* minimum ex¬ 
perience, Apply Civil Serv¬ 
ice Commission, City Hall, 
Reno, Nevada. 

Recreation Therapist* 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modem equipment and 
facilities available. Posi¬ 
tions open to college gradu¬ 
ates with major in recrea¬ 


tion or recreation theropy, 
which included supervised 
field work. No experience 
required. Starting salary 
$415.00; promotional op¬ 
portunities; liberal em¬ 
ployee benefits. Write State 
Personnel Board, 801 Capi¬ 
tol Avenue, Sacramento, 
California. 


Registered hospital recre¬ 
ation leaders or aides for 
125-bcd psychiatric hospi¬ 
tal. Salary open. Write: 
Mercy wood Sanitarium, 
Box 65, Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan. 


PUBLICATION 
Ghost Town*, Western 
Lore, Historical Guide 
to the Eleren Southern 
California Counties, 
This exciting new publica¬ 
tion reveals hundreds of at¬ 
tractions with locations, 
history, prices, hours, etc. 
Ghost towns lost mines 
and treasures, historical 
sites and landmarks, west¬ 
ern and Indian museums, 
adobes, missions. Request 
publication R-12. Enclose 
$2.00 cash, check, money 
order. Arrow Research In¬ 
stitute, Box 25583, lx>s An¬ 
geles 25, California. 


Ths publisher assumes wo responsibility for services or items advertised hers. 


Ski*tember 1959 
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Icosahedron construction 
means: 

Maximum carcass life 

Maximum cover wear 

Complete structural 
uniformity 

Official performance 
for the life of the ball 


i'CO»Sa*he'dron a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of 
poles that can be placed on a sphere. 

Right now...a battery of fully-automated, electronically- 
controlled, high precision machines are placing a 
predetermined number of perfect icosahedron patterns to form 
the carcass of every new Voit ball. 

Combining the first manufacturing method to utilize 
fundamental mathematics... a new, longest-wearing 
composition cover...and a continuous testing program to 
prove the results-Voit has produced the strongest, most 
perfectly balanced balls ever built. 

It’s an amazing story. Ask your Voit sales representative 
for complete, specific details. 




COAT and HAT RACKS 


'‘Slotlonory** fodci 
In single or double 
face units tnop* lock 
rigidly together to fit 
ony space or provide 
(opacity required. 


Style D P. 4-40.Portable Checker Heck (Illustrated) 
is 4 ft. 2 In. lone: holds 40 coats and hats; goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearlng-swlvel 
■casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture ateel Smart 
In modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service — 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial. 
Industrial and institutional need. 


Writ* for Bulletin CK-515 



Remodeling or 
building a new 

BATH HOUSE? 



Don't make old-fashioned bag or 
basket checking a part of your 
plans. Modern self-service Sentinel 
Checking Lockers have eliminated 
the payroll costs, the liability risks 
and the inefficiencies of these *’gay 
nineties” systems. 

In their place ... beautiful, high- 
security lockers your patrons enjoy 
using and are happy to pay to use. 
No standing in line, no worries 
about valuable possessions, great¬ 
er privacy, too. 


For you ... reduced payrolls, in¬ 
creased revenue, better customer 
service and a truly up-to-date bath 


house. Get the facts now ... write: 



Sentinel 


COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATEO CHECKING SYSTEMS 


VOGEL.PETERSON CO. II JHE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

. A 37th Street . Chicogo 9, lll.noit L0UD0NVILLE, OHIO A 


RESOURCES AND 
REFERENCES 

Noteworthy pamphlets for the recre 
ation library: 

} our Child’s Play by Grace Langdor 
and Toys . . . The Tools of Children by 
June Frantzen are two pamphlets of the 
National Society for Crippled Childrer 
and Adults, which are excellent for staf 
training. The first costs twenty-five cents 
and covers children’s interests, materi 
als, facilities, and friends, in a clear 
infonnal style, stressing the typical, anc 
indicating ways of modification for the 
handicapped. The second, which costs 
a dollar, is the result of a four-year 
study carried on at the Meeting Street 
School, Children’s Rehabilitation Cen¬ 
ter, Providence, Rhode Island. The cen¬ 
ter studied arm movements of normal 
and handicapped children, to discover 
the types of toys that contribute to their 
development. Order from the society, 
11 S. LaSalle Street, Chicago 3. 


Pre-Adolescents—What Makes Them 
Tick? by Fritz Redl and Television: 
How to Use It Wisely with Children by 
Josette Frank. If y f ou want to stir up 
discussion among stall members, parent 
groups, or teen-age study clubs, get 
these from The Child Study Association 
of America, 132 East 74th Street, New 
York 21. The first throws considerable 
light on that baffling period of child¬ 
hood from around nine to thirteen years 
(between the fifth and eighth grades). 
It costs twenty-cents (plus four cents 
postage). The latter is a new, revised, 
and expanded edition of a popular pam¬ 
phlet and discusses what TV is doing— 
and not doing—for our children. It 
costs a quarter. 


Live for Tomorrow is an attractive, 
thirty-nine page booklet which covers 
safety on the street and highway, at 
home, on the farm and ranch, and also 
water, fire, and gun safety. It lists re¬ 
sources in agencies, films, and other 
audio-visual aids.The many suggestions 
for safety projects youngsters will enjoy 
are, the best and most useful part. Most 
of these are recreational in nature and 
perfectly possible with any group of 
youngsters. Available at thirty cents 
from Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 

Art and Craft Activities with Permo- 
plast and Amaco is an enlarged and re¬ 
vised edition of a thirty-five page book¬ 
let which will be helpful in planning 
craft programs for playgrounds, camp, 
and indoor centers. Clear, interesting, 
it is beautifully illustrated, and modern 
in the projects explained or suggested. 
Order from American Art Clay Corn- 
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An invaluable book 
by a noted 
recreation leader 



By MARGARET E. MULAC 


For everyone in the recreation 
field—an immensely practical book 
in which Miss Mulac surveys more 
than 100 hobbies for aii ages and 
all groups, gives full instructions 
on the equipment, space and time 
required for each kind, and shows 
how both children and adults can 
select the hobbies that will bring 
them most satisfaction. Complete 
bibliography for each group of 
hobbies. Index. 

At all bookstores. $1.95 

HARPER & BROTHERS, NY. 16 


Keep ’em SINGING 

wilh these all-time favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides. 50</slide 

3Vi" x 4" slides 1.00/slide 

WHITE FOR CATOIOCUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 48lh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdion 2*1926 


★ Writers ★ 
for RECREATION! 

Please double-space all 
manuscripts, leave wide 
margins, and send the 
original copy, not a 
carbon. 


pany, 4717 West 16th Street, Indian¬ 
apolis 24. It cost fifty cents. 

Community Check List of Assets , 
Needs and Possibilities is designed to 
be used as part of the preliminary plan¬ 
ning for the General Federation of 
Womens Clubs community achievement 
contest. As an informal analysis form, 
it will be of interest to recreation de¬ 
partments and can be used as a basis 
for stimulating staff and board meet¬ 
ings. Order from the Federation at 1734 
N Street N.W., Washington 6, I).C. 

The Number One community need, 
according to results of the 1956-58 con¬ 
test is youth recreation. The 1958-60 
contest, open to any woman’s club af¬ 
filiated with the federation or a member 
of the Council of International Clubs, 
runs through June, 1960. Since so many 
of the projects chosen by the local clubs 
have a direct hearing on recreation fa¬ 
cilities, leadership, and program, local 
departments should encourage and co¬ 
operate with their local women’s clubs. 

flow to Tell a Story by Josephine 
Gardner is another of the Porpoise 
Bookshop’s delightful little twenty-five- 
cent booklets. (Remember Jump Rope 
Rhymes y Jfopscotch and Who's ft?) 
Tliis new one is illustrated, like the 
others, with clever drawings by Patricia 
Evans. Every leader should have his 
own copy. All four can he ordered in a 
gift envelope for a dollar, from the shop 
at 308 Clement, San Francisco 18. 

Pocket Reference on the United Na¬ 
tions is a handy little guide that is a 
ready source of reliable information on 
the UN, not only for United Nations 
Day hut all year round. It is available, 
at a dollar for twenty-five copies, from 
the League of \\ omen Voters of the 
United States, 1026 17th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, I).C. 

intramural Handbook. This booklet, 
planned as an aid in laying out hack- 
yard recreation areas, contains field 
and court diagrams for nearly all team 
and individual sports. It also includes 
sources of rules for all sports and other 
useful information. It is available free 
from the Advertising Department, Raw¬ 
lings Sporting Goods Company, 2300 
Delmar, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

The Senior Foibles. The Rev. Elsie 
Thomas Culver, of the Oakland Council 
of Churches, has written a revue to he 
given by and about senior citizens. 
Without any extra specialty numbers, 
it runs a little over an hour. This is not 
a perfect script, but has a spirit about 
it that will be enjoyed by any golden- 
age club. Order from Gcr-O-Vox Press, 
3822 Harrison Street, Oakland 11, Cal¬ 
ifornia, for one dollar. 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Mason 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500. 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of TilliEK VARIETIES of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a baud printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the eandy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
at less than regular retail price. Yon make 
$9.00 in net profit on every 30 sales of our 
75? box. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (66%% profit to 
you on cost). There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in cou|>on today for information about 
mason’s protected fund raising drives. 


Mr. Edwin Stove, Dept. RM-9 
Mason, Box 549, Mineola. N. Y. 

Gentlemen: Please send me teithout 
obligation, information on your Fund 
Raising Plan. 

(Check one) 

I am interested in your.... 

75? Package Plan □ 

I am interested in your .... 

$1.00 Package Plan □ 

Name_____ 

Age if under 21 _ . _ 

Address_ 

Organizat ion_ 

I Mtoii e _ - 

City_State_ 

Mason Candies, Inc., Mineola, L. t., N. Y. 
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Periodicals 


American Forests. American Forestry As¬ 
sociation, 919 17ih Street, N.W., Washing¬ 
ton 6, D.C. Monthly, $.50 per copy, $6.00 
annually. 

Piiun Piiax. Pacific Recreation Service, P.O. 
Box 185, San Jose, Calif. Ten units per 
year for $3.50. 

Vital Issues (Discussion Guide). Center for 
Information on America,Washington,Conn. 
Ten issues annually, $3.00. 


Magazine Articles 


The American Child, May 7959. 

Youth Work Camps: Pros and Cons. 

Adult Leadership, March 1959. 

Challenge of Automation, /. Roby Kidd. 
The Role of the Administrator, George A. 
Peck. 

Improving Instruction Through the Work¬ 
shop Method, If alter A. Stone. 
JOHPER, May-June 1959. 

A New Twist in Camping, Eric Hughes and 
Everett W. Woodteard. 

The PTA Believes in Recreation for Ameri¬ 
can Youth, Leon G. Green. 

Family Camping Boom, Reynold E. Carlson. 
NEA Journal, May 1959. 

Creative Dramatics, Margaret S. Woods. 
Parents’, June 1959. 

Children Need to Create, Frances //. Jamie¬ 
son , M.D. 

Chinese Rice Bag Game, Ming-llsien IFu. 
Park Maintenance, July 1959. 

Turf Research Annual. 

Parks and Recreation, July 1959. 

For the Love of Sports. 

Peoria Enters Boating Field, Rhodell E. 
Owens. 


Effective Litter Prevention. 
Survey of Zoo Fees and Charges. 


Recordings 


Greek Myths for Children (12" 33M» LP). 
Meglon Records, P.O. Box 366, 660 Colo¬ 
rado Street, Claremont, Calif. $4.00 ppd. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Administration, Facilities 

Architecture, U.S.A., Ian McCallum. Rein¬ 
hold Publishing Corp., 430 Park Ave., New 
York 22. Pp. 216. $13.50. 

Better Camping —A Procedure for Adminis¬ 
tration of National Standards and Desirable 
Practices for YMCA Camps (2nd. rev. 
1959), National Council of the YMCA. As¬ 
sociation Press, 291 Broadway, New York 
7. Pp. 36. S1.S0. 

Conservation Yearbook 1958, Erie Kauf¬ 
man, Editor. Conservation Year hook, 2918 
29th St., N.W., Washington 8, D. C. Pp. 272. 
Paper, $7.50; hard-cover, $8.30. 

Councils in Modern Perspective. Canadian 
Welfare Council, 55 Parkdale Ave., Ottawa 
3, Ontario. Pp. 64. $1.00. 

Modern Swimming Pools of the World, 
Dietrich Fahian. National Pool Equipment 
Co., Florence, Ala. Pp. 148. $10.00. 

More Than Bread (public assistance pro¬ 
grams), Helen C. Manning. U.S. Govern¬ 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Pp. 24. $.15. 

NEiciiRORiioon Goals in a Rapidly Changing 
World. National Federation of Settlements 
and Neighborhood Centers, 226 W. 47th St., 


Omnibus Boating Code. Outboard Boatin : 
Club of America, 307 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 111. File kit. Free. 

Personal and Community Health (11th 
ed.), C. E. Turner. C. V. Mosby Co., 3207 
Washington Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. Pp. 446. 
$5.50. 

Public Officials and Tiieir Heritage. Publn 
Administration Service, 1313 E. 60th St.j 
Chicago 37. Unpaged. Free. 
Responsibilities of State Departments or 
Education and Health for School 
Health Services. Council of Chief Stat^ 
School Officers, 1201 16th St., N.W., Wash 
ington 25, D.C. Pp. 52. $.35. 

Serving the Small Community (Unitec 
Community Defense Services), Reginald 
Robinson. Association Press, 291 Broad¬ 
way, New York 7. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

State School Legislation, 1959, Arch K, 
Steiner. U.S. Government Printing Office 
Washington 25, D. C. Pp. 189. $.70. 

American Scene, Americana 

Alaska: The Big Land, Ben Adams. Hill 
Wang, 104 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 213. 
Paper, $2.25; cloth, $3.95. 

Covered Bridges to Yesterdays, Hazel ant 
Chalmers Pancoast. Box 706, Newark, Ohio. 
Pp. 95. $5.00. 

Emerging Rural Communities, John 11. 
Kolb. University of Wisconsin Press, 811 
State St., Madison. Pp. 212. $4.50. 

Family Saga, The (and Other Phases of 
American Folklore), Mody C. Boatright, 
Robert B. Downs, and John T. Flanagan. 
University of Illinois Press, Urbana. Pp. 65. 
$2.50. 

From WiLnERNEss to Empire (rev. ed.), Rob¬ 
ert Glass Cleland. Alfred Knopf, 501 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 22. Pp. 445. $6.95. 
Havasu Canyon: Gem of the Grand Canyon, 
Joseph Wampler. Eric Swenson, 2119M: 
Shat tuck Ave., Berkeley, Calif. Pp. 121. Pa 
per, $2.00 (plus $.08 for California ad¬ 
dresses) . 

Inmans, Edwin Tunis. World Publishing. 
2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio. Pp 
157. $4.95. 

Minnesota’s Forest Resources, R. N. Cun 
ningham, A. G. Horn, and D. N. Quinney 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washing 
ton 25, D.C. Pp. 52. $.55. 

National Forests, The, Arthur Carhart 
Alfred Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 
22. Pp. 289. $4.75. 

Ocracoke, Carl Goerch. John F. Blair, 40<1 
First National Bank Bldg., Winston-Salem 
N. C. Pp. 223. $3.50. 

Outdoor Advertising Alonc Highways (A 
Legal Analysis). Highway Research Board 
2101 Constitution Ave., Washington 25, D.C 
Pp. 101. Paper, $4.00. 

Penn’s Wood West, Edwin L. Peterson. Uni 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, Pittsburgh 13 
Pa. Pp. 250. $15.00. 

Sociology Today: Problems and Prospects 
Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom, ant 
Leonard S. Cottell, Jr., Editors. Basic Books 
. 59 4th Ave., New York 3. Pp. 623. $7.50. 
St. Lawrence Seaway, Clara Ingram Judson 
Follet Publishing, 1010 W. Washington 
Chicago 7. Pp. 160. $3.95. 

Suburban Downtown in Transition, Samue 
and Lois Pratt. Fairleigh Dickinson Univer 
sity, Rutherford, N. J. Pp. 116. $3.00. 

(Continued on page 300) 


New York 36. Pp. 115. Paper, $1.00. 



Now you can 

GO 

Where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 


MUSIC 


The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

[deal for use at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
rides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
itage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 

After event, it folds quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
:hairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, toot Every community will want onet 

Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 



OW ATON N A 


ENT Co, 


Ml N N ESOTA 
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Developing Executive Skills, Hor- 
wood F. Merrill and Elizabeth Morting, 
Editors. American Monogement Asso¬ 
ciation, 1515 Broodwoy, New York 
36. Pp. 431. $9.00. 

This publication includes some of the 
latest information on management de- 
velopincnt, its background, require¬ 
ments, specific tools and techniques. 
Case studies in executive development 
and a number of articles are used to 
illustrate its essentials and methods. 

Various sections, including appraisal 
forms and related material, interviews 
and counseling, emphasize the impor¬ 
tance companies attach to the techniques 
of staff development. Among the many 
points emphasized are: 

• In our free society each person lias 
an obligation and is expected to develop 
his fullest potential in character, capa¬ 
city, and achievement. 

• Management works through people; 
in short, management is the develop¬ 
ment of people. 

• Men and women cannot be developed 
by external pressures and influences. 
They can only be led to develop them¬ 
selves. Motivated by the managing au¬ 
thority, workers turn naturally to the 
various aids and programs available. 

• Managers can learn to manage only 
through direct application of manage¬ 
rial knowledge and skills to the respon¬ 
sibilities of their jobs. 

• Workers do not develop in poorly 
managed organizations. 

• Executive appraisal has a twofold ob¬ 
jective: to select those who show great¬ 
est promise of development and point 
up what individuals require in terms of 
development. 

• Individuals who do not know their 
performance is satisfactory are operat¬ 
ing under a psychological handicap. 
Each individual presents a separate and 
distinct developmental problem. All 
personnel development is personal de¬ 
velopment. 

• An organization has a responsibility 
to create the necessary growth climate 
for workers and must work out a plan 
for his personal improvement with each 
individual. 

• The future will see increasing em- 


PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


phasis on developing the whole individ¬ 
ual in all his relationships—with the 
organization, his profession, the com¬ 
munity, and the world—rather than 
merely upon the development of tech¬ 
nical skills. 

This is a very valuable book and 
recommended reading for managing 
executives.— W. C. Sutherland, NRA 
Recreation Personnel Service. 

Partner Songs*, arranged by Fred¬ 
erick Beckman. Ginn and Company, 
Staffer Building, Boston 17. Pp. 91. 
$ 1 . 20 . 

Can you begin to count the numher 
of times when you and your friends 
began singing There's a Long, Long 
Trad along with Keep the Home Fires 
Burning? Some songs seem to be nat¬ 
ural partners, and, when sung simulta¬ 
neously, the result is more pleasing than 
when either is sung alone. 

Here’s a fresh, new collection of such 
partner” songs—seventeen pairs in all, 
complete with words and music. They’ll 
be fun to use to vary community sing¬ 
ing, or around the campfire, or on pic¬ 
nics, or any occasion where folks get 
together and sing. This is an excellent 
idea for a song collection. Wonder why 
it hasn t been done before. 

Puppets ond Puppetry, Cyril Beou- 
mont. Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave¬ 
nue, New York 22. Pp. 140. Illustrated. 
$9.50. 

In addition to puppetry’s usual scope 
as a comhined art and drama form, this 
book brings pupjietry into present-day 
focus by including the new uses given 
it in films, television, and advertising. 

It is not a how-to-do-it book but a very 
valuable source of information and ref¬ 
erence on puppets and marionettes, hoth 
past and present, throughout the world. 

The four hundred splendid illustra¬ 
tions, mostly photographic, show pup¬ 
pets developed by special puppet and 
theater groups in fifteen countries, rang¬ 
ing from the United States to Russia, 

* Available from NRA Recreation Hook 
Center, 8 \V. 8th Street, New York 11. 


South Africa, Japan, to Italy, Israel. In 
addition, photographs of puppet films 
from Czechoslovakia and Poland are 
included. 

The range of characters possible in 
puppets, the costuming, the stage sets, 
the stories used, and the movement pos- 
sible are almost unbelievable. Any 
leader interested in puppetry will find 
this book an exceedingly valuable 
source of information and inspiration 
as will leaders in arts and crafts and 
drama. 

This book also deserves to be on the 
shelves of all school, college, and univer¬ 
sity libraries. Its comprehensive history 
of puppetry, its explanations of the 
many' varieties of puppets and how they 
function, and its discussion of new uses 
for puppets make it not only a beautiful, 
hut also a very' valuable book.— Vir¬ 
ginia Musselman , MR A Program Serv¬ 
ice. 

4 

Fun-Time Paper Folding, Elinor Trip- 
ato Massoglia. Childrens Press, Jock- 
son Boulevard ond Racine Avenue, 
Chicago 7. Pp. 32. Diograms. $2.50. 

Here is an introduction to the elabor¬ 
ate Japanese art of origami, or paper¬ 
folding, so popular today'. During the 
six y ears the author spent with her hus¬ 
band and six children in Japan, they 
learned that the art of paper-folding 
could be as fascinating to an American 
family' as it has been to generations of 
Japanese families. 

Thirteen projects, including the fa¬ 
mous crane, flying bird, butterfly, and 
amusing double boat, are described 
clearly', step by' step. The clarity of 
George Rhoads’ diagrams adds to the 
usefulness of the book. It is almost im¬ 
possible to look through any of its pro¬ 
jects without reaching for a six-inch 
square of paper. This art-and-craft me¬ 
dium has real possibilities, and we sus¬ 
pect that golden-agers will enjoy it as 
much as children. 

Let’s Sing and Ploy, Dorothea Wil- 
trout. Childrens Press, Jockson Boule¬ 
vard ond Racine Avenue, Chicago 7. 
Pp. 33. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Mrs. Wiltrout is a kindergarten teach¬ 
er in Gary', Indiana, and, judging from 
these thirteen songs, the youngsters in 
her school are very lucky children. The 
songs are not watered down; they are 
gay, catchy, playful, and full of action. 

I sing them as the vehicle, the author 
has worked out simple actions that turn 
them into games full of rhy thm and in¬ 
formal drama. leaders working with 
youngsters from four to around eight 
years of age will welcome this new col¬ 
lection. It is not only' good musically', 
but excellent for group activity, full of 
imagination within children’s interests 
and experiences. 3 - > 
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The illustrations by Mary Gehr cap¬ 
ture all the charm of childhood. Better 

v two copies of the book, because 
you'll want to tear out the illustrations, 
mount and frame them. 

Let’s All Sing, James F. Leisy. Ab¬ 
ingdon Press, 201 8th Avenue, South, 
Nashville, Tennessee. Pp. 176. $2.95. 

The 153 songs in this collection have 
been chosen carefully for “singability.” 
They are carefully classified under var¬ 
ious headings such as “From Our 
Land,” including American folk songs 
and chanteys and “From Our Neigh¬ 
bors,” with such songs as Alouette , La 
Paloma , Bendemeers Steam , plus less 
familiar ones. Other groupings in¬ 
clude love songs, hymns, a really ex¬ 
cellent collection of spirituals, and 
twelve Christmas songs, including The 
Twelve Days of Christmas (so hard to 
find when you need it). A cross-index 
of the songs listed alphabetically, by 
topics (such as names, colors, animals, 
cowboys, and so on), and by first lines, 
makes this collection very easy to use. A 
brief sentence or two preceding each 
song gives something of its history, 
source, or other interesting detail. The 
tune to each song is also included. 

The songs have heen selected with 
excellent taste and include a wide va¬ 
riety. Everyone is likely to find his 
special favorite, whether it be “The 
Whole World in His Hands ” “ Green- 
sleeves ” or the rollicking A Capital 

Ship. 

Building a Ship in a Bottle, Ray¬ 
mond H. Biggs. Bruce Publishing, 400 
N. Broadway, Milwaukee 1. Pp 64. 
Illustrated. Paper, $1.00. 

At last, the secret is out! Now you 
can find out how a full-rigged clipper 
ship model can be built and inserted 
into a small-neckcd hottle. This fas¬ 
cinating little slick-paper booklet will 
take you, step by step, right through all 
the construction details to the final 
magic moment. It is written simply, but 
in complete detail, and is illustrated by 
many simple line drawings of the var¬ 
ious steps involved, in exact dimen¬ 
sions. 

Here’s a new hobhy for teen-age boys 
or older adults or anyone with a bit of 
wanderlust in the blood and a modicum 
of whittling skill. It sounds like real 
fun. 

Inclement Weather Activities, Jerry 
G. Edwards. Pacific Recreation, Box 
185, San Jose, California. Pp 82. 
Illustrated. Paper, $2.50. 

This collection of games, written pri¬ 
marily for use by classroom teachers of 


elementary school children, is divided 
into five sections: quiet games, semi¬ 
active games, active games, relays, and 
progressive party games. They are pri¬ 
marily ones recreation leaders will rec¬ 
ognize as old standbys. It is very handy, 
however, to have them in a simple book¬ 
let and not have to assemble them from 
more comprehensive collections. 

This will be very useful to teachers, 
parents, church and club leaders faced 
with children confined indoors and 
bursting with energy. The illustrations 
by John D. Jenott are gay and amusing. 


Boole Listings 


(Continued from page 298) 

Urban Society, William E. Cole. Houghton 
Mifflin, 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. Pp. 591. 
$650. 

Vircima: A New Look at the Old Dominion, 
Marshall W. Fishwick. Harper & Bros., 49 
E. 33rd St., New York 16. Pp. 305. $5.50. 

Arts and Crafts 

Art Workshop Leaders Planning Guide, 
Howard Conant, Editor. Davi9 Publications, 
Printers Bldg., Worcester 8, Mass. Pp. 43. 
Spiral bound, $2.60. 

Beginner’s Book of Clay Modelling, The, 
Theo Luns. Chas. T. Branford Co., 69 Union 
St., Newton Centre 59, Mass. Pp. 63. $2.75. 

Becinner’s Book of Oil Painting, Adrian 
Hill. Emerson Books, 251 W. 19th St., New 
York 11. Pp. 76. $2.95. 

Busy Hands (wood projects for children), 
Gloria Foreman. P.O. Box '100, Oklahoma 
City, Okla. Pp. 6*1. Paper, $1.00. 

Complete Book of Handcrafts, Ruth Zeck- 
lin. Chas. T. Branford Co., 69 Union St., 
Newton Centre 59, Mass. Pp. 328. $650. 

Enamel Art on Metals, Edward Winter. 
Watson-Guptill, 24 W. 40th St., New York 
18. Pp. 159. $9.75. 

Flower Book (making paper flowers). Den¬ 
nison Manufacturing Co., Framingham, 
Mass. Pp. 37. $50. 

General Crafts, George A. Willoughby. 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., 237 N. Monroe St., 
Peoria 3, 111. Pp. 143. $3.80. 

Handbook for Craftsmen (1958). Society 
of Connecticut Craftsmen, 17 S. Main St., 
W. Hartford, Conn. Pp. 16. Paper, $1.00. 

Japanese Jnk-Paintinc, Ryukyu Saito. Clias. 
E. Tuttle, Rutland, Vt. Pp. 96. $3.75. 

Modelinc with Balsa, Ron Warring. Ster¬ 
ling Publishing, 419 4th Ave., New’ York 16. 
Pp. 48. $250. 

New Things to Draw and How to Draw 
Them, Doug Anderson. Dodd, Mead, & Co., 
342 4th Ave., New York. Pp. 56. $2.75. 

Oricami (Japanese paper folding), Isao 
Honda. McDowell, Obolensky, 219 E. 61st 
St., New York 21. Pp. 37. $3.95. 

Relicious Ideas for Arts and Crafts, Rus¬ 
sell and Ruth Barbour. Christian Education 
Press, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2. Pp. 
95. Spiral bound, $2.50. 

Sculpture: Techniques in Clay, Wax, 
Slate, Frank Eliscu. Chilton Co., 56th & 
Chestnut, Philadelphia 39. Pp. 192. $7.50. 

Sketching with the Felt-Tip Pen, Henry 


C. Pitz. Viking Press, 625 Madison Ave n 
New York 22. Pp. 64. $2.95. 

What Shall We Draw? Adrian Hill. Emer¬ 
son Books, 251 W. 19th St., New York 11. 
Pp. 64. $250. 

What You Need Is Art. Yes? Dorothy 
Kaucher. Pageant Press, 101 5th Ave., New 
York 3. Pp. 8*1. $3.00. 

Woodcuts, John R. Biggs. Sterling Publish¬ 
ing, 419 4th Ave. New’ York 16. Pp. 206. 
$4.95. 

Workshop of Your Own, Martha Lincoln 
and Katherine Torrey. Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 2 Park St., Boston, Mass. Pp. 148. $250. 

Games, Holidays, Parties, Puzzles 

Adventure of Chess, The, Edward Lasker. 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 296. Paper, $1.45. 

Amusements in Mathematics, H. E. Dude- 
ney. Dover Publications, 180 Varick St, 
New York 14. Pp. 258. Paper, $1.25. 

Art of Chess, The, (rev. ed.), James Mason. 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 378. Paper, $1.85. 

Attack and Counterattack in Chess, Fred 
Reinfeld. Barnes & Noble, 105 5th Ave., 
New’ York 3. Pp. 154. Paper, $1.25. 

Canterbury Puzzles, Tiie, H. E. Dudeney. 
Dover Publications, 180 Varick St., New 
York 11. Pp. 255. Paper, $1.25. 

Christmas Holidays Around the World, 
John B. Ray. Comet Press, 200 Varick St., 
New York 14. Pp. 69. $2.50. 

Games and Fun for Parties, Sylvia K. 
Magcr. Arco Publishing, 480 Lexington 
Ave., New* York 17. Pp. 44. $2.00. 

Gentle Art of Mathematics, The, Dan 
Pedoe. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 143. $350. 

Handbook of Christmas Decoration, A, 
Dorothy Waugh. Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 143. $3.95. 

Instructions to Young Chess Players, H. 
Golombek. Pitman Publishing, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. Pp. 152. $3.25. 

Let’s Have a Picnic (manual and kit), Betty 
Jennings and Irving Richter. Organization 
Services, Inc., 8259 Livernois, Detroit 4, 
Mich. $1.00. 

Mathematical Puzzles of Sam Loyd, Martin 
Gardner, Editor. Dover Publications, 180 
Varick St., New’ York 14. Pp. 165. Paper, 
$ 1 . 00 . 

Mathematical Recreations of Lewis Car- 
roll (2 vols.). Dover Publications, 180 
Varick St.. New’ York 14. Unpaged. $150 
each. 

Mathematics (Numbers, Symbols and 
Space), Irving Adler. Golden Pres9, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20. Pp. 56. $50. 

Party Book, Jane Adams. E. P. Dutton, 300 
4th Ave., New’ York 10. Pp. 128. $3.25. 

Social Games for Recreation (2nd ed.), 
Evelyne Borst and Elmer D. Mitchell. Ron¬ 
ald Press, 15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 
3*18. $5.50. 

Watson’s Classic Book on the Play of the 
Hand at Bridce (new ed.), Louis H. Wat¬ 
son. Barnes Sc Noble, 105 5th Ave., New 
York 3. Pp. 475. $2.25. 

When St. Nicholas Got Back, Samuel White 
Patterson. Comet Press, 200 Varick St, 
New’ York 14. Pp. 37. $2.00. 

Word Game Book, The, William and Mary 
Morris. Harper & Bros., 49 W. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 270. $3.95. 
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• Hluc heavy simulated leather stamped in gold 
• Each holds one \ear’s issues 

I Extra sets of looped rods available separately 

for §.65 per set] 

RECREATION MAGAZINE 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirty 
davs before the date of the issue with which it is to take 

4 

effect. if possible, in order to receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or post office form 22S to: 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
o WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The post offiee will not forward copies uuless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplieate copies cannot be sent. 



CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE! 

Whatever your requirements, youUl find the right craft 
at the right price . Many popular crafts are^ available in 
individual kits and bulk-packed for institutions at lower \ 
prices . 

Free craft instruction movies arc available to groups. 
Free demonstrations of crafts are given upon request; 
free craft instruction is available at all our stores and 
annual Craft Clinics for individuals, craft teachers, camp 
counselors, etc. 

Write for free copy of Craft Chatter, 12-page magazine 
of information and instruction. Write for free 64~page 
illustrated catalog of over 30 crafts, including mosaics. 

ADVERTISING DEPT. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 


P. O. BOX 1643-R 


FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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Look to MacGregor first for the finest in all sports equipment. 
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FREE ENGRAVING 
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routable 


recreation that entertains more people 

in less space... 



Roller skating is a sport enjoyed by the 
young in heart. A gym, hall or any other 
smooth surface makes a fine skating area, 
and there is no damage to the floor if 
proper skates are used. Little equipment is 
needed . . . little supervision is required. 
That’s why more and more schools and 
churches have roller skating programs— 
and many of them make money by charging a 
nominal fee for skating. Write today for 
free information. 


New Rubber-Plastic Wheels ore kind fo gym floors 

Not only do these new Duryte rubber-plastic wheels 
outwear others, they give the skater more traction 
and smoother rolling. They are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch the floors. Write for free details on 
roller skating programs and skating equipment. 
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RING DING. Chrome yellow welded steel. 
Suggests conning towers, lookout posts, etc. 
For ages 3 to 7. 5275. 


A NEW 


PLAYGROUND 


CONCEPT 


PC A equipment encourages creative, 
imaginative play by suggesting dra¬ 
matic settings such as treetops, jungles 
and space ships. It provides all types of 
exercise . . stimulating the child to do 
the moving instead of the equipment. 
Individual PCA pieces handle large 
groups of children at one time .. result¬ 
ing in lower cost per playing child . . 
and substantial savings in land. The 
absence of free-swinging, moving ele¬ 
ments eliminates accident hazards. Cor¬ 
rosion-resistant materials and compact 
plans keep maintenance to a minimum. 

PCA Playscapes are complete, com¬ 
pact '‘packaged’* landscaped play* 
grounds for 65 to 250 or more children 
— including preselected equipment, 
site plan, typical specifications, all in¬ 
stallation drawings. Long range play¬ 
ground plans are developed for any 
budget to include initial site prepara¬ 
tion, a basic equipment selection and 
subsequent additions on a piece or 
group basis. 


BIG RANGER STATION. Smooth, white re¬ 
inforced concrete ’‘trees*' with colored plat¬ 
forms. One of 6 age-graded Magic Forest 
designs for ages 18 months to 13 years. “Big 
ranger station" holds up to ten 5 to 10-year 
olds.. $785. 


CLIFF CLIMBER. Pressed-steel, hexagonal 
“poly blocks*’ with bright colored aluminum 
tread plates. Preassembled to form bridges, 
cliffs, mountains, walls, gates and entrances. 
Above: ’cliff climber” for ages 7 to 13. 
$175. 



TUNNEL, (in foreground). Permanently 
colored, anodized aluminum bars. Sways 
slightly, suggests jungle vines, Tarzan. For 
ages 5 to 10 years. $500. 



MONKEY CAGE. Same type of construction 
as “tunnel**. Safely handles a large number 
of children in small space. For ages 3 to 6. 
$*180. 


NEW 48-PAGE CATALOG 

Send for free 48-page equipment cata¬ 
log describing 32 basic PCA equipment 
designs and Playscape layouts. 


PLAYGROUND 

CORP. 

OF AMERICA 

DEPT. R-10, 5 UNION SQ., NEW YORK 3 


VISIT OUR BOOTH AT THE NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 


October 1959 


When writing lo our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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What would 
you do if you 
were faced with 


these situations in your 
recreation department? 


. . . There is little contoct between teen-ogers of low 

income housing developments and those living out¬ 
side in o middle-income neighborhood despite the 

foct thot both groups ottend the some high school. 
Mutuol distrust threotens to leod to serious antago¬ 
nism, ond the community appeols for your help. 

. . . A Nisei (Japonese-Americon) club of 15 to 17 
year-old boys runs into frequent conflict with a group 
of Nisei, Negro ond Mexicon Americans from on- 
other areo. Both groups were vying for prestige, ond 
the friction between them results in serious fighting. 


REACHING OUT IN RECREATION 

A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO HUMAN RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 

Gives you 

reol life examples 
solutions thot hove worked 
generol principles you con opply 

Authors—JAY B. NASH, Executive Secretory, New York Slole As- 
sociotion for HPE&Rj MILO F. CHRISTIANSEN, Superintendent of 
Recreotion, District of Columbio; DAN W, DODSON, Director, 
Center for Humon Relotions ond Community Studies, New York 
University. 

Published by—School of Educotion, New York University, ond 
Division of Youth Services, The Americon Jewish Committee 

24 pp $.20 per copy quontlty prices on request 

Order from— 

Division of Youth Services 

Institute of Humon Relotions 

165 Eost 56th Street, N. Y. 22, N. Y. 

Also on sole ot 

41st Nationol Recreation Congress, Chicago 
Notionol Recreation Associotion Book Center 


A WORD of WELCOME- 

W elcome TO Chicago and the 41st National Recreation 
Congress! I extend this welcome to you personally, as 
a native of Chicago; on behalf of the Board of Direc¬ 
tors and staff of the National Recreation Association, as 
the Association’s executive director; and on behalf of the 
Congress Policy Committee, as chairman for the 1959 Con¬ 
gress. As you know, this year’s meeting is sponsored by 
the National Recreation Association and the American Rec¬ 
reation Society, with cooperation of the Chicago Board of 
Education, Chicago Park District, Council for the Advance¬ 
ment of Hospital Recreation, Federation of National Pro¬ 
fessional Organizations for Recreation, Illinois Association 
of Park Distr icts, Illinois Recreation Association, and the 
Illinois State Physical Education, Health, and Recreation 
Association. 

To Charles B. Cranford, president of the American Rec¬ 
reation Society, who serves as vice-chairman of the Con¬ 
gress Policy Committee, and to the other members of that 
committee; to Jesse Reynolds, president-elect of the So¬ 
ciety, who serves as chairman of the Congress Program 
Committee, and to the other members of that committee; 
to the many other loyal, hardworking committee and sub¬ 
committee members who have done the detailed planning 
and work for the many sessions; to the Chicago Commit¬ 
tee of the National Recreation Association, and to the 
many sponsors and good friends of the Association in 
the Chicago area; to you who arc the speakers, panel mem¬ 
bers, recorders, and participants in the Congress; and last, 
but not least, to Willard Stone, the Congress secretary, and 
to the stafT members of the National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion and American Recreation Society serving the Congress, 
go the thanks of all of us for making possible what I know 
will be the most outstanding of all National Recreation 
Congresses. 

The 1907 Chicago Congress, the first National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress ever held, marked the birth of the national 
recreation movement. The 1959 Chicago Congress may 
well mark the achievement of maturity by this movement. 
The joint sponsorship of this Congress by the American 
Recreation Society, as the professional fellowship organiza¬ 
tion, and the National Recreation Association, as the serv¬ 
ice organization through which professional and lay-citizen 
participation unite to provide many nationwide services 
in the recreation field, and the joint desire of these two or¬ 
ganizations to welcome all other interested groups to par¬ 
ticipation in the finest possible National Recreation Con¬ 
gresses, at the lowest possible cost to participants, is one 
indication of that maturity. It is my hope, and, I am sure, 
the hope of all of us, this same close working relationship 
between the two organizations will soon be extended to all 
other aspects of the national recreation movement. 

Another indication of the maturity may be found in the 
increasing interest and activity in the field of recreation at 
the national level, such as the following major enterprises: 
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• Flic 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth “to promote opportunities for children and youth 
to realize their full potential for a creative life. . . .” 

• The President’s Council on Youth Fitness and the Presi¬ 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee on the Fitness of Amer¬ 
ican Youth, which just held its 1959 third annual meeting 
with the theme: “Involving Youth in Fitness.” 

• The 1961 W hite House Conference on Aging, which has 
as its theme, “Aging with a Future—Every Citizen’s Con¬ 
cern,” in which recreation will play an important part. 

• The establishment of a National Cultural Center in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., to present and develop “programs for child¬ 
ren and youth and the elderly (and for other age groups 
as well) in music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry. . . 

• The creation of the National Outdoor Recreation Re¬ 
sources Review Commission by Congress “to preserve, de¬ 
velop, and assure accessibility to all American people of 
present and future generations such quality and quantity 
of outdoor recreation resources as will he necessary and de¬ 
sirable for individual enjoyment and to assure the spiritual, 
cultural, and physical benefits that such outdoor recreation 
provides.” 

• Hie nationwide survey of social welfare and recreation 
manpower hy the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor, scheduled for 1960, which will give 
recreation its first national personnel inventory and will 
aid many projects now underway to advance recreation. 


In all these national activities and in the local and state 
activities connected with them the national recreation move¬ 
ment, through your leadership, must play an important part. 

I hope that many of you will be able to attend the special 
Congress meeting on Sunday evening, September 27, at 8:30 
o’clock, being held to discuss these activities, their develop¬ 
ment to date, and our responsibilities in relation to them as 
we face the challenge of Recreation in an Expanding Leisure . 




QA 0/ poiiibU savings C A O/ lyplcot savings 
Ov /O on labor costs! 3v /O on materials 


write today for futt informotton 


I5TAFS0N NiMFAtTIIIHC Cl., lit. 

P. O. »OX CORPUS CHRIST), TIXAf 


the 

LINE 

KING 

proven on track, 
field and course 

In one simple, time-sav¬ 
ing operation, the LINE 
KING cuts and lines 
track, field and golf 
course. A snap to op¬ 
erate . . . saves man¬ 
power. time, moneyl 



tool: to MacGregor first for the finest in off sports equipment . 
The MocGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF • TENNIS 



SAVES SPACE . . . FOLDS FACE TO FACE! 



Easy as 1-2-3 ... for busy institutional worker or harried house¬ 
wife. Folds automatically! Has large wheels on steel chassis; 
solid-edge protected steel frame; built-in, metal-end net; granite- 
hard Formium playing surface. Write today for color catalog. 


SUPERIOR INDUSTRIES CORPORATION 

520 Coiler Street, New York 59, N. Y. • DAyton 9-5100 
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► On United Nations Day. October 
24, there will be concerts dedicated to 
the UN, in all major cities. Be sure to 
check on your own. Also, take part in 
“eating internationally,” as President 
Eisenhower will be doing in the White 
House. The U. /V. Cookbook has been 
revised and now uses ingredients read* 
ily obtainable from local grocers. It 
selb for SI.50 or ten copies for Si.00 
each. For this, and UN Day program 
ideas, get in touch with Ronald David¬ 
son. U. S. Committee for l nited Na¬ 
tions, 375 Park Avenue, New York 22. 

► A NEW policy for PROTECTING rec¬ 
reation, fish and wildlife resources on 
land purchased for federal reservoirs 
has been announced by the Depart¬ 
ments of the Army and the Interior. 
President Eisenhower has approved it 
and it will be carried out in coopera¬ 
tion with federal, state, and local gov¬ 
ernment agencies responsible for im¬ 
proving recreation facilities. 

► New service projects for children. 
Two service projects for this fall avail¬ 
able from the American Friends Serv¬ 
ice Committee, 20 South 12th Street, 
Philadelphia 7, for twenty-five cents per 
packet, are Days of Discovery and 
Friendly Things To Do . Also available, 
for twenty-five cents, is Books Are 
Bridges , a list of books introducing 
children of all races and creeds to each 
other. Tw'enty-five or more copies are 
twenty cents. 

► Nearly two thousand construction 
projects involving $96,459,000 have 
been completed for the improvement 
of the nation’s national park facilities 
since the Mission 66 program of the 
National Park Service was launched 
three years ago, according to a recent 
report by Secretary of the Interior Fred 
A. Seaton. National Park Service Di¬ 
rector Conrad L. Wirth states that the 
ten-year Mission 66 program of park 
conservation and development, 
launched July 1, 1956, “is now reach¬ 
ing maturity in its effectiveness.” It is 
interesting to note that during the year 
$2,400,000 was made available for land 


acquisition, of which 78,816 acres of 
inholdings were acquired by purchase, 
donation, transfer or exchange. 

► Delegates! If you need know-how 
for planning, printing, or publishing 
bulletins, programs, an annual report, 
promotion flyers, and so on, don’t miss 
the Congress workshop on “Making 
Publications More Effective,” sched¬ 
uled for your very first afternoon, Mon¬ 
day, September 28, at2:00p.M. Ex¬ 
perienced speakers from the publishing 
field will fill you in on techniques and 
a practical demonstration of the “Use 
of the Graphic Arts in Publications” 
will be given by a specialist at 3:30. 

► On Friday, October 2nd, another 
Congress session on working with the 
aged in nursing homes, hospitals, day 
centers, or other institutions is a must 
for you, if you are working with this 
group. Excellent speakers, exciting pa¬ 
tient demonstrations. 

► Beware of those “cute little” 
motorized cars youngsters seven and 
up—or down—are driving. They can 
be killers! According to the warning 
issued by the National Safety Council, 
“Some of these . . . are so heavily pow¬ 
ered they can go fifty or sixty miles per 
hour.” The Council warned further 
that it is illegal for anyone to drive any 
motor vehicle—including toy cars—on 
public streets or highways without a 
license. This means no one under four¬ 
teen can drive a motorized toy car le¬ 
gally in any state, unless special laws 
are enacted. 

► Fire Prevention Week is October 
4 through 10. Check your prevention 
and protection equipment. To help you, 
the Fire Equipment Manufacturers’ As¬ 
sociation publishes the twenty-four- 
page F.E.M.A. Handbook of Safety 
Codes , giving information on inspect¬ 
ing, protecting, and maintaining, re¬ 
charging all types of fire extinguishers. 
It is based on and consistent with the 
standards of the National F ire Protec¬ 
tion Association and costs one dollar. 


CUT-OUT LETTERS 

OF DURABLE COLORED CARDBOARD 


FOR BULLETIN BOARDS 
SIGNS AND DISPLAYS 

WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLES 

• SAVES TIME 

’’ • NEATER 

• ECONOMICAL 

• ORDER BY MAIL 

Sotisfoclion Guaranteed 
or your money bock 


MUTUAL AIDS 

Dept. 123. 1946 Hillhorst Ave. 

Los Angeles 27 , Californio 

PLEASE RUSH THE FOLLOWING: (Postpaid) 

□ 2*' CAPITALS in sets of 180 letters num¬ 
bers and signs, @ $1.00/set—See colors 
below: 

B Red Q Green Q Blue 

Black Q Yellow J White 

□ 1%” Manuscript style, In sets of 240 let¬ 
ters and signs, @ $ 1.00/set—See colors 
below i 

B Red Q Green 0 Blue 

Black (J Yellow (j White 

□ 4’* CAPITALS in sets of 150 letters, num¬ 
bers and signs, @ 52.00/set—See colors 
below: 

B Red □ Green Q Blue 

Black □ Yellow 0 White 

□ 1” CAPITALS with reusable adhesive in 
sets of 200 letters, numbers & signs (heavy 
paper) (* $l.F*0/set. 

□ Red Q White Q Black 

0 Re-Usable two-sided plastic adhesive (no 
damage to walls) <S> $1.00/pack. 

□ ENCLOSED IS A CHECK OR CASH 


FOR 

$...or 0 C.O.D. 

Nam* 

- — • ..•• .*««••••••• • • • ••*••#«•••— • .••••*«•. 

Addraii 

V ... .... ...a* ...... . 

City „ ..State ... 




Shufflehoard 


Fun For Everyone! 

From 8 to 80 here is exciting recrea¬ 
tion for ell ages . . . keen enjoyment 
for players end spectetors. 

Rugged, Dimco FreeGlide Shuffle- 
board sets are available for both out¬ 
door end indoor installation. 

Easy to install • . . low in upkeepl 

Write today for colorful folder, "Let*s 
Play Shufflehoard/* containing com¬ 
plete information on court layout and 
equipment. 

DIMCO-GRAY COMPANY 

205 EAST SIXTH STREET 
DAYTON 2, OHIO 
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MONOPOLY® 

TtdA-mjrk f* rtd* ttfj/f rwjJimf {Jit tfhifmtnt. 


The world's Number One game — and no 
wonder! ErtryMy % every age enjoys Parker's 
world-famous real estate trading game. It's 
action-packed and provides hours of excitement, 
thrills and fun galore! $4.00, $5 00 



CAREERS® 

T^dit'mdtk /*r $.•*"** #/ fddlt . 


£ok Mec teaMon.., 

PnefaxaCion ... 

SiwiJ 

THE TOP CHOICE IS 



£jPince 4887 


Adults and teen-agers alike love this lively, 
timely success game that lets you set your own 
secret goal . . . adventure into fascinating fields 
of your own choosing. As exciting as the 
future! $3.00 



RISK® 

’Tfdit'mjtfk }•* (iKtlwtnldl£dm$ t{*if mint. 

A brand new game that’s really different, daring 
and dynamic; an all-out battle for control of vast 
territories — with the whole world your 
theatre of operations! Involves strategy, skill, as 
well as chance. Fascinating! $7.50 



CLUE® 


THE STANDARD OF EXCELLENCE 





FUN for every taste . . . situation . . . 
and age group .. . FAMOUS PARKER GAMES 




America's favorite mystery game! Every player's 
a “private eye" tracking down six suspects and 
a houseful of baffling clues. It's intriguing fun 
and Mfftrtnt each time it's played! $3-50 


PARKER BROTHERS, INC. SALEM, MASSACHUSETTS 

200 Fifth Ave., New York — Merchondise Marts, Chicogo and San Francisco, 

Fulton Bank Bldg., Atlanta. 
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Recreational shooting as conducted by 
The National Rifle Association and Its affiliated clubs. 

YEAR ROUND FUN FOR EVERYONE... 

8,000 organizations and 300,000 individual members invite you 
to enjoy the benefits of an exciting all-year program. 


Recreation Leaders: For complete information on America’s 
oldest and most fascinating sport, visit Booth No. 68, or write to: 

NATIONAL RIFLE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 

1600 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Shooting leagues 

All-day matches 

Marksmanship 
instruction courses 

Organized hunting 

Gun collecting 

Rifles, pistols, shotguns 

Amateur gunsmithing 

Reloading your own 
ammunition 

Trophies and awards 

Shooting range plans 

Local, state, regional, 
national and 
international 
competition 
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Ed i torial 


A 


Recreation is many things to many people. All agree that it should he pleasurable . 


CONCEPTS 

OF 

RECREATION 

C. Frank Hroeknian 


The term “recreation” is subject to a great variety of interpretations. 
This fact leads to many problems in the acquisition, planning, devel¬ 
opment, and administration of recreation areas, for people of various 
interests visualize different possibilities in identical areas. For example, 
hunters or fishermen, as contrasted with those who wish only to observe 
and study wildlife, are rarely in agreement on the recreation values of 
an area. The desires of skiers and nonskiers are often incompatible; and 
those who desire ready access to remote regions—and convenient ac¬ 
commodations when they get there—have distinctly different points 
of view from wilderness enthusiasts. 

Such differences of opinion, resulting from lack of uniformity in 
general objectives, as well as from an incomplete understanding of 
the overall picture, are further complicated by the fact that the recrea¬ 
tion possibilities of many lands are in direct competition with such 
activities as logging, mining, grazing, production of hydroelectric 
power or water supply, and the development of building sites. . . . 

. . . recreation is many things. It involves any activity participated in, 
any time and anywhere, merely for the enjoyment it affords. Recrea¬ 
tion may be purely physical; it may provide intellectual, esthetic, or 
emotional outlets; or combinations of these. In its broadest sense, it 
encompasses much more than mere physical activity. Second, the way 
spare time is used is very definitely individual in nature. Any activity 
that serves as recreation for one person may be work—or a bore—for 
another. 

Further, recreation needs vary at different times with specific in¬ 
dividuals. They not only change during periods of one’s life, in 
accordance with physical ability and intellectual capacity, but often 
with different periods in one day, depending upon personal moods. 
The rewards of recreational activities, whatever their nature, depend 
upon the degree to which they provide outlets for personal interests: 
physical development, mental improvement, cultural growth, or social 
adjustment, not attainable in one’s daily routine. Third, while proper 
use of spare time may be beneficial, improper spare-time activities can 
be affecting a lifetime. . . . 

In our definition of recreation, the word “pleasurable* recognizes 
that recreation is fun. Maximum release from routine accrues to the 
individual only if he voluntarily selects some spare-time activity be¬ 
cause of the pleasure it offers. Rut recreation should do more. .. . Con¬ 
structive activities can enrich, broaden, and develop individual capa¬ 
bilities and gratify man’s natural desire for new and more satisfying 
ways of life. Indeed, more than a few individuals credit their interest 
in a particular vocation to an idea planted during their early years by 
inspired direction in some sort of recreation program. # 


Mr. Brockman is professor of forestry. University of Washington, Se¬ 
attle; a former park natnralist, National Park Sendee; and has worked 
with the Washington State Parks and Recreation Commission in setting 
up interpretative programs and /iin.rfii/us in state parks . This excerpt is 
from his recent hook, Recreational Use of Wild Lands (McGraw-Hill), 
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Saf-Ha 


the NEW low cost 


TENNIS COURT 


Cushioned for 
Comfort and Safety 

Now the famous Saf*Pla, used for 
rubberizing playgrounds, has also been 
successfully adapted far surfacing 
tennis courts. Recreation Directors and 
School Executives who know about the 
safety, convenience and weather resist¬ 
ance of Saf-Pla will be interested in 
knowing that the tennis courts hove 
all these advantages and mare. The 
life of the court will be increased be¬ 
cause Saf-Pla can be applied aver any 
existing hard surface . . . and in mast. 
cases, even badly deteriorated ones.. 
Tennis players will appreciate the 
surer footing af rubber an rubber, as 
well as the attendant foot-ease 
brought about by this resilient surface. 
The uniform bounce plus the safety 
factor in the event af a fall are addi¬ 
tional reasons why your tennis court 
should be surfaced with Saf-Pla. 



Sof-PIo photograph* token ot Agossiz Crete, 
Delowore Pork, Buffolo, N. Y. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
No. 16 


I). S. RUBBER RECLAIMING CO., INC. 

P.O. BOX 365 BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 



Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 

to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street, New 

York 11—so that your ideas, opinions and attitudes 

may be exchanged with others on the wide range oj 

subjects of concern to us all . Here is your chance to 

agree or disagree with the authors of our articles . 

Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words . 

_ Tk* FJttnrc 


Our Pakistan Counterparts 

Sirs: 

I recently went through a copy of 
your fine and informative journal and 
was really thrilled to find the progress 
that happy and richly cultured America 
has made, even in so many specialized 
branches of recreation. As a brother 
recreation worker, and the only profes¬ 
sional employee of the Pakistan Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, I con¬ 
gratulate you all for this wonderful 
progress in spreading the message of 
joy through RECREATION. 

Pakistan is marching towards a rapid 
industrialization. The life in the rural 
areas is quite colorful, pleasant, and 
richly cultured. But the growing town¬ 
ships are congested and unhealthy, es¬ 
pecially in the industrial workers’ col¬ 
onics, and these are consequently 
gloomy. Leisure time is increasing but 
the only popular source of passive rec¬ 
reation is the commercial movie. Radio 
is within the reach of middle-class peo¬ 
ple only. Owing to the conventional 
purdah system, women are segregated, 
and social groups are purely masculine 
and dull. 

Active recreation activities arc devel¬ 
oping, in their very primary' stages, in 
quite a disorganized manner. The tra¬ 
ditional and foreign sources of recrea¬ 
tion are becoming popular; but a lot of 
work has to be done to organize them. 

NBA of Pakistan has a great task 
ahead. . . . Authorities have recognized 
the importance of recreation, in its bal¬ 
anced and organized form, as the best 
use of leisure time. In addition to sub¬ 
stantial monetary grants, parks, arts, 
crafts, theaters, and other recreational 
institutions are being promoted and 
patronized by the government and its 
officials. Our National Council of So¬ 
cial Welfare had recently organized a 
training in “Group Work in Recrea¬ 
tion,” with the help of Mrs. H. G. Stell, 
a brilliant American lady, who was here 
with her husband (U.S. Embassy). 

We recently had a National Recrea¬ 


tion Conference in Karachi, which was 
largely attended. Many experts in vari¬ 
ous fields of recreation and the munici¬ 
pal commissioner of Karachi addressed 
the conference. 

NRA of Pakistan has published sev¬ 
eral booklets in local language, and is 
issuing a monthly News Bulletin cover¬ 
ing news and features about recreation 
in our country. It has also employed 
a trained professional worker in its 
headquarters to assist the secretary in 
his work (fortunately myself). 

Interesting news, publications, maga¬ 
zines, ideas, advice, and suggestions 
from fellow'recreation w orkers in Amer¬ 
ica are most welcome and will be very 
benefiting. 

Iqbal H. Zuberi, Recreation Assist¬ 
ant, National Recreation Association 
oj Pakistan. 

Preconception 

Sirs: 

Waterford Township. Michigan, par¬ 
ticipated this summer in the Interna¬ 
tional Exchange Program in Recrea¬ 
tion. Our visitor, from Asia, came for 
one week. He was educated, informed, 
and very interesting. His visit provided 
a very worthwhile experience for our 
community and brought to public focus 
the importance of recreation. 

Our visitor revealed an interesting 
preconception of the U.S.A. . . . Before 
coming to America he believed we were 
all alcoholics, that people would be 
drunk in the streets. He said this im¬ 
pression was made during the w T ar by 
U.S. military personnel stationed in his 
country. Upon visiting the U.S. and 
living in our cities, he discovered he 
was wrong. 

Do not underestimate the importance 
of the International Exchange Program 
in Recreation! 

Thomas Belton, Recreation Direc¬ 
tor, Waterford Township Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation, Drayton Plains , 
Michigan. 

(Continued on Page 312) 
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A new concept (or 

HEALTH 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

RECREATION 
plus SAFETY! 


"The child’s interests fend toward motor acts,” 

*’lf the individual has been active throughout childhood and 
youth maximum fitness is achieved earlier." 

From JOHPER and 
Journal of rtt* A, M. A 


YOUR RESPONSIBILITIES . . . whether as instructor, super¬ 
visor, coach, director, principal, superintendent ... to 
provide healthful recreation and effective physical educa¬ 
tion . . . are often made complex and difficult by the fact 
that children's interests are so strongly ‘ ‘toward motor acts’ ’. 

SAFETY AT PLAY is no simple matter when gyms and play¬ 
grounds are crowded with active youngsters. The Cosom 
SAFE-T-PLAY idea grew out of your need to prevent 
physical injury as you promote physical fitness. 

THE LIGHTNESS AND RESILIENCE of Polyethylene make 
Cosom bats, balls and other equipment SAFE for even 
first grades and yet challenging to the skill and strength of 
high school students and adults. Because of these unique 
qualities, SAFE-T-PLAY Scoops, Bats, Balls and Bowlite 0 
(regulation bowling that needs no costly alleys) are now in 
daily use, indoors and outdoors, by schools, colleges, play¬ 
grounds, recreation departments, churches, hospitals and 
institutions all across America. 


SAFE-T-PLAY PRODUCTS are made of 



unbreakable rugged, resilient yet 
feather-light Polyethylene plastic; safe 
for indoor play, weather-proof and 
long-lived for outdoors. 


Ask your 
school 
supply 
dtolor 
or writ* 
Cosom 
for your 
copy 


COSOM 


-£c>«*o^ 

SAFE-T-MT»j 


INDUSTRIES, INC. 

MINNEAPOLIS 16, MINN. 



Game teaches accurote throwing ond timing with Scoops. 



Batter gets a hit in game of Scoop Diamond ball. With 
the 30" Sofe-T-Bat, this game can be enjoyed by 
odults os well as youngsters. 



Teoch regulation bowling with Bowlite. 
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Program Aids 

NOTHING— But nothing builds better Pro¬ 
grams ond more participotion Ihon Pro¬ 
gram Aids. They ore widely endorsed and 
hoiled as unique ond unporolleled or- 
gonizatian and promotion tools. 

• ERASO* Posters A Charts 

• SPOT AWARDS* Trophies & Cups 

• PLAYMASTER* Coaching Aids 

e SCORE-KING* Magnetic Scoreboord 
e RECORD-MASTER *“Holl-of Fome" Displays 

• Executive Scheduling Kits 

• lie us OIF WRITE FOR CATALOG TO — 


THE PROGRAM AIDS CO., INC. 

Dept. R, SSO Sth Aye., N. Y. 36, N. Y. 


Letters 


(Continued from page 310 ) 

New Spirit of Halloween 

Sirs: 

A tiny boy told Scrooge of the spirit 
of Christinas and I should like to tell 
of the new spirit of Halloween. I know 
that many children all over the world 
agree with me in feeling that UNICEF 
Day is wonderful. I am a teen-ager 
now, hut I remember well the great kick 
1. as a child, received from collecting 
pennies for the children less fortunate 
than I—particularly during those years 
when dressing up had lost its thrill and 
candy made my face break out. I was 
not collecting . . . for a ’‘foreign char¬ 
ity'’; even then I realized children are 
children above all else and that it is not 
right for them to go hungry. 

There is no “pressure” on the young¬ 
sters to collect for UNICEF. It is en¬ 
tirely voluntary and does not take away 
any of the fwn of this holiday. \\ lien 
onr stomachs ached from the candy, 
our hearts felt good. Can't you see that 
making October 31st UNICEF Day has 
given a new and greater meaning to the 
spirit of Halloween? 

Judith J. Ireland, (Reprinted from 

The Rye Chronicle. Rye , IS etv York), 


Reflections Upon Re-reading 

Sirs: 

I have just taken the time to go back 
to my June issue of Recreation and re¬ 
read and notice some of the more inter¬ 
esting items, as far as I am concerned. 

May I comment, and most favorably 
so, on the article by Elvira Del any, 
‘"Here Today—Gone Tomorrow?” As 
a member of the National Parks Asso¬ 
ciation and The Wilderness Society, as 
well as the National Recreation Associ¬ 
ation, I am pleased to see space given 
this important current problem. With¬ 
out these areas that are being swallowed 
up. where can we promote recreation 
activities and family unity and enjoy¬ 
ment? 

The article by Mr. Stocker may be 
of interest to some of your readers, but 
1 can t help but feel, that for many, not 
too strong a point of the joys and bene¬ 
fits of camping may have been given. 
Further, I question the up-to-date fig¬ 
ures given on costs. I realize the gen¬ 
eral public does not read this magazine 
but those who may pass on this inform¬ 
ation can well give false impressions. 
1 find that in various areas of the coun¬ 
try costs can vary considerably. Avail¬ 
ability is a problem—how to help mem¬ 
bers find sources. 

For a holiday on horseback don’t 


Topl-Takl 
Table Games 


the Perfect Answer 
to your recreation 
problem! . . . 


Loved by young and old alike and appreciated by recreation leaders 



Proven by experience — in the 
YMCA, NYC Housing Authority, 
U.S. Army Service Clubs, and 
mony other yauth organizations, 
schools and hospitols. 


• Yeors of exciting fun for so 

littlel Combination Topl-Tok! 

(2 in I) gome .$17.95 

Seporate Topi ond Tokl 

games . $31.85 

f.o.b. Cleveland 


TOPL-TAKL IS MADE AND SOLD BY 

«■ W. D. GRIFFIN CO.— 

5927 EUCLID AVE. CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 

•Write for brochure describing other games 


thar’s gold 


| in thet 
thar 

grab- 

. bag 
bonanza 

F—‘ « 

2 EVER-POPULAR SONGS FOR JUST $1 00 

Here's your chance to find out about National's great 
slide "library'* ... If you act FAST! WHILE THEY LAST 
just one dollar buys this "GRAB-BAG BONANZA" group 
of 2-top hit songs! (all 2Va" x 4") Worth lots more! 
Send for listing now!! 

800 ALL-TIME ALLTIMERS ALSO AVAILABLE! 

Yep, 800 different songs as listed in our new free 
catalog! Yours .for just... 

50 ( per 2" x 2" slide $1 per 3L4" x 4 M slide 

SEND FOR FREE CATALOG! 

*CLUB SONG SPECIAL: $1“ per slide (2 M x 2 M ) 

Your Organization's "theme song" conveniently and 
permanently recorded on slides! 

keep 'em singing and you ll keep 'em happy! 


national studios 

42 West 48th St. New York 36 JU 2-1926 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying top prices far law 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 


Leased FREE ta responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine for FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet—7!6 x 8Vs x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 1 20 balls— 
dispenses each far 10<. Choice of 3 grades af 
tap quality balls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place paddies, nets, etc. No risk guarantee. Send 
far free falder: “Stop Wasting Their Time." 



Honeycomb Candles 

FOR GIFTS OR PROFITS 


SLOW, NO DRIP, CLEAN, BURNING 


A natural for COMMUNITY CENTERS . . . 
As seen on the JACK PAAR Show. 



In stunning colors from boos wo* faundotions. 
They’re eosy to male*. Just roll ’*m ... no 
molting! 

CANDLE KIT NO. 1 —will male* os mony os 
48-2" condlet or 6 giant 16" b*outi«s. Kit 
Includes 3 sH**ts af han«ycomb wax 
II* x 16") In osst. colors, wlcklng, 
trimmings ond Instructions. 

CANDLE KIT NO. 2 — mar* thon 3 
tlm*s the material of Kit No. 1 ... 


$ 5.00 


Write Far Free fnsfruef/an Catalog 

Add JO% Jar pa*la|i> — Jar m1»i tax 
if applicablm 


CLEVELAND CRAFTS CO. 

4707-J Euclid Av*. Cleveland 3, Ohio 

S832 Chicago Av*. Chicago 51, 111. 

4 last 16th St. New York 3. N.Y. 


forget American Forestry Association’s 
Trail Riders of the Wilderness for ex¬ 
cellent opportunities. 

I). II. SliEDD, Dcs Moines, Iowa. 

New Ideas for Delinquents? 

Sirs: 

I am making an appeal to recreation 
directors of state or private agencies 
working with boys, aged twelve to 
seventeen, who have been removed from 
their homes because of delinquency ac¬ 
tions. 

I would like to hear of new ideas in 
programing, activities that have special 
therapeutic value, and books or pam¬ 
phlets that have been helpful in work¬ 
ing with this type of boy. (See ‘‘Camp¬ 
ing Therajry for Delinquents ,” Recre¬ 
ation, March , 1959, page 105.) 

George E. Benbow, Recreation Di¬ 
rector, Boys* Village, Inc., Smith- 
ville , Ohio . 

Home Play Booklet 

Sirs: 

I have used the NR A booklet Home 
Play on so many different occasions, 
and with sueh satisfaction and pleasure, 
that I wanted to write to the National 
Rcereation Association so that you 
would know how mueh I have appreci¬ 
ated this booklet. I do not know the 
author or whether it was a group of 
authors who wrote it, but I have appre¬ 
ciated it so mueh that I feel I must write 
to someone. 

Mrs. Marion Wood Huey, Assistant 
Superintendent of Recreation, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 

• Home Play, a 95-page paperbook, 
is available from the N.R.A. Book Cen¬ 
ter for $1.00. 

Fine Service Record 

Sirs: 

Your magazine has a fine record of 
service to countless educators. You 
have always tried to acquaint your 
readers with the best literature avail¬ 
able in their particular interests. 

Paul A. Sims, Editorial Department , 
Interstate Printers and Publishers, 
Inc., Danville, Illinois. 

Volunteers 


Sirs: 

I want to congratulate you on the re¬ 
cent publication Developing Volunteers. 
I think it is outstanding and one of the 
most detailed and helpful reports that 
I have seen. Please extend my com¬ 
mendations to all those who made this 
fine report possible. 

Sara M. McCaulley, Executive 
Director , Colony House , Brooklyn , 
New York. 



,A, 


Superior Design, 
Construction and 
ORMANCE 


far greater 
strength and 
SAFETY! 


PLAYGROUND 
AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 


The wise choice of experienced 
buyers for nearly half a century. 




WRITE FOR LITERATURE 



AMERICAN 


PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


worlds ia*gcst MAMUTACrutm or fm 

PARK. ftCNC, PLAYGROUND, SWIMMINO 
POOL AND ORCSSMG ROOM tOWMCMT 





NEW AND IMPROVED 


RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shaker In Hepper tor 
Constant Flow. 


Adjustable Contrel an 
Handle. 


SAVES TIME AND 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R for booklet on four of/ter models 
M. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF. 



J c y/ ro 

BASKETBALL 
STEEL CHAIN 
NETS 

3 Years Guarantee! 
outdoors or Indoors 


Alta featuring Jmyfra't caitam built 


•"NYLON MSKETMU NETS 4 MU CARRIERS 
^ALUMINUM MULTIPURPOSE STANDARDS 
^TSTHERMU POLES 4 PADDLC SETS 
•"WATER MSKETMLL STANDARDS 
•^ALUMINUM RATTING TEES 


* Send far Free Catalog 


JAYFRO ATHLETIC SUPPLY CO. 


Depl. R, Box 1065, NEW LONDON, CONN. 
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CHICAGO 

WELCOMES 



Chicago , once the city of Mrs. O' Leary s cow and the 
great fire of 1871, now the second largest city in the United 
States, welcomes you . The Congress Policy and Program 
Planning Committees, Local Arrangements Committee , 
Chicago Park and School Districts, old acquaintances and 
colleagues, Congress exhibitors, and o//ier friends of rec¬ 
reation welcome you to this city of beautiful parks and an 
excellent park-recreation program — and, to the 41st Na¬ 
tional Recreation Congress! 

When you have registered and unpacked, settle down with 
us for a second, while we point out some of the things you 
will not ivanl to miss . Take a careful look at the charts , 
maps, and pictures on these pages, and keep this copy of the 
magazine in your pocket for ready reference. Check it for 


PLACES OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 


The “Windy City as it is ealled, earned its nieknanie 
because of the strong winds from Lake Michigan. ( Occa¬ 
sionally, in winter, it was necessary to aid pedestrians by 
stretching ropes across Michigan Boulevard which parallels 
the lake.) So, hold on to your hat, and let’s go— 

Generally, the lakeside areas are the most interesting, 
although there are many fine parks to the west. If you want 
a trip by water, sightseeing motor yaehts start from the 
Michigan Avenue Bridge near the Tribune Tower. 

The recreatiou needs and interests of the city are served 
by the Chicago Park District, the Board of Education, and 
the Forest Preserve District of Cook County. The Local 
Arrangements Committee of the Congress (inquire at the 
Congress Information Desk) will be only too happy to tell 
you what to see in addition to the things that will beeovered 
by the official Congress Tour (sec “Tours,” page 318). The 
intellectual interests of Chicago are served, in great part, 
by a number of universities, among them the University of 
Chicago, University of Illinois, Northwestern, and Loyola. 

See the Things Thev Talk About 

C 1 mr 

The Chicago Natural History Museum, often called the Field 
Museum, lies in historic and beautiful Grant Park, near the 
offices of the Chieago Park District at 14th Boulevard. Par¬ 
ticularly noteworthy are its relics and presentations of Amer¬ 
ican Indian life. Its Hall of Man contains Malvina Hoff¬ 
man’s famous sculptures of the raees of mankind. 

A short distance away is the magnifieent John G. Shedd 
Aquarium. From here it is only a short way, on foot or by 
bus, out onto a peninsula in the lake, to the jewel-like Adler 
Planetarium. The view of the lake and lakeside parks, and 
the eity, is especially spectacular from this point. 

The Art Institute lies in Grant Park, on Michigan Boule¬ 
vard, and contains one of the world’s great art collections. 


Of unusual charm are Mrs. Thorne’s Miniature Rooms in 
the institute. Adjoining it, to the northeast, is the beautifful 
Kenneth Sawyer Goodman Memorial Theatre and, on its 
southside, Lorado Taft’s Fountain of the Great Lakes. 

In the heart of Grant Park lies the Buckingham Memorial 
Fountain, one of the greatest in the world, whieh features 
night displays with eolored lights. Usually lighted until 
September 30th, this is a memorable sight, and you may 
still have time to see it if you do not delay. 

The “Top of the Rock ” is the name of the observation tower 
on the 45th floor of the Prudential Building where you go to 
“see Chicago from the sky.” It is on the north side of Grant 
Park, at Randolph Street, and open day and night. There 
are other places for views, also, such as the tops of the Board 
of Trade at LaSalle Street and Jackson Boulevard, the Tri¬ 
bune Tower, 435 North Michigan Avenue, and so on. The 
Tribune has stones from many famous buildings in its walls. 
Near it is the striking new Sun-Times Building and Plaza 
where, from the Street, one can see newspapers come off the 
press. 

The Gold Coast, Other Parks 

Where Michigan Boulevard meets the lake at Lake Shore 
Drive is Chicago’s Gold Coast so called because of its wealth 
with famous promenades, shore parks, and beaehes. Of 
course, almost the entire lake front of the eity is a series of 
magnifieent parks. 

Lincoln Park —An unusual chess-and-eheeker pavilion by 
the lake shore was a gift of Laurens Hammond to the eity. 

Among the many fine memorial statues in Lincoln Park 
are those of Hans Christian Andersen, Eugene Field, and 
the famous Lincoln by Daniel Chester French fseulptured 
in studios located on what are now the premises of National 
Recreation Association headquarters in New \ork). In 
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Rectevtion 









what to see or do in your free hours while here, how to get 
from point to point, inside or outside of the hotel, how to 
find your way around Chicago, how to go straight as a hom¬ 
ing pigeon to your meetings in the hotel, how to find the ex¬ 
hibits, or practically anything, anywhere. 

Chicago is the country's leading center of grain and live¬ 
stock trading, a large meat packing depot, home of many 
other large industries, and one of the busiest of the Great 
luikes ports. // has been the site of tu o great icorhTs fairs, 
many a hot political convention y and now , is host to its 
third national recreation congress. The first, a history¬ 
making event, took place here in 1907 under the auspices 
of the Playground Association of America—later to become 
the National Recreation Association as we know it today. 



Adler Planetarium is northernmost feature of Burnham 
Park, located on Lake Michigan, It was the first plane¬ 
tarium of its type in America, occupies an artificial island. 


Distinguished pioneers of the recreation movement and chal¬ 
lenging topics marked an all-star program—Judge Ben 
Lindsay, speaking on the “Relation of Play to Juvenile De¬ 
linquency” ; Jane Addanis of Hull House, on “Public Rec¬ 
reation and Social MoralityJoseph Lee, vice-president 
of the Massachusetts Civic League, on “Play as Training in 
Citizenship”; Dr. Luther //. Gulick, president of the Play¬ 
ground Association, on “Play and Democracy”; and others. 
In 1935, the second national recreation congress held in 
Chicago was again sponsored solely by the Association — 
uhich had now become the National Recreation Association 
—as were all of the congresses of the first fifty years of the 
recreation movement in this country. Today s Congress, as 
we all know, is jointly sponsored (See pages 304-305.) 



Buckingham Fountain is the central attraction of Grant 
Park, often called Chicago’s “front yard.” Fountain is 208 
feet in diameter, has 45,000,000‘Candle-power lighting. 



The Chicago Park District has four public golf courses . 
This one at W a vela ml, right on the lake in Lincoln Park, 
city’s largest park, is one of most beautiful in area. 



Chess pavilion in Lincoln Park has night lighting with 
protected set-in lights operated by automatic time clock. 
It is open on all sides, covered with semicircular roof. 
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Soldier Field Stadium , in Burnham Park on the lakefront, 
seats 110,000. Many special events take place under its 
floodlights , including major sport and music events, pageants . 


Lincoln Park, too, there is the zoo (the Brookfield Zoo is in 
the western suburbs) and the Chicago Historical Society, 
which harbors the famous Lincoln dioramas. 

North of the city in suburban Wilmette, is the striking 
Bahai Temple, on the lake, and nearby, the yacht harbor 
and shore facilities of the Wilmette Park System. 

Jackson Park —One of the finest parks in the city, Jackson 
Park starts at 56th Street, right on the lake, in the Hyde 
Park sector. It was converted into a park for the 1893 
World’s Columbian Exposition under the direction of Fred¬ 
erick Law Olmsted. It may be reached by bus, subway, or 
suburban trains on the Illinois Central (you get these on 
Michigan Avenue at Randolph or Van Buren and at Roose¬ 
velt Road). Near the northern end of the park is the Museum 
of Science and Industry. 

Churches and Temples 

Although the Loop and nearby areas have almost no resi¬ 
dents, there are a number of religious edifices there. Among 
these, for services or for a tourist visit, are: St. Mary’s 
Roman Catholic Church at 9th and Wabash (Chicago’s 
oldest). Near the Morrison are St. Peter’s Roman Catholic 
Church, the Chicago Loop Orthodox Synagogue, and the 
Chicago Methodist Temple. You can’t miss the latter, as it 
is said to be the world’s tallest church. In “Near North” 
one finds the handsome Fourth Presbyterian Church, St. 
James Protestant Episcopal Cathedral, and the Roman Cath¬ 
olic Cathedral of the Holy Name. The impressive Temple 
Sholom is on Lake Shore Drive. 

Hull House —Some may wish to go “Near West” to Hull 
House to see Jane Addams’ famous settlement. The centen¬ 
nial of Miss Addams’ birth will be commemorated next year. 
Miss Addams served on the National Recreation Board from 
1908 to 1914, with such Chicagoans as Mrs. Emmons Blaine, 
Charles R. Crane, Mr. and Mrs. John M. Glenn, Cyrus Mc¬ 
Cormick, Jr., Harold McCormick, Mary McDowell, Harold 
H. Swift, Clement Studebaker, Jr., and Graham R. Taylor. 

Shopping 

There are a number of fine shops in or near the Loop, 
especially along Michigan Avenue. Marshall Fields and 



The Museum of Science and Industry , in Jackson Park , 
housed in one of the structures of 1893 World’s Colum¬ 
bian Exposition , is noted for do-it-yourself exhibits. 


Carson, Pirie, Scott are especially renowned department 
stores. Also outstanding are: The Old County Store (gro¬ 
ceries, candies, and so on), Peacock’s (jewelry), Blum’s 
(gowns), The Merchandise Mart, Kimball’s (music), and 
Finchley (men’s wear). North of the Loop, along Michigan 
and nearby streets, are innumerable shops, large and small. 

Dining in Chicago 

There are a great many restaurants in the Loop area, near 
the Morrison (for Morrison Hotel restaurants, see page 
317) as well as in the “Near Northside*’ area, but the follow¬ 
ing selection has been made by someone who knows them 
first hand. In the Loop are such moderate-price chains as 
Harding, Toflenetti, B&G,and StoufTer. For those who want 
something special, “different,” or who are more discriminat¬ 
ing (try Shrimps de Jongli, probably Chicago’s most noted 
dish; Bismarcks are a breakfast favorite), there are the fol¬ 
lowing: 

The Berghoff —A favorite for those who like German cook¬ 
ing. Moderate prices. 

Blackhaxvk Restaurant —Many Chicagoans consider this the 
best steak house in their city. Reasonable. 

Cafe de Paris —Night club serving excellent French food and 
wines. 

Cape Cod Room , Drake Hotel —Nautical atmosphere, deli¬ 
cious sea food. Expensive. 

Carson Pirie , Scott Department Store —Luncheons “for 
men only.” 

Diana Court —In the Michigan Square Building. 

Don the Beachcomber —Polynesian and Cantonese food, out¬ 
standing South Sea atmosphere. 

HenricTs —Not to be missed, this is probably the oldest 
restaurant in Chicago, filled with old-time charm and mod¬ 
erate in price. 

Jacques French Restaurant —Outstanding in French food, 
outdoor dining in summer. Expensive. 

Le Petit Gourmet —For atmosphere, on a beautiful court. 
Pump Room , Ambassador East Hotel—Most plush restaur¬ 
ant in Chicago, fancy food. Very expensive. 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES YOU 


AROUND THE HOTEL 


Use the floor plans on this page to help you find your way 
around the Morrison. In addition to the floors charted be¬ 
low, the Fourth Floor will also have meeting rooms Number 
427, 429, 432, and 4-10, on the Madison Street Side of the 
hotel. The Terrace Casino and the Cub Room, on the floor 


below the lobby will also be used and can be reached by stair¬ 
ways from the lobby. 

There arc three restaurants in the hotel, the Boston Oyster 
House, the Coffee Shop, and the gay and very popular Carou- 
scl-in-thc-Sky on the Forty-Fourth Floor, high above the city. 



THE MEZZANINE FLOOR —The Hollywood , Embassy , 
Cotillion Rooms , and Promenade , above , have been set aside 
for meeting rooms on this floor . They are most conveniently 
located above the exhibit area and Grand Ballroom , acccs - 
sible by four sets of stairs and three banks of elevators. 





THE FIRST FLOOR —This floor will buzz with activity 
every hour of the day 9 for here you will find the Registration 
Desk , the colorful bazaar of the commercial exhibits , and 
the Resource and Consultation Center—with its displays of 
publications . The Grand Ballroom will also be used . 



THE SECOND FLOOR —The Hospitality and Wives Center 
offers a good place to meet friends or rest your aching feet. 
The Congress 0fjicc in Parlor E; here also is the Press Room. 
In addition , there are two meeting rooms on this floor. 



THE THIRD FLOOR —Dont miss the Educational Exhibits 
here . They arc worth a special trip , if you do not have a 
meeting in any one of the four meeting rooms on this floor: 
the American Cities , Madison , East Area, and Clark Rooms. 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES YOU 


EXHIBITS 


Manufacturers exh ibits 

of recreation equipment are 
on the first floor, right next 
door to the Consultation and 
Resource Center . Spot your 
favorite exhibitor s booth 
on the chart below; names 
are listed according to 
booth number . 



MEETING 

ROOM 


Sooth 

Number 

Exhibitor 

1-6 

Mirocle Equipment Co. 

7-9 

Not'l Pork & Recreation 

10 

Supply Co. 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co. 

12 

Boln Arts & Crofts Co. 

13 

Normon Suck Mfg. Co. 

14 

Peripole Products 

15 

Wenger Music & Equipment 

16 

Cleveland Crofts Co. 

17 

Mexico Forge 

18-19 

Progrom Aids Co. 

20 

Gold Medal Products 

21 

Coca-Colo Co. 

22-23 

Tigrett Industries 

24 

Nat*l Ass*n for Retorded 

25 

Children 

Flxible Co. 

26 

Raven Industries 

27-28 

Seven-Up Co. 

29 

Art Horris 

30 

S & S leather Co. 

31 

Americon Trampoline Co. 

32-33 

Clarin Mfg. Co. 

World's Finest Chocolote 

34 

35 

8olco Athletic Co. 

36-37 

Arnold, Schwinn Co. 

38 

J. B. Sebrell Corp. 

39-40 

Ployground Corp. of 

41 

Amerlco 

Porter Athletic Equipment 

42 

American locker Co. 

43 

Cosom Industries 

44 

Ploy Sculptures 

45-46 

Peter Corver Associotes 

47 

J. E. 8urke Co. 

48 

The Handcrofters 

49 

NRA 

50-51 

Valley Sales Co. 

52 

American 5huffloboord Co. 

53-54 

Sound Triumph Co. 

55-56 

5ico Mfg. Co. 

57-58 

Peter Carver Associotes 

59 

Mognus Craft Moterials 

60 

Notionol Pool Equipment Co. 

61 

Game-Time, Inc. 

62 

5tory Craft & Song 

63 

Encyclopaedia 8rltannlca 


Sooth 

Number 

Exhibitor 

64 

Worldwide Gomes 

65 

Rodio Corp. of America 

65A 

Monroe Sales, Inc. 

66 

Table Soccer, Ltd. 

67 

Commercial Lighting 

68 

Equipment Co. 

Nat‘1. Rifle Ass*n. of 

69 

Americo 

Notional 8owling Council 

70-72 

Americon Ployground 

73 

Device Co. 

Seven-in-One Mfg. Co. 

74 

McFodzeon, Everly & 

75 

Associotes 

U.S. Army Recreotion 

76 

Program 

J. C. Lorson Co. 

77 

Tandy leather Co. 

78 

American Hondicrofts Co. 

79 

Hoany Taw 

80 

Ask Packer 

81 

Rek-O-Kut Co. 

82-83 

Porker 8ros. 

84 

Nissen Trampoline Co. 

85-86 

Pepsi-Colo Co. 

87 

Americon Art Cloy Co. 

88 

Jewel Creations 

89 

Smash 

90 

Moson Candies 

91 

Koloh Game Co. 

92 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 

93 

Horton Hondicroft Co. 

94 

Lignum-Vifae Products 

95-97 

Dudley Sports Co. 

98 

Hide rich & Sradsby Co. 

99-100 

Fihe Enterprises 

101 

Seamless Rubber Co. 

102 

Sun Aired Bog Co. 

103 

Daisy Mfg. Co. 

104 

Jilyn Products 

105 

Skroinko Construction Co. 

106 

Berlin Chapmon Co 

107 

Notional Golf Foundation 

108 

Athletic Institute 

109 

Rawlings Sporting Goods 

110 

Chicago Roller Skote Co. 


THE CONGRESS IN SESSION 



m 

Wtllard Stone 
Congress Sec’y* 


r pDiE following tips supplement infor- 
*** mation in your official Congress pro¬ 


gram: 


A part of the opening general session, 
Monday morning at eleven, in addition to 
the keynote address by Secretary Arthur 
Flemming of the U.S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will he 
devoted to a salute to our 49th and 50th 
states—Alaska and Hawaii (see pages 327-9). Governors’ 
representatives from all states will he asked to stand. 


* * * * 

Plans for the Exhibitors’ Party offer promising festivities 
for Monday evening. Come to the Ballroom, after the even¬ 
ing session, prepared for daneing and surprises. 

* * * * 


Have you ever seen theater-in*the-round? \ou will have 
a chance on Tuesday evening, when the Community Theatre 
of the Chicago Park District presents the Broadway hit, 
The Solid Cold Cadillac , directed by Ruth Waterman 
Sehwartz. 

* * * * 

Wednesday evening will be a “free evening'* and your 
chance to go out on the town, but a promising series of 
drop-in affairs have been planned in the hotel—informal folk 


singing, square dancing, and the like. Keith Clark will be 
on hand with his guitar, from 8:30 on, for example. Keith 
teaches school and heads the recreation department in Otta¬ 
wa, Illinois. He is a balladeer and collector of folk songs. 

• • * * 

We hope this will be a “singing” Congress. The Chicago 
Park District and the W. W. Kimball Company are making 
a portable Kimball organ and an organist available for the 
entire week, and every general session will have prelimin¬ 
ary organ music. Special music programs are also planned. 

Banquets 

There will be two banquets this year. On Tuesday even¬ 
ing, an ARS banquet will present awards to colleagues in the 
professional recreation field. The Congress Banquet and 
Danee will be on Thursday evening and will be a big affair, 
with a stimulating speaker and surprise entertainment. 

Tours 

Two big tours have been arranged for Friday afternoon: 
one to Chieago recreation facilities, the other to the Wilson 
Sporting Goods plant at River Grove. In addition, a series 
of “specialized tours” will be scattered throughout the week, 
—sueh as the stadium setup for Pan American Games, 
Chieago swimming pools, the prodigious storage of costumes 
handled by the Chieago Park District, and so on. These will 
be arranged at the Congress Registration Desk, upon request 
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CHICAGO WELCOMES YOU 


TIPS 

FOR 

CONGRESS 

RECORDERS 



// you are a recorder at a National 
Recreation Congress session or at any 
other conference , let the following tips 
help you: 

^T'iie MOST difficult job the recorder 
has to do is listen. Listening is 
very hard work, especially to listen ob¬ 
jectively and not selectively, hearing 
the things that one wants to hear. The 
most common criticism about record¬ 
ers’ reports is that they reveal more 
about the recorder’s opinions than what 
went on in the discussion. The record¬ 


er’s first rule is: i6 Listen for all points 
and all points of view” 

The second job of a recorder is to 
write a summary of what is said. This 
means just that. A recorder has to 
strike a balance, a summary of a sen¬ 
tence or two, and a verbatim report. 
He or she must contiuually ask himself 
what these reports are to be used for. 

Usually, reports are useful when they 
report a few whole ideas, rather than 
boiled down general summaries of gen¬ 
eralizations. Getting at the kernel of 
an idea is difficult. Report a conclusion , 


particularly where it is unusual or dif¬ 
ferent. Often four or five ideas or con- 
elusions make a report which people 
like to hear. The second rule is: be se¬ 
lective, make it short, but don l boil it 
down beyond recognition. 

The third job of a recorder is to be 
a helpful participant. He has a special 
function to perform. He should actively 
try to summarize what is going on; for 
example, “As I have been listening, I 
have felt we have reached some agree¬ 
ment about this point . . .” or “Mr. 
Smith has said .. ., does everyone agree 
with 111 is?’* It is usually best if the re¬ 
corder will restrict his participation 
and not express his or her own opin¬ 
ions. The third rule is help the discus¬ 
sion by checking for agreement about 
conclusions but restrain your own opin¬ 
ions. —From Adult Leadership, May 11, 
1959. 


of delegates, if a large enough group is interested. Stop by 
and signify your desire to go, register your request, and a 
guide will be assigned. These trips will be at the delegate’s 
own expense. 

General Sessions 

Don’t forget the general sessions, with Secretary Flemming 
speaking on Monday morning; Dr. Henry, president of the 
University of Illinois, Monday evening; Mr. Wadsworth, 
of the President’s Advisory Committee on Fitness, Wednes¬ 
day morning; and Paul Goodman, author and teacher, at 
the Congress Banquet, Thursday. 

The elosing general session, at eleven o’clock Friday morn¬ 
ing, will be an important one when a distinguished panel 
presents the subject, “Is Recreation Doing Its Job?,” from 
the viewpoint of parent, educator, taxpayer. (Note article, 
“These I Would Like . . .” by Karla V. Parker, president of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, page 320.) 

Among Those Present 

Among the many interesting and busy people from re¬ 
lated fields, who are taking part in the program are: Thomas 
Collins, assistant managing editor, Chicago Daily News; 
Mrs. Bartlett B. Hear, State of California Recreation 
Commission; Alfred J. Flnculin, former editor of Steel, 
now with the Ross Llewellyn advertising agency, Chicago; 
Col. Theodore Bank, president, Athletic Institute; Francis 
Sargent, director, National Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Review Commission, Washington, D. C.; John Sieker, 
director, Recreation aud I>and Uses, U.S. Forest Service; 



Mrs. Louis Lengfeld, national president, United Volun¬ 
tary Services, California; Harold F. Moor, executive di¬ 
rector, People-to-People Sports Program, New York City; 
Dr. Paul Douglas, author-lcelurer, attorney, Roscmont, 
Pennsylvania; Maj. Gen. Robert F. Sink, commanding 
general, STARC; Col. Hervey A. McDaniel, Jr., chief, 
Personnel Service Division, SAC; Robert L. Brunton, as¬ 
sistant director, International City Managers Association, 
Chicago; Paul Opperman, executive director. Northeastern 
Illinois Metropolitan Planning Commission; Dr. Kenneth 
W. Klndersperger, Syracuse University Youth Develop¬ 
ment Center; Jesse Owens, Illinois Youth Commission; 
Helen Rowe, national associate director, Camp Fire Girls, 
Inc., New York City; aud Charles II. ChaSKES, director 
of public relations, Michigan United Fund. 
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THESE, I WOULD LIKE... 

Speaking informally, as a mother, a citizen, and vol¬ 
unteer, the president of the National Congress of Par¬ 
ents and Teachers tells leaders ivhat she would like 
a local recreation department to offer her children. 

Karla V. Parker 


rr^HERE IS A faint 
*** note of person¬ 
al inappropriateness 
as I consider this 
subject suggested by 
Recreation: partly 
because our own 
children have reach¬ 
ed the stage where they are wondering 
what their recreation departments offer 
their children; partly because, as pres¬ 
ident of the National Congress of Par¬ 
ents and Teachers, I have a sort of na¬ 
tional concept of all the needs of all 
children; and partly because as secre¬ 
tary of a local recreation board, I know 
flights of fancy must be tempered by 
stern realities of money, space, and fa¬ 
cilities—yes, even understanding and 
the cooperative spirit. Having thus pre¬ 
sented what might possibly be creden¬ 
tials, I shall answer from heart and 
mind the “what I would like” proposi¬ 
tion posed by the editor of “The Maga¬ 
zine of the Recreation Movement.” 

It ought to go without saying, but I 
do not think it can, that a recreation 
deparment is not in a position to offer 
a good program to children unless the 
director with the staff, be it large or 
small, is thoroughly imbued with the 
basic realization that recreation is not 
just play and busy work, but rather 
that true recreation ministers to mind 
and soul, to emotional development, to 

Mrs. Parker is president of the Nation- 
al Congress of Parents and Teachers 
and a former president of the Camp Fire 
Girls. Since 1939, she has been secretary 
of the Grand Rapids, Michigan, Public 
Recreation Commission and is also a 
member of the Michigan Youth Com¬ 
mission. Although Mrs . Parker cannot 
be present at our National Recreation 
Congress this year, PTA vice-president 
Mrs. Fred L . Keeler of Grand Rapids 
will be a member of the panel at the im¬ 
portant closing session of the Congress. 


personal skills, as well as to health of 
body. This is, I am sorry to say, not 
always true. In our search for time- 
occupation for youngsters we do not 
always find trained and sensitive per¬ 
sonnel to realize this, and a recreation 
department may only emphasize com¬ 
petitive sports and physical fitness or 
have scarcely more than a recognition 
of the need for protection and safety 
in a highly mechanized world. I w r ould 
want my children’s recreation planned 


by people of training and vision, even 
professional training and broad vision. 
Having thus permitted myself the lux¬ 
ury of a bit of philosophizing I shall 
try now to enter into some of the spe¬ 
cifics of my hopes. 

Land! Land! must come first, space 
for out-of-door activities in both the 
warmer and cooler months, a plot of 
ground on which buildings can be 
placed for activities indoors—all of 
these near enough so children need not 
travel a deterring distance. This neces¬ 
sity is not provided automatically; it 


comes out of forethought and planning. 
Sometimes it comes out of hard work, 
like the play area I remember, which 
was originally a city dump until the 
neighbors reclaimed it by some dick¬ 
ering with the authorities and much la¬ 
bor. 

It practically goes without saying— 
but I shall say it—that I would want; 
a program of great variety: from small 
children sitting under a tree shaded 
from the post-noontime heat and listen¬ 


ing to stories, to ceramic classes in the 
school art room or the public gallery, 
or some talented local citizens’ base¬ 
ment; from scrabbling on jungle gyms 
to playing on junior baseball teams, so 
organized that every youngster in the 
area gets his chance and nobody, par¬ 
ents included (or shall I say especial¬ 
ly?), try to make a professional player 
out of him w'hen he’s just having some 
sandlot fun. I would want one that al¬ 
lows for the fact that personal skills, 
such as Ping-pong, baseball, archery 
and swimming, last many, many years 




Program should offer great variety—from storytelling . . . 
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... to ceramic classes. 


and provide outlets for the tensions and 
stresses that belabor modern living as 
well as physical exercise in a world of 
desk and armchair inaction. 

I would want a recreation department 
to remember there are girls as well as 
hoys, that certain activities foster qual¬ 
ities of femininity and womanhood, and 
that this portion of our immature cit¬ 
izenry has a vital and influential part 
to play in the character of the natron 
we develop and kind of future we shall 
have. Perhaps this form of planning 
will take creative thinking and read¬ 
justments in a program. It may mean 
some interagency planning which will 
greatly enlarge the influence and effec¬ 
tiveness of each or all. Incidentally, 
this is not meant to imply that girls 
are not to participate in physical ac¬ 
tivities. I am almost at the point of 
believing no boy or girl ought to re¬ 
ceive a high school diploma or leave 
school unless swimming is part of his 
standard equipment. 

Then I would want a department 
which would take into consideration 
that children come from families; that 
any agency receiving public funds 
ought to consider a part of its respon¬ 
sibilities the strengthening of family 
life. We are coming to the realization 
that many of our social problems have 
their roots in the inability of families 
to maintain a happy cohesivencss. Here, 
a recreation department can offer much. 

... It may be family picnics, or mother- 
or father-children lessons in swimming 
with a final achievement event, family 
hobhy nights, or scheduled visits to 


places of local interest. Any alert di¬ 
rector and staff can add to these. I 
heard of one city which assumed re¬ 
sponsibility for family language classes. 
Let us not dehate here the fine line be¬ 
tween recreation and education. This 
one was “for fun,” and it was fun. 

By implication, I have indicated a 
year-round program with vacation days 
not the end-all of recreation. After¬ 
school activities in crafts and games, 
utilization of personal and group skills 
and team work and team play can be¬ 
come an integral part of living experi¬ 
ence for boys and girls. The winter 
joys, where youngsters are fortunate 
enough to experience them, can add a 
verve to life that can be long lasting: 
sliding downhill on sites reserved for 
the purpose or in areas by location so 
fitted, skiing, tobogganing, and ice 
sculpturing. 

\V 7"hat I have said thus far has re- 
** ferred to children, probably 
twelve and under, but much of the ap¬ 
proach described here would apply to 
teen-agers, young adults, and not-so- 
young adults. A program of variety— 
of year-round, day and evening sendee 
—should be the aim of every recreation 
department. 

There are other almost essential fac¬ 
tors I would desire in order to make 
a full, rich recreation experience. A de¬ 
partment cannot do it alone. It needs 
the supporting interest and understand¬ 
ing of citizens. I would think a well- 
organized board of some type would 
add strength not only to help set policy 


If you have ever seen the light of 
understanding shine in another’s 
eyes where no light shone hefore, if 
you have ever guided the unsteady 
and unpracticcd hand and w atched a 
young mind begin to soar to new' 
heights and have sensed that you arc 
participating in this unfolding . . . 
then you have felt within you the 
sense of being a humble instrument 
in the furtherance of mankind. 

—Samuel B. Gould, president 
Antioch College (1954-59), now 
Chancellor , University of Calijor- 
nia, Santa Barbara (in Knowledge 
Is Not Enough, Antioch Press , 
1959). 


Related Congress Session: Is 
Recreation Doing Its Job? A 
Symposium. Fri., Oct. 2, 11 a.m. 


but help interpret philosophy and pol¬ 
icy to the public at large, or, even at 
times, to seek cooperation of govern¬ 
ment hodies and volunteer groups. I 
would want it representative of various 
interests in the communities so there 
would be confidence in it as having an 
unbiased approach. If an official board 
does not seem to fit into the local pat¬ 
tern, a department at least ought to 
find an advisory committee from some 
source to aid in general planning. 

I w r ould want—and I am still think¬ 
ing of children—interagency and in¬ 
terorganization cooperation so all fa¬ 
cilities and opportunities might be 
used: schools, libraries, art, music, 
drama, and dancing resources; parks, 
playgrounds, empty lots; the support of 
business, lahor, conservation and agri¬ 
cultural personnel; youth agencies and 
churches. Others could be named, but 
these indicate a fair sampling. 

T^or children, but obviously not for 
A children alone, I yearn for close 
contact with every channel which can 
be utilized for explanation, interpreta¬ 
tion, promotion, and the building up of 
such undergirding of a recreation pro¬ 
gram that it can develop unhampered 
by narrow' concepts, preconceived ideas, 
or lack of funds. This obviously means 
the newspapers, both weekly and daily, 
the district advertising sheets, radio, 
television, house organs, and all kinds 
of organization bulletins. 

Most of all, I would like the recrea¬ 
tion department to plan a children’s 
progam for children and not for pub¬ 
lic display; a program to fit their needs 
in a w’orld day by day growing more 
complicated, huilt on knowledge that it 
is increasingly difficult for each one of 
us, children and adults alike, to find 
himself, his skills, his capacity for 
individual expression. This can be one 
of the great contributions which a vig¬ 
orous, sensitive, creative recreation de¬ 
partment can hring to its young and 
growing patrons. What greater public 
relations agent could there be than a 
happy, satisfied customer! 
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RECREATION 
AND THE 
JONESES 


★ - 

Related Congress Ses¬ 
sion: Current Role of 
Private Volunteer 
Agencies. Monday, Sep¬ 
tember 28, 2.00 P.M. 


Barbara Abel 

Explaining the role of 

councils of social agencies 

in community recreation planning. 



W hen YOUNG Joey Jones dashes 
in from school, gulps a glass 
of milk, grabs his catcher’s 
mitt and dashes out to join the kids at 
the playground, he doesn’t care two 
whoops whether the playground is run 
by the city, the board of education, or 
a settlement house. All he knows or 
cares is that it’s his playground and it’s 
fun. 

Joey’s mother knows a bit more 
about that playground. As a represent¬ 
ative of her PTA, she served on a 
committee of the Community Welfare 
Council, which, at the request of the 
Mayor’s Citizens Committee, had made 
a big survey of the city’s recreation 

Miss Abel is editor of Community, pub - 
lished by the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America , Incorporated. 


needs, and had come up with recom¬ 
mendations to the City Fathers, one of 
which was that this very playground 
be opened. Mrs. Jones was certainly no 
expert on recreation, but the commit¬ 
tee did have expert help—from the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association, a nearby 
university, the park department, and 
other organizations—and Mrs. Jones 
had listened and learned. Now and then 
she had even chipped in with some 
views of her own, as a homemaker, 
mother, PTA member, and voter. The 
experts gave her respectful attention. 

Joey’s father knew something about 
recreation, too. He contributed his 
fair share to the Community Chest cam¬ 
paigns every year, and he noticed that 
the Chest put great stress on youth serv¬ 
ices, particularly recreation. And, as a 


taxpayer, he had voted yes on the tax 
levy that had brought Joey’s play¬ 
ground into being. 

To be sure, Mr. Jones had not actu¬ 
ally read the statement by President 
Eisenhower’s Advisory Committee on 
The Fitness of American Youth, but if 
he had, he would have heartily okayed 
its sentiments: 

“What I want for my children I want 
for all other children and youth in 
America—a decent home in a decently 
arranged and stable neighborhood— 
the protection of soundly conceived and 
well-administered community services, 
including those activities designed to 
promote health, physical growth, and 
development, and the acquisition of 
modest skill in the constructive arts of 
leisure. . . .” 

Mr. Jones was quietly proud of Mrs. 
Jones for serving on that committee. 
As he said, ‘It’s about time all these 
agencies got together and decided what 
the town needs, who ll do what, and 
who’ll pay the bills.” 

Sometimes a health and welfare 
council can be a perfect meeting ground 
where “all those agencies” can do just 
that. A council can be this useful kind 
of agent when it knows its business; 
when it is truly representative of all 
major community interests, including 
public and private agencies, the schools, 
churches, business, labor, and service 
groups; and when it has the skill and 
wisdom to gather the facts about com¬ 
munity needs and present them in a 
way that kindles public interest into 
public action. 

“Cooperation Between Public and 
Private Agencies* is a pretty stiff and 
bulky phrase. “Cooperation between 
people’ is easier to say—and usually 
easier to get. The stifTness limbers up 
considerably when stafT members of the 
agencies concerned know T each other as 
people, not just as official representa¬ 
tives. Two automobiles speeding along 
the highway can’t cooperate in the 
cause of good driving—but their driv¬ 
ers can. In agency cooperation, the un¬ 
derbrush that grows up around differ¬ 
ences in function, structure, and spon¬ 
sorship can suddenly reveal some clear 
paths to action, when a few resolute peo¬ 
ple glimpse through the thicket a recre¬ 
ation goal they all want to reach. 

Many councils have applied this kind 
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Listen , learn—and sveak un 

• • 


of skill to planning for recreation. Of¬ 
ten a eoniinunitywidc survey of com¬ 
munity needs and resources is the first 
step. 

Back in 1950, the Community Coun¬ 
cil of Houston, Texas, undertook such 
a survey. \\ ith the assistance of parks 
and recreation departments and of the 
planning commission, a blueprint of 
recreation needs was designed, accord¬ 
ing to districts. A report. Recreation 
for Everyone , outlined dramatically 
the recreation services desired by pub¬ 
lic and voluntary agencies in each dis¬ 
trict. The report won widespread pub¬ 
licity. It aroused citizens so thoroughly 
that at the next election they voted a 
substantial bond issue for new parks, 
swimming poo^, and recreation cen¬ 
ters. The same three bodies kept on co¬ 
operating. Now they have come up 
with a new report, Recreation jor Eve¬ 
ryone, Revised 1957, which shows an 
encouraging growth in services. 

Sometimes just putting a couple of 
heads together gets action, without a 
formal survey. In York, Pennsylvania, 
the school board had condemned an old 
school building and was preparing to 
offer it for sale as a business warehouse. 
The city’s recreation director and the 
council executive had other ideas: They 
thought the old school would make a 
fine recreation center in a district where 
one was much needed. A council com¬ 
mittee was appointed and began talks 
with civic and school officials. The re¬ 
sult—the school board, in return for a 
small section of parkland in another 
area, gave the school to the city. The 
board and the recreation commission, 
with the help of state funds, shared in 
the cost of transforming the old school 


into a recreation center. The council 
got some of the voluntary agencies in¬ 
terested in providing furniture and 
equipment. The recreation commis¬ 
sion, which had been struggling along 
in an inaccessible third-floor suite in a 
crow’dcd office building, found a new* 
home in the old school. The first floor 
was made into meeting rooms for sen¬ 
ior citizens and teen-agers. The base¬ 
ment became an arts-and-crafts shop 
and a rumpus room for children. Eve¬ 
rybody was delighted. 

Increasingly, however, not only cit¬ 
ies, but counties—particularly those re¬ 
ceiving overflow' from major cities— 
are concerned that the Johnnies may 
not have play space, or families, sites 
for their picnics and other outdoor rec¬ 
reation, as usable land rapidly disap¬ 
pears. As a result, a number of com¬ 
munities in very recent years have called 
upon the welfare councils, and the coun¬ 
cils have requested the National Recre¬ 
ation Association, to eome in and make 
studies and long-range plans that will 
insure the local provision of play¬ 
grounds and all other types of recre¬ 
ation services and facilities. Prominent 
among these have been studies of Phoe¬ 
nix and Maricopa County, Arizona; 
Muskegon County, Michigan; and Tol¬ 
edo, Ohio; all made at the request of 
local councils. 

In the latter city, such an overall 
evaluation made a number of years ago, 
has been restudied and a long-range 
provision made to meet new’ and impor¬ 
tant needs that have since developed. 

Social agencies these days worry 
about problems of the aged, too. Cer¬ 
tainly recreation helps ease some of 
their problems. 

As more and more golden age clubs 
were started in Dayton, Ohio, by 
churches and private agencies, the di¬ 
rector of the public recreation depart¬ 
ment asked the group work and recrea¬ 
tion division of the Communitv Wcl- 

* 

fare Council to call together represent¬ 
atives from these elubs to swap experi¬ 
ence and promote new’ elubs in the city's 
community centers. These golden agers 
became a eitywidc committee of rec¬ 
reation for the older people, its mem¬ 
bership evenly divided among public 
recreation department centers, private 
agencies, and church elubs. The pub¬ 


lic recreation department provides fa¬ 
cilities for most of the program and all 
the staff leadership for big eitywidc 
events, enjoyed several times a year by 
seniors from all the groups. 

In many cities public housing and ur¬ 
ban renewal developments have offered 
a big challenge to welfare and recrea¬ 
tion agencies. The planning for serv¬ 
ices committee of the Chicago Welfare 
Council has worked closely and cor¬ 
dially w’ith the housing authority for 
several years. Among its accomplish¬ 
ments has been a “Statement of Posi¬ 
tion,” spelling out the role of leisure 
time to agencies within a public hous¬ 
ing project. This has become a practi¬ 
cal working guide for the council’s 
division on recreation and informal 
education. “One thing we arc sure of,” 
says the associate executive of the divi¬ 
sion, “recreation is not enough. Pub¬ 
lic housing project residents frequently 



consist of low income families, broken 
family units, families without aspira¬ 
tion. Such residents use the leisure- 
time service agencies not only for rec¬ 
reation but for many kinds of problem 
solving.” 

Considering the myriad of threads 
that go into the complicated pattern of 
recreation services today, perhaps it’s 
just as well that young Joey Jones 
doesn’t know too much about the play¬ 
ground he loves. So let him have his 
fun, with no complicated worries about 
surveys, interrelationships, or the phil¬ 
osophy of modem recreation. Let him 
accept the playground for what it is: 
one gift among many, from a commu¬ 
nity that wants the best for its young 
people. Some day Joey will know more. 
He may even grow* up to he the execu¬ 
tive of a welfare council—or a director 
of a public recreation department. ^ 
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All nations share a common interest in some 
form of recreation; and United Nations Day and 
Week, October 18 to 24, this year, bring 
us a story about three handsome and interesting 
' recreation centers that are the pride 

of England, and report on recreation in Japan . 

* 

Pride 

of 

. 

England 




David E. Gray 



Plas-y-B renin (The King's House), in Snowdonia area 
of North Wales, provides needed outdoor activity 
center, making possible courses in mountain and hill 
walking, mobile camping, map and compass work . 


★ - 

Related Congress Session: Inter - 
national Recreation . Tuesday, Sep¬ 
tember 28, 2.00 p.m. 


I n England, where nearly all recrea¬ 
tion activities are carried on by vol¬ 
unteer leaders, the importance of 
the national recreation centers—where 
many training activities for leaders are 
carried on—is enormous. Operated by 
the Central Council for Physical Rec¬ 
reation,* one of the outstanding agen¬ 
cies in the recreation field, the centers 
offer daily, weekend, and extended 
courses for men and women leaders 
and expert coaching for young people 
in a wide variety of recreation pursuits. 

The Central Council was formed in 
1935 “to promote the physical and men¬ 
tal health of the community through all 
forms of physical activity.” It became 
involved almost immediately in the de¬ 
velopment of volunteer leadership 
through a scries of courses and “coach¬ 
ing holidays” to staff the growing de¬ 
mands of an expanding program. 

In the beginning, the Council used 
borrowed schools, colleges, and univer¬ 
sities for training courses but lack of 

* The Central Council publishes a quar¬ 
terly journal some of our readers may be in¬ 
terested in obtaining. It is Physical Recrea¬ 
tion, C.C.P.R., 6 Bedford Square, London, 
W.C.I. England. Price—one shilling per copy, 
or four shillings for the next year.—Ed. 


Mr. Gray is recreation director for the 
U.S . Third A ir Force in England , and as¬ 
sistant professor of recreation , on leave 
from Long Beach State College , Calif . 
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First two national recreation centers were Bisham Abbey 
on the Thames , outside oj London , and Lilleshall Hall in 
Shropshire. Left , Prince Philip chats with archers at the 
Abbey . Above , a group at Lilleshall attending a week¬ 


end training course. Right, Bishatn Abbey , //ie /ot;e/y old 
manor house donated by the Vansittart-Neal family. Only 
minor alterations were necessary to adapt it as a head¬ 
quarters for the training of England's volunteer leaders. 


facilities for some activities and con¬ 
flicts in schedules made this arrange¬ 
ment unsatisfactory and the need for a 
home of their own became apparent. 
However, no funds for such a project 
were available and the center was little 
more than an idea until the Vansittart- 
Neal family donated Bisham Abbey as 
the first national recreation center. 

Bisham Abbey is a lovely old manor 
house located on the Thames, in the 
countryside not far from London. With 
minor alterations, it w ? as quickly adapt¬ 
ed to accommodate track and field, 
archery, rugby, soccer, hockey, tennis, 
and basketball. In addition, the river 
afforded opportunities for canoeing and 
sailing. The new center w f as enthusias¬ 
tically received and in a few short 
months it was successfully established. 

It was soon obvious that one center 
could not supply the demand, and 
means of obtaining similar facilities in 
another location were sought. Fortu¬ 
nately, a gift of <£ 120,000 from South 
Africa made the purchase and equip¬ 
ping of Lilleshall Hall possible. Lo¬ 
cated in Shropshire, the second na¬ 
tional recreation center afforded, in ad¬ 
dition to a delightful formal garden, a 
tcn-acre, multiple-purpose playing field, 
and special areas for tennis, basketball, 
and netball. The King George VI Foun¬ 
dation made a further grant, to permit 


construction of a covered track-and- 
field training area, a large gymnasium, 
and an all-weather playing area of three 
acres. With the establishment of the 
second center, much progress was ap¬ 
parent but the plan was still incomplete. 
There was need for an outdoor activity 
center. 

The King George VI Foundation pro¬ 
vided another grant to purchase Plas- 
y-Brenin—The King’s House—in the 
Snowdonia area of North Wales. Here 
courses w r cre possible in mountain and 
hill walking, rock climbing, mobile 
camping, map and compass u r ork, and 
all the allied activities of the great out- 
of-doors. 

Coaching Holidayg 

As each new center came into use 
the Central Council and the governing 
hodies of various sports and activities 
filled them with courses for coaches and 
leaders, designed to improve their ef¬ 
fectiveness. Instruction is offered in a 
variety of team sports, including rugby, 
basketball and soccer, and also in ten¬ 
nis, fencing, ballroom dancing, judo, 
canoeing, sailing, track and field, bad¬ 
minton, table tennis, weight lifting, 
archery, national dancing, and gymnas¬ 
tics. “Coaching Holidays” arc also of¬ 
fered for individuals who u’ish to im¬ 
prove their personal performance or 


try their hand at a new activity, even 
though these participants may not be 
acting as leaders. 

In the year ending 31 March 1958, 
424 courses were conducted at the three 
centers. Many of these courses were 
for extended periods ranging up to 
twenty-one days, others lasted for a sin¬ 
gle day or a weekend. Preparation for 
coaches included a prescribed course of 
instruction, with examination and certi¬ 
fication as to competence. 

In all, more than fifty thousand peo¬ 
ple—approximately twenty-eight per¬ 
cent of them w'oinen and girls—attend¬ 
ed the courses and holidays at their own 
expense. Most of them returned to lead¬ 
ership assignments in local recreation 
groups with new’ knowledge, ucw T skill, 
new f enthusiasm and renewed zeal for 
the volunteer leadership they are pro¬ 
viding in numerous recreation groups 
throughout the nation. It is difficult to 
assess the value of the national recrea¬ 
tion centers to Britain, but it is certain 
programs carried on in these centers 
have stimulated the formation of nu¬ 
merous recreation groups and helped 
attract and train the volunteers who 
lead them. Similar centers in the United 
States might provide stimulation and 
training for the personnel needed to 
meet our growing, urgent need for com¬ 
petent recreational leadership. ! ■ ■■ > 
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NOT ALL 
CHERRY 
BLOSSOMS 


Mickey McConnell 



While recreation leaders in Japan 
have problems, participation isn't one 
of them. The Japanese people come 
closer to perpetual motion during their 
leisure time than any other people I 
have observed in my travels. 

In the area of sports, baseball is the 
national passion. Every man and boy 
seems to consider a ball glove as essential as clothes in be¬ 
ing prepared to venture forth from home. Young men play 
games at six A.M., before going to school or work. During 
the lunch hour the parks, streets, alleys, sidewalks, and roof¬ 
tops are filled with males of all ages tossing balls in every 
direction. 

The first peek at these players in action would indicate 
that pedestrians would be wise to wear catchers’ helmets. 
It is not unusual to see cooks and waiters, in uniform, play¬ 
ing catch in mid-morning or mid-afternoon work breaks, 
outside hotels and restaurants. Even theatrical performers 
may be seen tossing balls outside stage doors between shows. 

On holidays, teams line up at dawn to take their turns 
in playing games on public parks in a manner reminiscent 
of public links golf players in some crowded areas of the 
United States. 

Baseball interest isn’t limited to a single season either. 


The Reverend Don Scars, who directs a mission to military 
personnel for the National Council of Churches, tells of the 
surprise of a group of young servicemen last Christmas Eve. 
Returning from carol sings at hospitals and orphanages, 
they found four young men throwing a baseball under a 
street light in Yokahama at ten o’clock at night. \\ inthrop 
Long, YMCA executive in Japan, tells of seeing hoys play 
baseball in the snow on Hokkaido. 

With this urge to participate, it is easy to understand 
that play space and facilities are major concerns. However, 
the millions of people living on mountainous islands have 
learned to get the most possible mileage out of space avail¬ 


able to them. 

I was amazed to see boys playing baseball in a forest 
where trees stood three to four feet apart and batted balls 


Mr. McConnell, director of training for Little League Base¬ 
ball, Williamsport, Pennsylvania, has just returned from a five- 
wee* tour oj kittle Leagues in the not-so-mysterious Orient . 


ricocheted in every direction. Near Kyoto, boys were play¬ 
ing a game on a river bank, with the infielders on dry land 
and the outfielders taking up positions in the shallow water. 
A rubber ball that floated made the amphibious game pos¬ 
sible. What’s a little water? 

On Easter Sunday, boys were practicing their fielding 
between services, at the Kobe Union Church, by throwing 
rubber-covered balls against a sidewall and fielding the re¬ 
bounds like youngsters here at home. 

In some parks, games are played back to hack, with out¬ 
fielders standing side by side, facing diamonds in opposite 
directions. It is remarkable that they manage to play with¬ 
out bumpers and radar and still avoid collisions and a high 
rate of injuries. 

If there isn’t space enough for a baseball game, the peo¬ 
ple play badminton; if there isn't space for badminton, they 
play table tennis; and if there is no room for table tennis, 
they go fishing. Every pond seems to be completely sur¬ 
rounded by fishermen. 

Table tennis is very popular, and indoor Ping-pong par¬ 
lors provide many tables for rent at nominal fees. Skating 
rinks are jammed, and friends reported that skiing claims 

more devotees in Japan than in any 
other nation. It also claims more cas¬ 
ualties, as Japanese skiers take the 
kamikaze approach to the sport and set 
sail with wreckless abandon. 

Participation in active recreation ex¬ 
tends to swimming, tennis, bicycling, 
distance running, and mountain climb¬ 
ing, hut golf is priced out of the reach 
of most people there. It is even expen¬ 
sive for families in the upper income 
brackets. One unusual aspect to golf 
in Japan is that all caddies are girls and wear metal helmets 
for protection from wild swingers. A club manager con¬ 
fided that running a golf course there was comparable to 
serving as dean of women at a college in the United States, 
plus the normal duties of supervising a golf club. 

W ith all of their bounce and drive, the Japanese are 
equally interested in the artistic phases of recreation. If 
baseball is a passion, flower decoration is a way of life. 
Classes are available to everyone who wants to learn, and 
most people do. As a result, there are artistic displays of 
flowers in every room and corridor of homes, hotels, and 
places of business, and in most cabs, buses, and train cars. 

Painting also is a major avocation and, perhaps, most 
surprising to me, was the musical talent and interest of the 
Japanese. There are literally thousands and thousands of 
well-trained musicians who can and do sing and play West¬ 
ern and Eastern music with equal skill. Every school has 
its hand, and orchestra, and choral groups. And there are 
numerous drum-and-fife and drum-and-hugle corps, and at 
least one glockenspiel-and-drum corps—a children’s group 
that performed with distinction in the cherry blossom pa¬ 
rade at Kyoto, 
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A SALUTE 
TO OUR 
TWO NEW 
STATES 


These three lillle girls , wearing leis and skirts 
oj green ti leaves , ivere trained on the play • 
grounds of Honolulu to perform in annual hula 
festival. City has fifty-five playgrounds and fields. 


Alaska's native population is in transition from 
the old to new. Eskimo girl y in summer parka , 
poses with sled dog . On her feet she wears 
traditional mukluks , on her hands , modern gloves. 




W ‘E WELCOME Alaska and Hawaii as our 49th and 
50th states—two lands with completely different 
elimate and terrain, eaeh beautiful in its own way. 
In Alaska, only a few communities have organized ree- 
reation as yet. However, recreation flourishes at some Alas¬ 
kan air force bases, and Fairbanks enjoys an excellent com¬ 
munity reereation program, conducted by the loeal YMCA. 
In 1953, when the National Park Service commissioned the 
National Recreation Association to do a community recre¬ 
ation survey in that northern land, public reereation lead¬ 
ership was generally lacking. True enough, there were po¬ 
tential leaders but they needed to be trained and mobilized 
to action. Public recreation agencies administering rec¬ 
reation as a separate function, with part-time program and 
leadership, were reported in Fairbanks, Ketchikan, Juneau, 
and Anchorage. Other communities with some recreation 
under other auspices were Kodiak, Nome, and Palmer. 
However, interest in recreation activities was, and is, there 
—as shown in some of the pictures on these pages. Already, 
this new state is asking the NRA for guidance in this field, 
as it has become a part of the Association’s Pacific North¬ 
west District. 

Hawaii has long been a member of the reereation family, 
with excellent reereation services in Honolulu and other 
areas. The first playground in Honolulu came into exist¬ 
ence in May, 1911. Interested women in the community 
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Senior citizens enjoy singing and ukulele playing 
icith teen-age verve . Honolulu!s recreation 
program ojfers a range of senior activities. 


Panning for gold in Alaska. This family tries it U just for fun' 
at Resurrection Creek Campground , Chugach National Forest . 



These two steep glacier-cart 
terrain. New state he 
national wildlife refuges, 

pioneered and developed six play 
time the municipal government t 
The parks department came int 
board in 1931. Its first chairma 
a volunteer; he, with members o 
a comprehensive park system. 1 
was created by city ordinance in 
date the parks board and rec 
merged in 1916. Today, Honolu 
land comprises 2,697.66 acres. 0 
was $1,801,209.18, with an add! 
fund of $769,663.71, and an une^ 
of $2,936,212.85. Full-time proF, 
seventy employees with seven p 
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pify Alaska $ 
il park , nine 
tonal forests. 

M22, at which 

13; the parks 
itendent was 
d, developed 
commission 
ritorial man* 
lission were 
1 playground 
Iget for 1958 
improvement 
>vement fund 
at present is 
ovees. if 



Waikiki Shell , Honolulu s open-air auditorium 
with covered stage, can accommodate 11,000 
on its sloping lawn, has 2,000 permanent seats. 


Alaska's streams are constant invita¬ 
tion to fish for Dolly Varden trout or 
salmon; virgin forests lure hunters. 


* . 




Carefree play on the Honolulu playgrounds 
includes an exciting game of dodgeball. Park 
and playground signs urge, “Have Fun!" 
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In your activity planning , 
do not forget the important 
tie-in between recreation and science . 


MODERN PROGRAM FOR 

MODERN YOUTH 

W. A. Taylor 


A new program just completing its first year of op¬ 
eration in the three communities of Wildwood, New 
Jersey, offers an interesting example of the working 
together of industries, civic clubs, and puhlic recreation, 
to satisfy some of the unmet needs of local teen-agers. Its 
directors, Charles Juliano, of Wildwood, Albert Craven, of 
North W ildwood, and John Gourley, of Wildwood Crest, 
feel that recreation centers have not always attracted the 
youngsters interested ill activities other than sports, espe¬ 
cially those related to such technical subjects as electronics, 
aviation, space, chemistry, automobile mechanics, automa¬ 
tion, and various other branches of science. In the begin¬ 
ning, they accepted the following breakdown of teen-age 
interests as a working base: 

1. Twenty-five percent interested in sports, social recre¬ 
ation, and the usual recreation program. 

2. Twenty-five percent interested in hobbies, science, ex¬ 
perimentation, construction, shop, electronics, visits to in¬ 
dustries, museums, science clubs, and other activities that 
might be helpful in choosing a future profession. 

3. Fifty percent undecided, but if facilities and leader¬ 
ship in Group Two were available, they would have a better 
idea of what they might want to do. 

Over a four-year period, the Aviation Education Com¬ 
mittee of the Cape May County Civil Air Patrol Squadron 
has developed a program of promoting aviation in the 
schools, that slowly broadened into wide promotion of all 
types of education since aviation requires trained personnel 
from every field. An effort was made in the beginning of 
this program to get the best availahle material, mostly on 
aircraft and flying, for the cadets. This resulted in an ac¬ 
cumulation of material and sources of material that varied 
from space to landscaping, which the program was allowed 
to utilize. 

Discussions with industrialists and technical people in 
the county revealed that a great many magazines, technical 
journals, reports, and informative advertising—much of it 
containing information not found in textbooks—were avail¬ 
able for the program. Also, local industries and labora¬ 
tories were able to supply other useful materials. The edu¬ 
cation committee of the Wildwood Kiwanis Cluh proposed 
setting up magazine racks in the recreation halls for storage 
and display of all free technical publications, which are col- 

Mr. Taylor, of the Resdel Corporation , Wildwood , New Jer¬ 
sey , developers and producers of plastics , is one of the insti¬ 
gators and avid supporters of this new service to teen-agers . 


lected and distributed by Kiwanis members, representing 
almost every industry in the county. (Kiwanis is known 
for its Kids Program.) 

Lack of space in Wildwood and Wildwood Crest meant 
starting out with just a tahle for magazines, but, ultimately, 
space was found for magazine racks, supplied by Kiwanis, 
and wall space was made available for wall charts and other 
informative material. Recreation director Juliano, of Wild¬ 
wood, contributed many of the successful ideas used in the 
program. 

In North Wildwood, too, the program started with just 
a tabic, holding free technical and trade magazines sup¬ 
plied by the industries of Cape May County. The firm sup¬ 
port of Mr. Craven resulted in its rapid expansion. En¬ 
thusiasm has grown so rapidly that now a whole room has 
been set aside as an informal library. The literature is free 
to youth and adults and is replenished monthly. The walls 
are devoted to descriptive charts on science, chemistry, 
electronics, aviation, and related subjects, including a three- 
foot-by-five-foot colored wall chart of a cut-away jet engine. 
(This was a big hit when it appeared in a school play.) 

As a member (five-dollar fee) of the National Aviation 
Education Council Library Service, the department receives 
aviation materials on a monthly basis. Most important of 
all, it receives information on sources of low-cost and free 
materials, including visual aids suitable for a program of 
th is type. These are available to youngsters for school pro¬ 
jects. They do not have to be returned as they are replaced 
with newer editions. They also write in for these charts as 
pin-ups for their own rooms and for use in school activities. 

C ollecting such materials is the first problem to be 
solved, after industries in the area have been ap¬ 
proached and have agreed to save them. Various methods 
might be used, including using department of education or 
highway department trucks; or such groups as the police, 
civil defense, or fire departments; recreation department, 
Explorer Scouts, and civic clubs. A county library service 
is also a possibility. 

The second step, after such material has been distributed, 
is finding volunteer leaders who are specialists in technical 
fields. Many fathers in every community are engineers, 
technicians, scientists, and machinists. Many have con¬ 
sidered volunteer leadership in recreation, but are under 
the impression that it requires sports skills and are thus 
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Kiwanis stocked areas recreation centers with magazine 
racks and technical publications to spur new program . 


not interested. They are glad to work, however, with young¬ 
sters in projects involving radios, aviation, automobiles, 
photography, and the like. Some may not be interested in 
leadership, hut would be glad to huild working models for 
use in the recreation center or the schools. Industries, too, 
often have working models of their projects, and displays 
they use at various trade shows, such as the Automation 
Show in New York and the Tool Show in Philadelphia. 

A Science and Aviation Club, set up to serve the needs of 
the youth, has been started by Harry Gaughan. Strictly 
informal, the elub has no dues, no membership cards, no 
set meeting dates. Youngsters interested in the same sub¬ 
ject are brought together by referring them to each other 
and supplying materials they request, on a pass-along basis. 
These interests attract youths to the recreation centers and 
draw them into its social and sport activities in which they 
would not normally participate. These technical recreation 
facilities arc also available to Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Ex¬ 
plorer Scouts, and other clubs using the recreation hall. 

Technical films are shown at least one night per week, 
and special films arc ordered and shown on request. 

This program is designed to supplement the present ed¬ 
ucational system without creating another problem for the 
schools. It helps by stimulating students’ intellectual curi¬ 
osity so they will study their texthooks for basic knowl¬ 
edge, not passing grades. 

Building n Technical Recreation Program 

The following steps are suggested for any department 
seeking to expand its youth program. 

Obtain the tools and a place to work. 

Plan #i; Tools 

Th is is the first step and can be the start of the tcholc pro¬ 
gram :, depending on the ambitions of the recreation depart¬ 
ment and the funds available. 


a. A room or a corner of a room. 

b. Technical, trade, and hobhy magazines, obtained from 
the communities’ industries and individuals. 

c. A table or rack for display and storage of free maga¬ 
zines and other materials. Wall space or display boards 
for charts, pictures, and educational illustrations. 

Plan #2: With Outside Help . 

Using a, b, and e of Plan #1, with the addition of a full- 
or part-time volunteer or employee to coordinate the pro¬ 
gram. 

This director’s duty would be to obtain and make readily 
ava liable all magazines and other materials. Most of it 
would be passed along quickly to prevent a backlog of old 
magazines. The basic idea of this program being to keep 
a continuous supply of new materials flowing to the partici¬ 
pants. None of the material should he considered over 
anybody’s head. 

Plan d£3: Shops and Work Areas 

Set up shops or work areas so that youngsters interested 
in hot rods, sail wagons, aviation, models, electronics, chem¬ 
istry, science, photography, and so on will be ahle to gain 
practical experience by doing. Skilled leadership can be 
found in the untapped reservoir of men in skilled positions 
in business and industry. 

Th is part of the program need not be expensive if the 
technical, professional, and trade groups will back it up 
with their experience. Material, tools, and equipment can 
usually be ohtained from donations of local industries and 
individuals, can even be found in the junkyard. Govern¬ 
ment and industrial surplus and rejects are available 
through several agencies. 

Suggestion 

Five dollars will buy a year’s subscription to the Lihrary 
Service of the National Aviation Education Council, 1025 
Connecticut Avenue, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. This serv¬ 
ice supplies several pamphlets and other items on a monthly 
basis, plus additional books as they are printed during the 
year. Most important of all is the material they supply, 
giving sources of low'-eost and free materials, including 
films, charts, pictures, books, and so forth suitable for a 
program of this type. 

The fine thing about a program of this kind is not only 
that it stimulates, and tries to satisfy, the curiosity and in¬ 
terest in youth in the expanding world around them, but 
that it can start in low gear. As it gains momentum, as more 
and more people are drawn into it, and as it expands, it 
can splinter into special-interest groups. Many youngsters 
today know more about modern technology and are more 
interested in it than the adults around them. Informal ex¬ 
ploration of personal interests through informal recreation 
can offer a new challenge to youth, help them channel their 
interests, and encourage them to pursue these by continuing 
their education. # 

★-7----1 

Related Congress Session: “ Problems Facing Leaders 

of Teen-Age Groups , Thursday , October i, 9:30 A.M.- 
11:30 A.M. 
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THE CHURCH 
AND RECREATION 


• 'I 


“Recreation should be considered as a necessary element in the 
scheme of living, otherwise life becomes lopsided. The church has 
a responsibility for helping people to make intelligent me of leisure 
time.” — E. O. Harbin 

C. O. Jaekson and Jaek Lindberg 


H appy children roller skating in the gymnasium, 
adults playing volleyball or exercising, children and 
adults engaging in rhythms, crafts of many sorts, 
picnics, hikes, all this and much more is commonplace at the 
First Methodist Church in Champaign, Illinois. The pro¬ 
gram, now beginning its third year, is a success. 

In the beginning, the program included religious edu¬ 
cation, choir, and recreation, in three or four weekly after¬ 
school or Saturday sessions. This functioned well except 
that free play for the youngsters was soon found to be a 
poor substitute for an organized program. Then, too, on 
Saturdays, during school holidays, and sometimes in the 
evenings, individuals or groups often used the facilities. 
With little or no supervision or leadership, an impossible 
situation soon arose. 

A number of interested laymen on the board of stewards 
decided to do something about this and, after considerable 
discussion, came before the board with a proposal: an agree¬ 
ment to underwrite a broad program, on a trial basis, for 
a three-year period. 

The following guides were developed by the committee: 

1. Start with groups now having some recreation, expand 
programs rapidly, add other groups. 

2. Plan broad program of active and quiet activities, 
omitting dramatics and music, since these are already em¬ 
phasized by other groups. 

3. Some of the program should be coeducational. Family- 
night programs should be added. 

4. The program should be planned by the director, with 
the help and advice of the department of recreation at the 
University of Illinois and approved by the subcommittee of 
the Commission on Education, appointed to serve as a liai¬ 
son between the recreation program and the commission. 

5. There should be frequent reports to this committee by 
the director of recreation, and frequent re-examination and 
re-evaluation of the program and its progress. 

6. Adequate supervision should be provided by an adult 

Mr. Lindberg was a recreation major at the University of Il¬ 
linois and wo? hired by the First Methodist Church to conduct 
its recreation program . Mr. Jackson is head of the depart¬ 
ment of physical education for men , University of Illinois . 



leader, and one or more other responsible adults. Adult 
interest is necessary and should be encouraged. 

7. Money must be provided for the necessary equipment 
and materials as the program expands and develops. 

8. The members of the recreation stall should advise and 
help with recreation and social matters, such as parties, 
picnics, family nights, and the like. 

9. The program should enhance character, spiritual 
growth, and good health. Safety must be stressed. 

10. The director of recreation, his staff, and the subcom¬ 
mittee on recreation must remember that this new program 
is only a part of the total church program. 

We began with an interest survey: 

The Survey . Field workers and students majoring in rec¬ 
reation were secured from the university to help, and an 
interest questionnaire was eventually returned by more 
than four hundred individuals. 

rpins SURVEY accomplished a twofold purpose. First, it 
•** clarified the activities church membership was inter¬ 
ested in supporting, and second, it created much interest in 
the proposed program. Questionnaires were distributed by 
church-school teachers in their classes, the students checked 
their personal interests, and returned the blanks to the 
church office. Those not attending church-school were 
handed the blanks as they left the church services. The 
distribution took place on two succeeding Sundays. Of the 
1,850 families registered in the church, 1,000 were reached 
in this manner, with a forty-seven-percent return from this 
group. 

Facilities . Facilities at the church include a gymnasium 
with basketball court, a stage at one end, and a small equip¬ 
ment room containing more than one hundred pairs of rink 
skates, basketballs, volleyballs, and play equipment of all 
kinds. Since the program has been in effect, a pledge class 
from a local fraternity cleaned the gymnasium floor as a 
service project, and lines for badminton and volleyball have 
been added. 

It was decided the primary efforts would be toward rec- 
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rcation for boys and girls, men and women of our own 
church. Accordingly, a recreation-activity card was de¬ 
signed to serve as admission as well as identification. A 
different color card is used for each year. At stated inter¬ 
vals, a member may bring a guest. 

ri^HK srRVKY showed a definite desire for craft projects. 

-*• Soon, copper enameling, inatchstick projects, shell- 
craft, basketry, soap carving, construction of mobiles and 
pupj>ets, and writing original puppet shows were under way. 
Pupils in the third through the sixth grades were already 
meeting on Ihursday afternoon for choir practice and re¬ 
ligious education, so we began our recreation programs 
with this group, working in cooperation with the children’s 
choir director. Simple games and creative dramatics were 
used. Springtime Saturday mornings inspired trips to farms 
in the area and picnics in a nearby park. On Saturday af¬ 
ternoons, the third, fourth and fifth grades now meet at 
the church for craft activities, followed by roller skating. 

Those in the sixth, seventh, and eighth grades meet on 
Saturday afternoon also, but alternate their participation 
in the activities just listed with the younger group. The 
attendance at the Saturday afternoon sessions averaged 
from ninety to one hundred. On Tuesday nights, the junior- 
high-school-age boys have their own intramural basketball 
league of six teams. Team captains are elected by the boys 
and are responsible for getting their teams organized. 

Because many new personal adjustments must be made 
at this age level, social experiences are needed most here. 
These are held on Friday or Saturday nights, and may in¬ 
clude a splash party at the local U Y”, an ice-skating party 
at the university rink, roller skating, a fun or game night, 
or a square-social evening. Regardless of the event, the 
group always returns to the church for a fellowship period. 

Little has been done to plan special affairs for the high- 
school group, so far, because the present school program 
seems to provide sufficient activities for them. The recrea¬ 
tion personnel have, however, supplemented the District 
Methodist Youth Fellowship meetings and the winter re¬ 
treats with social activities, working in an advisory capacity 
with the social committees. 

Two active “Young Marrieds” groups in the church hold 
monthly “potlucks,” followed by a social hour. The recre¬ 
ation leader plans and provides social activities including 
social and mixer games, folk games, simple dramatics, and 
occasional group singing. 

The adult program includes a Men’s Night every Wed¬ 
nesday evening, consisting of free exercise, basketball, and 
calisthenics. This is followed by organized volleyball or 
badminton. Average attendance is twelve to fifteen men, 
whose ages vary from twenty-three to sixty-four. 

An evening “Hips, Hips Away” class is provided for the 
ladies, led by a field worker from the university. Primarily 
composed of middle-aged women, its attendance is around 
fifteen. These two adult activities promise to attract more 
participants in another season because of the interest and 
enthusiasm of the present members. 

Because there had been no “all-church picnic” for many 


years, it was decided that this would be a good activity to 
close the year’s recreation program, in the late spring, and, 
at the same time, give the people of the church a chance to 
get together in an informal atmosphere. The first attempt 
was a potluck picnic with games for everyone, and con¬ 
tests for individuals and families. A great deal of enthu¬ 
siasm was built up preceding the affair by posters and an¬ 
nouncements in the church, and plans to continue this affair 
as an annual event are promising. 

A day camp was operated, for one week, for the c!cmen- 
tary-school-age children, during the first week in June, with 
interested mothers, most of whom had had experience in 
Girl Scouting, acting as unit leaders. There were five units 
of nine children each, under the care of one or two high- 
school seniors, acting as junior leaders. This permitted 
more than the usual amount of personal attention for each 
camper. A six-hour training session for the leaders on the 
Saturday preceding the opening of camp oriented them to 
the program. Nature crafts, terrariums, leaf prints, nature 
hikes, cook-outs, storytelling, dramatics were all included. 

Tn addition to these scheduled activities, recreation per- 
**" sonncl is available to help any group of the church in 
planning and scheduling of any recreation activities. Occa¬ 
sionally they are called upon to aid the Boy Scout troop of 
the church in their physical fitness program. Each Sunday 
evening, the Methodist Youth Fellowship groups meet. These 
groups include those in seventh grade through high school. 
Each grade has about one-half hour to forty-five minutes 
of organized recreation in its evening’s program. 

It is obvious that a good beginning has only been made 
with the younger people in our program so far. The adult 
group has not been reached to any great degree as yet. Al¬ 
though the majority of the church people have been ex¬ 
tremely receptive to the program, there have, of course, been 
some conservative members who are a little wary of such 
activities in the church. 

For this reason development of the program has proceed¬ 
ed slowly and now there is almost unanimous approval. The 
areas of future expansion in programing will be in the older 
adult groups, with the organization of a senior members’ 
club, where there is already quite an interested nucleus. 
From here on, ideas stretch out in all directions, to hobby 
and adult craft workshops, dramatic clubs, adult retreats, 
formation of nature-study groups, as well as interchurch 
publications on ideas in programing. 

We believe our recreation program has benefited every¬ 
one who has been a part of it, including not only the partici¬ 
pants but the field workers, the leader, and the committee 
members. A well-grounded faith, attempts to meet people’s 
needs, striving toward set goals, and constant selling of the 
product, mixed with interested, dynamic, Christian leader¬ 
ship are the ingredients for a successful church program. # 

★ - 

Related Congress Session: Planning Effective Church 
Recreation Programs . Monday, September 28, 2:00 P.M. 
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RECREATION FOR THE ILL, 


Beatrice A. Hill 


A demonstration and study project 
showing how a community 
program is set up. 


★ - 

Related Congress Session: Man¬ 
agement Techniques for Recrea¬ 
tion for the III and Handicapped . 
Thursday, October 1, 2:00 P.M. 


F ive thousand of our country’s 
seven thousand hospitals do not 
have recreation programs. Most 
of these are small general hospitals, 
with few long-term patients; conse¬ 
quently, they do not feci they can af¬ 
ford a full-time recreation director. 

1 here are many communities that have 
only one or two nursing homes or 
homes for the aged, too small to afford 
a full-time worker. If there are several 
such homes in the area, they could suc¬ 
cessfully combine resources and engage 
a recreation director to service all of 
them. They could buy basic equipment 
cooperatively and rotate it. Obviously, 
this is not feasible if the area only has 
one or two institutions. 

The same situation exists with the 
hoinebound in rural areas. There is 
usually not a large enough number to 
warrant a welfare or health agency’s 
having a full-time recreation worker. 
However, every community could serv¬ 
ice its ill and handicapped population if 
all institutions and agencies were com¬ 
bined into one project. 

The National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion’s Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the III and Handicapped decided 
to set up a demonstration-and-study 
project to see if a community with less 
than three hundred long-term chronic¬ 
ally ill or handicapped people within it 
could be serviced by one professional 
worker with the help of trained volun¬ 
teers. The purpose was to determine 
whether or not an all-inclusive program 
of til is type is possible and to determine 
the various prohlenis and costs. The 
project was not designed to include the 


Mrs. Hill is director of the Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the III and 
Handicapped of the National Recreation 
Association. 


healthy aged, but it was impossible to 
prevent them from coming to the homes 
to join in the programs. 

Sussex County in northern New Jer¬ 
sey was chosen as a typical rural area. 
Ibis area had less than three hundred 
people in the group to be studied. 
These are in three hospitals with 150 
people, four nursing homes, one wel¬ 
fare home, and seventy-two home- 
bound. Several foundations were ap¬ 
proached to finance this program, and 
the Alfred P. Sloan Foundation agreed 
to do so for one year. Philip Walsh was 
engaged as project director. He had 
been chairman of the Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation 
and had just left a position as recrea¬ 
tion director at a psychiatric hospital. 

Before the project was initiated, 
owners of the various institutions were 
asked three questions: Did they feel 
recreation was needed in their nursing 
homes? Did the people in charge of the 
hospitals feel that such activities were 
necessary? Were the owners and ad¬ 
ministrators interested in being in¬ 
volved in this project and, if successful, 
would they carry it on with community 
funds at the termination of the pilot 
project? The answer to all three ques¬ 
tions was yes. The hospitals felt only 
the non-acutely ill patients and children 
needed recreation. 

Next step was formation of a Council 
for Recreation for the Ill and Handi¬ 
capped, composed of leading citizens 
in the county interested in health and 
welfare. Those serving on the council 
are one hospital administrator, the 
chairman of the county governing body, 
manager of the local radio station, di¬ 
rector of the county welfare board, 
chairman of the hospital hoard, super¬ 
visor of casework in the county, presi- 
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HANDICAPPED, AND AGED 


dents of both auxiliaries serving in the 
largest hospital, and several volunteers 
interested in specific areas, such as 
music, crafts, and outside entertain¬ 
ment. The council meets monthly and 
actively helps the project in many ways, 
with such matters as publicity, recruit¬ 
ment, equipment, and so on. 

*|~\ UltiNC Tins initial stage Mr. Walsh 
visited and studied some excellent 
programs in New York City, particu¬ 
larly in nursing homes. He was greatly 
impressed with the energy and enthu¬ 
siasm the patients throw into these pro¬ 
grams and the programs’ success. He 
then visited the hospitals and homes in 

Sussex Countv. He felt that a number 

* 

of these people have become senile 
through inactivity and some were un¬ 
able to use their potential physical 
strength because of lack of opportunity 
for activity. It became apparent to him 
that a financially feasible way must be 
found to service rural areas in bring¬ 
ing professionally directed reereation 
to their ill and handicapped. 

The Recreation Council for the Ill 
and Handicapped held its first meeting 
in January, 1959. The purpose of the 
project and duties of the council in re¬ 
lation to the project were defined. Mr. 
Walsh spent the next two weeks person¬ 
ally interviewing the long-term and 
chronically ill patients with whom he 
would be working. At each institution 
a program, based on interests and 
needs, was drawn up. At the same time, 
the NR A Consulting Service on Recre¬ 
ation for the Ill and Handicapped got 
in touch with the editor of the county 
newspaper, the radio station manager 
and, through Mr. Walsh, everyone of 
the fifty-one fraternal and civic organ¬ 
izations in the area. 

The consulting service then made a 


list of basic supplies that would rotate 
to the different homes, as well as games, 
arts-and-crafts materials each indivi¬ 
dual institution would need. The cost, 
for the three hospitals, four nursing 
homes, and one welfare home, was less 
than a thousand dollars. 

From the middle of February to 
mid-March, every available means of 
publicity was used to recruit volunteers 
for training on the project. At the end 
of March, it was evident that further 
effort was needed. As the people who 
had come to this first meeting were, in 
the main, presidents and directors of 
civic and fraternal groups, the training 
date was moved up three weeks, to give 
them time to recruit within their own 
groups. 

The next three weeks were spent in¬ 
terviewing prospective volunteers, by 
making personal calls to local plants, 
stores, and business concerns. Each 
volunteer was interviewed, given a 
schedule of the workshop, an applica¬ 
tion blank with a list of various activ¬ 
ities that might interest him, and an 
information sheet asking in which hos¬ 
pital or home he would like to volun¬ 
teer, which day, and at what time. Vol¬ 
unteer training classes ran from the end 
of April to the middle of May, two 
evenings a week, for two-hour periods. 

Workshops consisted of sessions on 
arts and crafts, special activities, social 
events and games, the role of the vol¬ 
unteer, music, a talk on the emotional 
aspects of illness by a psychologist, 
and, finally, a discussion and review 
session. The workshops were directed 
bv specialists from different fields, pro¬ 
vided by the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. In almost every community, 
the local music, art, or high school can 
provide teachers with specific abilities 
adaptahle to the ill and handicapped. 


Five volunteers were each assigned 
to a hospital or home. The owner or 
administrator helped familiarize them 
with the institution’s routine. Once fa¬ 
miliar with the selling and the patients, 
they began to participate in the activi¬ 
ties planned by the recreation director. 

A T the present time the nursing 
homes are serviced two afternoons 
and two evenings a week, one hospital 
only one day and evening, and the wel¬ 
fare home five sessions a week. As 
more and more volunteers are recruited 
and trained, it will be possihle to service 
the other two small hospitals and the 
homebound. If all goes well, it will be 
possible to include the county’s two 
hoarding homes for senior citizens. 

As this project developed, it has be¬ 
come more and more evident that one 
good recreation administrator can serv¬ 
ice up to three hundred patients, in dif¬ 
ferent homes or hospitals, if he has an 
adequate well-trained staff of volun¬ 
teers. Over and above the salary and 
expenses of the director, that of the 
basic equipment, and less than one dol¬ 
lar per patient per month for running 
expenses, there has not been any addi¬ 
tional cost. 

So far there has been only one large 
problem: how to document and analyze 
a method for the county to finance this 
project on its own. For the project to 
be successful, there must l>c a way to 
charge those who receive the recrea¬ 
tion services. This is particularly diffi¬ 
cult because the homes having the best 
volunteers need the least time or atten¬ 
tion of the recreation director. How¬ 
ever, within the next year, the consult¬ 
ing sendee hopes to develop a clear-ent 
plan for providing recreation to the ill 
and handicapped in any community on 
a coordinated, cooperative basis. # 
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PART 1: CONSTRUCTION 


Ice skating comes of age in Essex County, New Jersey, 
as croivds flock to these new facilities. Here are the 
practical details of construction. Management and 
program will he presented in the November issue. 


Harold J. Van Cott 


TWO NEW ICE RINKS 


I CE SKATING provides wholesome physical activity for 
the whole family, from the youngest tot to grandpa. 
This enjoyment may derive from figure skating, speed 
skating, hockey, or just plain skating for fun. They all re¬ 
quire grace and coordination and help improve posture and 
poise. It is an activity that may be enjoyed by an indi¬ 
vidual as well as a group. The skating season, coming when 
other recreation opportunities are somewhat limited, serves 
to round out a full twelve-month recreation program. 

Essex County Park Commission has constructed two arti¬ 
ficial ice skating rinks within the past three years, and per¬ 
haps our experience can be of interest and help to other 
public recreation officials. 

There are two basic types of rinks, indoor and outdoor. 
The outdoor rink, located in Branch Brook Park in Newark, 
was the first of the two to be opened, in October, 1957. The 
second rink, the indoor South Mountain Arena, located in 
South Mountain Reservation in West Orange, was completed 
last fall and opened November, 1958. 

Indoor or Outdoor . The outdoor rink is less expensive to 
build, but, on the other hand, the outdoor season is about 
two months shorter than the indoor season and outdoor 
skating is always subject to disruption by weather. How¬ 
ever, clear weather will bring out large numbers of skaters 
on outdoor rinks. Uninterrupted skating during a full seven- 
or seven-and-a-half-inonth season is a major advantage of 
the indoor rink. The South Mountain Arena, with its 2,650 
seats, also makes it possible to present spectator events such 
as hockey games and ice shows. 

Rain and snow present a serious problem, and heavy pre¬ 
cipitation definitely cancels outdoor skating. In addition, 
because of heavy loads imposed on the refrigeration equip¬ 
ment during warm days, the refrigeration capacity of the 
outdoor rink must be greater than that of an equivalent in¬ 
door facility. 

Mr. Van Cott is director of recreation in Essex County, 


Frankly, our experience covering only two seasons is in¬ 
sufficient to justify conclusions about the number of days’ 
skating an outdoor rink can provide. At least five years’ 
experience will be necessary to draw any kind of realistic 
picture; however most skating authorities estimate that out 
of a possible 150-day season, an outdoor rink can operate 
80 percent of the time, or about 120 days. If the outdoor 
rink has a concrete floor, it can be used in the summertime 
for outdoor recreation activities, such as roller skating, 
basketball, shuffleboard, volleyball, paddle tennis, and is 
ideal for dances under the stars. The indoor rink can be 
used for a variety of community activities requiring a large 
indoor area. 

The cost of the Branch Brook outdoor rink and all its 
buildings and facilities, excluding land, was $330,000. Of 
this, about one-half represents the cost of the rink floor 
slab and the refrigeration equipment. Indoor South Moun¬ 
tain Arena cost $950,000. This includes the building hous¬ 
ing the rink and all its supporting facilities, with provisions 
for future expansion, again excluding land. It was designed 
by E. Nelson Edwards, an architect with two other indoor 
rinks to his credit, and has proved very efficient. 

Since labor costs are relatively high in Essex County, 
it is possible these facilities could be duplicated elsewhere 
for less. However, in seeking ways to economize on rink 
construction, it is well to realize that a good foundation, 
rink floor, and refrigeration system are essential and can¬ 
not be compromised on. If a skating rink is to built at all, 
it should be done properly f^om the outset, with adequate 
equipment, facilities, and provision for a full-time skating 
program. It will pay off in the long run. 

There are four primary considerations in successfully 
establishing and operating an artificial ice-skating rink. 
These are: (1) construction of the rink and its associated 
services; (2) programing, the key to successful rink oper¬ 
ation; (3) rink operation and administration; and (4) 
maintaining a public relations program, designed to arouse 
and maintain public interest in its recreation program. 
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Arena building , in South Mountain Reservation area of 
West Orange , is both handsome and economical, a modern 
version of the familiar Quonsct hut. It opened in 1958. 


Building a Rink. Ice is the basic product, so you cannot 
skimp on the quality of the rink and equipment. 

Site Selection. This is the first step in building an ice skat¬ 
ing rink. For technical reasons, the land must be well 
drained and capable of providing a sound foundation. If 
it is to be an outdoor rink, the site should also be protected 
from prevailing winter winds. 

*|3 roper site selection will help insure satisfactory rink 
construction. Other factors to be considered are ac¬ 
cessibility, adequate parking area, and location of public 
transportation. The South Mountain Arena occupies a 12- 
acre area, has parking facilities for 513 cars, and is serv¬ 
iced by two bus lines. Branch Brook Recreation Center is 
served by numerous public transportation lines. If the rink 
can be located so that it is seen by the public, this serves 
as a valuable part of your publicity and public relations 
program. Anyone who has visited Rockefeller Center in 
New York can testify to the appeal of an ice-skating rink 
I in public view. 

Size is important if hockey is contemplated. The mini¬ 
mum regulation hockey rink is 85 by 185 feet; both of ours 
are 85 by 200 feet, in order to handle peak loads. 

People in Essex County have accepted their new ice rinks 
with great enthusiasm, as attested to by the following at¬ 
tendance figures. For the period extending from November 
I 28, 1958, through April 26, 1959, the South Mountain Are¬ 
na (indoor) racked up an attendance of 128,226 skaters. 
At Branch Brook, 73,000 people skated from October 17, 
1958, through March 15, 1959. In its first year of opera¬ 
tion, Branch Brook chalked up an attendance of 95,000; 
| the lower figure for the second year was caused by the very 

★ -- — 

Related Congress Session: Management and Operation of 
I Artificial Ice Rinks. Wednesday, September 20, 2:00 P.M. 



Indoor view of the South Mountain Arena shows the main 
entrance, a portion of the ice, and a few of its 2,600 seats. 
The twelve-acre site has parking facilities for 513 cars. 



An adequate refrigeration system is essential to rink opera¬ 
tion. South Mountain Arena’s equipment room houses two 
completely independent systems, automatically controlled. 



The county’s outdoor rink in Branch Brook Park, Newark^ 
can be easily reached by a number of public transporta¬ 
tion lines. Above, piping being laid under rink’s floor. 
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bad weather that winter. In a normal season, we can ex¬ 
pect about 100,000 people. 

Construction. A permanent rink foundation consists of a 
gravel or crushed-stone base, topped by a reinforced con¬ 
crete subfloor. This subfloor is insulated from the main 
rink floor by a vapor barrier of asbestos or tar paper. Pipes 
to carry brine, circulated by the refrigeration system, are 
laid on supports over the paper. Finally, the main rink 
floor is poured over the pipes. 

Concrete for the rink floor must be carefully prepared, 
poured, and leveled. The entire floor is poured in a con¬ 
tinuous operation, and it is imperative that the concrete be 
uniform throughout. Good finishing is a must, and the 
level of the finished surface should not vary more than 
one-eighth inch from true in any direction. 

In some outdoor rinks, clean and washed sand or fine 
gravel are substituted for the final concrete floor. It is filled 
around the pipes and leveled to the top surface of the pipes. 
This type of floor is cheaper than concrete and simplifies 
repair of defective piping. However it imposes the annual 
expense of maintaining a level floor, and it cannot be used 
for any other purpose. 

Refrigeration System. The primary component of the sys¬ 
tem, and the one which determines its capacity, is the re¬ 
frigerant compressor. Branch Brook is equipped with two 
Worthington Corporation Model 6JF6 compressors, each 
having a capacity of eighty-two tons of refrigeration. Be¬ 
cause an indoor rink requires less refrigeration, the South 
Mountain Arena has two sixty-ton capacity Worthington 
Model 6JF4’s. All four units are high-speed, V-type, recipro¬ 
cating compressors driven by eleetric motors. The refrig¬ 
eration systems at both rinks are automatically controlled. 

T> OTII THE Branch Brook and the South Mountain sys- 
terns employ Frcon-22 refrigerant. At South Moun¬ 
tain, there are two completely independent refrigeration 
circuits, each of which is capable of maintaining ice by it¬ 
self. The two circuits at Branch Brook use a common liq¬ 
uid-refrigerant storage tank but are otherwise independent, 
and, again, each is capable of maintaining ice by itself ex¬ 
cept under the most abnormal weather conditions. 

Basically each refrigeration system consists of a motor- 
driven compressor that compresses the refrigerant. The 
liquid refrigerant then passes through a chiller through 
which the return brine also circulates. In the chiller, the 
heat picked up by the brine in its travel through the pipes 
loeated beneath the rink floor, flows to the refrigerant, caus¬ 
ing it to boil away. Thus cooled, the brine is returned to 
the pipes beneath the ice and the evaporated refrigerant 
is recondensed for use again. 

The importance of the refrigeration system cannot be 
overemphasized for it is truly the heart of an artificial rink. 
In their combined three seasons of operation, there has been 
no ice lost, at either Branch Brook or South Mountain, 
because of equipment failure. Peter Carver Associates, re¬ 
sponsible for many rinks in the country, designed the re¬ 
frigeration systems at both of our new skating facilities. 


Buildings. A minimum of buildings is required for an out¬ 
door rink. The refrigeration equipment must be housed, 
and so should the other facilities essential to successful rink 
operation, including a Zamboni ice resurfacer. At an in¬ 
door rink all facilities and the ice are housed under one 
roof. 

^THhe NECESSARY facilities for effective rink operation are 
as follows: office, checkroom, skate shop, first-aid 
room, lavatories, locker rooms, and a snack bar. Finally, 
a relatively large area must be provided and equipped to 
permit people to change into their skates. Checkrooms 
should be of adequate size. The checkroom at the South 
Mountain Arena is equipped to accommodate more than 
twelve hundred persons and at Branch Brook, approxi¬ 
mately eight hundred. 

The skate shop has several important functions, includ¬ 
ing skate rental, maintenance, and skate sharpening. Both 
Essex County rinks maintain five hundred rental skates and, 
although there is always the problem of running out of spe¬ 
cific sizes, the number of rentals appears to be adequate. 
Skate sharpening is almost an art, and most communities 
supply few places where skates may be properly sharpened. 
Serious skaters are most particular about this. The sale 
of skate accessories is another important skate-shop func¬ 
tion. Skate hooks, guards, and laces are always needed. 

Another service provided by the skate shop at the arena 
is skate sales. The need for this service is based on the 
fact that improperly fitted and poorly made ice skates can 
take more fun out of skating than any other single factor. 
As a matter of faet, with well-built, properly fitted skates, 
there is no such thing as a weak-ankled skater. Supple ankles 
are an advantage to the skater whose skates arc properly 
fitted. For this reason, the South Mountain skate shop only 
sells properly fitted quality skates. A card system has been 
established through which children receive an allowance 
when they trade in outgrown skates for a new pair. The 
trade-ins are then used as rental skates. The commission 
itself operates the skate shop, snack bar, and the skate 
rental and skate-sharpening services. 

A snack bar is a necessary adjunct to a skating rink, for 
several reasons. First, people do not skate continuously for 
extended periods and the opportunity to stop and eat a sand¬ 
wich or drink something hot is welcome. In addition, on 
a crowded day, people coming off the ice to eat make more 
room for those on the ice. So a snack bar actually increases 
the capacity of the rink. 

A room should also be set aside and equipped for emer¬ 
gency first aid. Finally, besides standard public toilet fa¬ 
cilities, a rink should also have two locker rooms equipped 
with toilet and shower facilities, as well as storage lockers 
and benches, and, of course, an equipment room. 

Programing. Successful operation of a rink depends upon 
the development of a comprehensive program and operating 
personnel to carry it out. 

Part II of this article, which will appear in our next issue, 
covers practical details of program, maintenance, and 
personnel management. 
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INSURANCE 
IS A 

PARACHUTE 



Have you ever been sued? 

James Bryan and Frank Howe 

W HO WILL PAY?” That is the 
first question when an acci¬ 
dent occurs and a liability 
suit threatens. 

A West Coast city reports $30,000 
paid out in damages during the three 
years prior to purchasing insurance 
(locking the barn after the horse was 
stolen). It also defended itself against 
damage claims during that period of 
over $1,000,000. In a major North 
Carolina city, the recreation depart¬ 
ment was the loser in a liability case 
to the tune of S35.500. 

In Michigan, a recreation depart¬ 
ment employee was faced with the ex¬ 
pense of defending himself against a 
$250,000 liability suit. The judgment 
against him was settled at considerably 
less than the quarter million dollars, 
but the burden of payment and defense 
was unnecessary. It could have been 
avoided if proper insurance coverage 
had been in force. 

Very few recreation employees are 
aware of the liability exposures arising 
from their duties, or of the protection 
available to them and to their depart¬ 
ments. In states where public rec¬ 
reation is considered a proprietary 
function, recreation departments and 
agencies can be held liable for injuries 
sustained by participants and specta¬ 
tors if negligence or lack of supervision 
are indicated. The settlement or judg¬ 
ment can be disastrous. In states where 
recreation is considered a government 
function, the municipality or recreation 
department is usually considered im¬ 
mune to liability suits. However, this 
immunity does not extend to the rec- 

Mr. Bryan, of Dunn & Fowler , New 
York City , is the National Recreation 
Association's consultant on insurance . 
Mr. RoWEisNRA Membership Director. 


reation worker. In fact, this very 
agency immunity can direct the wrath 
of the injured upon the recreation de¬ 
partment employee. “Who will pay?” 
can now* be answered with, “Someone 
will pay.” It is apparent the recreation 
worker needs the security and assur¬ 
ance of adequate protection against ac¬ 
tual and presumed negligence liability 
lawsuits. 

Insurance, too, can he a lifesaver. A 
modern court decision against a recre¬ 
ation employee or department can, in 
one blow, snuff out the financial life of 
the individual or organization. The 
answer is public liability insurance that 
will not only provide defense against 
lawsuits, but also pay the judgments 
rendered by the courts. Coverage for 
the recreation department should be 
purchased on a comprehensive basis, 
with $100,000 the absolute minimum 
limit of bodily injury liability coverage 
per person and $300,000 per accident. 
Any good local agent can advise you. 

Through the National Recreation 
Association, as a service feature to 
NRA Affiliates, excess public liability 
insurance up to $1,000,000 per acci¬ 
dent, can be obtained by recreation de¬ 
partments in large cities with a popula¬ 
tion of 50,000 or more. The department 
may either self insure or purchase lo¬ 
cally the first $10,000, or $25,000, 
coverage. The excess insurance cover¬ 
age over either primary amount is only 
written on an individual basis. NRA 
investigated the idea of a group excess 
public liability plan for this coverage, 
but insufficient interest was reflected 
from the field. 

A study of case histories shows that 
almost every phase of a recreation pro¬ 
gram can he subject to accidents, either 
to participants or to spectators. The 


recreation administrator’s responsibil¬ 
ity is therefore quite clear. He should 
know the hazards emanating from his 
program and should recommend that 
adequate coverage be purchased, to 
protect the children and adults partici¬ 
pating in recreation pursuits, and also 
to safeguard the financial status of his 
recreation unit. A substantial judg¬ 
ment against a recreation department 
can do irreparable injury to the devel¬ 
opment of the municipal recreation pro¬ 
gram. The fear of a liability suit also 
can water down a program until its vi¬ 
tality and benefit to the community arc 
sapped. 

Last December the Association de¬ 
veloped an insurance plan to protect the 
individual recreation worker against 
personal liability suits. This “business 
pursuits” plan has heen made available 
al the low r individual rale of $2.63 per 
half year and $5.25 per year, per j>erson, 
to all recreation employees and volun¬ 
teers in NRA-affiliated agencies. The 
coverage provided is $100,000 per oc¬ 
currence. All recreation people should 
check with their department or organ¬ 
ization to avail themselves of this pro¬ 
tection. The next filing date will be De¬ 
cember 1, 1959. 

Protection against “pure” accidents 
is also available. This is not to be con¬ 
fused w ? ith liability insurance. It is ac¬ 
cident coverage in the full sense. It 
pays bills for accidents where there is 
no contributory negligence on the part 
of the recreation department or rec¬ 
reation employee. VI hen an uninsured 
accident occurs, for example, a sprained 
ankle at a teen-agers’ baseball game, the 
results generally follow’ a pattern. The 
injured, or his family, suffers the finan¬ 
cial burden of medical bills, or the ease 
goes to a lawyer who may try to show 
negligence on the part of the recreation 
department or employee. In turn, this 
requires the expense of legal defense, 
or a token settlement. Also, the recrea¬ 
tion department feels morally obligated 
to assume some or all of the medical 
expenses incurred. 

The solution is accident insurance 
for the participants in the recreation 
program. For a relatively minor pre¬ 
mium, participants may be insured on 
n per sport basis, or on a blanket activi¬ 
ties basis. Individual team sport poli- 
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Here's the Recreational 

"GAME OF THE YEAR" 



TABLE 

FOOTBALL 


This populor, exciting, new game is o must 
for recreotion rooms. The quality of work- 
monship ond moterials gives this gome not 
only on ottroctive oppearonce but mony 
yeors of trouble-free service. Prices ronge 
from $139.00 F.O.B. Milwaukee. Write 
for complete information—-no obligotion. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER 
See our display Booth 66 
Notionol Recreotion Congrsst 

TABLE FOOTBALL 
P. O. Box 684, Modlson 1, WIs. 



„ CUSTOM-LINE 

HAT and COAT RACKS 

Tailored to fit any given open or closetted wall 
area. Smart in design and modem in “clear", 
"gold" deep etched anodized finishes and com¬ 
binations. Quality built—closed-end aluminum 
tubing, rigidly held In cast aluminum brackets 
that are adjustable for height In dovetailed 
mounting extrusions. Brackets also adjustable 
to any desired centers. 



VOGEL-PET.ERSON CO. 


1121 W. 37th Street • Chicago 9, Illinois 


cies are available through local insur¬ 
ance agents in most cities. However, 
the National Recreation Association, 
for the past five years, has offered a 
policy for baseball and softball teams 
at a considerably lower premium than 
can be obtained locally. 

The NRA also sponsors a blanket 
recreational activities accident plan by 
which all participants, age nineteen and 
under, in both athletic and nonathletic 
activities, may be insured at seventy- 
five cents per participant per year. This 
plan is particularly well suited to a rec¬ 
reation program having a yearly total 
registration of between 150 and 2,000. 
One hundred percent registration is 
required. 

In the near future, the NRA hopes 
to offer an all-sports accident plan for 
those recreation departments wishing 
to insure their team sports program on 
a group basis. This obviates taking out 
individual policies for each team sport. 

From a practical and moral stand¬ 
point, insurance protection is an im¬ 
portant issue for the recreation admin¬ 
istrator. He can face the issue squarely 
and protect his employees and depart¬ 
ment. or he can hope lie is never startled 
by the question lie might not be able to 
answer, “Who will pay?” jj: 

Note: Mr. Bryon will be ovoilabfe at 
the Notionol Recreotion Congress Con¬ 
sultation and Resource Center to dis¬ 
cuss insurance progroms and problems. 


INTERESTED IN 

CERAMICS? 

WRITE 

HOUSE OF CERAMICS, INC. 
2481 MATTHEWS AVE. 
MEMPHIS 8, TENN. 


STOP GATE CRASHERS! 

PARKS, 

POOLS, 

Y.M.C.A/J, 

DANCES 

End Poss - Out 
Problems with 

BLAKRAY 

lomps ond invisible 
Fluorescent inks. 

The BLAK-RAY Reod- 
mission System solves 
the problem the mod¬ 
ern woy. Soves money, time, froublel Foke- 
proofl No tronsfersl 

Send for full portlculors 

BLACK LIGHT EASTERN (ORP. 

Dipt. R-l, 201-04 Northern Boulevard 
Bayslde, t. t., N. Y. 





1non/toe 


FOLDING 
BANQUET 
ABLES 


AND 

MONROE TRUCKS 


O i red f actory 
Price* & Discount* 

To Churches. Clubs, 

Lodges. Schools 
and All Organize* 
tions. 

Over 60.000 In¬ 
stitutions own 
end use modern 
Monroe Folding 
ltenquet Tables. 

Write for tbe new 
MO.NllOK 61ST 
AN MV KltS A It Y 
CATALOG of 
Folding Tables, 

Folding Chairs. 

Trucks. Alovs bte 
Partitions, Fold¬ 
ing ltisers. etc. 

Get our specie 1 prices, 
quantity discounts, also terms. 

Monroe Co., 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa 



Give The UNITED Way 



JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
“Pigeon” Brand—Kodohan Recommended 
COAT: Double-Hollow Weave (Reinforced) 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


Immediate Delivery 
From Stock 
in 

Neiv York City 



30 East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York 
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ON THE CAMPUS 

Sabbatical 

The University of Illinois has granted Professor Charles 
K. Brightbill, head of the department of recreation at the 
university, a sabbatical leave for the second semester of the 
academic year beginning in February I960. 

Professor Brightbill plans to study recreation therapy 
programs in selected neuropsychiatric hospitals, general 
medical and surgical hospitals, and rehabilitation centers 
in the United States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, 
Germany, Austria, Italy, Greece, Switzerland, Netherlands, 
Denmark, Norway, Sweden, and Russia. 

Purposes of the study arc to observe services in opera¬ 
tion, consult with medical and appropriate therapy staffs, 
and secure information on methods, techniques, and prob¬ 
lems as they may contribute to a scientific body of knowl¬ 
edge in using recreation in the treatment and rehabilita¬ 
tion of the ill and handicapped. Information and data thus 
secured will be analyzed, assembled and made available to 
interested hospital and rehabilitation staffs, professional 
groups, therapists, and institutions of higher learning. 

Professor Brightbill’s department at the university in¬ 
cludes within its curriculum a recreation therapy sequence, 
which operates in close cooperation with the university’s 
Rehabilitation Center, the Corrective Exercise Clinic, and 
hospitals and clinics within the state. He was, for several 
years, national director of the Recreation Service, Depart¬ 
ment of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans Administration. 
He serves as the recreation consultant to the Recreation 
Service, Department of Medicine and Surgery, Veterans 
Administration, and has also served as consultant to the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commission Hospital and Re¬ 
habilitation Centre at Downsview, Ontario, Canada. He is 
the author of five textbooks on recreation and numerous 
articles related to hospital recreation. 

Note: See Prof. Brightbill’s articles, “Recreation-Education 
—Its Present Stotus ond Future Direction,” Recreation, Sep¬ 
tember, 1 955, and “Recreation Educotion in the World of 
Higher Leorning,” Recreation, December, 1957. 

Appointment 

Arden Johnson of Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. has joined the faculty at Purdue 

■ University, Lafayette, Indiana, as a mem- 

r¥ fwj ber of the recreation leadership program. 

He will give particular attention to social 
recreation, folk dance, and camp activi¬ 
ty ties. \Ir. Johnson tomes to Purdue from 

the t Diversity of California at Los An- 
p geles, where he had been teaching classes 

in social recreation and in folk and square dancing while 
I completing his doctorate in recreation leadership. He was 
| formerly director of parks and recreation at Robbins- 
[ dale, Minnesota for four years. 


SPORT - RECREATION - HEALTH - EXERCISE 




THE 

EXCITING 


outdoor bowling game 


turf-bowling 


AMERICANIZED ITALIAN BOCCIE GAME 


► 


MADE OF "LIFE-TIME" — "GUAYACITE" 
GUARANTEED NOT TO SPLIT 


A NATURAL FOR MILLLONS OF BOWLERS 

/ 

MEN . . . WOMEN . . . CHILDREN ... ALL AGES 
• Ideal recreational game combining plenty of fun 
with minimum strenuous effort — thus having — 
"universal oppeol" 


EASY TO SELL 


— UNLIMITED MARKETS 

Park Deportments . . . Schools . . . Camps . . . 
Golf Driving Ronges . . . Gauntry Clubs . . . 
Motels . . . Resorts . . . Industrial Leogues . . . 
Toverns . . . Restaurants . . . Clubs . . . Prisons. 


EASY TO PLAY 


— ANYONE WITH A SPOT OF GROUND 
AND AN URGE TO BOWL CAN PLAY. 

Formal courts are not necessary — playing 
oreas can be set up on grass, cloy, sand or 
gravel. Regulation courts are also easy ond 
inexpensive to set up. 

• COURTS CAN BE SET UP INDOORS OR OUTDOORS 

• TURF BOWLING CAN BE PLAYED BY 2, 4, OR 
8 PEOPLE 

• IDEAL FOR TEAM AND LEAGUE COMPETITION 

• A WONDERFUL GIFT — OR BOWLING 
TOURNAMENT PRIZE 

MAD5 IN THE UNITED STATES 

turf-bowling - SET OF 9 BALLS 

WITH 

CARRY-EASY" CONTAINER 

4 — 41 / 2 " Block Ball* Unlined 
4 — 41 / 2 “ Block Bolls lm«d 
1 — 2V4" White Boll Unlined 



LIST PRICE 


$ 40 °° 


DISCOUNTS 

SETS'OR MORE. 40% 


LESS THAN 5 SETS 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


33V6% 


♦SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 

1 or 2 sets at 40% discount 
sell one — display the other 


SEND FOR COMPLETE SELLING BROCHURE DESCRIBING 
ft GAME — SHOWING RULES — HOW TO BUILD COURTS - 
X POTENTIAL MARKETS 



LIGNUM-VITAE PRODUCTS CORP. 

96-SO BOYD AVENUE, JERSEY CITY 4. N J. 
AMERICA'S ONtY MANUFACTURER OF TURF BOWllNG* 
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• •The new Voit Icosahedron is the finest ball 
that has ever been made. 


Featuring the strongest, best-balanced carcass pattern 
that can be applied to a ball, plus an extremely 
durable cover to match — the new Voit Icosahedron 
construction combines: 

Maximum Carcass Life 

Maximum Cover Wear 

Absolute Structural Uniformity 

Official Performance For The Life Of The Ball 

Our laboratory and field testing results, gathered 
over the past decade, show: 

Performance Life —Twice the nearest 

“equal quality” competitor 

Shape Retention —Vastly superior to all other 

brands tested 

Cover Wear —Wear qualities that surpass any 

other type cover on the market 

But, to make absolutely certain that we weren't 
being carried away by our own enthusiasm, we asked 
a neutral expert.. .United States Testing Company. 

For more than three-quarters of a century, 

U. S. Testing Company has been earning its 
unsurpassed reputation for reliability and impartiality 
in applying the methods of science and technology 
to problems of Industry and Commerce. It is both 
the largest and most versatile of independent 
scientific laboratories. 

here are their published results... 
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Voit balls tested outlasted the nearest of four 
competitive brands tested by more than 3 to 1. 



Sample balls, two each of five brands, were purchased 
on the open market. Care was taken to acquire balls 
of equal designated quality. 

Balls were tested to failure or “unplayability” by 
continued bouncing through a roller-type testing 
machine. 


Samples of Voit Icosahedron Balls far surpassed all 
other samples for cover wear, shape retention and 
durability. 

The following table summarizes the quality stand¬ 
ing of each ball with respect to the average number 
of cycles in the testing machine before failure occurred. 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF CYCLES IN MACHINE 


86,187 


COMPETITOR A 




COMPETITOR B 




COMPETITOR 




COMPETITOR 



VOIT 


COMMENTS 


COMMENTS 


COMMENTS 


COMMENTS 


COMMENTS 


Failure indicated by tear 
In cover. 


At 50,000 cycles: Wear 
around valve and along 
black seam lines. At 
times, ball would not 
pass through machine. 
Failure Indicated by 
wear around valve and 
major bulge on surface 
of ball. 


Bulges on surface of ball 
al three locations. 


Ball shows signs of 
excessive wear. Will not 
stay In machine. Failure 
indicated by cracks 
around valve and cords 
showing. 


At 100,000 cycles: Iden¬ 
tification letters and 
numbers worn off. At 
225,000 cycles: No dis¬ 
crepancies noted. Only 
uniform cover wear. 
Failure Indicated by 
bulge on surface of ball. 


REPORT ^51093; MARCH 25, 1959 

This is the most recent in a series of product tests being conducted by 
the United States Testing Company. To assure its leadership, Voit con¬ 
tinually has its products tested in its own laboratories, by field tests 
and by neutral experts. 
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Looking for more 

POOL PROFITS 

next season? 

Here’s one sure solution ... install 
a Sentinel Coin-and-Key Locker 
System and do away with your old- 
fashioned bag or basket checking. 


Customers like the security and 
the serve-self convenience. You 
eliminate checkroom payrolls and 
liability risks. 


Patrons are happy to pay for the 
better service these beautiful lock¬ 
ers provide ... you retire the locker 
costs quickly, out of the increased 
revenue. 


The proof? Hundreds of pools and 
beaches will confirm all these ad¬ 
vantages. Get the /acts now. Write: 



Sentinel m 


COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 



THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 


CONVERTIBLE 



SCORE-INDICATOR BOARD 

A! lost, you con score more fhon 16 sports with one 
scoreboord. Unique method adopts In o minute. 
Portoble for use of the pool, boxing ring, gym, or 
ployground. Two giont 15" counter-balanced Indi¬ 
cators on 30" x 60" framed Score-lndicotor Boord. 
Instructions included. Spin-o-Test Compony, Dept. 
6 ft, Hermosa, California. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We caler fa recreation departments 
In all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward color charts 
* * * 

Anderson Ceramics Company 

P. O. Box 789, 714 Greenville Street 
Anderson, South Corotino 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled. Illustrated brochures tell how 
' to publish your book, Bet 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion. 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. R-10 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Av.„ n.y. 16 



REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


IIow to Use the Congress 

One way of using your National Rec¬ 
reation Congress experiences, to enrich 
a local community recreation program, 
is illustrated by the April playground 
“festival” in Mobile, Alabama, this 
year. Martha Maitre, superintendent of 
recreation in Mobile, attended the 39th 
Congress in Long Beach, California, 
and joined delegates in their visit to 
Disneyland. Result: the mobile play¬ 
grounds incorporated the Disneyland 
theme “with the permission of Disney 
himself,” according to the local press. 
The Mobile Press Register of April 12 
goes on to say, “Everything possible 
has been included—Main Street U.S.A., 
Frontierland, Toinorrowland, Fantasy- 
land, and even Adventureland!” The 
space ships, the cruise boat moving 
slowly through the jungle and into Ad* 
ventureland, trolleys, surreys, and an 
Indian village, were not overlooked. 
These were presented in separate 
scenes, in a production representing 
a communitywide playground program. 

It’s all in knowing how to look for 
ideas, and in recognizing one when you 
meet it face-to-face. 

U jump for Joy” 

From skin to scuba diving, we now 
take to the air and, according to The 
New 1 ork Times, “jump for joy,” at 
the recently opened parachute sports 
center at the airport in Orange, Massa¬ 
chusetts. Pleasure parachuting is grow¬ 
ing in this country and has long been 
popular in Europe. This is mostly the 
result of one man’s vigorous crusade— 
that of Jacques Andre lstel, proprietor 
of Parachutes, Inc. and vice-president 
of the nonprofit Parachute Club of 
America. An ex-Marine, lstel organized 
the first U.S. jumping team in 1956. 

At Orange, he demonstrates his new 
concept of jumping, called sky-diving, 
faking a swan-dive position, sometimes 



Here we are—practicing what we 
preach! Seen at the annual outing for 
the National Recreation Association 
headquarters staff , held at Lake Sebago 
in Palisades Interstate Park , are (left 
to right): Charles Reed , Field Depart¬ 
ment; George Butler , Research Depart¬ 
ment; Joseph Prendergast executive j 
director; and Helen Dauncey , Kather¬ 
ine M. Barker Memorial Secretary for 
Women and Girls. We had a grand time! 

held for as long as three minutes, the 
sky-diver seems to soar through the 
sky, like a bird. Mr. lstel insists that 
this sport is “safe as swimming.” Of 
course, extremely stringent safety pre¬ 
cautions are carried out, preceded by 
an intensive training period. 

“Vision to Actuality” 1 

Four years ago the State University 
of Medicine, N. Y. (connected with 
Kings County Hospital), approached the 
Junior League of Brooklyn about start¬ 
ing a children’s recreation program. 
With the enthusiastic cooperation of 
the hospital, vision became actuality in 
April of this year, when a gaily painted ( 
pumpkin-orange-and-yellow playroom | 
was made out of an enclosed sunporch. 

Part-time director Elizabeth Rosen 
is assisted by a civil service recreation 
leader, provided by the city. Half of 
the program’s thirty-five volunteers are 
Junior League members from Brooklyn. 
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NRA News 

Two old friends return to the National 
Recreation Association staff: Arthur 
Todd and Sicbolt Frieswyk. Mr. Todd, 
former NRA Midwest district represent¬ 
ative comes back as assistant executive 
director of the Association, after a 
leave of absence during which he was 
chief of the recreation management 
branch for the U. S. Air Force in Eur¬ 
ope. Mr. Frieswyk, a former NRA 
music specialist, returns as sjiecial con¬ 
sultant for the j>erforniing arts. Among 
his duties will be coordinating Associa¬ 
tion services to the National Cultural 
Center. Mr. Frieswyk has been direc¬ 
tor of education for the Griffith Music 
Foundation. Newark. New Jersey, and a 
music specialist for Oglcbay Institute, 
Wheeling. West Virginia. 

A busy mart is George Butler , head of 
the NRA Research Department, fie has 
been appointed a member of three im¬ 
portant national committees: the Presi¬ 
dent’s Citizens Advisory Committee on 
Youth Fitness: the Building Commit¬ 
tee, National Committee on the Aging, 
the National Social Welfare Assembly; 
the Committee on Urban Research of 
the National Academy of Sciences (an 
arm of the Highway Research Board). 

In addition, he has been busy writ¬ 
ing and revising. The third edition of 
his Introduction to Community Recre¬ 
ation (McGraw-Hill) has just come on 
press. A revised edition of his Munici¬ 
pal Recreation Administration (Inter¬ 
national City Managers Association) 
will apj>ear shortly. Before another 
playground season rolls around, his 
Playgrou nds: Their A drain ist ration 
and Operation (Ronald Press) will have 
been revised. 

The National Recreation Association s 
Pacific Northwest District has spread 
far beyond its original boundaries. The 
admission of Alaska as a state and in¬ 
creasing demand from neighboring 
Canadian provinces for Association 
services have steadily expanded the 
district s scope. Alberta, Saskatchew¬ 
an. and, particularly, British Columbia 
have requested the same field service 
the northwest states have been receiv¬ 
ing. These provinces now' have rep¬ 
resentatives on the NRA Northwest 
District Advisory Committee. At the 
request of local authorities in New' 



Joseph Premiergast (left), NRA execu¬ 
tive director , confers with Arthur S. 
Flemming (center), U. 5. Secretary of 
Health , Education, and Welfare, and 
Robert IF. Kean , chairman of the 
National Advisory Committee for the 
White House Committee on Aging. Mr. 
Premier gast is chairman of the Plan¬ 
ning Commil tee on Recreation. Mr. 
Flemming will give Congress address. 


Westminster and Vancouver, the NRA 
has made special studies and an evalu¬ 
ation of recreation services, helped de¬ 
velop long-range plans. As a result, 
Canadian participation in this year’s 
Northwest District Conference was the 
largest ever. 



IM. 

fl 


People in the News 

• The highest peak 
in Alaska’s katmai 
National Monument, 
the spectacular vol¬ 
canic w ilderness that 
is one of the largest 
units in the National 
Park System, will be 
renamed for the man who explored it. 
The United States Board on Geographic 
Names has approved changing the name 
of 7.600-foot knife Peak to Mount 
Griggs. The action honors Dr. Robert 
F. Griggs, former George Washington 
University botanist who led six expe¬ 
ditions, sponsored by the National Geo¬ 
graphic Society, to Katmai four decades 
ago. 

Now' seventy-seven. Dr. Griggs is 
professor emeritus of biology at the 
University of Pittsburgh. 



• Elizabeth J. Wil¬ 
liamson, formerly 
American Red Cross 
recreational super¬ 
visor at the U.S. 
Naval Hospital at 
Camp Lejeune, North 
Carolina, is now on a 


special assignment in Seoul, korea. 
M rs. Williamson’s new' duties in Korea 
will be as assistant director of a special 
clubinohile recreation program. Club- 


You can raise $ 500 
or more in 6 days 
this easy way 



Sell famous Masou 
Candies and in 4 to 15 days 
your group can make 
$300 to $2500. 

For complete information fill in and mail 
us the coupon shown. If you decide to go 
ahead you don’t risk a cent,—you pay noth¬ 
ing in advance. We supply on consignment 
your choice of TltitKE varieties of famous 
Mason Candy. At no extra charge each 
package is wrapped with a hand printed 
with your organization’s name and picture. 
You pay after you have sold the candy and 
return what you don’t sell. Candy is sold 
a! less than regular retail price. You make 
$9.00 in net profit on e\ory 30 sales of our 
75<* * hox. Or you can make $12.00 on every 
30 sales of our $1.00 box (66%^ profit to 
you on cost).There’s no risk! You can’t lose. 
Mail in coupon today for information about 
mason’s protected fund raising drives. 

--—-—-1 

Mr. Edwin Stove, Dept. RM-9 I 

I Mason. Box 549, Mineola. N. Y. I 

Gentlemen: Please send me without 
• obligation, information on your Fund 

Raising Plan. j 

| (Check one) . 

j I am interested in your .... » 

| 75<* Package Plan Q * 

| I am interested in your .... | 

| $1.00 Package Plan Q | 

Name_ . _ _ _ | 

. Age if under 2t_ 

| Address_ 

Organization_ I 

Phone_ j 

| City_Slate_ | 

Mason Candies, Inc., Minrota, L. I., N. Y. 
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and "Dubble Pins", presents another new game, BASKIT-BEL. 


Here is a modified form of basketball that can be played in or out of 
doors, wherever there is not enough room for conventional equipment. 
BASKIT-BEL has unlimited applications in all types of relay games. No 
installation is needed. Every time the target is hit the bell rings. The 
BASKIT-BEL set consists of a durable target and two skweez balls, and 
the price is amazingly low. $6.49 delivered 



See BASKIT-BEL end 'DUBBLE PINS' 
el Booth #29 NBA Congress 

or write for literature. 

‘'%CWU6 Box 222, Bethel, Conn, 


Now you can 

GO 


where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 

WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 

The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for Hue at music ersnts, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenrer Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, pius assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens In minutes Into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 

After event, it folds quickiy into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands. Instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used Indoors, too! Every commonity will want one I 

Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co. 



OWATONNA MINNESOTA 



Eliminate Gate-Crashers 

"Invisible" HAND STAMPING INKS 
seen only under BLACKLiGHT Lomps 

The modern RE-ADMISSION system. Foolproof • low- 
cost • Simple • For folrs, donee-holts, beoches, etc. 

Complete Kits from $29. 

Send for Free Cotolog. 

STROBLITE CO. Dept. R, 75 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 



EXACT SIZE 


New, improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In real gold plate with tree In 
green jewelers* enamel. Safety catch. 
50c eoch. Including federal tax and 
postoge. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Avolloble only to outhentic clubs. 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


mobile units, which usually consist of 
three or four Red Cross recreation 
workers, travel regularly to all the re¬ 
mote Korean outposts. 

Her replacement at the hospital is 
Hazel Turnage, who previously was at 
Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 

• John Gettler, director of recreation 
and parks for Lexington, Kentucky, has 
resigned to accept the position of gen¬ 
eral manager at the Tates Creek Coun¬ 
try Club there. The country club is a 
new development that will include an 
eighteen-hole golf course, large recrea¬ 
tion center, 75'-by-165' swimming pool, 
riding stables, bridle paths, archery 
range, two fishing lakes, six tennis 
courts, and general playground facili¬ 
ties. ‘"After serving fourteen years in 
public parks and recreation it was a dif¬ 
ficult decision to switch to private rec¬ 
reation,” Mr. Gettler said. 

• W lien Mrs. Steve Magargee started 
in recreation in Decatur, Georgia, her 
first headquarters was an old stable 
and her recreation department a mere 
name. Most of the time she had no ma¬ 
terial whatever. In eleven years, by tire¬ 
less energy, this recreation director 
built a playground program, clubs for 
teen-agers and senior citizens, and two 
recreation centers. As she retires, the 
entire recreation field joins Decatur 
and the Decatur DeKalb News in say¬ 
ing, “Thanks, Rosie!” 

Ill Mcnioriam 

• The death of W. Duncan Russell was 
not only a severe loss to recreation in 
Boston, but the entire field. He was dir¬ 
ector of the division of recreation, in¬ 
formal education, and group work for 
the United Communities Service. Dur¬ 
ing World War II, Mr. Russell was re¬ 
gional executive for the National USO 
in New York and New England. As a 
young man, working at the Elizabeth 
Settlement House in Boston, Mr. Russell 
was inspired by recreation pioneer Jos¬ 
eph Lee. The recreation field has lost 
a man of great character and ability. 

• J. Gerry Dobbins, a former National 
Recreation Association staff member, 
died recently in Litchfield, Connecticut. 
Mr. Dobbins was with the Association 
for seven years from 1918 to 1925, his 
initial service being in the Department 
of Budgets and Accounts of War Camp 

(Continued on page 348) 
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INCLUDES 


NYLON CAG 


ADJUSTABL 
POLES 


TARGET 




TEE-OFF MAT 


Great //>c/ 00 rs a nC ^ °uf # ^ 


$ 250.00 VALUE 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY TO YOU ONLY 


EXPRESS 

COLLECT 


This is the way to help the kids improve their 
golf. They can hit away to their heart’s content. 
They can measure their accuracy. They can im¬ 
prove their serving. They can learn and laugh 
at the same time. 

Outdoors when the sun is streaming down. 


Indoors when the weather becomes real trouble¬ 
some. 

And for you in camps —or schools—or Y’s, a 
terrific plus value, a low, low cost method for 
giving instruction to your campers, members 
and students, while they have loads of fun. 


Take advantage of this offer. 

The warmer weather is on the way — 
the golf urge is moving in. Make sure 
your Golf Practice Cage is with you 
in time for the big season ahead! 


MONROE SALES INC. [“ b c ££"j£To* 

Please ship me .. GOLF PRACTICE CAGE(S) tor 

(quantity) 

$99.50 each. Express Collect. 

NAME. 

TITLE. 

ORGANIZATION. 

ADDRESS.... 


the perfect PORTABLE GOLF PRACTICE CAGE 

For RECREATION CENTERS-CAMPS-Y's-SCHOOLS 

Safe and Lightweight 

Professional Size.- 9x9x12 
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voice range over 


one quarter mile! 

mtJ II I 

HIGH QUALITY, DEPENDABILITY 

and DURABILITY are 

S / / 

outstanding features of 

TRANSHAILER 

Transistorized Megaphone 




Coaches, referees, cheer leaders will instantly recognize the tre* 
mendous value of the transistor*powered TRANSHAILER for 
its light-weight, low battery drain and powerful performance. 
Fully portable, convenient, one*hand operation are ideal for 
true voice reproduction in heavy weather and under high noise 
conditions. High efficiency transistors give by far the greatest 
audio power and longest battery life for any unit of this kind 
for a minimum of distortion. The magnetic reluctance micro¬ 
phone and the entire unit is sealed for moisture resistance. 


>99 

f.o.b. warehouse 
90 day 

unconditional 
exchange warranty 
covers materials 
and workmanship 


POWER OUTPUT: Maximum 3V& Watts 

BATTERY LITE: Up to 20.000 ten-second operations and up 
to six-months battery life under normal usage from 
standard 1 V4 volt V 2 size flashlight batteries. 

DIMENSIONS: Length 15»/ 2 in. 

Weight 5 lbs. (with batteries) 



Literature on request. 


THE PYE CORPORATION 


Telecommunications Division D 
1149 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, N. J. 



Reporter’s No tebook 

(Continued from page 346) 

Community Service. He later served as 
the Association’s director of field serv¬ 
ices to cities struggling to expand their 
part-time and seasonal recreation pro¬ 
grams into a year-round service. 

Mrs. Dobbins has served as the Asso¬ 
ciation’s Litchfield sponsor since 1944. 
The Dobbins’ daughter Dorinda, Mrs. 
Peter Putnam, has been serving as a 
member of the Association’s Princeton, 
New Jersey, Finance Committee. As a 
child, M rs. Putnam w r as a junior mem¬ 
ber of the Association. 

Sidney A. Snow, big-game hunter, 
explorer, and zoo director, died recentlv 
in Oakland, California. For over two 
decades Mr. Snow had been active in 
the development of California’s Knowl- 
and State Arboretum and Park. 

Mrs. Helen Woodhouse of Little 
Hock, Arkansas, died in July at the age 
of seventy-six. She had been a sponsor 
of the National Recreation Association 
since 1953. For thirty years she was 
office secretary of the Arkansas Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 

Carl Bannwart. retired superintend¬ 
ent of the Newark, New Jersey. Shade 
Tree Bureau, and a national authority 
on parks, died recently at the age of 
eighty-seven. His home was in East 
Orange, New Jersey. Mr. Bannwart 
established many procedures that be¬ 
came a model for other communities 
and brought the first community Christ¬ 
mas tree to Newark, a project later to 
to become popular in other cities. 

• Royal A. Holt, of Romeo, Michigan, 
one of the recreation field’s most tire¬ 
less volunteers, died at the age of sixty- 
two. During fourteen “borrowed” years 
following a 1945 heart attack. Mr. Holt 
volunteered to supervise construction 
of R omeo’s community youth and civic 
center, then supervised its activities. 

• Michael Benedum. multimillionaire 
oil w ildcatter, died in Pittsburgh, Penn¬ 
sylvania, at the age of ninety. On his 
eighty-eighth birthday he contributed 
$3,000,000 to his home town of Bridge¬ 
port, West Virginia, for a civic recrea¬ 
tion area. 

• James Henry Philips, retired chief 
engineer of the Essex County, New Jer¬ 
sey, Park System, died in Fort Lauder¬ 
dale, Florida, at the age of eighty-six. 
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L1STEN1NQ AND VIEWING? 


Where does UNICEF money go? What 
docs the money buy? These are ques¬ 
tions the various recreation depart¬ 
ments sponsoring Trick or Treat for 
UNICEF (United Nations Children’s 
Fund) on Halloween, should be able 
to answer. As part of your pre-Hallow¬ 
een briefing program in your commu¬ 
nity, we suggest you show' some of the 
excellent educational films, made by the 
various United Nations organizations 
to explain their work. The films de¬ 
scribed l>elow', particularly good for 
children, are equally informative for 
adults. Remember an alerted, informed 
public is a cooperative and generous 
one. 

Order your UNICEF Halloween plan¬ 
ning and publicity material—aside 
from films—from: U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF, P. 0. Box 1618, Church Street 
Station, New' York 8. 

Overture would make a particularly 
good lcad-ofl film, because it is a superb 
overall depiction of the l uited Nations 
work in all its many phases, in both war, 
its aftermath, and in peace. There is no 
narration; the moving story of the UN 
is reeled oil against a symphonic back¬ 
ground of Beethoven’s Egmont Over¬ 
ture . Black and white; running time: 
10 minutes. 


Big Day in Bo go is a fascinating 16 
nun. color film, shot in the French Cam- 
croons in Africa, showing how the op¬ 
position of the juju or witch doctor, had 
to be overcome, so the chief could let 
French administration officials and UN 
people into the village to help eradicate 
the malaria felling eight out of ten peo¬ 
ple in this once healthy village. Run¬ 
ning time: 15 minutes. 

Open Your Eyes , a 16-minute, 16 
mm. eolor film, narrated by Boris Kar¬ 
loff and produced by the World Health 
Organization, illustrates how f the Mor- 
ocean government w r as able to organize 
health teams for the treatment of tra¬ 
choma and conjunctivitis, with the 
medical advice of who and supplies of 
drugs and equipment from UNICEF. 
Self-treatment with antibiotic ointment 
is easy and successful, onee learned 
from health workers. 

Three Of Our Children , in eolor, nar¬ 
rated by James Mason and running 30 
minutes, gives a threefold picture of 
UNICEF operation in three different 
countries. 

The first is Greece, where we are 
show n how' a seven-year-old girl, strick¬ 
en with polio, is taken from her almost 
inaccessible mountain village to a city 
where she receives vital treatment and 


rehabilitation, with the help of UNICEF 
funds. 

We next meet Modjena from French 
Equatorial Africa. He is a victim of 
leprosy—a disease shadowed by a tra¬ 
dition of exile and humiliation, even in 
the so-called civilized Western world. 
This is the story' of how his plight is 
overcome when a doctor conies to his 
village with a traveling UN health team 
and treats him with a “strange” medi¬ 
cine—sulfone. 

The next stop is Luzon in the Philip¬ 
pines. This is the story of how old- 
fashioned and often fatal midwifery is 
gradually being supplanted by methods 
learned in the UMCKF-assistcd training 
courses, pictured for the first time in 
this film. In this area, previously, one 
out of every ten babies, lucky enough 
to be born alive, died before his first 
birthday. 

All films are available through As¬ 
sociation Films, in Ridgefield, New' Jer¬ 
sey; La Grange, Illinois; Dallas. Texas; 
and San Francisco, California. For 
further information about these and 
other films, write Public Information 
Division, UNICEF, United Nations, New 
York. 

Children are the world of tomorrow', 
and the only way we ean give them a 
tomorrow is by removing the scourge 
of war and disease from the face of the 
earth.—J. W. 


Creative Playgrounds and Recreation Centers 



Alfred Ledcrmann and Alfred Traclisel 


Here is a beautifully illustrated selection af 59 playgrounds from 12 coun¬ 
tries, which demonstrate a variety af approaches to creative use af leisure 
time for bath children and adults. Alfred Ledermann and Alfred Trachsel, 
twa internationally renown experts who have designed several outstanding 
playgrounds in Switzerland, after valuable ideas from their awn experience 
an the finance, supervision and maintenance af playgrounds, as well as the 
adaptation af playground construction ta sociological and city-planning fac¬ 
tors. The 400 illustrations and diagrams make this book an essential addi¬ 
tion to your library. 


FREDERICK A. PRAEGER, Publishers 


15 West 47th Street New' York 36, NA. 


BOOKS THAT MATTER 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Waelitel 


• One of the problems rec¬ 
reation people face as sports 
move indoors for the winter 
is how to accommodate var¬ 
ying numbers of spectators 
in a large multiuse space, 
such as a gymnasium. The 
Hussey Closed Deck Roll- 
Out gym seats efficiently 
answer this problem. The 
manufacturers claim theirs 
is the only one with this closed-deck feature, which elimi¬ 
nates the possibility of slipping or falling through the 
stands, dropping things through the opening, including 
trash—to the annoyance of anyone who may be standing 
underneath. This feature also saves janitorial time and 
money. If the floor is to be used for another activity, the 
stands can be folded up, intact with trash, and cleaned later. 
Fire hazards are also cut down. Hussey seating is of box- 
girder construction, with steel diaphragms at the ends, to 
make the unit even more rigid; provides a positive me¬ 
chanical locking device; casters, horizontal and diagonal 
bracing; and the paralleling device, to make them roll 
straight. For complete details, write Hussey Manufacturing 
Company, 591 Railroad Avenue, North Berwick, Maine. 

• In a matter of minutes, you 
can set up a complete athletic 
field, recreation area, or gym¬ 
nasium, with the Seven-in-One 
standards. Completely port¬ 
able (weighing 60 pounds), 
the unit can be disassembled 
in a matter of minutes. Unit 
includes two bases with spike attachments, six uprights with 
Allen screws to keep them rigid, four frictional nonslip col¬ 
lars, two anchor pins with nylon guy ropes, heavy canvas 
carrying case, base carrier straps, and two revolving top 
bearings. These standards can be used for all net games, 
football goals, batting practice, pole vaulting, tetherball, and 
basketball goals. Photographs show’ standards broken down 



for carrying and set up for a ball game. The foregoing are 
only some of the many attachments available. Write Seven- 
In-One Manufacturing Company, Box 131, Grinnell, Iowa. 


• A permanent, weatherproof sculpture material, Crea- 
Stone, adaptable to varying age levels and art ability, is a 
specially formulated cast stone: Just add water to the de¬ 
sired amount, mix in a waterproof container, and let stand 
for twenty-four hours. Coming in three hardnesses, it can 
be carved with a knife, hacksaw’ blade, or spoon, none of 
which need be sharp. This material is not hard on the 
hands; can be finished with files, sandpaper, steel wool, or 
turned on a woodworking lathe. It comes in colors, can be 
painted, varnished, shellacked. Crea-Stone hardens pro¬ 
gressively and can be w r orked until it is bone dry. It is a 
natural for recreation programs with limited budgets be¬ 
cause it requires no molds, no expensive kilns to install and 
operate, nor glazes to get contaminated. Crea-Stone is not 
limited to sculpture alone, may be used for relief maps, 
model building, and so on, and can be modeled directly 
over a paper or wire-mesh armature. For details write 
Carlic Tart, Creativ e Stonecraft, Inc., P.0. Box 1107, South 
Miami, Florida. 

• A new musical instrument, the Melo- 
dica, sounding akin to the harmonica 
and accordion, but playing and looking 
more like a woodwind, is now being 
marketed by the Hohncr Company, a 
century-old German music firm. De¬ 
signed for ease of playing, this instru¬ 
ment contains tw’o full chromatic oc¬ 
taves, including sharps and flats; plays 
single notes and chords, two parts at 
one time, plays in any key; and main¬ 
tains a steady pitch. The Melodica is particularly well suited 
for preorchestral training and for people who want to learn 
to play a simple instrument. It has a center of wood and 
rustproof metal reeds, comes with complete instruction 
booklet. For location of your nearest dealer, write New’s 
Bureau, M. Holiner, Inc., 351 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 

• With the rapidly growing interest in science among more 
and more young people, and with more and more recreation 
centers starting science programs (see page 330) 7 new f s of 
a Science Materials Center is welcome indeed. This division 
of The Library of Science publishes a quarterly bulletin in 
which it describes what the center has to offer: selected, 
worthwhile scientific equipment, records, books, and special 
scientific toys. The following fields are covered: astronomy, 
chemistry, electronics, energy, magnetism, magnifiers, math¬ 
ematics, microscopes, nature study, physics, radiation de¬ 
tection, static electricity, and weather study. Write for de¬ 
tails to Science Materials Center, 59 Fourth Avenue, New’ 
York 3. 


Visit the Congress Exhibits 
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SUBSCRIPTION 

RATES 

Subscription rates for Recreation 

magazine are: 


I vear . 


2 years... 


Foreign . 


Library subscriptions . 

-3.70 

Club siibHcrlptions . . , 

_3.50 

(Ten or more individuals 
at one time) 

subscribing 

Single issues . 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 Weil Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Change of Address 

If you are planning to move, notify us 
at least thirty day* before the date of 
the issue with which it is to take effect, 
if possible, in order to receive your 
magazines without interruption. Send 
both yaur old and new addresses by let¬ 
ter, card or post office form 22S to: 
Subscription Department Recreation 
Magazine, 8 West Eighth Street, New 
York 11, N. Y. 


NEW ALL-AM Hit I CAN 

PICNIC GRILL 


It’s tops in grills! Positive six-way draft 
control provide* faster, easier fire kin* 
dling, save* fuel, guarantees tenderer, 
juicier charcoaled steak s, chops and bar¬ 
becues. American’s many plus-features 
assure perfect lifetime performance. 
Sliip|>ed fully assembled. 



STATIONAKY 
Weight t80 lbs. 
COM PtJCTK 


$4370 



PATENTS 


I* O It T A II LK 
Weight 205 lbs. 
COM PLKTK 




PEN OIN O 


Ordtr Your M-Amman Cna TODAY I 

AMERICAN 

rLAYGItOUN'D DEVICE CO. 
AXDBRSOX, IXDIAXA 


Make sure you have your own copy. Order the 
1959 Congress Proceedings now. Those of you 
in Chicago can order your copy at the 
Resource and Consultation Center. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words in regutar type $.15 each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted_$3.00 the issue in which ad Is desired. 

COPY: Type—or etearty print—your message and the address to which you wish 
repties sent. Underline any words you want to appear in botdfaee type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

Recreation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street, New” York II. New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation workers (wom¬ 
en) needed for assignment 
in military hospitals with 
American Red Cross. For 
information write Mr. Nor¬ 
man A. Durfec, National 
Director, Personnel Serv¬ 
ices, American Red Cross, 
Washington 6, D.C. 

Executive Director for 
Allegheny Chapter, Penn¬ 
sylvania Association for 
Retarded Children, a non¬ 


profit organization in a 
county of over a million 
population. Position re¬ 
quires programing service* 
for the mentally retarded 
and their families. Salary 
$7,500 to $10,000. Send 
professional and personal 
resume to: Paul Deeley, 
4748 Rolling Hills Rd., 
Pittsburgh 36, Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Recreation Therapists 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 


and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 
modem equipment and 
facilities available. Posi¬ 
tions open to college gradu - 
ates with mojor in recrea¬ 
tion or re erection therapy , 
which included supervised 
field work . No experience 
required. Starting salary 
$115.00 a month; promo¬ 
tional opportunities; liber- 
al employee benefits. Write 
State Personnel Hoard, 801 
Capitol Avenue, Sacramen¬ 
to, California. 


Thi publisher utumri wo rttpontibiliW for terriert or ilcm# advert i»ed here. 
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INTRODUCTION TO 

COMMUNITY RECREATION 


Bv 

m 

George D. Butler 

Director of Research and Assistant Executive Director, 

National Recreation Association 

New Third Edition 
577 pages, $7.50 

Introduction to Community Recreation is a thorough revision of a well-known and highly respect¬ 
ed text and reference hook. It offers a comprehensive picture of community recreation in the 
United States—its nature, importance, scope, and development. 

The hook completely outlines the growth of the community reereatiou movement and describes 
the activities and services comprising the community recreation program, the indoor and outdoor 
areas and facilities used for recreation, the leadership personnel and its methods of organizing 
and conducting activities. 

Major emphasis is given to community recreation as an essential function of local government . 

RECREATIONAL USE OF WILD LANDS 

By 

C. Frank Brockman 

Professor of Forestry, College of Forestry, 

University of Washington 

McGraw-Hill American Forestry Series 

346 pages, $8.50 

The first textbook to he published in the rather specific hut increasingly important area of forest 
and wild land recreation management, in which the author is a well-known authority. 1 he hook 
will serve as a useful reference for those interested in outdoor recreation. It notes some of the 
major reasons for the importance of recreation in modern life. The hook then points out the re¬ 
lationship of various types of public and private lands to recreational needs, considers the man¬ 
agement and administration of recreational lands, and provides an historical outline of the de¬ 
velopment of current recreational land use philosophy. 


Send For Your On-A pproval Copy 



McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 

330 W. 42nd St. New York 36, N.Y 
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Magazine Articles 


American City, August 1959. 

Cooperative City-School Planning Pays Off, 
Temple Jarrell. 

Chancing Times, August 1959. 

How’s Your Town Fixed for Fun? 
Parents’, August 1959. 

International Camp for 11‘Year-Olds, Mar¬ 
garet It. Bacon. 

.. September 1959. 

Too Young for School, Shirley Ryder. 
Parks and Recreation, August 1959. 

Parks, People and Playspacc, James F. 

Miller and Leslie M. Reid. 

This Is Children’s Aqiiafair. 

Swimming Pool Ace, June 1959. 

Acres of Aquatics. 

Today’s Health, July 1959. 

It’s Fun to Water Ski, Dennis Orphan. 
Don't Be a Nautical Nuisance. 

.. August 1959. 

Skin Diving with Safety. 

The Black Hills: Air Conditioned Wilder¬ 
ness, William R. Wilson. 

Snake Bite, Raymond Schuessler. 

Death Dealer of the Heavens (Lightning), 
Muriel Lederer. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Architecture 

Concrete: The Vision of a New Architec¬ 
ture, Peter Collins. Horizon Press, 220 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 307. $12.50. 
Psychiatric Architecture, Charles E. Gosh¬ 
en, M.D., Editor. American Psychiatric 
Association, 1700 18th St., N.W., Washing¬ 
ton, D.C. Pp. 156. $10.50. 

Rehabilitation Center Planning —An Ar¬ 
chitectural Guide, R. Cuthbcrt and Chris¬ 
tine F. Salmon. Pennsylvania State Uni¬ 
versity Press, University Park, Pa. Pp. 164. 
$12.50. 

Books for Children and Young People 

Baldiiead Mountain Expedition, All Evers. 
Macmillan Co., 60 Fifih Ave., New York 
11. Pp. 205. $3.00. 

Blackbird in the Lilac, The, (verses for 
children), James Reeves. Dutton & Co., 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 95. $2.50. 
Book to Begin on Outer Space, A, Eunice 
Holsaert and Konni Solhcrt; Book to Be¬ 
gin on Dinosaurs, A, Eunice Holsaert and 
Robert Gartland. Henry Holt, 383 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. Both unpaged. Each 
$2.50. 

Boys’ Book of Astronomy, Patrick Moore. 
Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74ih St., New York 
21. Pp. 143. $3.00. 

Boys’ Book of Outboard Boating, Tom 
Parson*. Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New 
York II. Pp. 120. $2.50. 

Child's Story and Color Book of San 
Fiiancinco and Child's Story and Color 
Book of Washington, both by Lila Wick¬ 
er Hunt. James J. Gillick & Co.. Berkeley 
5. Calif. Both unpaged. $1.00 each. 

Clock We Live On, Isaac Asimov. Abelard- 


GOLD MEDAL 
REFRESHMENT EQUIPMENT 

Will Be On Display At: 

BOOTH #20 CHICAGO, SEPT 28-Oct 2 
NATIONAL RECREATION CONGRESS 

BOOTH #61 PHILADELPHIA, SEPT 20-24 

A.I.P.E. CONFERENCE 


EVERY RECREATION PROCRAM NEEDS THESE: 



POPCORN / COTTON CANDY . . ShPO-KON ES 


VOPCOR* 

IT 


W Whirlwind 
Collon Condy 
Mochins 
$275.00 






Pop A lol 
Popcorn 
Machlno 
St 99.00 


$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Sno-Konollo 
Ico Shavor 
$t 49.50 


Hundreds af Recrealion Departments own one or more of 
these profit-moking mochines. Refreshments belong In oil 
Recreation Facilities. Accommodale the Public's desires and 
make huge profils in ihe process. Wrile for complete cotolog 
and detailed brochures on how YOUR Department can eosily 
get Thousands of dollars every year. 


GOLD MEDAL PRODUCTS CO. 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CtNCINNATI 2, OHIO 


I 


Get the Facts! 

Gold Medal can help you to greoter success, too. 
Visit our disploys at regional and nationol conferences, 

or write directly todoy. 


Schuman. 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 
160. $3.00. 

Come to the City, Grace Pauli. Abelard- 
Schuman, 404 4ih Ave., New York 16. Un¬ 
paged. $2.75. 

Cranberry Train, Tiie, Bcttina Peterson. 
Ives Washburn, 55 5th Ave., New York 3. 
Unpaged. $2.00. 

Denison’s Children’s Series: 

Pussycat in Business, Kathryn Heisenfelt, 
unpaged, $3.00; Tiie Extra Ecc, Edna A. 
Anderson, unpaged, $2.75; George, the 
Discontented Giraffe, Phillip Orso Stein¬ 
berg, unpaged, $2.75; Casper the Cater¬ 
pillar, and Jonathan and tiie Octopus, 
bolh by Celesle K. Foster, unpaged, $2.50 
each; Nancy and the Unhappy LtON, Mat¬ 
thew Howard, unpaged $2.50; Swimmer is 
a Hopper, Spaghetti Eddie, and Gobble, 


Gobble, Gobble, all by Mary’ Jackson Ellis, 
unpaged, $2.50 each. T, S. Denison, 321 
5th Ave. S., Minneapolis. 

Elephant for Bent, Lucille Chapman. Lit¬ 
tle, Brown, 34 Beacon Si., Boston 6. Pp. 
164. $3.00. 

Field Folk (animal rhymes for children), 
Brenda G. Macrow. Oceana Publications, 
80 4th Ave., New York 3. Unpaged. $2.00. 

First Hook of Color, The, Herbert P. Pas- 
ehel. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington Ave„ 
New York 22. Pp. 45. $1.95. 

Fish Is Not a Pet, A, May Natalie Tahak. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd Si., New 
York 36. Pp. 32. $2.50. 

Golden Picture Book of Birrs, A, Clara 
Hussong. Golden Press, Hockefrller Cen¬ 
ter, New York 20. Pp. 57. $150. 
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Hopi Indian Butterfly Dance, The, Harry 
C. Janies. Melmont Publishers, 310 S. Ra¬ 
cine Ave., Chicago 7. Pp. 32. $1.88. 

Houses from the Sea, Alice C. Goudey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New\ 
York, Unpaged. $2.95. 

Inland Whale, The (Tales of California In¬ 
dians), Theodora Krocherr. Indiana Uni¬ 
versity Press, Bloomington. Pp. 205. $4.50. 

Instructions to Younc Collectors, Guy 
Williams; Instructions to Younc Golf¬ 
ers, David Thomas. Sportshelf, P.O. Box 
634, New Rochelle, N. Y. Each pp. 126. 
$3.75 each. 

Jerry Journeyed to Jericho, Eleanor Lor¬ 
enz. Comet Press, 200 Varick St., New 
York 14. Pp. 23. $2.00. 

Lecends of Green Sky Hill (Chippewa), 
Louise Jean Walker. Wm. B. Eerdsmans, 


255 Jefferson Ave. S.E., Grand Rapids 3, 
Mich. Pp. 204. $3.25. 

Let It Rain! Dorothy Koch. Holiday House, 
8 W. 13th St., New York 14. Unpaged. 
$2.95. 

Liberty Hill, Ben Berkey. T. S. Denison, 
321 5th Ave. S., Minneapolis. Pp. 77. $3.00. 

My Name Is -, Lois Baker Muehl. 

Holiday House, 8 W. 13th St., New York 
14. Unpaged. $2.95. 

My Side of the Mountain, Jean George. 
E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New York 10. 
Pp. 178. $3.00. 

Not a Teeny, Weeny Wink, Richard Ben¬ 
nett. Doubleday & Co., Garden City, N. Y. 
Pp. 56. $2.50. 

Pablo Paints a Picture, Warren Miller. 
Little, Brown, 3*1 Beacon St., Boston 6. Un¬ 
paged. $2.75. 



fau/e a fcasity .,, 


THE 

COKESBURY 
PARTY BOOK 

( revised ) 




Arthur M. Depew 

All of the parties in this revised edition have been brought 
up to date to make this book, long a favorite of recreation lead¬ 
ers and all party givers, even more valuable. Almost every con¬ 
ceivable occasion, including hikes and picnics, is given consider¬ 
ation in this all-purpose book of nearly 600 games and stunts 
from which you may choose. 

Some o£ t&e frcutieo- 

FEBRUARY—Valentine Party, Famous Lovers’ Party, 
Washington’s Birthday Party, World Tour Party. APRIL— 
Try-Your-Luck Party, All Fools* Party, April Fish Party, 
Easter Party. NOVEMBER—'Tacky Party, Cootie Party, 
Thanksgiving Party, Kid Party. 

The pnrtics are indexed alphabetically and according to 
classification nnd the 52 plans include ideas for invitations, 
decorations, gnmes, and refreshments. Most of the plans in¬ 
clude more games and stunts than can be used in a single eve¬ 
ning, nnd several include ideas that can turn the party into 
a money-making project. “A welcome aid to the individual or 
group planning parties and socials.” —Recreation $2.95 


Order from your bookstore today! 


PUBLISHER OF THE FUN ENCYCLOPEDIA 


J 


Peter Tsciiaikowsky and the Nutcracker 
Ballet, Opal Wheeler. E. P. Dutton & Co., 

300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 96. $3.50. 

Porcupine Known as J. R., Tiie, Rita and 
Will Vandivert. Dodd, Mead, 432 4th Ave., 
New York. Unpaged. $2.75. 

Rinc of Tales, A, compiled hy Kathleen 
Lines. Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., 
New York 21. Pp. 240. $3.95. 

Rockets and Satellites Work Like This, 
John W. R. Taylor. Roy Publishers, 30 
E. 74th St., New York 21. Pp. 71. $2.75. 

Rocks and Minerals, Ilia Podendorf. Chil¬ 
drens Press, Jackson Blvd. & Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7. Pp. 48. $2.00. 

St. Francis and the Animals, Leo Politi. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 597 5th Ave., New 
York 17. Unpaged. $2.95. 

See and Do Books: 

Boxes, Cartons, Containers 

Crayons, Chalk, Charcoal 

Cooking, Indoor, and Outdoor 

Dolls and Doll Houses 
All by Helen Jill Fletcher, II. S. Stuttman 
& Co., 404 4th Ave., New York 16. Each pp. 
128; each $1.95. 

Story of Dinosaurs, Tiie, Dr. Stanley B. and 
Barbara M. Brown. Harvey House, Irving- 
ton-ondludson, N. Y. Pp. 125. $2.95. 

Surprise Ecc, Sarah Dcrman. Benefic Press, 
1900 N. Narragansett, Chicago 39. Pp. 48. 
$1.36. 

Who Lives in a Field, Duryea Morton. Cow- 
ard-McCann, 210 Madison Ave., New York 
16. Pp. 127. $3.00. 

Wilbur, the Trusting Whippoorwill, Au¬ 
gust Derleth and Clare Victor Dwiggins. 
Stanton & Lee, Sauk City, Wis. Unpaged. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Young Dancer’s Career Book, Regina J. 
Woody. E. P. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 185. $3.50. 

Delinquency 

Oricins of Crime, William and Joan Mc¬ 
Cord. Columbia University Press, 2960 
Broadway, New York 27. Pp. 219. $6.00. 

Prison Exposures, Robert Neese. Chilton 
Co., 5605 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 39. 

Pp. 135. $4.95. 

Problem of Delinquency, The, Sheldon 
Glueck, Editor. Houghton Mifflin, 2 Park 
St., Boston. Pp. 1183. $10.50. 

Public Welfare Services and Juvenile De¬ 
linquency. American Public Welfare As¬ 
sociation, 1313 E. 50th St., Chicago 37. Pp. 

6. $.25. ! 

Scource of Narcotics, The. New York City 
Police Department, 240 Centre St., New 
York. Pp. 12. Free. 

International 

Digest of Sweden, Allan Kastrup. American- 
Swedish News Exchange, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Pp. 64. $.50. 

Hi Neighbor, 1959 (Brazil, Ghana, Israel, 
Japan, Turkey). U.S. Committee for uni- 
cef, United Nations 17, N.Y. Paper, $1.00. 

Japanese Children’s Stories, Florence 
Sakade, Editor. Charles E. Tuttle Co., Rut¬ 
land, Vt. Pp. 120. $3.50. 

Springtime in Sweden, Alice J. Sorenson. 
University of Washington Press, Seattle 5. 

Pp. 32. Paper, $1.50. 

Urashima Taro (Japanese children’s sto¬ 
ries), Florence Sakade, Editor. Charles E. 
Tuttle, Rutland, Vt., Pp. 57. $1.75. 
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WORTH EXPLORING 



PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure»time Field 


Hobbies—The Creative Use of Leisure, 
Margaret E. Mulac. Harper and Broth¬ 
ers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, 
Pp. 271, illustrated. $3.50. 

This curiously unsatisfying book is 
not at all typical of Miss Mulac’s other 
hooks. In spots it has the flashes of the 
wit, humor, charm, and practicality that 
have distinguished so many of her game 
and party books. It lacks, however, the 
broadminded, unbiased approach; her 
brief descriptions of possible hobbies 
seem biased, in many cases, as far as 
length given each. Gaines and sports, 
for example, are admittedly a very 
large interest area but more could have 
been included in types of games and 
sports, and the satisfactions in them, 
as against a passionate protest against 
junior organized team sports, a point 
somewhat out of place in a book on 
hobbies. Might pages on letter writing 
seem out of proportion to two para¬ 
graphs on pets, one paragraph on reli¬ 
gion, and about a page on church ac¬ 
tivities. 

Any book on hobbies in general 
should contain the best possible refer¬ 
ences if it is to be valuable to a reader 
who wants to follow up some sugges¬ 
tions. Here, again, this book is curi¬ 
ously uneven. No information is given 
as to whether a book is out of print; no 
reference is given any annotation. In 
one case, for example, a book listed on 
wild flowers was printed in 1926 and 
has been unavailable for many years. 
Yet there have been excellent books on 


the subject published recently. This is 
only one of many such mentions of out- 
of-print, out-of-date, or less-than-the- 
best books on specific subjects. 

Although preparing a book on hob¬ 
bies is a very difficult—and thankless— 
task, this publication falls short of what 
it might have been. — Virginia Mas • 
sehnan , A ! RA Program Service. 

The Earth Beneath the Sea, Francis P. 
Shepard. Johns Hopkins Press, Home- 
wood, Baltimore 18, Maryland. Pp. 
275, photographs. $5.00. 

Dangerous Marine Animals, Bruce W. 
Halstead, M.D. Cornell Maritime Press, 
Cambridge, Maryland. Pp. 146, pho¬ 
tographs. $4.00. 

Here are two new books of fascinat¬ 
ing and useful information for skin- 
divers and others interested in knowing 
more about the sea. The first, illus¬ 
trated with sketches, graphs, and pho¬ 
tographs, deals with the mysteries of the 
ocean floor—the continental shelves, 
mountains, canyons which make up 
seventy-two percent of the earth’s sur¬ 
face—and is for those without technical 
knowledge. 

The second, especially timely right 
now in light of recent shark scares, de¬ 
scribes marine organisms that bite, 
sting, are nonedible, and often danger¬ 
ous. Similarly illustrated, this can be 
of value to other swimmers, physicians, 
biologists, shell collectors, beach ex¬ 
plorers, and nature groups. 


Go Exploring in Books: This is the 
theme of the 1959 Book Week, Novem¬ 
ber 1-7, sponsored by the Children’s 
Book Council. This would be an ex¬ 
cellent time for recreation departments, 
in cooperation with their local libraries, 
to arrange a special book display or 
put on a book fair. Colorful posters and 
materials for such an event are avail¬ 
able from the Council at 50 West 53rd 
Street, New York 19. Such a display or 
fair might well give special prominence 
to a number of excellent books issued 
recently that were written primarily for 
young readers but are of interest to the 
recreation leader as well. These supple¬ 
ment various asjiccts of the recreation 
program, such as art or crafts, nature, 
and conservation, or lend themselves to 
creative dramatics. They would make 
fine prizes or presents. Among interest¬ 
ing new publications are: 

A Workshop of Your Own, Martha 
Lincoln and Katherine Torrey. Hough - 
ton Mifflin, 2 Park Street , Boston. Pp. 
148. $2.50. The authors are the direc¬ 
tors of a successful workshop for chil¬ 
dren, the Bantam Workshop, and their 
book is designed to help the child 
acquire skills in working with wood 
and tools. The simple directions can 
be read and easily understood by 
fourth graders. Here are directions 
for making chock-a-block people and 
chunkies (animals of blocks and 
straight pieces of wood), barges, 
castles, and dragons. 

The Thought Book, Pers Crowell. 
Cotvard‘McCann y 210 Madison Avenue , 
New York 16. Unpaged. $2.50. There’s 
nothing like imaginecring. Here arc 
games to be played with Thoughts. 
After children do some brainstorming 
about it, they too can think up new 
animals like rhinostriches, or vegetani- 
mals like caturnips. Delightful illustra¬ 
tions by the author show the thoughts 
jostling around in a child's head. This 
will also set the child to wondering how 
his thoughts, dreams, and memories 
“pop” and “un-pop.” »- ■ > 


Book Week—November I -7 
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TO 


EUROPE 

and a Civilian Career 
with 


ARMY 

SPECIAL 

SERVICES 



Can YOU Qualify? 


For information about positions 
for Librarians, Recreation Lead- 
ers and Crafts Directors . . . 

MAIL THIS COUPON TO: 

The Adjutant General 
Dept, of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C, 

Attn: AGMP-R (G-36) 



Do You See What I See? Helen Bor- 
ten. Abelard-Schuman, 404 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16. Unpaged. $2.75. 
This is an exciting introduction to art. 
Slanted lines, you see, "‘are like a see¬ 
saw—sometimes they go up, and some¬ 
times they come down.” Some lines are 
thin and delicate as a spider web, others 
ragged as a barbed-wire fence. Then 
there are the shapes and colors that 
make the world a great big painting 
to look at and enjoy. This beautiful 
book, in four colors, will put “vision” 
into seeing and help children escape 
the flat, literal “looking” done by adults. 

Sounds All Around, Tillie S. Bine 
and Joseph Levine. Whittlesey House, 
330 W. 42nd Street, New York 36. Bp. 
48. $2.50. If children really listen 
they can hear a bottle sing and play 
different notes on a drinking straw. 
They can hear sounds, feel sounds, and 
make sounds. This book is full of the 
“how” and the “why” of sounds, from 
the brushing of teeth to the making of 
rhythm instruments. 


Animal Travellers, Marie Neurath. 
Sterling Bublishing, 419 Fourth Ave¬ 
nue, New York 16, Bp. 36. $2.00. This 
nature book for the preteen group ex¬ 
plains the strange migrations of the 
world’s most interesting insects, birds, 
fish, and animals. With simple dia¬ 
grams and color illustrations, the book 
tells of the journeys of the Arctic terns 
that fly from Pole to Pole, the return of 
salmon to their spawning grounds, the 
march of crabs from the hills to the sea, 
the migrations of the mountain hares. 
Young nature lovers should be en¬ 
tranced ! 

Wild Folk at the Seashore, Carroll 
Lane Fenton. John Day Company, 62 
West 45th Street, New York. Bp. 128. 
$3.50. The shore is a fine place to play 
—and ask questions. Here are answers 
about plants and animals along the 
Atlantic, Gulf and Pacific Coasts: ur¬ 
chins, dollars, and jellyfish; seals, sea 
lions, and small whales; snails, barna¬ 
cles, and seaweeds. The book has 130 
drawings so even inland boys and girls 
can get to know our shore dwellers. 
This completes the author’s series on 
“wild folk.” 

Water All Around, Tillie S. Bine and 
Joseph Levine. Whittlesey House, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York 36. Bp. 
48. $2250. Rainstorms and drizzles, 
rivers and reservoirs, ocean waves and 
ice cubes—water is fun for splashing 
and water games, fine for washing out 
cages in the zoo, not so fine when it 
washes away the soil in the park. The 


book offers simple projects with such 
equipment as an empty milk carton or 
old oatmeal box. 

The Hill That Grew, Esther K. Meeks, 
/ ollett Bublishing, 1010 JV. Washing¬ 
ton Boulevard , Chicago 7. Bp. 30. 
$1.00. This book, for those just begin¬ 
ning to read, tells about a town without 
a hill. H ow could the children enjoy 
their new sleds? Mr. Mayor and the 
whole town got together and made a 
hill in the park with all that dirt that 
Mr. Builder didn’t need any more. 
Does your town have a hill in the park? 

Whooping Crane, Robert M. McClung. 
William Morrow and Company. 425 
Fourth Avenue, New York 16. Bp. 63. 
$2.50. The whooping crane is front¬ 
page news these days. The Texas-Can- 
ada migrations of this vanishing spe¬ 
cies are now being reported faithfully 
in the press, which keeps worrisome 
count. This story of three of the last 
twenty-six wild whooping cranes left in 
the world is told beautifully and with 
scientific accuracy. Mr. McClung is a 
former curator of mammals and birds 
at New York’s famous Bronx Zoo. 

Andy and tiie Wild Wood Ducks, 
Mayo Short . Melmont Bublishers, 360 
S. Racine Avenue, Chicago 7. Unpaged. 
$2.00. The wood duck is another candi¬ 
date for extinction. Mrs. Short, a 
children’s librarian, feels children have 
a special affinity with nature, can be¬ 
come ardent conservationists. She has 
woven together a story involving the 
interrelationship of a farm boy, skunks, 
a bicycle, and some wood ducks. Andy 
learned not to upset the balance of na¬ 
ture. 

A Moon or a Button, Ruth Kraus, Har¬ 
per and Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, 
New York. Unpaged. $1.50. This pic¬ 
ture collection was inspired by chil¬ 
dren’s art in the Rowayton, Connecticut, 
Public School. Did you ever conceive 
a witch’s valentine, a half moon that 
could be turned into a turtle, or a Christ¬ 
mas tree person? You could make up 
your own collection or exhibit of the 
work of your embryo artists. 

The Littlest Witch, Jeanne Massey. 
Alfred A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. Unpaged. $2.75. The 
littlest witch had her own ideas about 
how to do things and her adventures 
lend themselves to acting out. Children 
will have fun being the oldest, ugliest, 
grouchiest, fattest, and tallest witches. 
Miss Massey teaches first grade, has 
conducted children’s radio programs 
and story hours, taught classes in hand¬ 
craft and puppetry. 
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A HANDY GUIDE TO CHICAGO 


Distances are often great in Chicago. Therefore, you 
will find it worth your while to pick up the Chicago Transit 
Guide at the Congress Information Desk, in the lobby of the 
Hotel Morrison, before setting forth to see the sights. This 
will give you details of transportation, and maps of various 
sections of the city. 


I'he Morrison is in the heart of uiidtowu tThe Loop), 
with virtually all transportation at its doorstep. The city is 
divided by Madison Street, running east and west, and State 
Street, running north and south. Those two streets form 
the baseline from which all house numbers and numbered 
streets, north, south, east, and west, are indicated. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































RECREATION THERAPISTS 


You Are Invited to Meef 

MR. LEE HELSEL 
Chief of Rehabilitation Services 
California State Department of Mental Hygiene 

at the 

National Recreation Congress * 

September 28 - October 2 


Ta be interviewed far a position, please leave a message far 
Mr. Helsel at the Hotel Marrisan, stating where and when 
yau can be reached during the convention. 

College graduation with major in Recreation ar Recreation 
Therapy required. Starting salary $4,980. 


* Or Write: Medical Personnel Services, Dept. R, 

State Personnel Board 

801 Capitol Avenue, Sacramento 14, California 



THE RECREATION 
THERAPIST IN 
CALIFORNIA STATE 
GOVERNMENT 

Sa braad is the scape af recreation 
therapy in California state mental 
hospitals that it has expanded ta 
include nearly every type af organ¬ 
ized activity — social, cultural and 
physical. 

Widening the range af patient rec¬ 
reation has gane far ta remedy the 
unnatural environment camman ta 
institutional life. The atmosphere is 
informal; nat unlike that af any civic 
recreation group. Men and women 
jain in aflf-graund excursions ta foot¬ 
ball and baseball games, concerts, 
hikes and camping. Ca-recreatianal 
outdoor games, parties and barbe- 
cues, dancing and mavies are regu¬ 
lar events. 

Through skillful and selective use af 
individual and group activities, rec¬ 
reation therapists help ta apen the 
daar far treatment by other disci¬ 
plines. Moreover, their friendly and 
close fellowship with patients, inher¬ 
ent in their function, contributes 
substantially in the areas af bath 
diagnosis and treatment. 

In California facilities, the team 
concept applies. Participating with 
psychiatrists and other medical staff, 
psychologists, nurses, social workers, 
and the full range af therapy spec¬ 
ialists, recreation therapists origi¬ 
nate, plan and conduct recreation 
which will best contribute ta the total 
rehabilitation af the patient. 

With gaad equipment and imagina¬ 
tive programming, recreation ther¬ 
apists are reaching an increasing 
number af patients. Theirs is an excit¬ 
ing jab—challenging and gratifying 
in its personal reward. 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 



























































Give BOOKS 





For a Friend who is a Church leader J>. 

1131—Fun Plans for Church Recreation . $2.50 

By Agnes Durant Pylant. A collection of games, songs, skits and 
stunts, races, relays, and other recreation activities with sugges¬ 
tions for the leader. 


1316— Photography for Teen-Agers (2nd. Ed.) . $3.95 

By Lucille Robertson Marshall . Covers every aspect of photo- 
graphy, from the simple box camera to flash bulbs; use of color; 
latest equipment; and processes. Photographs. 180 pp. 


1434— Summer with Nursery Children . $2.00 

By Florence Schulz. Designed to aid in the planning of activi¬ 
ties and facilities for the church nursery school in summer. In¬ 
cludes songs, indoor and outdoor games, teaching techniques, 
and illustrations. 156 pp. 

For a Friend who is a Camp Leader J* 

783— Creative Crafts for Campers . $7.95 

By Catherine T. Hammett and Carol M. Horrocks. An emphasis 
on outdoor arts and crafts in organized camps and for hand- 
craftcrs of all ages. 175 projects using Nature’s designs and ma¬ 
terials. 431 pp. 

152— The Camp Program Book . $5.00 

By Catherine T . Hammett and Virginia Musselman. A one-vol¬ 
ume camping encyclopedia covering program planning, outdoor 
living, sports, arts and crafts, specific programs, pageants. 380 pp. 

149— Camp Counseling . $4.75* 

By Viola Mitchell and Ida R. Crawford. Complete, up-to-date 
guide to camping—how to handle problem campers, instructions 
for teaching crafts, music, sports, etc. 406 pp. 

For a Friend who is a Parent £ 

1420— Planning Your Home for Play . $3.50 

By Albert A . Ostrow. Helpful hints for turning waste space into 
play space in backyards, attics, apartments. Suggestions can 
easily and inexpensively be carried out without much equipment. 
Illustrated. 132 pp. 

1353— The Rainbow Book of American Folk Tales and 

Legends . $4.95 

By Maria Leach. A wide selection embodying the spirit of Amer¬ 
ica, retold for children. Section on the folklore of the fifty states. 
Illustrations. 318 pp. 

1295— Gardening: A New World for Children . $2.75 

By Sally Wright. Covers the basic fundamentals of year-round 
gardening for children with emphasis on gardens compatible with 
their interests. Contains projects and planning schemes. Illus¬ 
trations. 183 pp. 


For the Friend with a Hobby 

779—The Candle Book. $3.50 

By Carli Laklan. The first and complete book on candles and 
candle-craft as a hobby or for money-making. 190 pp. 

802—Mosaics: Hobby and Art. $3.50 

By Edwin Hendrickson . The essentials of a new hobby requiring 
no special artistic talent or age limit. Details and photos on how 
to make many functional objects of different designs and color 
senemes. Ill pp. 

1176—Handmade Rugs . $1.75 

By Kathryn Andrews Marinof}. Methods and techniques for mak¬ 
ing braided, hooked, woven, and other types of rugs. Suggests 
tools and equipment. Pointers on care, cleaning and repairing. 
93 pp. 

1462—How to Make Fishing Lures . $3.50 

By Vlad Evanofj. Instructions for making a variety of inexpensive 
lures. Construction and assembly for fresh and salt-water lures, 
plugs, spoons, spinners, spin bugs, etc. Illustrated by the author. 

108 pp. 

1369—Better Homes and Gardens Flower Arranging for 

Every Day and Special Occasions . $2.95 

ABC’s of basic arrangement styles—traditional. Oriental, mod¬ 
ern. Illustrated instructions. Helpful hints, over 200 photo¬ 
graphs, 115 in color. 160 pp. 


For the Friend who is a Sportsman & 

666 —Basic Skills in Sports (2nd Ed.) . $3.95* 

By David A. Armbruster and Leslie W. Irwin. Presents the es¬ 
sential techniques, strategies, offenses and defenses of team and 
individual sports for both men and women. Rules, equipment, 
safety factors, tests. 334 pp. 

1376— The Complete Book of Water Skiing . $4.50 

By Robert Scharff. Written for both the beginner and the 
advanced skier. Includes information on required equipment, 
tricks, jumping, boat handling, water safety, and tournaments. 
Over 100 illustrations. 191 pp. 


For a Friend who is a Teen-Ager 

69 —V lower Arranging for Juniors . $2.75 

By Virginia Stone Marshall. A simple and clear explanation of 
the hasic principles of flower arrangement, especially for young 
people. With illustrations by the author. 113 pp. 

841— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dance Etiquette . $2.50 

By Petty White. Presents the accepted social practices for teen¬ 
agers. Illustrated by June Kirkpatrick. 64 pp. 

219— Betty White’s Teen-Age Dancebook . $3.95 

By Petty White. Contain all the the popular dances, with clear 
and easy instructions. Helpful ideas on invitations, dress, etc. 
Illustrated. 240 pp. 

605— The Seventeen Party Book . $2.75 

Edited by Enid Haupt. For teen-agers, detailed plans for showers, 
high-school proms, birthday parties, box parties, and others. Dec¬ 
orations, menus, recipes, games. Illustrated. 207 pp. 


For the Friend who is a Nature Lover 

1290— The Tree Identification Book .$10.00 

By George W. D. Symonds. 1539 pictures to help identify 130 
different trees. In two sections: Pictorial Keys, showing fruit, 
hark, flowers, etc.; Master Pages, showing member of the family. 
Side edge indexed, 272 pp. 

1153— The Art of Drying Plants and Flowers . $4.50 

By Mabel Squires. A practical book on the selecting, drying, and 
using of plant materials for year around decoration. Detailed 
charts, lists, and tables. Photographs. 258 pp. 

1285— Beginner’s Guide to W t ild Flowers . $3.50 

By Ethel Hinckley Hausman. A complete field guide to wild 
flowers in the United Slates and Canada. Drawings show in de¬ 
tail the flower, leaf, and stem of every wild flower. 376 pp. 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER 


8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, New York 


For Christmas mailings—orders must reach Book Center by November 20. 

Prices subject to publishers' changes * Not subject to NRA membership discount. When ordering , mention Recreation Magazine. 




























When you make your one big pledge to your town’s united campaign, 
you are actually giving to many campaigns in one. Your one contribution 
fights disaster and disease, works to prevent juvenile delinquency, and 
attacks the problems of the aging and the breakdown of family life. 


United Way pledges support to 27,500 local, state, and 
national agencies which serve 77,400,000 Americans. 
When a United Way volunteer asks you to give, welcome 

him with your pledge. 


GIVE ENOUGH FOR ALL 
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► We need your letters! Please 
don’t he shy about expressing your 
opinions. If you feel strongly—one way 
or the other—about an article, short 
note, editorial, somebody clse’s letter, 
or whatever, write a Letter to the Editor. 
If you want it signed “Anonymous.” tell 
us so: but all letters coming into 
Recreation Magazine must be signed. 
Don’t forget, this is your magazine! 

► There have been several com¬ 
plaints from Congress delegates that 
they did not receive their special Con¬ 
gress issue until their arrival home— 
after the Congress. Well, now, every 
single delegate was provided that spe¬ 
cial issue— in his delegate’s kit —for his 
convenience in getting around the hotel. 
Chicago, the meeting rooms, and so on. 
All articles were keyed to sessions for 
which they would be good background 
material. Would you people attending 
the Congress prefer to have all this spe¬ 
cial material in the September issue, so 
you could study it at your leisure, be¬ 
fore you go? Please let us know; it 
would help a great deal in future plan¬ 
ning. 

► Still wanted. Back in the May is¬ 
sue of Recreation Magazine, we re¬ 
quested of people who regularly get out 
a local recreation publication, to send 
title, description, and the name and ad¬ 
dress of the person who prepares and 
edits it to: Oka T. Hester, Parks and 
Recreation Department. Greensboro, 
North Carolina. Mr. Hester, chairman 
of a subcommittee of the NRA’s Nation¬ 
al Advisorv Committee on Recreation 
Publications, is still trying to build a 
mailing list based on this information. 
Please continue to send it in to him as 
bis list is nowhere near complete. 

► America’s most secret services 
are not the Central Intelligence Agency 
nor the FBI, but its social service agen¬ 
cies. Says Leo Perlis, national director 
of AFL-CIO Community Service Activi¬ 
ties. “Too many agencies in too many 
communities are still not known to 
enough people who need service.” He 
urges social welfare agencies to “make 
known their services to the people.” 

While the National Recreation Asso¬ 


ciation and recreation departments are 
not social welfare agencies or depart¬ 
ments, it seems to us his statement is 
valid for us, too. Let your people 
know your program, let them know 
what you’re doing for them: in this way 
you will receive both moral and finan¬ 
cial backing from an informed public. 

► Buying one box of unicef Christ¬ 
mas cards provides forty-five children 
with a daily glass of milk for a week, 
or the vaccine to protect sixty children 
from tuberculosis. The price is $1.25 
for a box of ten extremely attrac¬ 
tive cards, designed by world-famous 
artists. This year’s cards are designed 
by Joan Miro. Bettina, Dong Kingman, 
Jozef Donijan (these elegant woodcuts 
come five to the box), Doris Lee, Kay 
Christiansen, and Fritz Bnsse. 

For complete information and order 
forms, write U. S. Committee for 
unicef —Greeting Cards, P. 0. Box 
22, Church Street Station. New York 8, 
New York. 

► The October issue of Harper’s 
Magazine carried an article in connec¬ 
tion with the recent battle in the New 
York legislature over the proposed 
route of the Northway. The contro- 
versy is over whether it should encroach 
on the “forever wild” section of the 
Adirondack Preserve or take the so- 
called Champlain route. Called “\\ hy 
Spoil the Adirondacks?” and written 
by Robert and Leona Uicnow, the piece 
goes into the pros and cons of this ex¬ 
tremely controversial and important 
problem. 

► Land purchase policy clarified. 
The Departments of the Army and In¬ 
terior have agreed upon a supplement 
to their land acquisition policy, which 
clarifies the consideration to he given 
recreation and fish and wildlife re¬ 
sources early in the planning stage of 
reservoir projects. The new supplement 
has received Presidential approval. 

► Tiie 1959 annual convention of 
the National Society for Crippled Chil¬ 
dren and Adults will be held November 
29 to December 2, at Palmer House, 
Chicago. 


Safety Front and Center 
* 

• In line with the note (October 
“Things You Should Know” column in 
Recreation) about “those cute (and 
dangerous) little motorized cars” is a 
one-pager in the August 3 issue of Life 
ahout cute little motorhoats—capable 
of going 25 mph, piloted by youngsters 
from five to fourteen. The article main¬ 
tains that this Southern Californian 
Midget Power Boat Association is un¬ 
der strict supervision, but as the Nation¬ 
al Safety Council warns about midget 
cars: this is too much speed for a child 
to handle. Unfortunately, there is no 
overall federal legislation making it il¬ 
legal for youngsters to pilot high-pow¬ 
ered motorboats. Various states are 
working on legislation to help overcome 
the many boating problems. The United 
States Coast Guard is “emphasizing 
education not legislation.” 

• Once again, in 1958, an increasing 
numbers of Americans joined the ranks 
of “The Luckless Legion”—those who 
were injured or killed in automohile 
accidents. The above is also the title 
of The Travelers 1959 Book of Street 
& Highway Accident Data, which has 
heen published annually since 1931 (ex¬ 
cept for the war years), and is distrib¬ 
uted free in the interest of street and 
highway safety. Inquiries should be 
directed to John G. O’Brien, The Trav¬ 
elers Insurance Companies, Hartford, 
Connecticut. Single copies or quantities 
may be had free as long as the supply 
lasts. 

► Three new publications on recrea¬ 
tion for the ill and handicapped are 
now available from the National Rec¬ 
reation Association. They are: Starting 
a Recreation Program in Institutions 
jor the III or Handicapped Aged ($2.00) 
by Morton Thompson of the NRA staff; 
Recreation and Psychiatry ($1.25) hy 
Drs. Robert J. Campbell, Alexander 
Reid Martin. W illiam C. Menninger, 
and James Plant; and Recreation jor 
Patients in General Hospitals ($.35) by 
Beatrice H. Hill and Elliott M. Cohen, 
also of the NRA staff. These may all he 
ordered from the Association, with the 
usual ten percent discount to NRA as¬ 
sociates and affiliates. 

► Students inquiring about the 1960 
Kodak High School Photo Contest will 
be in line for a free supply of informa¬ 
tion offered by the Kodak Company. 
These aids provide all basic informa¬ 
tion needed by the young photographer 
to enter the contest. For information 
and entry blanks write: Kodak High 
School Photo Contest, Rochester 4, 
New York. # 
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A NEW DAY FORJTHE 

CULTURAL 

ARTS 


Sieholt Frieswyk 

0 


Ed i torial 


The “age of anxiety,” an era of soul-searching, and the 
Bomb parallel a new emphasis on the cultural arts. Part 
of the stimulus undoubtedly derives from various cultural 
exchange programs and a keen awareness of the need to 
measure up in the eyes of the world. 

This continually expanding participation—both active 
and passive—in the arts arises, further, from long, slow, 
patient efforts of leaders in civic life, educators, benefactors, 
and leisure-time planners and doers. 

Culture in this country has, hitherto, largely been an im¬ 
ported product. Now, we are a major producer and the 
cultural equal of most other countries. Spectacular events 
have also taken place that have projected the arts into the 
international limelight. A young Texan pianist, Van Cli- 
burn, wins a coveted prize in Moscow. Boris Pasternak is 
awarded the Nobel Prize for a novel—Dr. Zhivago —that 
could not be printed in Russia but was finally printed in 
the United States, via Italy, and proved once agaiii that the 
pen is mightier than the sword. 

In a world growing more leisure-conscious the question 
of what to do with it arises. Should we spend our leisure 
frivolously or for a purpose? Should we use it to build a 
stronger people and nation? August Heckscher, speaking 
at the 1958 National Recreation Congress, said, “In the 
present state of things we must be able to show that recrea¬ 
tional activities make vital contributions to the common 
life, that recreation in work, and work in recreation, provide 
the conditions of true happiness, true creativeness, and true 
productivity.” 

Again, a question must be asked. How? Modern means 
of communication have, of course, brought the arts into 
millions of homes. Not to the extent that some of us would 
like, or the quality we might consider desirable, but, at least 
in ways or to an extent not before attained. Perhaps the 
future may give us more Walter Damrosches and Leonard 
Bernsteins. 

Television and radio are one aspeet only—the passive, 
educational spectator one. Recreation has the more chal¬ 
lenging opportunity in the other—participation. Fortu¬ 
nately, many recreation leaders and departments have had 
a long tradition of providing the cultural arts. Music, 
dance, drama, and other such activities are an established 
part of a well-balanced total program. 

The recreation movement must demonstrate its increasing 
maturity by showing what can be done with the new leisure, 
with our new place in the sun. 

The arts, if anything, are creative and are, by their very 
nature, the wellspring of re-creative processes. This ven¬ 
turesome, imaginative, creative, forward-looking recreation 
is already under way in many plaees. Is it not conceivable 

Mr. Frieswyk, a former National Recreation Association 
music specialist, is now back on staff as special consultant for 
the performing arts . In this capacity , one of his duties will be 
coordinating NR A services with the National Cultural Center. 
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lliat the cultural arts will catch on where they now lie dor¬ 
mant? Recreation people know organization techniques, 
how to tap new sources of leadership, and can offer facilities 
and equipment and other practical means to get cultural pro¬ 
grams on their feet. 


A great university president, asked for an explanation of 
his success, replied, “I am intensely interested.” 

Are we “intensely interested” enough to combine our 
practical knowledge with the new cultural upsurge and 
really make this a new age of culture in recreation? # 


The Fine Art of 

PHOTOGRAPHY 


/~\NCE TIIE stepchild of the fine arts, 
photography has come sharply in¬ 
to focus as a full-fledged member of the 
family. Recreation departments have 
much to offer the amateur lensman, not 
only in organizing camera clubs and 
making facilities available, hut in pro¬ 
viding subject matter and opportunity. 
Have you ever had an open-house cam* 

( era night at your community center and 
invited camera-cluh members to shoot 
arts and crafts classes in action, asked 
them to rehearsals of drama and music 
events, run a park-playground photog¬ 
raphy contest, included photographs in 
your community’s annual art show? 

Stimulate your camera clubs to great¬ 
er creative effort. Get your local library 
and museum to book traveling photo¬ 
graphic exhibits. Get your teen-agers to 
enter contests. (This month’s cover is 
one of the prize winners in the 1959 
Kodak High School Photography Con¬ 
test.) 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific pho¬ 
tography has come into its own. “Pho¬ 


tography in the Fine Arts,” an exhibit 
shown at ihe Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, New York City, this summer, has 
now become part of the museum’s per¬ 
manent photography collection. Dupli¬ 
cate exhibits of these pictures are now 
touring the country; one is currently on 
view at the Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia, through No¬ 
vember 22. Included in the exhibit is 
Maurice Terrell’s “Water Babies” 
shown here (courtesy Look Magazine). 

The photography section of Oregon’s 
recent centennial celebration consisted 
of a 149-print exhibition, “This Land— 
This Oregon,” now on permanent loan 
to the Oregon Historical Society. A 
movement there is now afoot for a state- 
subsidized program to foster photogra¬ 
phy as a fine art. 

During the Oregon centennial cele¬ 
bration a statewide high-school photog¬ 
raphy contest offered a thousand-dol- 
lar scholarship for study at a photog¬ 
raphy school. A series of audienee-par- 
tieipation events included a photogra- 



IFater Babies 

phy workshop, a public forum and 
lecture on the creative aspects of pho¬ 
tography, and a print clinic based on 
the work of Portland photographers. All 
these events were held at the Portland 
Art Museum. 

Most or all of these ideas can be 
adapted for use in your community with 
the recreation department as the co¬ 
ordinating agency. This is an excellent 
way to build up the department’s pic¬ 
ture files, acquire photographs for that 
annual report and feature in your local 
newspaper, to lend to banks, merchants 
and organizations for public serv ice dis¬ 
plays. And please don’t forget to send 
some to Recreation Magazine. 


LIBERAL ARTS and the EXECUTIVE 


In view of the controversy over the value of liberal arts 
in training leaders for the space age, the following state¬ 
ments are unusually significant. 

“Liberal arts and management have a close relationship. 
Properly applied, liberal arts can transpose the entire philos¬ 
ophy and character of management. 

“Liberal arts provide a man with knowledge and the 
ability to apply il. This type of an education perfects a 
man with knowledge and the ability to apply it. This type 
of an education perfects the man as a man and is not in¬ 
tended to perfect a lawyer, an engineer, or a manager. 

“Liberal arts enhance management by equipping a person 
to handle men. To handle men, a manager must teach them. 


An individual may have sufficient knowledge to leach, but 
may not be able to transmit that knowledge to others. 

“Liberal arts aids the manager in understanding people 
and the conditions which affect them. It makes the mana¬ 
ger aware of the moral responsibilities of his functions. Il 
guides him to other fields than management and broadens 
his outlook. 

“Consequently, a trend exists whereby experienced mana¬ 
gers and executives are brought together for a period of 
iiislruclion and discussion in liberal arts .”—from “77ie 
Liberal Arts in Management” Charles A . Nelson. Harvard 
Business Review (May-]unc 1958). 
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Install serve-self 
Locker Checking 

ELIMINATE LIABILITY 


Pools and beaches everywhere are 
installing Sentinel Coin-and-Key 
Checking Systems. One big reason 
for this trend is the freedom from 
responsibility for patrons’ clothing 
and other personal possessions. 

Patrons appreciate this service 
and are happy to pay for it. No 
standing in line, no worry about 
valuables, no mixups . .. greater 
privacy, too. 


You eliminate checkroom payrolls 
and at the same time have the 
added income from the lockers ... 
enough to retire the investment in 
a few months' operation. 


Without obligation get the facts 
now.Write for complete information. 



COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATEO CHECKING SYSTEMS 


I THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

L LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 



l *Slotionory , ‘ rock* 
In single or double 


face units map-lock 
rigidly together lo fit 
any space or provide 
capacity required. 


COAT and HAT RACKS 


Style D.P. 4-40. Portable Checker Rack (Illustrated! 
is 4 ft. 2 In. long: holds 40 coats and hats: goes 
wherever needed on large, ball-bearlng-swlvel 
casters. Comes with or without checks and snap-on 
numbers. Strongly welded of square tubular, heavy 
gauge and highly embossed furniture steel Smart 
in modern baked finishes. Give lifetime service - 
never sag. creak or sway. 3 ft.. 4 & 5 ft. units avail¬ 
able. as well as other efficient space saving equip¬ 
ment for every church, school, commercial. 
Industrial and Institutional need. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 

Rl. 83 and Madison S». • Elmhurst, III. 







Readers! You are invited to send letters for this page 
to Editor , Recreation, 8 West Eighth Street , New 
York 11 —so that your ideas , opinions and attitudes 
may be exchanged with others on the wide range of 
subjects of concern to us all. Here is your chance to 
agree or disagree with the authors of our articles. 
Keep letters brief—not more than 250 words. 

—The Editors. 


There’s Hope 

Sirs: 

Hurrah! Childhood may yet he re¬ 
stored! A most hopeful sign was “Let's 
De-Sophisticate" in the September Rec¬ 
reation. 

For too long, a prosperous society 
has overindulged its young with “nylon, 
neon, and chrome" and with activities 
formerly reserved for adult society. 
This adultification of our youth has re¬ 
sulted in a jaded generation of sixteen- 
year-olds who have tasted and tired of 
everything and whose search for newer 
thrills has only brought tragedy into 
their lives. It is imperative that we re¬ 
store vigor and simplicity to childhood. 
Thank you, Joseph E. Curtis, for show¬ 
ing wisdom and leadership in this 
direction. 

Mrs. Virginia R. Offer, Lynbrook , 
New York. 

New Avenue 

Sirs: 

It is indeed a great pleasure to find 
such a vivid report on our films (“Lis¬ 
tening and Viewing/’ Octoher 1959) in 
the beautiful context of a publication 
such as yours. This is a somewhat novel 
publicity approach to the work done by 
the Children’s Fund at large, and I feci 
sure that it will open up new avenues 
for us to prospect in behalf of “all the 
world’s children.’’ Your generous sup¬ 
port is most heartily appreciated. 

Victor de Keyserling, Director of 

Publicity , U. S. Committee for 
UNICEF , United Nations , New York. 

It’s Standardized 

Sirs: 

According to figures shown in The 
National Recreation Association 1955 
Yearbook , 1,130 cities reported table 
tennis as a part of the municipal recre¬ 
ation program. Of the 1,130 cities, 415 
indicated on their reports the numher 
of participants, which totaled 255,524. 
I should be willing to wager that, of 
this imposing number, not one in a 


thousand is aware of the fact that this 
sport, one of the greatest of the carry¬ 
over sports, is played internationally 
and has a set of rules by which it is 
played. Specifically, there is such a 
thing as a "legal serve" and now a 
“standardized" paddle has been ruled 
upon. Who ever heard of the "live-ball- 
bat rule"? Well, it exists! There’s just 
one way of calling the score. There are 
dress requirements for sanctioned tour¬ 
nament play. There are organized com¬ 
petitive programs that can be set up in 
departments of recreation under the 
guidance of the United States Table 
Tennis Association. 

It is my sincere hope that the depart¬ 
ments of public recreation will take ad¬ 
vantage of the services of the USTTA 
so players will enjoy the game to its 
fullest. Public recreation will reallv be 
giving a service to its citizens by pro¬ 
viding a game that knows no age limit. 
Lillian C. Guyer, Vice President , 
United States Table Tennis Associa¬ 
tion , Pittsburgh , Pennsylvania. 

More Information, Please 

Sirs: I 

Thank you very much for the space 
given to the Sidney Hillman Recreation 
Center in the Septemher issue of Rec¬ 
reation (page 26B). 1 am sure it wid 
interest you to know that we have re¬ 
ceived many letters requesting addi¬ 
tional information about our new 
center. 

Leonora Solomon. Director , Sidney 
JliVman Recreation Center , Philadel¬ 
phia , Pennsylvania. 

Traveling Roller Skates 

Sirs: i 

Our traveling roller-skating pro¬ 
gram, which we inaugurated several 
years ago. has been successful hecause 
the skating is done indoors and we use 
plastic and wooden wheels. Of course. 

•• p h n ve a full-time person who keeps 
the skates in repair. (See “Traveling 
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Roller Skating Rinks” Recreation, 
Novemberi 1966 , [>age 436,) 

We have six (raveling units and each 
visits about six playgrounds a week. 
These traveling roller rinks, from our 
experience, seem to create greater inter¬ 
est than the outdoor skating program. 
Ralph Borrklli. Director of Spec¬ 
ial Events y Detriment of Recreation 
and Parks , Los Angeles , California, 

Their Natural Playgrounds 

This letter appeared recently in the 
Cincinnati Post and Timcs-Star and is 
reprinted with permission, 

1 think a composition by one of my 
seventh grade students, Dick Gabelman, 
portrays vividly the silent heartaches of 
many boys and girls who must helplessly 
watch their natural playgrounds torn up 
to make room for highways, viaducts, 
and new subdivisions. 

Dick’s composition. ‘ W hat I W ant 
Most in the World Right Now,” said: 

“I want a deed to the woods in the 
back of onr house. I want this because 
it’s going to be torn up this summer and 
houses built there. For four vears I’ve 

4 

roamed its blackberry trails and climbed 

4 

ils tall trees. If I could get this, thev 
wouldn’t build any houses there, that’s 
for sure. Every summer we budd a 
treehouse or some kind of log house in 
it, or we camp out under the tall oaks 
and maples.” 

We incessantly build, build, build, for 
onr children. Will we ever open our 
eyes to see that often we thwart our 
purpose by tearing down what God al¬ 
ready has built there for them? 

Sister Mary Grace. St, Vivian 
School, 

Senior Citizen Projects 

Sirs: 

In observance of Senior Citizens 
Month [May], members of the Los 
Gatos-Saratoga Senior Citizens con¬ 
cluded a charm course, which culmin¬ 
ated in May with a “Favorite Costume 
Fashion Show and Tea.” The choral 
group presented a program and the 
seniors modeled their favorite cos- 
tmnes. 

A conference discussed the senior 
citizen’s responsibility to the commun¬ 
ity and the community’s responsibility 
to him. A represenlalive from the state 
welfare department spoke at the confer¬ 
ence. 

“A Pancake Breakfast.” held the end 
of May, was a fund-raising project, as 
well as a service to the community and 
a “get acquainted” project. 

Stella I)i Geronimo, Senior Citi¬ 
zens Director , Los - Gatos - Saratoga 
District Recreation Detriment, Los 
Catos , California. 

S- > 


EVERY RECREATION PROGRAM NEEDS THESE: 



iJTUl in. rr r f 


COTTON CANDY 


yOpCORhf 


Whirlwind 
Cotton Condy 
MocMno 
$275.00 


Pop A lot 
Popcorn 
Mochtno 
$199.00 


SnO'Konotfo 
tco Show 
$149.50 


ADD 

$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Hundreds of Recreotion Deportments own one or more of 
these profit* mo king mochines. Refreshments belong in oil 
Recreotion Focilities. Accommodote the Public's desires ond 
moke huge profits in the process. Write for complete cotolog 
ond detoiled brochures on how YOUR Deportment con eosily 
get Thousonds of dollors every yeor. 1 


308 E. THIRD STREET 


CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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Icosahedron construction 
means: 

Maximum carcass life 
■*- Maximum cover wear 

’%■ Complete structural 
uniformity 

* Official performance 
for the life of the ball 


i'CO*Sa*he dron a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of 
poles that can be placed on a sphere. 

Right now...a battery of fully-automated, electronically- 
controlled. high precision machines arc placing a 
predetermined number of perfect icosahedron patterns to form 
the carcass of every new Voit ball. 

Combining the first manufacturing method to utilize 
fundamental mathematics... a new. longest-wearing 
composition cover... and a continuous testing program to 
prove the results —Voit has produced the strongest, most 
perfectly balanced balls ever built. 

It’s an amazing story. Ask your Voit sales representative 
for complete, specific details. 
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califone Announces ... 




Ctoo s $eai: Guarantee 

on STROBESELECTOR MOTOR 

Due to the unexcelled performance of the Califone STROBE- 
SELECTOR MOTOR used in all Califone variable speed phono¬ 
graphs (except the Model 12MV), we are announcing the extension 
of the present material guarantee from the conventional 90-day to 
a TWO YEAR guarantee on this motor. 

At the same lime , all other parts on all Calif ones are now factory 
guaranteed for a period of ONE YEAR , except for Tubes , Cartridges 
and Needles. These latter items will continue to have the 90-day 
factory guarantee. 

This warranty shall take effect January 7, 1959. Therefore , any 
units for which warranty cards have been returned to us since that 
date will be honored on the above basis. The neiv warranty is valid 
provided the warranty card is dated after January 7, 1959. 

califone CORPORATION Dept, R-3 1020 N. la Brea Ave. • Hollywood 38, Calif. 
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NEW AND IMPROVED 

RYAN’S H. & R. 



DRY LINE MARKERS 

5 DIFFERENT MODELS 

From 20# to 100# Capacity 
Force Feed — Instant 
Shutoff — 50 lbs. ca¬ 
pacity. 

Shoker in Hepper to* 
Conslont Flow. 

Adjustable Control or 
Handle. 

SAVES TIME ANO 
MATERIAL 


Send to Dept. R tor booklet on tour other models 
H. & R. MFG. CO., LOS ANGELES 34, CALIF 


Keep ’em SINGING 

with these oll-llme favorite 

SONG SLIDES 

wonderful hours of fun for 
young and old alike 

2" x 2" slides.. 50d/slide 

3 V* " x 4" slides l .00/slide 

WRITE FOR CATOLOGUE S 

NATIONAL STUDIOS 

42 West 49lh Street 
New York 36, N. Y. 

JUdson 2-1926 



Now you can 

GO 


where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 

The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Idea] for line at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 
After event. It folds quickly Into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands. Instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used Indoors, too! Every community will want one! 



MUSIC EQUIPMENT Co. 


OWATONNA 



Ml N N ESOTA 


Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


A Bicycle Vacation 

Sirs: 

Three of us left New York City on 
Monday, July 27, and headed for Sun 
Valley, Idaho. Our bicycles had been 
taken apart and packed in the luggage 
carrier with skates and camping equip¬ 
ment. In W isconsin we noticed two 
groups of cross-country cyclists. In Eu¬ 
rope the previous summer we had not¬ 
ed thousands of bicyclists touring eve¬ 
rywhere from Norway to Italy. 

After we arrived at Sun Valley, we 
obtained a room in the Skaters Chalet 
at two dollars per person per night. Bi¬ 
cycles were assembled and skates pol¬ 
ished and sharpened for the coming ac¬ 
tivities. There are several miles of safe 
cycle paths in the valley. The new en¬ 
larged Olympic-size ice rink was avail¬ 
able for skating all summer from 5 a.m. 
to midnight. 

Our typical program for the weeks at 
Sun \ alley started at 6 A.M. and finished 
about 10 p.M. This included a before- 
breakfast bicycle run to Haley or to the 
Sawtooth National Forest primitive 
area (this warm-up ride was 20-25 
miles); plain and racing skating; 
school figure practice and ice dance 
practice sessions; a trout dinner; and 
hockey practice or a hockey game. 

After the weeks at Sun Valley we 
headed for Yellowstone and arrived 
there the night the earthquake hit West 
Yellowstone. We were forced to flee 
the park and cancel our proposed tour 
there. 

Our next stopover was at Mackinac 
Island in Michigan. W e rented Schwinn 
tandem and single bicycles and enjoyed 
a two-day tour of the island. No motors 
are permitted on Mackinac and cycling 
is just wonderful. Three cycle stands 
rent five hundred bicycles almost every 
day. It was a great thrill to ring the bi¬ 
cycle bell and have the horse traffic 
move over to let you pedal by at ten to 
fifteen miles an hour. 

W e finished the vacation at the Thou¬ 
sand Islands but the narrow roads and 
heavy traffic made cycling both danger¬ 
ous and unpleasant. 

W e all lost several pounds on this 
grand vacation tour. 

Roland C. Geist, College Skating 

Club, New Y ork City. 


TO INSURE EXPEDITIOUS HANDLING AND 
PROMPT DELIVERY OF ALL MAIL DURING 
THE CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY SEASON— 
MAIL EARLY!—AND—FOLLOW THE 
“A.B.C.V* OF GOOD MAILING HABITS! 

“A" paslol delivery zone number helps 
speed yaur maill 

“B" certain la include yaur return address 
an all letters and packagesl 
"C" that the delivery address is correct and 

campletel 

— AND — 

MAIL EARLY IN THE DAY— 

IT’S THE BETTER WAY! 
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Editorially Speaking 

Dorothy Dnnnhlsuu 


Recreation in Limited Spaces 

What do you do for fun when you’re 
submerged—in the depths of the ocean 
—for at least an admitted sixty days? 
That was one of the problems the Navy 
faced when it started to build our rec¬ 
ord-shattering atomic submarines. Be¬ 
cause of space limitations, the recrea¬ 
tion area had to be small—but it also 
had to be functional, relaxing, and com¬ 
plete as man could build. 

Edmund M. Waller, head of the rec¬ 
reation and Physical Fitness Branch, 
Department of the Navy, Washington, 
1). C., told 41st National Recreation 
Congress delegates all about the pecu¬ 
liar problems of recreation in atomic 
submarines and how the Navy resolved 
’ them, and hc*s going to amplify these 
remarks for a two-part article in Rec¬ 
reation. Part One will appear in an 
early issue—probably in January. 

An interesting aspect of Mr. Waller’s 
remarks is that our astronauts are going 
to faee pretty much the same prohlems 
when they take off in space. They, too, 
will have to stay in a restricted area for 
an extended period of time. \\ hat hap¬ 
pens? 

For one thing, whodunits and eomie 

books lose their appeal in a very short 

time. Tlie men find their tastes change 

—thev want meatier stuff and start to 
0 

browse in the librarv for heavier read- 

* 

ing. For instance, an old chief who 
liked whodunits took twelve of them 
aboard the Seawolf before a record 
cruise but never read half of them. In¬ 
stead he got a two-volume history of 
Europe in the ship’s library and finished 
it. 

Another oddity is the desire for color. 
Even though the Navy painted the walls 
of the Scawolf in many different colors, 
the men were still “color starved.” 
They wanted eolor movies, stereoptieon 
slides, lots of books and magazines with 
color plates. 

The first article in this exciting series 
will deal with the Navy’s original plans 
for recreation in atoinie submarines. 


The second will deal with the problems 
that eaine up after the equipment and 
materials were put to use. You won’t 
want to miss a word of either of Mr. 
Waller’s articles. 

The “Organizationnl Child” 

Arc the leaders and parents of today 
so eager to give their children a well- 
rounded life of play and culture that 
there is a tendency to overorganize 
them? Reports, magazine and news¬ 
paper articles seem to indicate, more 
and more, that this is the ease. Mrs. 
Joseph W. Seott of a typical suburban 
family in New Jersey", for instance, re¬ 
cently stated, in an interview in the New 
York Herald Tribune, that her daugh¬ 
ter’s schedule calls for an activity every 
afternoon—ballet. Bible school, aero¬ 
batic dancing, Brownies, and choir 
practice. Pamela is nine. Finally she 
complained to her mother, “I have no 
time to see friends!” What Mrs. Seott 
calls the “organizational child” had 
resulted—changes in her daughter’s 
schedule were in order. 

Do we, as recreation leaders, have a 
tendency to add to this overcrowding of 
the schedules of the children who come 
to our centers and playgrounds? It 
might be well to take a careful look at 
our programs with this possibility in 
mind. 

Groans from Suburbia 

Recreation facilities in most subur¬ 
ban areas today arc groaning with an 
overload—because of a steady flow of 
city people in search of a place for out¬ 
door play. A shrinkage of open spaces 
within the city limits is occurring on the 
one hand, while, on the other, the urge 
to get out of doors for outdoor play is 
growing stronger in urban and subur¬ 
ban people. In some instances, such as 
in Westchester County, New ^ ork, it 
has been necessary to establish hard and 
set policies to limit the use of park and 
beaeh facilities to local residents only. 
Those long restricted to such use are 


further imposing measures to discour¬ 
age local people from bringing outsider 
“guests.” 

This situation re-emphasizes the ne¬ 
cessity of taking stock of the critical 
shortage of play spaee in metropolitan 
areas now, the urgent need for city buy¬ 
ers to acquire any remaining vacant 
lots at once , and the wisdom of planning 
ahead—for the future. 

Is Leisure Positive? 

Work, when it implies a certain 
weight and a certain involvement of the 
personality, plays a basic part in the 
equilibrium of the individual, his inser¬ 
tion in the soeial environment, his phy¬ 
sical and mental health. Throughout 
history it has played this part in the 
most varied soeial and cultural settings 
and has taken on very different mean¬ 
ings for those who performed it. Seen 
from this angle, will not the reduction 
of the proportion of work in human life, 
and the gradual abolition of purely 
manual labour as a result of automa¬ 
tion, have very harmful repercussions? 
Can activities other than work, and par¬ 
ticularly spare-time activities, replace 
work and , from the psychological point 
of view , take over the part it played with 
respect to personality? Does the trans¬ 
ference of the center of personal activity 
and achievement to leisure activities en¬ 
sure equivalent advantages and psycho¬ 
logical virtues comparable to those of 
vocational work? What is going to hap¬ 
pen when, little by little, increasing 
numbers of men find themselves de¬ 
prived of ‘work,’ in the traditional 
sense? Can leisure activities give bal¬ 
ance to an individual’s whole life, to 
his personal training and development 
. . .?—Georges Friedmann in “IFork 
and Play in the Machine /fge,” Way 
Foruin (Ao. 31, March 1959). 


Leisure is what you make it. It 
may be your greatest blessing or 
your greatest curse. Foil determine 
its quality, and its quality determines 
you. In the old era, the job deter¬ 
mined the worker. In the new era, 
leisure determines the man .— Wal¬ 
ter B. Pitkin. 
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MUSIC IN 


Many benefits accrue from 
music a part of our lives . . 


THE JET AGE 


making 


The blue-denim set makes music in 
Manitowoc , Wisconsin. Today ; more Ameri¬ 
cans play musical instruments than ever before. 
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* over-sixty set can sharp a flat 
h the best oj ’em! IF hat’s a 

• wrinkles to a triangle player? 


1% /W A * D M0RE people are rcaliz- 
VI ing music has a place and func¬ 
tion in their lives. This is a 
part of a compensating return to the 
leisurely, cultural arts, in a day of auto¬ 
mation. speed, and jet propulsion. 

Music education is flourishing all 
over the country, in the conviction that 
music as one of the arts, adds greatly 
to the quality of living. Edwin M. 
Sleekel. director emeritus of Oglebay 
Institute, Wheeling, West Virginia, 
writes. “Formerly apart from everyday 
life, music is now a part of everyday life. 
Its unique accessibility is one of the out¬ 
standing characteristics of our day. The 
world's finest music and the world’s 
finest artists are available to everyone, 
everywhere, thanks to radio, improved 
recordings, and television. There is no 
excuse today for anyone’s failing to be¬ 
come familiar with the world’s greatest 
music. It is said that, ‘a man should 
hear a little music, read a little poetry, 
see a fine picture, each day of his life, 
in order that worldly cares may not 
obliterate the sense of the beautiful 


which God has implanted in the human 
soul.’ ” 

Making music affords a means of self- 
expression, a balance for emotions and a 
release from tension, according to scien¬ 
tific and psychological findings gather¬ 
ed by the American Music Conference. 

In regard to actual participation in 
the jierformance of music, the AMC 
estimates the number of amateurs play¬ 
ing musical instruments in the United 
Stales rose from 14,300,000 in 1936 to 
28,500,000 in 1957. More than 8,000,- 
000 children are now playing instru¬ 
ments and receiving instruction, com¬ 
pared with only 2,500,000 in 1947. 

Psychologists who have concerned 
themselves recently with music’s influ¬ 
ence now know of its general effective¬ 
ness in molding the moods and control¬ 
ling the emotions of the person who ac¬ 
tually plays an instrument. Dr. Ralph 
Habas suggests marches and polkas to 

counteract the blues. Monotonv can be 

* 

cured by music with a strong beat. Tests 

made bv Dr. Charles Diserens indicate 

* 

that sprightly music not only can reduce 



All children are inherently musical . 
New upsurge l/i music has taken it out 
of esoteric realm into the lives of 
millions of youngsters—and oldsters . 


fatigue but can increase an individual’s 

strength. Experiments conducted by Dr. 

Alexander Capurso, director of the 

school of music at the University of 

0 

Syracuse, show that zestful, enthusiastic 
and exultant composition can |>er|>et- 
uate or express a joyful, stimulated 
mood and that eloquent, tender, serene, 
graceful, and somber music fits into a 
sentimental, nostalgic mood. The Penn¬ 
sylvania Medical Society reports that 
“music has a special place in promoting 


Never underestimate the pouer of an egghead! Here , Dr. Otto Fick , an English professor , shows he’s hip. 
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a sense of well-being among nervous 
and anxious people.” Marching music 
has always been an action motivator 
and morale builder for young men at 
a nns. 

So influential is music considered to 
be that President Eisenhower has said, 
“Music is a universal language which 
shall one day unite all nations of the 
world.” 

The lasting emotional effects of music 
were noticed by Richard Fencl, Chicago 
Park District traffic engineer, in the 
comparative behavior of motorists re¬ 
turning from a football game and from 
a music festival. Football fans were 
in an aggressive, if not belligerent, 
mood after four quarters with vicar¬ 
iously “hitting that line” along with the 
football team. Festival audiences, on 
the other hand, were in a relaxed, pleas¬ 
ant mood following the musical pro¬ 
gram and their driving reflected this 
soothed attitude. 

Floyd S. Bordsen, industrial psychol¬ 
ogist with Sadler and Associates, a 
Chicago personnel management firm, 
offers music as a remedy for business- 
induced tension. “Conquering worry is 
a matter of thrusting it aside with an¬ 
other interest,” Bordsen says. “Playing 
soothing and relaxing music offers a 
change of pace for the individual and 
occupies his mind with activity unre¬ 
lated to the husiness routine.” The 
amateur musician finds a respite from 
everyday problems by occupying his 
mind with music. The necessary mental 
effort required to read and translate the 
written note into harmonic sounds pro¬ 
vides an enforced vacation from nerve¬ 
tightening problems. 

Called a “jet-age pacifier” by Dr. 
Capurso, music making is becoming in¬ 
creasingly popular not only with busi¬ 
ness executives, but also with house¬ 
wives, professional people, white-collar 
workers, and others seeking a creative 
outlet for their tensions. 

The dedication and imagination de¬ 
manded by the playing of a musical in¬ 
strument challenge the mind. By suc¬ 
cessfully meeting the standards imposed 
by music, the capacity for abstract 


thinking, the ability to concentrate, and 
attention span can be developed. The 
fun and sense of accomplishment in cre¬ 
ating music result in feelings of satis¬ 
faction and self-confidence that stimu¬ 
late continued mental endeavor. 

Senior Citizens Find Music 
The secret of youth has been dis¬ 
covered in music by the over-sixty set. 
Amateur musicians of grandmother and 
grandfather vintage are banding to¬ 
gether in music organizations all over 
the country to find companionship, fun, 
and renewed interest in life. Pride in 
their new accomplishments has dictated 
a new restriction for many musical 
groups—no youngsters allowed, young¬ 



sters usually being defined as those un¬ 
der sixty. 

This is the case in the Sirovich Day 
Center orchestra in New York City. 
Ahout eight years ago, after discover¬ 
ing a number of musicians in their 
crowd, members of the center formed 
an unusually capable orchestra, limit¬ 
ing its membership to those over sixty. 
These amateur instrumentalists found 
that they not only had a lot of fun 
making music together, but that their 
music was quite entertaining. Soon 
they were making radio and television 
appearances in their home towns where 
their audiences also concurred in this 
opinion. The orchestra has recruited 
its musicians from all levels of profi¬ 
ciency; some had never touched a musi¬ 
cal instrument hefore and others were 
old vaudevillians and bandsmen. 

The music story from the Evanston, 


Illinois, Senior Citizen Center is simi¬ 
lar. When the visitors began discussing 
their interests it became obvious that 
music ranked high. Now musical instru¬ 
ments accompany the elder Evanston- 
ians to their weekly meetings and im¬ 
promptu ensembles inevitably get under 
way. 

Grandmothers in Albany, California, 
are not content with the music and musi¬ 
cal knowledge of their younger days; 
they are diligently pursuing jazz, hot 
and cool, in an adult education class. 
Putting them in the know about the 
techniques of the solid piano are local 
instructors and visiting lecturers such 
as Dave Brubeck. 

A community music center in San 
Francisco, California, is giving other 
W est Coast grandparents a chance to 
indulge in musical activity. Senior 
members of the center study voice and 
a variety of musical instruments. One 
student, who will admit only to being 
“over fifty,” thinks music “is wonderful 
for old people. It gives them an interest 
in life.” 

Two old gentlemen in Kansas devote 
their entire leisure time to music. Ed 
M. Horn of Hanston, Kansas, and his 
close friend, Herbert Brown, not only 
play musical instruments but make them 
as well. Their handcraft talents have 
produced banjos, mandolins, violins, 
and guitars, and a couple of experi¬ 
mental instruments. The two men, with 
three other friends, form “The Melodv 
Five” that plays for community dances 
and private jam sessions. 

A rhythm band in Chicago, made up 
of some thirty members of a golden age 
club, was begun eleven years ago by 
sevcnty-eight-year-old engineer Adolph 
W^itte. Now pushing ninety, the rhythm 
hand organizer is still an active drum¬ 
mer in the band, provides party enter¬ 
tainment, and goes on a ten-day sum¬ 
mer camping spree in Wisconsin. 

Music has given these older people 
a new lease on life; it has given them 
something new to learn, and. along with 
it, a genuine feeling of accomplishment 
so necessarv to the nurturing of the hu- 
man spirit, i 


Today , creative fulfillment is as important to mans well-being and happiness as his need for better phys¬ 
ical health was fifty years ago .— John D. Rockefeller 3d 
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A questionnaire provides sonic ansivers. 


FRINGE AREA PROBLEMS 

Garrrtl G. Eppley 


A RB municipal park and recreation departments caus¬ 
ing the people in their fringe areas to depend on 
them for their opportunities for recreation? When 
municipal park and reereation departments provide recre¬ 
ation for and in fringe areas without cost to those areas, are 
they impeding the progress of recreation? 

To determine the extent to which departments render re¬ 
creation services to their fringe areas, the'writer mailed 
questionnaires to a cross-section of park and recreation ex¬ 
ecutives in the six states of Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
Michigan, Indiana, and Ohio. Forty-two executives re¬ 
sponded to the inquiry. Tabulations of the replies are as 
follows: 


WE PROVIDE IN FRINGE AREAS 

Yes 

Xo 

I. Comm unity center programs 

8 

3r\ 

2. Supervised playgrounds 

11 

30 

3. Special activities or programs for 



organizations 

14 

22 

4. Guidance in program planning, to 



a—governmental agencies 

31 

8 

b—voluntary agencies 

29 

6 

e—private groups 

30 

6 

5. leadership to fringe areas for full 



or partial pay 

6 

30 

6. Areas primarily for people living in 



fringe areas 

3 

35 

7. Recreation equipment for fringe areas 

11 

30 

8. Guidance in facility planning or 



development, to 



a —agencies or organizations 

30 

7 

b-—private groups 

31 

11 

9. Family rales 



a—for golf or swimming to the local 



residents 

20 

21 

b—to residents of I lie fringe areas 

14 

20 

Miscellaneous 

1. We charge a greater fee to persons 



living in the fringe area for use of facil- 



ilies for people living within the eity 



or park district 

15 

23 

2. We a—break even 

7 

10 

b—make a profit 

1 


3. We have noticed an unusual growth in 



the number of private recreation facil* 



ities being established in fringe areas 

8 

26 

4. We feel our department should render 



recreation services to fringe areas 

22 

15 


Executives were requested to list activities or facilities for 
which residents of the fringe areas were charged different 
rates than loeal residents and to list activities and facilities 
from which residents of the fringe areas were barred. Only 
a few executives listed activities or facilities under these two 
categories. One eity in a metropolitan area bars nonresi¬ 
dents from use of its playgrounds, community centers, and 
swimming pools. It will grant no permits for picnicking to 

Professor Eppley is chairman of the department of rec¬ 
reation , Indiana University , Bloomington. 


nonresidents. Some cities give no family rates to nonresi¬ 
dents for golf and swimming. One eity charges a parking 
fee for out-of-state ears. 

The major reason given for differentiating between local 
residents and nonresidents is lack of facilities. / 

In answer to the question, “To what do you attribute the 
growth of private recreation facilities?,” several Executives 
said it was caused by a lack of public facilities irt the fringe 
areas. Other reasons given were “the desire to belong and 
the desire for better facilities.” Two executives felt that the 
grow th w as in part due to the desire of some groups to main¬ 
tain a segregation of races. I, myself, feci that the failure of 
government to provide adequate park and reereation facili¬ 
ties, especially in our fringe areas, is accelerating the estab¬ 
lishment of private clubs and facilities. These clubs and 
facilities draw' their memberships and participants largely 
from the middle and upper economic classes. If this trend 
continues, park and recreation departments may find the 
support of these people for the park and recreation programs 
and budgets very difficult to obtain. Though I would not 
condemn the establishment of private clubs and facilities, 

1 question the place of some of them in a democracy. 

A vast percentage of our cities has acquired very little 
park acreage since 1930. The acquisition of park and re¬ 
creation areas in our fringe areas has lagged far behind the 
rapid growth of population in those areas. The National 
Recreation Association discovered that whereas forty-two 
percent of the acreage for oul-of-eity parks for eities of fifty 
thousand population and over was acquired during the dec¬ 
ade preceding 1930, only seventeen percent of the total 
acreage w'as acquired from 1940 to 1957, when the popula¬ 
tion growth in those areas was greatest. The acquisition of 
open space in our fringe areas is rapidly becoming either 
too costly to purchase or not available for purchase. Many 
of our park and recreation departments are having great 
difficulty in holding on to their present park acreage. 

It is encouraging to note that there are exceptions to this 
situation. For instance, Dallas, Texas, in six years f 1952- 
1958) acquired 2,214 aeres, a gain of forty pereent in its 
park acreage. The Forest Preserve of Cook County, Illinois, 
the county in which the eity of Chicago is located, increased 
its acreage from 37,899 acres in 1950, to T5.230 acres in 
1959. Iowa is attempting to provide park acreage outside 
the city boundaries by establishing county park (conserva¬ 
tion) boards. Fifty counties have established such boards 
within the last three years. 

The recreation needs of the people living in the fringe 
areas cannot he solved until the people living in those areas 
assume their share of the cost «f adequate facilities and 
programs. They are not likely to assume their share of this 

(Continued on page 401) 
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RECREATION 
TO KEEP 

AMERICA STRONG 


HPilE OPPORTUNITY of participating 
in this forty-first National Recre¬ 
ation Congress means a great deal to 
me. There is no question at all but that 
the organizations here-represented are 
playing a major part in making and 
keeping America strong. This is an ob¬ 
jective we must keep uppermost in our 
thinking, in the light of the demands 
that are being placed on our human resources by a rapidly 
changing and complex world. 

The federal government is recognizing the importance 
of the activities to which you, as leaders in recreation, have 
dedicated your lives. 

You are all acquainted, of course, with the work of the 
President s Council on Youth Fitness. There is also func¬ 
tioning, at the present time, the commission headed by Mr. 
Laurance Rockefeller, the Outdoor Recreation Resources 
Commission. This commission is going to produce a report 
that will provide us with leadership in this area which will 
be meaningful for many years to come. 

Of course, recreation will play a major part in the con¬ 
siderations of the W hite House Conference on Children 
and Youth, too, and a major part in the W hite House Con¬ 
ference on the Aging. We are now planning for the latter, 
which is to be held in January 1961 under the authority 
of a law passed by the Congress. 

Also, the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
a department that is oftentimes referred to as the depart¬ 
ment of the people, is vitally interested in the role that 
recreation plays in making it possible for each human being 
to realize his highest potential. In other words, there is no 
question in our minds within the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare but that the field of recreation 
should be an integral part of the programs and services of 
our department. 

I approach my discussion with you this morning in the 
light of three basic concepts of recreation: that recreation 
is a means of life enrichment and contributes to the full de¬ 


velopment of the human personality; that recreation offers 
satisfying and constructive employment of one’s talents, in¬ 
terest, and energy, while enlarging one’s capacity for further 
expression of these qualities; and, finally, that recreation is 
a basic human need which is met only as the individual rec¬ 
ognizes its intrinsic satisfaction and participates in it on a 
voluntary basis. 

In the light of these, there are some things that the fed¬ 
eral government can do in an effort to strengthen the na¬ 
tion’s total program in the field of recreation. 

Government Stake in Recreation 

First of all, we must make sure of the fact that those as¬ 
sociated with the federal government, and particularly with 
programs in the fields of health, education, and welfare, 
recognize the part that recreation either is playing or should 
play in helping us to achieve national objectives in these 
fields: 1) There is no question at all, of course, that recre¬ 
ation has a very important role to play in the preservation 
and promotion of physical and mental health, and in the 
prevention, care, and treatment of disease; that is why the 
U. S. Public Health Service of our department has a vital 
stake in developments in the field of recreation. 

2 I Periods of recreation can be utilized in such a man¬ 
ner as to help our nation achieve its educational objectives. 
In a very real sense, a sound program in the field of recre¬ 
ation is also a sound educational program, and likewise, a 
sound educational program must include a sound program 
in the field of recreation. Recreation programs, for exam¬ 
ple, provide opportunities for developing a deeper under¬ 
standing of the humanities. That is why all who are asso¬ 
ciated with the Office of Education of our department have 
a real stake in the recreation movement. 

3) Recreation has proved and will continue to prove to 
be of invaluable assistance to those who are participating 
actively in our federal-state program of vocational rehabili¬ 
tation. In my judgment this is one of the most exciting pro¬ 
grams in which our nation is engaged. It is a program that 



A. S. Flemming 
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The Secretary of the U. S. 
Department of Health, Education 
and If cl fare, in an address to 
the 41st ISational Recreation 
Congress, offers to help in¬ 
terested agencies determine 
the role of our federal govern¬ 
ment in the field of recreation. 

Arthur S. Flemming 


replaces despair with hope. The motto of our department 
is “Hope, the anchor of life,” and this program of voca¬ 
tional rehabilitation symbolizes that motto in a very sig¬ 
nificant manner. Our office recognizes the fact that it has 
a great stake in the recreation movement throughout our 
nation. 

4) V e are very much aware of the contribution that those 
who are trained in recreation can make to the strengthen¬ 
ing of our welfare programs among all age groups. Right 
now, our attention as a nation is being focused on the prob¬ 
lem of juvenile delinquency. All over the nation there seems 
to be a desire to find quick, overnight remedies. Actually, 
juvenile delinquency is the result of our failure to provide 
adequate and equal opportunities for education, including 
recreation. There are no short cuts in dealing with this 
prohlem. We will continue to he faced with it unless we 
are willing to travel down the long, hard road of providing 
such opportunities without regard to race, color, or creed, 
and we will never travel down that long, hard road until 
we strengthen the spiritual foundations of our nation. 

I know those who are engaged in the recreation movement 
have made, are making, and will continue to make a major 
contribution in dealing with this particular problem in the 
field of welfare, just as you have made and are making and 
will continue to make a contribution to many other prob¬ 
lems in the field of welfare. This is why the Social Security 
Administration of our department has a real stake in the 
recreation movement. But not only is this true of our de¬ 
partment; it is also true of all the other departments of the 
government that have a role to play in this field. 

In the second place, we must develop policy objectives 
for the federal government in the field of recreation. In 
1951, the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Recreation 
prepared a recommended general policy of the federal gov¬ 
ernment relative to public recreation. It is my understand¬ 
ing that no action has been taken on this recommendation. 
1 personally intend to do whatever I can do to obtain action 
on this recommendation. It may not be possible to accept 
all of the proposals. It is possible, however, to develop 


a federal jioliey in this area which will be accepted top¬ 
side and which can be used as a guide by all of the agen¬ 
cies of the federal government that share responsibility for 
recreational activity. This is long past due, and unless an 
overall guide of this nature is devclojicd, the federal gov¬ 
ernment is almost sure to deal with this all-important area 
in a hit-or-miss manner. This, we just can’t afford to do 
if we are to utilize our human resources in an intelligent 
manner. 

In the third place—and now 1 am not just talking about 
the federal government, but I am talking about government 
at all levels, and about private groups that are playing such 
a major role in the recreation area—we must obtain agree¬ 
ment as to what constitutes a fair share of responsibility 
on the part of federal, state, and local governments as well 
as private groups, if wc are to take full advantage of the 
opportunities that confront ns as a nation in the field of 
recreation. 

Division of Responsibilities 

I he Federal Intcr-Agcncy Committee on Recreation, in 
its 1951 report, suggested the following division of respon¬ 
sibilities. They suggested 1) that it is the responsibility of 
communities to provide recreation areas, facilities, and 
services to the people w'ithiu their political boundaries, 
tli rough private and public agencies; 2) that the state gov¬ 
ernment have the responsibility to assist the communities 
by enacting adequate enabling laws, by providing advisory 
and information services, and by providing such comple¬ 
mentary recreation areas, facilities, and services through¬ 
out the state as may be needed; 3) that it is the responsi¬ 
bility of the federal government to develop, conserve, and 
facilitate the development of the recreation resources on the 
federally owned land, and in cooperation with the states and 
localities, to complement these programs in the effort to 
meet the overall recreation needs of the country in an in¬ 
tegrated fashion. 

The federal government should take the lead in bringing 
together representatives of government at all levels, repre¬ 
sentatives of the recreation movement as it exists in this 
country today, in an effort to see whether we can reach 
agreement on the division of responsibility between gov¬ 
ernment at all levels and private groups. 

As a layman in this area, my first reaction to these three 
statements is simply this: the responsibility of the private 
groups in this particular area is not identified as it should 
be. But I am convinced of the fact that if a group of jier- 
sons who are professionals in this area came together, along 
with representative citizens, that it would be possible to 
agree on what does constitute a fair share of resjxmsibility 
on the part of government at all levels and on the part of 
private groups. If we could reach such an agreement, our 
programs in rccreatiou would move forward in a much 
more dynamic manner than will otherwise be the case. 

If we can reach agreement on fair shares of responsibil¬ 
ity, it w ill make it much easier to reach agreement on the 
investment of funds that should be made at these three levels. 
Actually, agreement should be reached on this division of 
responsibility before a federal policy can be develojicd, and 
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I want te stress this. The kind of division of responsibility 
I am talking about cannot be imposed on the nation; it must 
come out of the kind of discussions to which I have referred. 

In the fourth place, effective means must be provided for 
coordinating the various activities of the federal govern¬ 
ment in the field of recreation, and I am the first to admit 
that those means do not exist at the present time. Sugges¬ 
tions have been advanced from time to time designed to 
achieve this objective. Some would like to see a federal rec¬ 
reation service established in the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. Others would like to see brought 
into existence a Federal Department of Recreation or pos¬ 
sibly a Presidential Commission on Recreation. 

It seems to me that many of the objectives that those who 
have made these proposals have in mind could be achieved 
if the Committee on Recreation within the Department of 
Health. Education and Welfare were strengthened and pro¬ 
vided with a staff, and if at the same time we elevated and 
strengthened the Federal Inter-Agency Committee on Rec¬ 
reation. If we moved in this direction, we could turn the 
spotlight on the importance of recreation, and at the same 
time keep the primary responsibility for taking advantage 
of our opportunities in this field with the operating agen¬ 
cies within the Department of Health, Education and Wel¬ 
fare, and also with the other departments and agencies of 
the federal government that have and should continue to 
have major responsibilities in the field of recreation. The 
creation of a separate unit within the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, in the sense of making it a separate 
operating agency, or the creation of a separate agency of 
government, could lead to a shifting of responsibility to the 
new agency by operating agencies of the federal govern¬ 
ment that should never be permitted to shift their responsi¬ 
bilities in this manner. 

We have had ail evolution of the federal government’s 
activities in the field of the aging which parallels this to 
some extent. We have in the office of the secretary a Spe¬ 
cial Staff on the Aging. This staff is charged with the re¬ 
sponsibility of giving staff service in the field of the aging 
to the operating agencies of our department. \ ou can see 
immediately there isn't an operating agency in the depart¬ 
ment that doesn’t have a concern with the problems of the 
aged, just as there isn’t an operating agency in the depart¬ 
ment that doesn’t have a concern with the problems of rec¬ 
reation, or at least should have it if it doesn’t. 

But not only does our department have a concern relative 
to problems of the aging, but so do a number of other ma¬ 
jor departments of the government, so the President a few 
months ago established a cabinet committee. He called it 
a council, the Federal Council on the Aging. Actually, it 
is a committee made up of cabinet officers and heads of a 
few of the independent agencies that have a direct concern 
with the problems of the aging. He lias asked me to serve 
as chairman of that Federal Council on the Aging. We have 
just been under way a few months. I had a meeting of that 
council just the other day, to go over some of the staff work 
that had been carried on under the direction of the execu¬ 
tive director of that council. In other words, we have a full¬ 


time executive director of the council, and he in turn has 
access to some staff resources. I was very much impressed 
by the job that has been done, but above all by the willing¬ 
ness on the part of my colleagues in the cabinet to come to 
the meeting, to participate actively in the discussion. This 
is significant because it means that they will go back to 
their departments and implement the results of these dis¬ 
cussions. 


“Be Careful'* 


On the basis of my experience in the federal government, 

I always say to those who have an interest in a special ef¬ 
fort. “Be careful. Don’t push for an organizational plan 
that may result in your becoming an orphan child within 
the executive branch of the federal government.” I have 
seen it happen. It can happen. At the present time, on the 
basis of my own thinking, I would favor a special staff on 
recreation, to serve our intradepartmental committee on 
recreation within the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and I would favor elevating the Inter-Agency Com¬ 
mittee that has been in existence now, for a period of ten 
years. WTen I say this. I do not reflect in any way, shape, 
or manner on those who have served on the committee. 
However, if that committee is to play a meaningful part in 
the field of recreation, as far as the government as a whole 
is concerned, its status must be elevated and we must have 
on it people who will participate in the decision-making 
process and then go back and put the decisions into effect. 

I know this is a matter of deep concern to you. I do not 
want you to feel that I have dogmatic views on this point. 
I don't. 1 would certainly be happy, more than happy, to 
discuss this particular issue further with your representa¬ 
tives. I am interested in achieving the same objective that 
you are interested in achieving, namely, to make sure that 
the federal government plays a meaningful and effective 
part in the recreation movement. 

Summing it all up. I will be more than happy, as long 
as I am in this position, to work with you in calling to the 
attention of the operating agencies in our own department, 
as well as in other departments of government, the impor¬ 
tant role that recreation can and should play in helping us 
to achieve health, education, and welfare objectives. I will 
be happy to work with you in identifying the responsibil¬ 
ities that should be assumed by federal, state, and local gov¬ 
ernments, as well as by the voluntary private agencies 
throughout our nation. I will be willing to take the initiative 
in endeavoring to work out an agreed-upon policy for the 
federal government in the field of recreation. And I will be 
very happy to do everything possible to strengthen methods 
for obtaining coordination on recreational matters within 
the Department of Health, Education and Welfare, and also 
among the other agencies of the federal government. 

I want to end on the note on which I started. You who 
are engaged in this tremendously important activity are 
making a major contribution in the direction of helping hu¬ 
man beings realize their highest potential, and by so doing, 
you are helping to make and to keep America strong. We 
are indebted to you as a nation for your contributions. I 
want to help you in every way to achieve your objective. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


Youlli in the News 


• The first nationwide all-American 
Youth Show, to he held in the New York 
City Coliseum, December 1960, will 
point up youth accomplishment and 
achievement. According to Richard A. 
Fcldon. chairman of the Advisory' Coun¬ 
cil to the American Youth Exposition, 
“We are not trying to belittle the need 
for attention to the youth delinquency 
problem . . . but are anxious to remind 
Americans everywhere that the three 
percent wrongdoers are not representa¬ 
tive of the ninety-seven percent right- 
doers.” 

The exposition will provide opportu¬ 
nity for young people, parents, business, 
social, civic, political, religious leaders 
to see in one place under one roof the 
outstanding contributions youth is mak¬ 
ing today. Vice-president Nixon is hon¬ 
orary chairman of the advisory council. 

• Seven thousand delegates will receive 
invitations from President Eisenhower 
to attend the Golden Anniversary White 
House Conference on Children and 
\ outh, to be held in Washington, D. C., 
March 27-April 2, 1960. This is the 
sixth such decennial conference held in 
the l nited States since President Theo¬ 
dore Roosevelt called the first one in 
1909. 

Purpose of the anniversary confer¬ 
ence is “to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full 
potential for a creative life in freedom 
and dignity.” Youth representatives 
will be treated as full-scale delegates, 
taking their place beside adults in 
work groups dealing with every current 
problem facing American children and 
youth. The National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation is one of the cooperating agen¬ 
cies represented on the Council of Na¬ 
tional Organizations, one of three major 
groups functioning in preparatory work 
for the golden-anniversary conference. 


People* in the News 

• The 41st National Recreation Con¬ 
gress constituted a fitting send-off for 
0. C. “Terry” Rose, assistant recreation 
director of the Chicago Park District. 
Mr. Rose retired the week prior to 
the Congress, after devoting thirty-eight 
years to recreation. Hereafter, he will 
live in Florida. 

• Verna Rensvold, who recently re¬ 
signed as superintendent of public rec¬ 
reation in Kansas City, Missouri, has 
joined the staff of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association as a special field rep¬ 
resentative. 


3ht fUrmoriam 

• Mrs. May Rockwell Page, philanthro¬ 
pist and widow of DeWitt Page, died 
recently in Bristol, Connecticut, at the 
age of eighty-eight. Mr. and Mrs. Page 
had donated more than a million dollars 
to the city and youth and welfare agen¬ 


cies. Seventy-acre Page Park is one of 
the city’s showplaces. Mr. Page aided 
the National Recreation Association for 

some years. 

• Mrs. Mary M. Daly, a supervising 
playground director for the New' York 
City Department of Parks for thirty 
years, died recently after a tw'o-month 
illness. 

• Clement Miller Biddle, director-emer¬ 
itus of the Boys Clubs of America, 
died in Bronxville, New York, at the age 
of eighty-three. He was one of the 
founders of the BCA, as well as of the 
Boys Club and Girls Club of Ml. Ver¬ 
non, New York. 

• Dr. C. H. McCloy, physical education 
professor at the State University of 
Iowa for twenty-nine years, died of a 
stroke at the age of seven!y-threc. Dr. 
McCloy was noted for his research in 
physical education and his interest in 
promoting physical fitness. He was a 
former president of the Pan-American 
Institute of Physical Education and of 
the American Association of Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation. 

• Stephen V yckoll, a research leader 
in the science of forest genetics, died 
of cancer at the age of sixty-eight. He 
had retired in 1951 from the U. S. For¬ 
est Service after thirty-five years. At 
the time of death he was executive vice- 
president of the Forest Genetics Re¬ 
search Foundation, a nonprofit organ¬ 
ization he helped found. d± 



This attractive exhibit, prepared by NR A District Represent¬ 
ative Richard (Wink) Tanply for the New England District 
Recreation Conference , shows how to display your recrea¬ 
tion story at fairs , conferences, meetings, and workshops. 
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Rev. J. N. Quello of Fargo discusses workshops 

with Mrs. Ruth Anderson of the 

North Dakota State Department of Health. 



Today’s 

Pioneering 

Episodes in the thrilling story of our 
field’s fastest growing phase . . . recreation 

for the ill , aging, and handicapped . Carol Lucas 


It all began when Dr. 0. //. Pannkoke 
read the article “Ambulation and Ac¬ 
tivity Instead of ‘Bed and Bored ’ ” in 
the May 1959 issue of Nursing Homes. 
He then made a long-distance call to 
Beatrice H. Hill , author of the article 
and director of the Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handi¬ 
capped of the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. This call resulted in a series 
of workshops in North Dakota to show 
members of the Lutheran Hospitals and 
Homes how to conduct recreation activ¬ 
ities in a coordinated program such as 
the one described in the article. The 
series was conducted by Dr. Lucas at 
Mrs. HilTs request. Her report follows. 


M V covered wagon was a strato- 
liner and my travel time from 
New York to North Dakota 
would have seemed a life-sized miracle 
to those early pioneers who inched 
across the country. It struck me that 
there was almost nothing in the world 
we were flying over that would have 


Dr. Lucas is recreation consultant, Di¬ 
vision on Aging , Federation of Protes¬ 
tant Welfare Agencies, New York City. 


been recognized by a reincarnated pio¬ 
neer. 

As we came in high over the plains 
of North Dakota, on that June day last 
summer, I shared with all pioneers of 
every era the exhilaration, the anticipa¬ 
tion, the sense of adventure in exploring 
a new territory. For, in the great north¬ 
ern plains of our country, the idea of 
recreation for senior citizens is, indeed, 
new territory. 

I had qualms as the plane touched 
down and I must admit 1 wished for a 
moment that 1 had brought along some¬ 
thing more spectacular than simply the 
material for three workshops designed 
to attract people from eight states. 

It was indeed fitting that the series 
of workshops, the first project of its 
kind in the region, should be sponsored 
by the Lutheran Hospitals and Homes 
Society, itself born out of a great Chris¬ 
tian pioneering movement. This society 
has been an extremely effective pioneer 
in providing health services and facili¬ 
ties in rural areas. The reconnoitering, 
the advance planning and laying of 
groundwork had been done carefully, 
thoroughly, and effectively by Dr. 0. H. 
Pannkoke, public relations director of 
the society, and his devoted coworkers. 


The Workshop 

Anyone who lias ever conducted a 
workshop has, at the back of his mind, 
a hope that one day he will have a 
chance to work with the ideal group of 
participants. 1 was aware, that first day 
in Fargo, that this hope had become a 
reality. This was also true in Powell, 
Wyoming, and Sterling, Colorado. In 
all three workshops were representa¬ 
tives of public and private agencies, 
state and local departments, and a cross- 
section of community groups interested 
in and involved with services for the ag¬ 
ing, plus senior citizens themselves. 
Here was total cooperation. This, the 
authorities agree, is the kind of group 
that can achieve real progress in the 
field of social welfare and recreation. 

Each participant in the workshop re¬ 
ceived his own copy of the outline of 
the week-long course that served as a 
guide for the sessions, a basis for dis¬ 
cussions, and a helpful tool for future 
reference. The outline included such 
items as music in rehabilitation, litera¬ 
ture and the theater; dancing; crafts, 
the graphic and plastic arts; hobbies, 
games and sports; special events and 
parties. The portfolio presented to the 
participants also included informative 
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Recreation activities must be planned with the aged and 
not for them. Here , a workshopper persuades an oldster 
to get right in there and pitch. Even the wheel-chair 
jxitients found they could easily play horseshoes and bowl. 



Participants took active part in all of the workshops. 
Fred \Vickie y superintendent of the Logan County Hospi¬ 
tal and Good Samaritan Homey Sterling , Colorado , joins 
the ladies in some bang-up music making. 1 X 0 reticence here! 


papers on crafts, medical advances, and 
motivating techniques. 

Techniques. We found the showing of 
movies (R/X Recreation and The Cold 
Spring ldea)y with follow-up discussion, 
provided an excellent warm-up session 
for the opening day, focusing the atten¬ 
tion of participants on their common 
interests, stimulating them to express 
their views, creating an informal atmos¬ 
phere. 

At the close of the first day’s pro¬ 
gram, volunteers were asked to take 
home various table games, learn how 
to play them, and return the following 
day and instruct the group. This pro¬ 
cedure worked out very well and on the 
second day, volunteer leaders instructed 
the group in playing Monopoly, Scrab¬ 
ble, roulette for fun, twenty-seven dif¬ 
ferent dice games, Racko, and Mr. Kee. 

We tried an experiment. We removed 
the directions from Mr. Kee. Would 
the volunteer leader come back to the 
workshop and report that the directions 
were missing, or would he or she sub¬ 
stitute another game? In only one of 
the workshops did the volunteer show 
sufficient initiative to substitute another 
game and, interestingly enough, the 


substitute game proved to he the most 
popular with the group. 

In all three of the workshops, the par¬ 
ticipants learned how to play all the 
games and how to give instructions for 
play. The final session of each work¬ 
shop was a party, planned and organ¬ 
ized by the group. In one community 
the party was held in a nursing home 
and its major feature was a demonstra¬ 
tion of Bingo as an example of a game 
in which everyone can take part. Am¬ 
bulatory patients gathered in the large 
dining room, wheel-chair and stretcher 
patients were assembled in the recrea¬ 
tion rooms on each floor, and bed pa¬ 
tients played right where they were, 
hearing the caller through the home’s 
public address system. The caller pro¬ 
nounced the numbers loudly and dis¬ 
tinctly and repeated them several times, 
heing careful to allow the players 
enough time for their moves. A volun¬ 
teer was stationed on each floor, near 
the telephone connected with the home's 
intercommunication system, and when 
a player on any one of the floors made 
Bingo, the information was flashed by 
the volunteer to the caller. The winner's 
names were announced on the PA sys¬ 
tem and winners were awarded prizes. 


Residents of the nursing home thor¬ 
oughly enjoyed the game. Those con¬ 
fined to their beds w r ere extremely ap¬ 
preciative of this opportunity to par¬ 
ticipate as an active member of the 
group. The demonstration was a source 
of pleasure and satisfaction to the resi¬ 
dents and a revelation to many of the 
workshop people. 

In all three workshops, senior citizens 
were included in the sessions. This must 
always be so. Recreation activities must 
be planned with the aged, not for them. 
The same is true of recreation for chil¬ 
dren or for any group, as a matter of 
fact. If participants have no voice in 
the selection and setting up of activities 

thev will not receive full value from 

* 

them. 

Activities. Dancing was high in the 
popularity poll in all three workshops. 
During one session, two workshop mem¬ 
bers pulled a senior citizen from the 
sidelines into the dance activity and he. 
instead of remonstrating, joined in the 
fun. At the end of the session he ex¬ 
claimed: “In all mv life, 1 never danced 
I>eforc—1 was just sitting here, mind¬ 
ing my own business, and all of a sud¬ 
den, I’m dancing!'* He learned. He 
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had, at this late date (but not too late) 
discovered the joy of dancing. Some¬ 
times it is necessary to push gently so 
that the senior citizen can learn for him¬ 
self whether or not he enjoys an activity. 

The party that climaxed another of 
the workshops was held at a home for 
the aged where the matron was certain 
that her residents would not participate 
in the more active parts of the program. 
But, when the dancing (Hokie-Pokie 
and La Raspa) got under way, nearly 
all the ambulatory and wheel-ehair 
residents found themselves taking part 
and having a great time. Members of the 
workshop danced with and gave support 
to those who had a fear of falling. It 
should be noted that some of the resi¬ 
dents had attended workshop sessions 
and had felt that the dances were silly, 
but when they became participants their 
attitude underwent a marked change. 
Th is proved to all of us the tremendous 
importance of participation. 

A full session on sports was included 
in all the workshops and senior citizens 
played darts, baseball, horseshoes, and 
bowling right along with the work- 
shoppers. with modifications geared to 


their capabilities. Even the wheel-chair 
patients found they eould play horse¬ 
shoes and could bowl, with special light¬ 
weight equipment, and throw darts from 
their chairs. 

Another session was given over to ex¬ 
ploring the potentialities of ceramics 
fashioned of the new, inexpensive clay 
that hardens without firing; of finger 
painting and working with papier- 
mache. The use of educational discus¬ 
sion records was demonstrated and 
evaluated by the group. In the session 
on drama, Co-star Records were used, 
with members of the group assisting 
in the demonstration. One person, us¬ 
ing the seript that aeeompanies the re¬ 
cording, enacts a drama in collabora¬ 
tion with the recorded voice of a well- 
known actor. 

A highlight of each workshop was the 
session on rhythm hands. In eaeh 
group, talent was discovered within the 
group for leadership. A well-known and 
popular Kitchen Band, developed by the 
women’s auxiliary of the American 
l^egion in one area, was invited to par¬ 
ticipate in the workshop and it was so 
enthusiastically received that it hecame 


the focal point of the party concluding 
the workshop. The band brought all 
onlookers into its activities as partici¬ 
pants and a great deal was learned 
about the satisfactions of taking part. 

Toward the end of the workshop 
course, a full day was devoted to study¬ 
ing and discussing forms and proce¬ 
dures for incorporating workshop ac¬ 
tivities into the daily curriculum of a 
nursing home or home for the aged. It 
is one thing to take part in a recreation 
activity in a workshop session and gen¬ 
erate enthusiasm for it, but quite an¬ 
other to set up and direct that activity 
in a home so that all residents receive 
full benefits. 

At the end of each workshop, mem¬ 
bers were asked to submit a written and 
unsigned evaluation of the sessions. The 
consensus was that the group sessions 
had been extremely helpful and stimu¬ 
lating, and a great deal had been 
learned through participation. It is 
hoped that similar workshops will be 
conducted in many other areas through¬ 
out the country and that, thereby, the 
quantity and quality of recreation for 
senior citizens will be vastly increased. 


W hat Are You Doing About Election Night1 


A simple answer to this (juestion is invite the neighbor¬ 
hood in! II atch (or listen to) the election returns together. 
White Sands Proving Ground Service Club , White Sands , 
Neiv Mexico (Fourth Army Area) did just that one year , 
with no trouble , just a bit of advance planning and decor¬ 
ation. They called it “Elephant and Donkey Party” and 
heres how it was reported in the Sixth Army Newsletter. 

Elephant and Donkey Party 

To assist in creating the desired atmosphere for the party 
on election night, the lounge was transformed into a con¬ 
vention hall. 

Five days before the program, large posters, cleverly il¬ 
lustrated with drawings of elephants and donkeys, were 
placed on orderly room bulletin hoards, around the elub, 
and in the lobby of the theater. Notices were run in the Daily 
Bulletin and an article was written for Wind and Sand, the 
post newspaper. 

With a red-white-and-blue color scheme as the decoration 
focus, bunting festooned the stage, and streamers of crepe 
paper were swagged around the eeiling. Large pictures of 
the two candidates were hung around the lounge and on pii. 
lars. 

The radio (or TV) was placed on a portable stage with 
large blackboards on either side. On each, twenty-four states 
were listed in alphabetical order. The boards were used to 


keep score of the election returns and were marked off in 
the following manner: 



Electoral 

No. of 

No. Disi. 

Popular Vole 

Electoral Vole 

State 

Vote 

Districts 

Reporting 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Rep. 

Dem. 

Ala. 

Etc. 









Two men were selected in advance to keep score, and when 
the election returns started coming in, the information was 
written in the appropriate spaces on the hoards. 

The chairs and lounges were arranged in conversational 
groups facing the radio (or TV) and blackboards. An am¬ 
ple supply of magazines and newspapers w r as placed on coflee 
and end tables throughout the lounge, and during the course 
of the evening were read or thumbed through hy the men. 

A large tray of elephants and donkeys cut from colored 
poster paper was placed on a table near the entrance. As 
each man entered his “favorite" was selected and pinned on. 

A “help-yourself” table loaded with snacks was set up in 
the lounge along with an urn of steaming coffee. Refresh¬ 
ments served in this manner eliminated the usual waiting 
line of men as well as noise and confusion. 

The entire evening was spent listening to the various talks 
and speeches, the election returns, reading and looking at 
magazines and newspapers, and in group conversation and 
discussions. Before the night w T as over we had more enthu¬ 
siastic guests than we had places for them to sit or stand. 
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RECREATION 

RIGHTS 

OF 

TEEN-AGERS 


To develop shills at their 
oivn rate in terms of 
their interests and abilities 



\ irginia Musselman 


T eam Sports. To have an opportunity to learn, practice, 
and play with others of comparable skill. Equal op¬ 
portunity for girls, and for those who are not “star” 
players. Excellent coaching, with emphasis on sportsman¬ 
ship, health, and safety. Types: basketball, baseball, soft- 
ball, volleyball, football, soccer, ice hockey. 

Dual am! Individual Sports . Expert instruction, provi¬ 
sion of facilities and opportunities to progress in skill in 
those sports carrying over into adult life: tennis, badmin¬ 
ton, bowling, golf, fencing, handball, horseback riding, 
riflery, swimming, skiing, ice skating, fishing, hunting, and 
camping. 

Semiactive Games . Billiards, pool, table tennis, darts. 
Mental Games . Bridge, canasta, pinochle, cribbagc, gin 
rummy, Scrabble, chess, checkers, backgammon. 

Tool Skills . To handle hand and power tools safely and 
efficiently. 

Survival Skills . Outdoor safety, firemaking, cooking, 
water safety, trapping, shooting, fishing, tracking, shelter 
building, etcetera. 

Social Skills . Table, dance, and every-day etiquette; so¬ 
cial and square dancing; party planning. 

Guttural Skills. To play at least one musical instrument. 
To sing in chorus, glee club, or other type of group singing. 
To explore as many art forms as possible: oil painting, draw¬ 
ing, ceramics, sculpture, metalwork, leatherwork, needle- 
crafts, weaving, and so on. To take part in drama activities, 
both formal and informal. To explore dance forms: mod¬ 
ern. ballet, tap, folk, square. 

Appreciation Skills. To listen to classical, modern, and 
popular music with understanding. To visit art galleries, 
exhibits, museums, historic places, etcetera. To read poetry 
and other literature that will interpret the past, represent 
the present, and arouse curiosity about the future. To at¬ 
tend plays, operas, and other forms of dramatic and musical 
art. To attend ballet, modem-dance programs, and other 
dance forms. 

Nature Interest. To have the opportunity to learn the 
native birds, animals, trees, flowers, and so forth. To ob¬ 
serve and learn more about the stars and planets, weather, 
rocks and minerals, shells, fish, and marine life. To develop 
an appreciation of the beauty of the world and an interest 
in conserving our national resources as their own heritage 
as well as that of future generations. 

Hobby Interests. To develop sufficient interest to enjoy 
two types of hobbies: collecting, such as stamps, coins, 
dolls, toy soldiers, and others; and an activity hobby, such 
as oil painting, jewelry' making, w'oodearving. making 
model planes, and so on. 

Civic and Service Interests. Most important. To be will¬ 
ing to do things for others, such as singing for a hospital 
ward, making toys for underprivileged children, collecting 
funds for national drives, working as volunteer leaders, 
helping out in political campaigns, antilitter drives, and 
so on. Opportunities for service and for accepting civic 
responsibility should be many and frequent. # 
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Miss Musselman is director of the program department , 
National Recreation Association. 
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HPlIE FOLLOWING SUCCESSFUL ideas 
*** were chosen to help you with your 
Christmas celebration planning—both 
program and crafts. 

Have Deer Will Travel 

Each and every recreation and park 
department in the country offers many 
outstanding projects that proclaim the 
spirit of the holiday season—a play, a 
pageant, a concert, a parade, special 
holiday gift-wrapping sessions or les¬ 
sons on making Christmas candies, dec¬ 
orations, and pastries. Naturally, they 
all decorate their centers, offiees, and 
trees in public squares, or set up pag¬ 
eant and Nativity seenes in park areas. 
In Vallejo, California, live deer ac¬ 
company Santa in programs all over 
town. One year a comparatively tame 
six-month-old black-tailed deer w f as ob¬ 
tained from a state game warden; an¬ 
other year a young fawn was obtained 
from Knowland State Park in Oakland. 
After working with the young deer for 
at least a week, training it to follow by 
leash, it was ready for some seventy 
auditorium, lodge, home, office and 
business district visits. Keith Mac¬ 
donald, executive director of the Great¬ 
er Vallejo Recreation Districts reports 
“results are nothing less than terrific.” 

“We go through a program of Christ¬ 
mas carols, led by Santa. Some songs 


TIS THE MONTH BEFORE CHRISTM/ 

And all through the recreation “house” 
creatures are stirring ivith festive plans to 
make Christmas a joyous holiday . 


have three children on each side of 
Santa, holding lighted candles (all other 
lights are out). Santa also advises the 
children to leave a glass of milk and a 
eookie by the tree for him because he 
gels hungry while he works. We go 
through Santa’s trip from the North 
Pole to our community w ith all the hand 
and arm motions that one can invent. 
We go through clouds, over a stump, un¬ 
der a branch, over a bridge, through 
grass, wading water, over rocks, 
through rain, then sunshine, and at last, 
swoop down to Vallejo. The return trip 
is twiee as fast because Santa Claus 
does this with an empty sled. 

“To put the finishing touch on each 
visit, Santa relates the following: 

“ T was waiting for my helper to pile 
the sled high w ith toys, and what do you 
think bounded out from the reindeer 
barn but Faline, who is Bambi’s little 
six-month-old baby daughter. There she 
was, pawing at the sled, wanting to go 
along—well, you know I eouldn’t take 
her. So, I shouted to my helpers to take 
Faline back to the barn, I turned to 
wave goodbye to Mrs. Santa Claus, and 
off I went high into the sky. We went 
right through a cloud, over some pretty 
bumpy air pockets and I turned around 
to see how the load was riding, and 
what do you think was on top of the 
pile of toys? You’re right! It w f as 
Faline! I couldn’t turn back. I had to 
keep right on going and, if you’ll be real 
quiet, I’d like to have you meet Faline 
right now\’ 

“Needless to say, the reaction just 
tops everything. Tw o children eome up 
on stage and are given rolled oats for 
the deer; two other children are allowed 
to feed Faline from a baby hottle. 

“If you have the build, personality, 
and desire to do more than is expected 
of you, try putting a real live deer into 
your Christmas program.” 


1 L 



A United Christmas 

The Douglas County, Kansas, Christ¬ 
mas Bureau was organized in 1958 to 
coordinate activities of the various com¬ 
munity agencies engaged in benevolent 
work at Christmas time. A eommittee 
w as organized in October to plan the op¬ 
eration. Represented were memhers of 
the Salvation Army, Boy Scouts, Red 
Cross, County Welfare, U.S. Marine 
Reserve, University YMCA, firemen. 
Ministerial Alliance, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, Junior Chamber of Comineree. 
Council of Soeial Agencies, Girl Scouts, 
Social Serviee League, and the Law¬ 
rence Recreation Commission. 

It was agreed that the recreation 
center would be the foeal point of the 
bureau and that the Salvation Army 
would act as a clearinghouse with phone 
ealls and requests channeled through 
that office—persons who had been on 
the list in previous years and new T re¬ 
cipients were named. Each service club 
in the community was notified and most 
of them who had previously adopted 
families joined in the concerted effort. 

Members of the committee collected 
and distributed food baskets. It was 
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agreed that many toy? were sometimes 
wasted because they did not fit the age 
of the child. A system was designated to 
eliminate some of this duplication. 

The Marine Reserve, university 
groups. VFW. firemen, and others who 
had previously collected toys brought 
them to the community center. There 
they were catalogued, wrapped, and 
labeled by the employees of Hallmark 
Cards. They were placed in areas 
marked for different age groups. 

At a designated time those parents on 
the list for receiving toys were allowed 
to come in and select toys for each 
child. No children were allowed in the 
room. A check list with the names of 
the children was marked when each toy 
was selected, preventing the greedy 
from acquiring all of the better toys. 
This was done on Friday and Saturday 
prior to Christmas. Approximately 471 
children received five toys each from the 
toy shop. 435 children were scheduled 
to parties given by the organization, 350 
children were given candy and treats by 
the Elks, 107 families were adopted out 
with a total of 520 persons. Over sev¬ 
enty groups eventually took part in the 
program. 

The program does away with dupli¬ 
cation. allows the parent some selection 
and helps his dignity in that the child 
believes that the toy is coming from the 
parent or Santa Claus, as the case may 
be. In a united effort more people were 
made happy and the joy of giving was 
brought to the community. The plan 
will be continued in 1959. — Wayne 
Bly, Superintendent of Recreation , 
Laurence , Kansas. 

Christmas Angel Mobile 

To hang in a stair well, or from a 
high ceiling, this large mobile fills the 
bill. The idea comes from Alice Koontz, 
first-grade teacher in Charleston, West 



Virginia. Her youngsters made and 
hung it in their school stair well. 

Fit together two red hula hoops, to 
make a cage. Twine these with silver 
tinsel. From inside the top, hang a big 
silver Christmas-tree ball from a length 
of tinsel. This makes the head of the 
angel. Add colored paper eyes, nose, 
and month. 

To the ball attach a large pine cone 
for the angel’s body. Spatter it with 
glitter. Add wings cut from a silver or 
white hice-papcr doily. Add pipe-clean¬ 
er arms, or arms cut from white card¬ 
board. The arms can hold a cardboard 
book. 

When hung from a long piece of tin¬ 
sel, the hoop will turn in a most interest¬ 
ing way. Vary the idea with your own 
color scheme. 

String Cages 

Among the craft activities shown 
by Alleenc Lohman, at a playground 
leaders’ institute, sponsored by the Ver¬ 
mont State Board of Recreation, were 
'‘string cages'’ that can be adapted for 
various holiday decorations. 

Materials Needed: Balloons, blown 
up and tied with their own “necks,” 
salad oil, yarn or string; thick wall¬ 
paper paste, thick Argo laundry starch 
paste, half a cup dissolved in a little 
cold water to one quart boiling w 7 ater, 
bowl for starch-paste mixture; clothes 
dryer, clothes bangers, etcetera for 
hanging balloons; suit box or large 
pan; glitter, gold paint, sequins, glue, 
etcetera; small Christinas tree orna¬ 
ments, gilded spruce cones, etcetera; 
mobile making materials. 

flow to Make: Make a mixture of half 
wallpaper paste and half Argo starch. 
Sprinkle wallpaper-paste powder into 
water and stir until smooth and thick. 
Never put water into “flour"; lumps re¬ 
sult. Tic balloons on to rack or hang¬ 
ers so they hang freely. Oil them slightly 
all over with salad oil, using palms of 
hands. Set bowl of paste-starch on 
table and place suit box or large pan be¬ 
side it. Hold fingers of right hand 
down in “goo" and draw yarn or string 
through with left hand, thoroughly 
dampening yarn. Let yards of string or 
yarn collect in pan. break yarn and let 
end hang over edge of pan so it will not 
get lost, then holding balloon at top 
with left hand start winding “gooey" 



yarn around the balloon in every direc¬ 
tion until it is covered with a good net¬ 
work (leave a “window 7 " near the top 
large enough to admit whatever is to 
hang inside. When string has dried 
(twenty-four or thirty-six hours) punc¬ 
ture the balloons and draw r out the 
pieces. (Oil is to keep yarn from stick¬ 
ing to the balloons.) “Cages” may be 
decorated by brushing or spraying on 
spots of gold or copper paint and by 
spotting on Elmer’s or white glue and 
then sprinkling on glitter. Have a large 
box below 7 “cage" to catch excess. 

Uses: Use for various holiday decora¬ 
tions. Suspend small Christmas decor¬ 
ations or cones inside the “cages”; 
decorate w 7 ith stars and sequins, with 
ribbon bows or sprigs of greens. Use 
singly or in tw r o’s or three’s, or use in 
mobiles. Pastel wool yarns are best, 
though ordinary string may be used. 

Homemade Glitter 

Holiday counters are aglow 7 with 
bright, sparkling holiday colors, ma¬ 
terials, sequins, papers, beadlike jewels. 
Perhaps you have been saving such 
items from last year. If so, here is 
where you can put them to good use. 

Styrofoam (obtainable in sheets at 
any dime store) makes good Christmas 
angels, too, as well as tree balls, stars, 
bells, snowmen, and so on. Cover with 
colored sequins, colored glass beads, 
anything that sparkles. Most trimmings 
can be pinned on this material. Glitter 
dust can be added by sprinkling over 
paste or glue (after this sets, shake off 
excess), or use one of the new Linck 
Glitter “pens.” 

When cutting Styrofoam shapes, first 
sketch the outline in pencil, then use 
sharp kitchen knife or small coping saw 7 
for the more intricate pieces. This ma¬ 
terial can be smoothed by rubbing one 
piece against the other. ^ 
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ART COMES TO 

MAIN STREET 


Bettv Bunn 


Folding chairs block off Red Bank's main street. There were band¬ 
stands at both ends. These youngsters are absorbed in a 
craft demonstration , one of the many special events and displays . 


An outdoor art festival proves 
art can be recreation, and 
that “recreation is people 
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Ho ic to Hit Id Your Own Art Festival 



7. Start planning at least six months ahead . 

2. Get a working committee anti assign each person a 
specific job . 

3 . See to it that all community organizations are rep¬ 
resented on your working committee. 

4. Concentrate on local talent. 

5. Keep the press informed of all your plans. 



One mans opinion is as good as another's. Don't be influenced by the experts 


S NOW FENCES covered with pictures lined the sidewalks 
and stretched in two rows down the middle of Broad 
Street. As far as the eye could see there were exhibits, 
there were people, and there were artists of all kinds, shapes, 
and sizes. 

Five-year-olds and eight-year-olds, housewives and pro¬ 
fessional artists—all helped to make the outdoor Festival 
of Art a success. Red Bank, New' Jersey, had a show' to be 
proud of. 

This was the art festival's eighth year, but the first time it 
had gone big time. It had previously been held in Marine 
Park—off tiie beaten track. As the result of requests from 
many merchants who thought it would be good business to 
bring the show to their front doors, it was moved to Red 
Bank's main thoroughfare. 

Miss Bunn is assistant director of Public Information and 
Education, National Recreation Association. 


The merchants got in touch with Frank Balduc, executive 
vice-president of the chamber of commerce. Frank got in 
touch with the Monmouth Arts Foundation, sponsor of the 
annual event. Ray McCartney, director of the Red Bank 
Recreation Commission, was asked to help. A working com¬ 
mittee w r as formed and each was assigned certain tasks. 

The committee was composed of: Frank Balduc, Frank’s 
secretary Mrs. Margaret (Peg) Lund; Ray McCartney, 
Ray’s secretary, Mrs. Samuel B. (Eleanor) Levaus; Mrs. 
Robert (Carol) Beek, board mcinlier of the Monmouth Arts 
Foundation and chairman of the planning committee; and 
Mrs. John (Jean) Parinly, hoard member of the Monmouth 
Arts Foundation and chairman of the Art Advancement 
Committee. 

The whole town was asked to participate—and did gladly. 
The street department donated men, trucks, hammers, and 
saws. Monmouth Race Track contributed tables with urn- 
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brellas. The county put up the snow fences.* The mayor and 
the council closed off Broad Street for the two days of the 
festival. They had to reroute traffic and buses to do it, but 
do it they did. The Salvation Army, the YMCA, and the 
Presbyterian church donated tables to hold displays. The 
fire department laid out a fire lane. Students of the Red 
Bank High School prepared most of the printing of the 
programs and signs. 

The borough of Red Bank gave a five-hundred-dollar cash 
award for first prize in the painting division. The Merch¬ 
ant’s Trust Company gave the two-hundred-and-fifty-dollar 
second prize and the third prize of one hundred fifty dollars 
was presented jointly by the Seacoast Finance and the Bell 
Finance Companies. 

Other Red Bank merchants, hotels, and clubs contributed 
two hundred sixty dollars, in cash, for prizes in other divi¬ 
sions, as well as merchandise for the honorable mentions. 
Prominent local artists were asked to judge the entries. 
By newspapers, radio and TV, and by word of mouth, 
artists (both amateur and professional) were informed of 
the coming festival. Anybody who wanted to exhibit could. 

The group thought they should have more than just ex¬ 
hibits to make the festival a success. There should be some 
entertainment, so bandstands were put up on both ends of 
Broad Street. Local bands were asked to play. They in¬ 
cluded all ranges, shapes, and sizes—everything from the 
Red Bank Nursery School Rhythm Band through the Rut¬ 
gers Brass Sextet up to the band supplied by the Musicians 
Local #399. An accordion school supplied one-half hour 
of music and a barbershop quartet another. There were 
puppet shows, folk dances, and even a fashion show. 

Another popular part of the festival was the ‘‘bargain 
board” where local artists sold works at minimum fees. 
These included sketches, show material from other years— 
anything they were willing to sell for from one dollar to 
twenty-five dollars. 

By the time the big day arrived, there were more than 
fifteen hundred exhihits displayed. There were exhibits 
from first graders and all the other grades as well. There 
were exhibits from the Girl Scouts, from patients and staff 
of the Marlboro State Hospital and Monmouth Medical 
Center, from housewives and from grandfathers. One of 
the most unusual exhibits was a papier-maehe dinosaur 
made by some first-graders. 

Nine patients from the Monmouth Medical Center ex¬ 
hibited a variety of arts and crafts, most of them created 
under the direction of the occupational therapy division of 
the department of rehabilitation therapies. Several of the 
patients had previously become so interested in art that 
they had exhibited in a number of shows, including the one 
in Red Bank. 

All kinds of displays were shown. There were mosaics, 
jewelry of all types, including semiprecious stones and 
silver, decorated furniture, miniature dried arrangements, 
consisting of shells and dried berries, formed to look like 
Madonnas, only three inches high. There were demonstra¬ 

* If you are planning an art festival, do not use them—they are 
weak and fall apart. This was Red Bank’s after-the-fact experience. 


tions, too: how a potters wheel works, sculpturing, water- 
color technique, oil painting, and charcoal sketching. 

First, second, and third prizes were awarded for painting, 
sculpture, photography, and ceramics, and also for the 
Novice Division and Children’s Division. 

The self-styled critics who roamed Broad Street after the 
judges had gone weren't the least bit influenced in their 
opinions by the experts. 

“This one won a prize?” commented one man, looking 
doubtfully at a beribboned painting. “It’s hard to figure.” 

“My, that’s really abstract,” said a women looking at a 
sculptured something or other. 

One woman went overboard in her praise. “This doesn’t 
look like a painting, it looks so nice,” she said. 

At the same time the Red Bank Festival of Art was going 
on, two local artists, Travers Neidlinger and his sister 
Gertrude, were bringing art to the theater. They w T ere co- 
chairmen of the Eleventh Annual Spring Conference of the 
New Jersey Theatre League, w r hich took place nearby at the 
Monmouth Park Jockey Club in Oceanport. The honorary 
chairman, Amory L. Heaskell, spoke on “Integration of the 
Arts.” The Monmouth Park Festival of the Arts is held for 
New' York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecticut com¬ 
munity-theater groups. 

Both events attracted unusually large crowds and many of 
the visitors were able to take part in each. It was these 
visitors who appealed to the merchants of Red Bank. 

How' did the merchants like the Festival of Art? Some 
were happy and some were not. Business seemed to be 
slower than anticipated in a few of the stores, but many of 
the merchants had good reports. Steinbach’s Department 
Store said business increased, and, after the festival was 
over, it continued using the art motif by designing window 7 
displays around paintings. Sam Yonko of \onko’s Depart¬ 
ment Store said, “It's way too big to be measured in terms 
of a cash register today or next week or next month, but 
something like this is magnificent because it makes the en¬ 
tire area aware of creative arts and of the merchants who 
believe in them.” 

Mayor George A. Gray said, “In my opinion, the Festival 
of Arts was one of the finest events that has ever occurred 
in our town.” 

The Red Bank Register really told the story when it said 
in an editorial: “The prestige of the Red Bank area as a 
cultural center zoomed and is still floating around in the 
heavens ... the event was exciting, bold, and imaginative.” 


It is through our comprehension of the arts—or of those 
tie find ourselves equipped by nature to grasp and appre¬ 
ciate—that ue educate and sophisticate our subtler feel¬ 
ings and more delicate perceptions, and in so doing deep¬ 
en our sense of the infinite resources of man in exploring , 
reporting , and evaluating the world and all that is therein . 
A great picture greatly understood gives us more of a 
sense of this than endless reiteration of it in words—and 
similarly a great musical composition , or a noble piece 
of sculpture , or a fine building. —Aging in the Modern 
World. (University of Florida Press) 
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Hoic the creative 
dramatics approach 
teas used with 
an old favorite. 


Heatricc M. Howell 



Rats gather to celebrate their successful forays in llamclin. 


THE PIED PIPER IN HAWAII 



The mayor of llam el in Town listens to the Pied Piper play 
the tune that will hypnotize the rais into following him. 


S ITTING OUT UNDER a full /noon at the beautiful Waikiki 
Shell, Honolulu, Hawaii, a completely charmed and 
enchanted audience sat enthralled by a delightful per¬ 
formance of a three-act play, The Pied Piper, composed, 
produced, and presented by one hundred children of many 
races. It was the result of approximately two months of 
study of creative dramatics by these children, aged nine to 
fourteen, sponsored hy the Honolulu parks and recreation 
board. 

According to Mrs. Gerald R. Corbett, director of the 
classes, the children, informed of the classes through a 
notice in the local newspaper, are first told the story. The 
play is then developed by group discussion. Children are 
asked how they think the story could hest be demonstrated 
to an audience. Scenes are suggested and parts devclojjcd 
informally in the group discussion. Finally, lines are de¬ 
veloped in answer to such questions as, ‘AVhat would she, 
he, or they say?” At the same time, music is suggested, 
composed, and sung hy them for the scenes the children feel 
need musical interpretation. Group dances for the various 

scenes originate in the same way. 

• _ 

Mrs. Howell, a free-lance author t is actively interested in 
recreation programs for youth. She has recently had four 
articles published about junior sailing in the United States. 
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In preparation for The Pied Piper , the children met for 
four hours on Saturday mornings over a two-month period. 
Classes in creative music were under the able direction of 
Dr. Gerald Erwin, music consultant for the state’s de¬ 
partment of public instruction. Classes in creative dramatics 
were given by Mrs. Alice McLean, who is well-known in her 
field and is also a talented actress. Classes in creative dance 
were given by Josephine Taylor, choreographer and dancer 
with studios all over the Hawaiian Islands. Costumes were 
designed by Frances Ellison, who also designs costumes for 
the University of Hawaii’s Theater Guild. Although the 
children did not do the actual designing, they suggested . 
colors to bring out the moods of the action. 

In all these fields, the children’s ideas were expressed, as 
in the dance, when they were asked, “How do you think a 
rat would act and feel?” It was their suggestion, for instance, 
that i/i the first scene, a group of about thirty children be 
dressed in gray costumes, with lifelike rat masks, and that 
they asse/nble to discuss recent forays into the kitchens and 



All is devoured. Nothing is left of the soup intended for 
dinner except a ladle and a rat that died of overeating. 
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homes of the harassed townspeople of Hamelin. Each new 
conquest, such as the eating of the hair of a child’s new 
doll, was greeted with squeals of delight and ended in a 
song, accompanied by a dance. This must be recited to he 
fully appreciated: 

Chorus: We are the rats of Hamelin Town. 

We’ll scare you people away. 

Well eat your cookies and drink your tea, 

And you’ll have nothing to say. 

Solos: I'll jump on your toes and chew your shoes. 

I’ll open your purse and steal your checks. 

I’ll knock off your hat and pull your hair. 

Chorus: Well make you nervous wrecks! 

According to Mrs. Corbett, the children developed a 
greater understanding of others through creative dramatics. 

‘T shall never feel the same about a rat again,” one child 
told her. The animal had suddenly become a living, moving 
being with emotions. 

Lines were not memorized and rehearsed, but were left 
to the quick thinking of the child during the performance, to 
speak the most convincing lines that occurred to him. As 
a result, no child forgot his lines, seemed embarrassed, or 
expressed stage fright. They all simply lived their parts and 
completely forgot themselves and any fears they might 
have had about remembering their parts. 

A great deal of audience amusement resulted from child- 
inspired lines. However, one of the bits of humor, bring¬ 
ing the most laughter from a packed house, was the en¬ 
trance of Grctehen, the mayor’s maid, with a soup spoon in 
one hand and a rat in the other, instead of the soup which 


she had been ordered to serve. According to the dialogue, 
the rats had eaten the children’s birthday cake, decorated 
with dancing ballerinas, which had been prepared for the 
mayor’s children’s tea party. 

In addition to the fine lessons learned by the children 
about the international languages of movement and melody, 
the expression of ideas in speech and song, the ability to 
work with others and take criticism, there was also a wonder¬ 
ful demonstration of the ability of different races to work 
together in perfect harmony. 

This was the second year these very popular creative 
dramatics classes were given, the play given the first year 
being Joseph and His Coat of Many Colors . The classes, 
which are self-supporting, are continuing in response to 
popular demand, The fee is twenty dollars for thirty-six 
lessons, including instruction by outstanding talent in 
drama, music, and the dance. 

Both plays were sellouts. Only the demand for the beauti¬ 
ful outdoor Waikiki Shell, the stage of which is an upright 
seashell beside the ocean, at the foot of Diamond Head, 
prevented more than three scheduled performances. The 
shell is typically Hawaiian in its informality. Audiences 
sit on a natural grass amphitheater under the stars, moon, 
and tropical palms. (See October, 1959 Recreation Mag¬ 
azine center spread.) 

We hope that now, having achieved statehood, our plans 
for more space will soon be realized so these children can 
continue to enrich their creative abilities. # 


Your Storytelling 
Corner 








Elizabeth Culbert 

A T the beginning of each story-hour 
season, even the most experienced 
storyteller would do well to reread such 
background books as The Art of the 
Storyteller by Marie Shedlock (Dover, 
$3.00) and The Way of the Storyteller 
by Ruth Sawyer (Viking, $3.50). 

A story cannot fail if it is told with the 
conviction coming from the storyteller’s 
personal belief in the value of the tale of 
folklore or literature. The article on 
folklore in Compton s Pictured Ency¬ 
clopedia is essential reading for all who 
would have their stories take root and 
grow r , as the folktale must if it is to sur¬ 
vive. 

Busy recreation leaders, for whom 
storytelling must, of necessity, be but 
one of many specialties, will find prac- 

Miss Culbert, for many years a story¬ 
teller in the New York Public Library , 
is now librarian at NR A headquarters. 


tical aid and inspiration in two publica¬ 
tions of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation: For the Storyteller ($.85) and 
Storytelling by Virginia Musselman 
($.50). Stories: A List of Stories to 
Tell and Read Aloud, published by The 
New York Public Library, is an invalu¬ 
able aid in selecting stories. 

The following story collections, and 
individual stories therefrom, have been 
most successful with groups of children. 

STORY COLLECTIONS 

IPs Perfectly True and Other 5/ones 
Hans C. Andersen (Harcourt, $3.25). 
Numskull Jack 

The W o nder Clock, Howard Pyle (Har¬ 
per, $3.50). 

Bearskin 

The W’ater of Life 

Tales From Grimm, Tr. by W anda Gag 
(Cotvard, $3.50). 


Six Servants 
Dr. Know-It-All 

Celtic Fairy Tales, Joseph Jacobs (Put¬ 
nam, $2.95). 

Andrew Coffey 

English Fairy Tales , Joseph Jacobs 
(Putnam , $2.75). 

Master of All Masters 
Tom-Tit-Tot 

Rootabaga Stories, Carl Sandburg 
(Harcourt, $3.25). 

The WTiite Horse Girl and the Blue 
Wind Boy 

The Wedding Procession of The Rag 
Doll and the Broom Handle and 
W’ho W ; as in It 

The Bakers Dozen, Mary Gould Davis 
(Harcourt, $3.25). 

The Hungry Old W 7 itch 
The White Horse Girl and the Blue 
W4nd Boy 

A Chinese Fairy Tale 

The Jack Tales , Richard Chase (Hough¬ 
ton, $3.75). 

Jack and the Bean Tree 

Danish Tales Retold, Mary Hatch (Har¬ 
court, $2.75). 

The Talking Pot 

Three Golden Oranges, Ralph Steele 
Boggs & M. G. Davis (Longman 
$2.95). 

The Tinker and the Ghost 
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Former dancers in the jamous Radio City 
Mttsic Hall Rockettes volunteer 
to teach dancing to retarded children. 

EX-ROCKETTES 

VOLUNTEER 


Mnbel Clemcnce MacDonald 

O n a January night in 1955, a 
large group of former Rockettes 
traveled from all over the coun¬ 
try for a thirtieth-anniversary celebra¬ 
tion with their director Russell Markert, 
at Radio City Musie Hall. The Roek- 
ette Alumnae Association stemmed 
from this reunion, and that night we 
diseussed many worthy causes to sup¬ 
port. We decided that we preferred an 
organization for which we eould not 
only raise money, by holding rummage 
sales and an annual dinner dance, but 
to which we eould also give of our¬ 
selves. Jeanne Philips Walsh of Ska- 
neateles. New York, suggested an agen¬ 
cy about which many of us knew very 
little—at that time. 

Mrs. Walsh had listened to an ad¬ 
dress given at her church guild on the 
problems involved in developing men¬ 
tally retarded children and their need 
for specialized volunteers. We thus de¬ 
cided to donate funds to the National 
Association for Retarded Children, for 
research, rather than to any one local 
chapter, in view of our nationwide 
membership. 

At our next monthly meeting, two of 
the alumnae surprised us by announc¬ 
ing that they were teaching dancing to 
the retarded class in a Maspeth, Long 
Island, public school. Since that month, 
four years ago, many of us have become 
volunteer teachers in the Rockette 
Alumnae Dance Project, which has be¬ 
come a part of the recreation programs 
in many retarded schools and in special 
public-school classes throughout the 
country. Diana Anitra Mayer was ap¬ 
pointed project chairman. 

Mrs. MacDonald is an ex-Rockette and 
cochairman of the Rockette Alumnae 
Dance Project for retarded children. 


TTTmiiN months of the initiation 
** of this volunteer service, classes 
were started in the Rronx and in Pel¬ 
ham, New York. The club Bulletin in¬ 
formed our out-of-town members of 
this development, and their response 
was overwhelming. They all wanted to 
know how and what we taught. Within 
a short time, we had answers for them. 
A committee of alumnae already teach¬ 
ing in the metropolitan area was formed. 
They worked out tried and proved 
dances and exercises that Florine Myer 
Bleyer, our artist member, illustrated. 
The NARC had pamphlets printed, con¬ 
taining instructions and these dia¬ 
grams, and these were sent to prospec¬ 
tive teachers. 

Our teaching methods are simple— 
a matter of making “simple steps 
even simpler.” as one of our pioneer 
volunteers phrased it. Steps and exer¬ 
cises were chosen with balance in mind, 
lest the children feel insecure or fearful 
of trying to do them. The first step is, 
of course, winning the children over. 
Until they learned to trust us, they were 
either shy and withdrawn or overly ag¬ 
gressive. Although we know they are 
mentally retarded children, we have not 
treated them as such but handle them 
as we would normal children. Wc smile 
at them and praise them individually, 
and we are very careful never to talk 
down to them. Shortly thereafter, they 
begin to conform to a more normal pat¬ 
tern and become more spirited. 

rpHiE FIRST lesson of the term is the 
most difficult for both teacher and 
student. Very often, the youngster’s 
coordination is off, and it is necessary 
for the teacher to clasp an ankle and 
move the foot to make the child under¬ 



stand what is wanted of him. By the 
second lesson, somehow, they have be¬ 
come aware of their ability to move 
their own feet, and then we can settle 
down and teach them to dance. We util¬ 
ize simple exercises to limber their mus¬ 
cles and get them used to using their 
bodies. Holding onto chair backs for 
support, they do deep knee-bends and 
high kicks; seated on the floor, they per¬ 
form waist-bending exercises to help 
strengthen their backs and aid posture. 
A simple series of arm movements, ex¬ 
ecuted as gracefully by the boys as the 
girls (the boys have no fear of heing 
called “sissy,” by the way), is followed 
by a rest period during which each 
child is called upon to sing, recite, or 
improvise a dance. Like normal chil¬ 
dren, they enjoy performing. 

Some dances, and some dance move¬ 
ments, arc harder to do than others. 
Here is what we found: square dancing 
is one of their delights; the basic brush 
tap step is the hardest for them to 
grasp; the waltz is a relative cinch. 
Progress is more apparent in schools 
where the children are graded accord¬ 
ing to age. For instance, the teen-age 
group in Pelham has made amazing 
progress. I hey have learned every type 
of ballroom dance, a difficult rhythmic 
tap dance, and, in the Christmas show 
this past year, they performed an intri¬ 
cate hand-drill (dancing with hands 
and feet while seated), taught to them 
to improve their coordination. How¬ 
ever. such progress is unusual. From 
the survey made to write this article, it 
was found that overall accomplishment 
depends completely on the groups’ cap¬ 
abilities because the teacher can teach 

(Continued on page <i04) 
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BIG-TEN FOOTBALL- 
WHEEL-CHAIR STYLE 

The University of Illinois program ivith the handicapped, 
under the leadership of Professor Timothy J. Nugent, teas 
discussed at the Chicago National Recreation Congress, 1959 . 


Dick Bauer 

ANY FOOTBALL afternoon in 
Champaign, Illinois, thousands of 
spectators jam Memorial Stadium to 
watch the Fighting lllini of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois tangle with some Big- 
Ten gridiron foes. 

Yet if these fans had visited the Illi¬ 
nois campus just a few hours earlier, 
they w ould have w itnessed another foot¬ 
ball game the equal in courage and de¬ 
termination of the afternoon contest. 
There are some, in fact, who claim it 
surpasses the lllini game in these re¬ 
spects. For the morning game is played 
by men in wheel chairs—paraplegics 
who attend the University of Illinois. 

Playing and practicing within the 
huge university armory, these students 
play an exciting and demanding game 
that leaves no doubt that they have con¬ 
quered their disabilities, mentally and 
spiritually, if not physically. Two six- 

Mr. Bauer, a 1959 University of Illi¬ 
nois journalism graduate , is now a sec¬ 
ond lieutenant in the U. S. Air Force . 


man teams put on a wheel-chair exhibi¬ 
tion of passing, catching, “running,” 
and blocking that makes the word 
handicap appear a misnomer. 

These Saturday morning wheel-chair 
football games are a facet of the Univer¬ 
sity of Illinois’ outstanding Student Re¬ 
habilitation Program, part of a program 
that very obviously stresses “ability, 
not disability.” 

The rehabilitation program began at 
the university, in 1948, under the super¬ 
vision of Professor Timothy J. Nugent. 
Nugent’s original eight students quickly 
proved to a dubious university that they 
were capable of overcoming the obvious 
and not-so-obvious problems attached 
to attending such a big school as Illinois 
in a wheel chair. Today the program 
includes one hundred and fifty students 
and allows a student to enroll in any 
curriculum offered. 

“What wc try and accomplish,” ex¬ 
plains Nugent, “is to allow our students 
to have the opportunity to experience 
the same opportunity as any other stu¬ 
dents. If the other students can play 


football so can our stuaents. . . 

“Our special services,” continued 
Nugent, ‘"include our transportation 
facilities, housing, and campus activi¬ 
ties. We consider ourselves in regular 
competition with other students. Our 
activities program has in it basketball 
(Illinois fields the famous Gizz Kids 
basketball team in the National Wheel¬ 
chair Basketball league), baseball, foot¬ 
ball, swimming, archery, square danc¬ 
ing, and many other individual sports.” 

Nugent, who coaches the w heel-chair 
basketball team, w r orks quite closely 
w ith its football counterpart. “The only 
thing that keep us from having compe¬ 
tition with other schools or institutions 
is the unique problem of facilities.” 
states Nugent. “The university armory 
is one spot where you have a large in¬ 
door area and a smooth field, hard 
enough for rapid movement and still 
soft enough to keep a boy from getting 
hurt if he takes a spill.” The armory 
floor at Illinois is of fine, hard-packed 
dirt and large enough to hold the re¬ 
quired sixty-yard field. 

The Illinois whecl-chair version of 
football consists of tw T o first-line teams 
of six players each, the White Flashes 
and the Blue Streaks. The teams play 
four official games each season during 
the morning preceding an Illinois home 
football game. As in any college sport, 
the wheel-chair teams are plagued by the 
loss of graduating players. The season 
actually starts when the teams from the 
previous year assemble and bid on new’ 


TODAY THEY RAN 


T ast June, 1959, at Bulova Park, 
Queens, New \ork, over one hun¬ 
dred athletes gathered for the running 
of the Third National Wheel-Chair 
Olympic Games. From the time of the 
opening of the games by Ben Lipton, 
director of the Joseph Bulova School of 
Watchmaking, until the completion of 
the last Olympic contest—the 240-yard- 
team relay—we were privileged to en¬ 
joy the fire, determination, and enthusi¬ 


asm of these fine “athletes on wheels.” 

The Wheel-Chair Olympics, spon¬ 
sored by Bulova, in cooperation with 
Adelphi College and the Paralyzed Vet¬ 
erans of America, had previously been 
run in 1957 and 1958, at this same site. 
This, the third year of the Olympics, 
drew the participation of seven teams 
and approximately one hundred par¬ 
ticipants. Teams entered were: Cross¬ 
roads Whizzes (Indiana), Jersey 


Wheelers, Pan Am Jets( New' York), 
Brooklyn Whirlaways, Bulova Watch¬ 
makers, Canadian Wonders, and the 
Cleveland Comets. All of the teams ex¬ 
cept Crossroads had participated in the 
two previous games. 

Events included in this years 
games were: 60-yard dash, 100-yard 
dash (paraplegics only), 200-yard dash, 
240-yard relay, darts, Ping-pong, jave¬ 
lin throw, shot-put, discus, and archery. 
Each event was run in tw r o classifica¬ 
tions—high lesion and low lesion—with 
participants classified according to the 
extremity of their handicaps. All par¬ 
ticipation, including field events, was in 
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players. A point system, based on the 
number of players a team has lost plus 
its record from the previous season, 
determines which team will get first 
“draft” choice and therehy helps keep 
teams at equal strength throughout the 
year. “Once a man is selected by a 
team.’* explains Nugent, “he remains 
with that team, come good or had, for 
the rest of his stay at the university. 
There is no switching teams.” 

The teams are governed by rules very 
similar to those in regular football, and 
officiating is done hy hired officials not 
connected with the university or the Stu¬ 
dent Rehabilitation Program. Play is 
as rough and tempers sometimes as hot 
as in any other gridiron contest. 

The offensive team may line up in any 
formation provided it has a three-man 
“line” and a three-man “backfield.” A 


lineman centers the ball to the quarter¬ 
back who may either “run” with the ball 
or pass it to one of his receivers. The 
defense also lines up as it pleases, the 
only stipulation being that it maintain 
two men in the line. 

“Tackling” of a player consists of a 
defensive man touching the ball carrier 
simultaneously with both hands; block¬ 
ing allows a player to ram into or col¬ 
lide with another player’s chair from 
any angle except the rear. As in regular 
football, a team has four downs to make 
a first down; in this ease the required 
yardage is fifteen yards instead of ten. 
Punts and kicks are simulated by pass¬ 
es; the kick may be picked up and re¬ 
turned by a man just as a regular kick 
return. If the ball goes out of bounds, 
it is put in play at that point. 

Scoring still gives six points for a 
touchdown; extra points are run over 
from the two-yard line. Neither the de¬ 
fense nor the offense seems to have an 
edge in the contests as past scores, such 
as 34-13 and 12-7, indicate that either 
a wide open scoring game or a close 
defensive battle might develop. 

The players give each play of the 
game their whole effort, and it is not 
uncommon to see a wheel chair lose a 
wheel or a player knocked from his 
chair to the floor as a result of a smash¬ 
ing block or tackle. Nohody ever seems 
to get hurt, however. “The rules are set 
up to prevent injuries,” states Nugent, 
“There has not been a serious injury in 
the entire eleven years of the game.” 


The wear and tear on wheel chairs is 
partially offset by a wheel-chair repair 
shop located in the armory. If a chair 
loses a wheel it can l>e sent to the shop 
and be in playing condition for the 
next game. The players don’t subject 
their own chairs to the ravages of the 
game; each team is supplied w ith heavy- 
duty elmir« for such use. 

The very nature of the game demands 
that the players develop skills that would 
make some regular college foothall 
players look on w ith envy. Imagine sit¬ 
ting in a moving wheel chair and avoid¬ 
ing several other onrushing wheel 
chairs while at the same time trying to 
pick out a possible pass receiver. The 
pass must be thrown fifteen to twenty 
yards, from a sitting position, and since 
the maneuverability of a receiver is only 
a fraction of what it normally would be, 
that pass must be exactly on its target. 
The receiver must avoid the defenders 
and still be able to lift both hands at the 
last second to gather in the pass. It is 
not a game for boys. 

As Nugent points out, wheel-chair 
football is but one part of the overall 
scope and purpose of the entire rehabili¬ 
tation program. The program and the 
students in it do not seek sympathy, ad¬ 
miration, or special consideration. As 
stressed in their theme “Ability, not 
Disability, Counts!” the student reha¬ 
bilitation leaders and people want only 
a public observance of the j>ositive 
rather than the negative side of the 
handicapped individual. # 


wheel chairs. Dr. Alois Bruegger, of 
Zurich, Sw itzerland, was present to ren¬ 
der decisions regarding extent of handi¬ 
cap disability. 

The Wheel-Chair Olympic Games 
were established to provide opportunity 
for the physically handicapped to par¬ 
ticipate in sports, an area of endeavor 
often denied them. And what is more 
important in rehabilitation than the con¬ 
fidence engendered by genuine achieve¬ 
ment? 

The Crossroads Whizzes from India¬ 
napolis, Indiana, were the youngest and 
newest team to enter the Olympics. The 
team traveled eight hundred miles, in 


an overnight plane trip, to reach New* 
York an hour before game time. Phys¬ 
ical fatigue did not deter the team in 
any way. For most, this was their first 
public competition; as the time of the 
games approached team spirit reaehed 
its peak. The strain and tension caused 
hy uncertainty, uneasiness, and compet¬ 
itive inexperience hovered above the 
team like a cloud. However, this all dis¬ 
sipated as they played. Even a seventh- 
place standing failed to dampen their 
good feelings. 

For many team members this had 
been their first airplane trip. For others, 
it w r as their first trip to New* York City 


or the first journey outside Indiana. It 
was amazing to see the self-confidence 
generated in team members hy being 
able to travel, by being able to take the 
subway downtown, and navigate the 
streets of the city hy themselves. The 
side benefits, derived from these games, 
are almost as important as the games 
themselves, in terms of overcoming a 
physical handicap. The team returned 
home with the desire to return to future 
games and a resolve to make a better 
showing in team standings. — James R. 
ClIAMPLIN, Recreation Consultant, Indi¬ 
ana State Board of Health , India¬ 
napolis. 
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Special events are part of rink 
activities. Here is world champion 
Carol Heiss at opening of 
South Mountain Arena last year. 



PART II: Operation and Program 


T he program of our ice rink, upon which successful op¬ 
eration depends, should provide skating opportuni¬ 
ties for all types of skaters, to ensure maximum use of 
the ice throughout the skating season. 

This calls for long hours filled with activities, if intelli¬ 
gently planned. When the skating season is in full swing, 
the ice at our South Mountain Arena, in Essex County, 
New Jersey, is in use nearly eighteen hours a day, and some¬ 
times longer. Hours at the Branch Brook outdoor rink are 
only a little shorter. In order to make this time worthwhile, 
tight scheduling offers the type of skating designed to attract 
a wide variety of potential users. 

Program. There are four basic parts to a comprehensive 
skating program. First, and most important, arc the gen¬ 
eral public sessions. This is the skating group to whom the 
bulk of the skating time is allocated and around which our 
weekly schedule is built. There are morning sessions for 
housewives, late afternoon sessions for school children, and 
evening sessions for teen-agers and adults. In all, during 
the week shown, there are fifteen two-and-a-half and 
three-hour sessions devoted to public skating at South 
Mountain (see chart on Page 390). 

Both rinks have been highly successful in stimulating in¬ 
terest and participation in hockey. Whereas only one of the 
county’s secondary schools had a hockey team before the 
rinks were opened, last season we had a five-team schoolboy 
hockey league. This winter the league is expected to expand 
to at least eight teams. The rinks also offer Pee Wee hockey 
for boys up to twelve and senior amateur hockey for adults. 

Examination of the schedule will show that hockey is gen¬ 
erally played during hours when there is apt to be little 
public skating. Schoolboy hockey games are played during 
the late afternoon and early evening on Mondays when the 

Mr. Van Cott is director of recreation in Essex County. 


arena is closed to the public and operates with a skeleton 
staff to give employees a day off. During this period three 
games can be played. High-school hockey teams practice 
during the early preschool hours before 8 A.M. Pee Wee 
hockey is usually played from 7 to 8:30 A.M. on Saturday 
mornings and senior hockey after the end of the public eve¬ 
ning sessions at 11 p.m. 

Provisions for figure skating are made at hours not con¬ 
venient for public skating sessions. During these sessions, 
the ice is marked off in a grid, and a section of ice called a 
“patch” is provided for each individual. Note that most 
skating-club and public-patch sessions are from 6:00 to 8:00 
during the week and in the earlier hours Saturday evening. 

Skating instruction is an important rink activity. Both 



An ice’resurfacing machine is a sound investment. This 
one , shown in action at Branch Brook , completely resur¬ 
faces the ice in one pass , reducing maintenance costs. 
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Successful operation of a rink 
depends upon the development of a 
comprehensive program and operat¬ 
ing personnel to carry it out. 


ICE RINKS 


Harold J. Van Cotl 

rinks offer individual and group instruction under the direc¬ 
tion of carefully selected teachers (who pay a percentage of 
their fees for the privilege). Instruction is offered to the 
general public and to special groups through schools and 
adult education programs. We believe that our cooperation 
with the evening adult education programs of several com¬ 
munities last year brought about the first such skating 
courses offered in the country. In addition, a special public 
service instruction program offers the legally blind and 
deaf and dumb school children an opportunity for exciting 
physical activity* The object of an instructional program 
is to develop better skaters and therehv increase the enjoy¬ 
ment of skating. 

Gronp-skating activities are particularly valuable to the 



Artificial ice provides long skating season. This lightly 
clad group is skating outdoors on a sunny fall day. Up-to- 
the-minute weather forecasts aid engineer to plan ahead . 


recreation program. They provide skating time for people 
who might not otherwise skate and promote skating for large 
numbers of people who might not otherwise be reached. Sun¬ 
day night at both rinks is set aside for skating parties spon¬ 
sored by various community groups such as churches, serv¬ 
ice clubs, industrial groups, and so on. One church skating 
party last year drew 1,400 participants and spectators. 

An interesting aspect of our scheduling during school 
hours is the time offered to schools who wish to integrate 
ice skating as part of their physical education program. It 
is our firm l>elief that the intense programing, indicated by 
the schedule shown, is necessary from the start. Note that 
on Saturday, January 10,1959, the South Mountain rink was 
in continuous operation for nineteen hours. The activities 
programs on other days are almost as long. This kind of 
schedule will do much to ensure the success of any skating 
rink, especially one which has as its purpose the providing 
of healthful recreation for local citizens. 

Personnel. The personnel who manage and operate the rink 
form the cornerstone of successful rink operation. Ideally, 
personnel should be strongly interested and experienced in 
both the management and operation of ice-rink facilities. 
We have been extremely fortunate in Essex County from the 
start in that our key personnel have met these requirements. 
Additional employees have been trained on the job by them. 

Paul Camitta, who has served as manager of the rink at 
Branch Brook since it opened, is an experienced member of 
our recreation staff and an energetic, dedicated employee. 
To serve under Paul during the first season, at Branch 
Brook, we were fortunate enough to place an assistant rink 
manager, Stephen Noir, a dedicated skater with a lifetime . 
career in rink management who is now' managing South 
Mountain Arena. 

A key man in operating a skating rink is the rink engineer. 
The importance of a skilled rink engineer cannot he minim¬ 
ized hecause proper ice conditions are necessary to good 
skating, and ice conditions must suit the activity in progress, 
The engineer should not only be a refrigeration engineer but 



Hockey is one clement of a comprehensive skating program. 
Here are high school teams in action at the South Moun¬ 
tain Arena. Hockey has ex\>anded rapidly in the county. 
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SOUTH MOUNTAIN ARENA 

SCHEDULE OF EVENTS FOR WEEK OF JANUARY 5th, 1939 


MONDAY (employees day off) 

3:00- 4:00 p.m. Blind Children 

4:00- 8:00 High School Hockey (games) 

8:30-11:00 Group Rental 

TUESDAY 

9:00-12:00 a.m, 

1:50- 2:50 p.m 


FRIDAY 

6:30- 8:00 a.m. 


1:00- 2:30 p.m. 


3 

6 

8 


00- 5:30 
15- 8:15 
30-11:00 


Public Session (housewives) 

Far Brook School (group 
ation) 

Public Session (school children) 
Figure Skating (public patch) 
Public Session 


recre- 


3:00- 5:30 
6 : 00 - 8:00 
8 : 00 - 11:00 
11:30-12:30 


West Orange H.S. 
tice) 

Kimberly School 
ation) 

Public Session 
Group Rental 
Public Session 
Senior Hockey 


Hockey (prac- 
(group recre- 


SATURDAY 

5:30- 6:30 a.m. 


WEDNESDAY 

7:00- 8:00 a.m. 
10 : 00 - 12:00 
1:50- 2:50 p.m. 


3:00- 5:30 
6:00- 8:15 
8:30-11:00 


Livingston H.S. Hockey (practice) 
Group Rental 

Far Brook School (group recre¬ 
ation) 

Puhlie Session 
Group Rental 
Public Session 


THURSDAY 

7:00- 8:00 a.m. 
9:00-12:00 
1:50- 2:50 p 


7:30- 8:30 
9:00-10:00 
10:00-12:30 
1:00- 2:30 
2:30- 5:30 
6:15- 7:45 
8 : 00 - 11:00 
11:30-12:30 


P.M. 


Morristown School Hockey (prac¬ 
tice) 

Pee Wee Hockey 
Publie Patch 
Puhlie Session 
Group Instruction 
Publie Session 
Public Dance Session 
Public Session 
Senior Hockey 


M. 


Livingston H.S. Hockey (practice) 
Public Session (housewives) 

Far Brook School (group recre¬ 
ation) 


SUNDAY 

7:00-10:00 
10:00-12:30 
1:00- 2:30 


A.M. 

P.M. 


3:00- 5:30 

Public Session 

2:30- 5:30 

6:15- 8:15 

Figure Skating (public patch) 

6:15- 8:15 

8:30-11:00 

Public Session 

8:30-10:30 

11:30-12:30 

Senior Hockey 



Group Rental 
Senior Hockey 
Group Instruction 
Publie Session 
Dance Group 
Sacred Heart Parish 
Skating Party 


also experienced in rink operations. Our chief engineer at 
Branch Brook during the first year was John Hanst who had 
worked with.Stephen Noir at other rinks. 

In addition to the various service personnel required in 
similar activities, ticket sellers, doormen, checkroom attend¬ 
ants, snaek bar personnel, and office personnel, the operation 
of a skating rink requires other specialized employees. 

One is the skate shop manager. Here again we were very 
fortunate in obtaining A1 Corona, who had had eleven years’ 
experience in the skate shop at Madison Square Garden, in 
New York City. As previously described, fitting ice skates 
properly and sharpening and repairing them is a very 
specialized craft. A1 knows it thoroughly and has been able 
to train other skate-shop personnel for us. An experienced 
skate-shop manager can often help a skater immeasurably 
through proper fitting and by subsequent adjustment of the 
blade and shoes after observing the skater in action. 

Ice guards form another important group. Their job is to 
maintain order in the rink, to help inexperienced skaters, 
and to render emergency first aid. Our rink guards, drawn 
from interested young men from the county, were trained by 
an experienced ice guard, John Worchol. The number of 
guards needed depends upon the session in progress and the 
size of the crowd. During our peak periods up to nine guards 
are on duty at a single time. 

Although the desire to serve is important for all personnel 
at a recreation facility, it is a special requirement of ice 
guards. In constant contact with the skating public, they are 


our first line of public relations. Therefore their attitude 
must be one of helpfulness, and they must exercise authority 
with restraint and good humor while being ahle to deal with 
any situation that might conceivably arise. Proper selection 
of rink guards is a must. 

An operating ice rink requires the help of extra personnel 
during the weekend and school vacation peaks. It would be 
very difficult to operate both Essex County rinks without the 
regular service of additional part-time personnel. House¬ 
wives, especially those with an interest in skating and able to 
work a few hours a week, were invaluable to us throughout 
the season, and the teachers and students were glad to be 
profitably employed. 

Maintaining the Ice. It has been mentioned that different 
types of skating call for different types of ice, and without 
becoming too technical, they are as follows: 

Hockey. The ice should be hard and dry and without any 
snow to impede the puck for this game. For hockey practice 
the heat in the indoor arena is turned off completely. When 
spectators are present, the indoor arena must be at com¬ 
fortable temperature and hard hockey ice is attained by 
lowering the temperature of the brine. During a game the 
ice is resurfaced twice at the intermissions. 

Speed Skating. This calls for wet and soft ice to decrease 
the friction between the blade and the ice surface and to al¬ 
low the racing skaters to dig into the ice as they corner. The 
water on the surface of the ice tends to flow into any cracks 
and freeze there, smoothing the ice. 
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Figure SkaTIXC. Figure skaters don't like hard iee hut they 
want it to be dry so that the marks made by their skates can 
be set*ii. To increase visibility, the lights directly overhead 
in the arena are turned off and only the side lights are used. 
General Public Skatixc. There are the two types of ice 
used for this. For young children the ice should he dry hut 
not too slick. Some snow and marks are actually desirable 
and the indoor rink huilding temj>erature should he rela¬ 
tively.cool. On a normal weekday evening, wet iee without 
puddles provides easy skating for regular skaters. However, 
on weekends or holidays, when big crowds are expected and 
when many poor skaters will l>e in attendance, the ice should 
be dry and hard. Any water on the ice tends to discourage the 
inexperienced skater, although in fact wet ice makes much 
easier skating. 

Maintaining proper iee is accomplished by adjusting the 
refrigeration equipment to change the temperature of the 
brine. This is the job of the engineer on duty and he must 
know the daily schedule and anticipate the necessary adjust¬ 
ments. At an outdoor rink the weather is also an important 
factor, and up-to-the-minute weather forecasts must he avail¬ 
able to enable the engineer to plan ahead. Considering the 
highly technical ice requirements, the need for experienced 
engineers who are also skaters is obvious. 

However, there is more to maintaining the ice than merely 
changing the temperature of the hrine. It must be regularly 
resurfaced. This can be done manually, but the experience 
at Essex County has been that a Zamboni iee resurfacing 
machine is a sound investment. The Zamboni can do the 
job of a crew of men better and more efficiently. Its speed 
of operation provides more skating time, and, in the long 
run, it costs less than a large maintenance crew. 

The Zamboni automatically planes, washes, and squeegees 
the ice, then applies hot water and wipes it with a towel to 
completely resurface it in one pass. Hot water tends to melt 
the upper surface which then refreezes smooth and level. An 
area should be set aside for dumping the. snow picked up by 
the Zamboni, and the machine itself must be housed. 

Music. Music is an obvious requirement for all ice skating 
rinks. Our outdoor and indoor rinks are both equipped with 
professional sound systems using hroadcast-type tape re¬ 
corders. variable-speed turntables and amplifiers. We are 
fully equipj>ed to make and edit our own tapes. This allows 
us to dub in announcements and to play varied music con¬ 
tinuously for hours. 

m 

The tape is basic and less costly to operate for public 
sessions. However, records permit a quick change of music 
at dance and figure sessions and during special activities. 
In addition to the one in the control room, we have found a 
Iccond record player at the rink side to be valuable for 
playing music for exhibition figure skaters and dancers. 


We believe that adequate initial investment lor quality 
recording and public address equipment proves more eco¬ 
nomical in the long run. 

Pu i>i ie Relation* 

When the investment and the effort going into the estab¬ 
lishment of an ice skating rink are considered, the need to 
attract the public is obvious. Onr public relations program 
is not merely geared to inform the public of the activities 
of the park commission but also is definitely planned to 
draw them into recreation activities. 

W e have enjoyed excellent relations with local newspapers 
and their interest has kept the public informed of regular 
and sj>ecial events at the rinks. Essex County newspapers 
have been extremely cooj>erntive in helping our rinks suc¬ 
ceed. 

We were fortunate, too, in having our branch llrook out¬ 
door rink the subject of the CHS television program “Let’s 
Take a Trip.*’ Although the program was televised outdoors 
during a driving snowstorm, we believe that it was an ex¬ 
tremely successful and helpful venture. 

Interest in rinks and skating can be generated tlirough 
cooperation with various other recreation departments and 
such groups as schools; civic, church, industrial, fraternal, 
and service organizations; and through Sunday night skat¬ 
ing parties. Our stafT is ready to speak anywhere in the 
county, and, in effect has become a veritable lecture bureau 
specializing in ice skating. 

Maximum usefulness of any recreation facility can be 
realized only if the general public is aware of the opportuni¬ 
ties available; but the effort to create this awareness must 
be continuous. You can’t have one big splash and relax. 

Do It Right! 

There is no question that the construction and operation 
of an artificial ice skating rink is a bigger task than it ap¬ 
pears at first glance. It can be done successfully and with 
tremendous benefit to the community , if it is approached in 
a businesslike manner, and with an eye on the future. Even 
if admission fees are nominal, an ice skating rink can be 
self-sufficient. Colleges and universities might well consider 
a rink on this basis. 

A final word of advice. Invest time before investing 
money. Visit as many existing rinks as possible and talk 
to as many experienced rink personnel as possible. When 
the construction of an ice rink 1ms become a serious con¬ 
sideration, secure the services of a cornj>etent consultant 
This article has only been able to touch on the highlights of 
rink construction and operation. There are a thousand de¬ 
tails between the lines. We of the Essex County Park Com¬ 
mission will be more than happy to show onr rinks and to 
share our experiences with anyone who is interested, dfr 


We are not a nation of softies but we could become one, if 
proper attention is not given to the trend of our time, which 
is toward the invention of all sorts of gadgetry to make life 
easy and in so doing to reduce the opportunity for normal 
physical health-giving exercise.—Richard Nixon. 
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LOCAL 

AND 

STATE 

DEVELOPMENTS 

—Elvira Del any 

A RKANSAS. Little Rock has passed a $4,950,000 capi¬ 
tal improvement bond issue with $500,000earmarked 
for parks and recreation. The first capital improve¬ 
ment will be six tennis courts and an all-weather building. 
This tennis eenter will be a memorial to state tennis cham¬ 
pion Robert G. Walker who was killed in a sports car acci¬ 
dent last year. 

CALIFORNIA. The Long Beach Recreation Commission 
has received a detailed report of the city’s preliminary mas¬ 
ter plan, embracing a period extending to the year 2000, 
when the estimated population will be 415,000. The park 
and recreation unit of the study, whose primary purpose is 
anticipated distribution of land use, attempts to integrate 
the requirements of all ages into the system. Facilities in 
adjacent cities and county areas were takeu into consider¬ 
ation. 

The Fulton-El Camino Recreation and Park District in 
Sacramento County has a development program calling for 
seven park sites for the three-and-a-half-square-niile area as 
well as a parkway system connecting the reereation-sehool- 
park sites along the channels of Chicken Ranch and Strong 
Ranch Sloughs. These areas will provide extensive park¬ 
ways suitable for picnicking, hiking, and nature study. 
Eventually a parkways trails system will encompass most of 
the county’s stream areas. Estimated cost of the develop¬ 
ment program for the seven park sites within the district 
is about two and a half million dollars. Last November 
bonds were authorized in the amount of Sl.350.000. 

In Santa Clara County voters have approved a $2,817,000 
bond issue for acquisition and development of county parks, 
to be financed by sales tax revenue. The county plan for 
parks, recreation, and open spaces calls for an increase in 
park and recreation land from approximately twenty thou¬ 
sand to sixty thousand acres in a twenty-five-year period. 
Proposed are mountain parks, valley floor, marine and 
reservoir parks, as well as landscaped freeways, streamside 
preserves, reereation roads, and hiking and riding trails. 

Stockton is developing a municipal dump site and slough 
as a new recreation area, to be known as Van Buskirk Park 
and Golf Course. Plans eall for 94 of the 254 acres to be 
used as an 18-hole golf course, 14 acres as park with picnic 
and tot-lot facilities, and 80 acres as a regional park with 
camping and archery areas, swimming pool, and baseball 


diamonds. There will also be a marina along the San 
Joaquin River at the edge of the park. 

Los Angeles has received three and a half million dollars 
for the portion of Griffith Park taken by the state highway 
department as a freew ay (see “The Loss oj Local Park Lands 
to Highway Planning ” Recreation, June 1957 , page 201). 

I J alo Alto recently passed a referendum to purchase twelve 
hundred acres of mountainous area adjacent to eity limits 
to complete its well-rounded park system. In Ventura , a 
2,100-berth harbor is the first harbor program to be directly 
financed from the state’s new $10,000,000 revolving fund 
under the supervision of the Division of Small Craft Harbors 
of the State Department of Natural Resources. Construc¬ 
tion is slated for completion by late 1960. 

COLORADO. The first unit of the state-park system be¬ 
came reality in June when the state leased a 3,765-acre area, 
including a 750-acre reservoir, from the U.S.Corps of En¬ 
gineers. The area, to be known as the Cherry Creek State 
Recreation Area, will acquire an additional nine hundred 
aeres with termination of a private agricultural lease after 
January 1,1960. At present, boating, w ater skiing, boat and 
bank fishing are the only activities for which facilities are 



This unusual playground pavilion in Hamilton Park , Fort 
Wayne , Indiana , has a hyperbolic paraboloid rooj , pro¬ 
viding a protected outdoor recreation area not hampered 
by supports . Overall dimension is fifty-six square feet . 

available. Development plans include installation of a mar¬ 
ina, bathing beach, bathhouse, pienic areas, and eventually 
tent and trailer campgrounds. 

In Adams County , Metropolitan District #50 has com¬ 
pleted a new’ combination baseball-softball field and is com¬ 
pleting a combination indoor-outdoor swi mining pool, 
three neighborhood parks, ranging from two to five acres, 
four park-sehool playgrounds, an archery range, and a 
model airplane Hying cirele. Reereation Sehool District 
#14 lias a new’ combination indoor-outdoor pool and is de¬ 
veloping a six-aere neighborhood park. The Thornton area 
has a new r bathhouse; the Brighton area is developing a 
twenty-seven-acre park; and the North Jeffco Recreation 
District is completing a new recreation eenter. 

CONNECTICUT. In Fairfax, a town of 2,500, a private 
contractor erecting a new’ office building has set aside a good 
seetion of the basement as quarters for a teen canteen and 
director’s offiee. The recreation commission will lease it 
for a five-year period at a dollar a year. 

Torrington is celebrating its thirtieth anniversary in rec¬ 
reation this year (the National Reereation Association as- 
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■ sisted in establishing the department). This city of thirty 
I thousand never had to purchase a piece of playground or 
I park property; each area has been donated by a civic- 
I minded person. This summer it dedicated Storrs Park, 
I a twelve-acre playground donated by Robert S. Storrs, 
I former vice-president of the Torrington Manufacturing 
Company. 

I The Greenwich Planning and Zoning Commission has 
I approved a 16Tacrc site for a $700,000 municipal golf 
I course, adjacent to the Westchester County Airport. The 
I course, to be designed by Robert Trent Jones, will be 
I bounded on the east by the proposed By ram River Gorge 
I Park. 

FLORIDA. A park in Maatee County has been dedicated in 
I honor of Royal S. Kellogg for his work in forestry in the 
I state and county. The state’s newest park in Volusia County, 
I fifteen miles south of New Smyrna Beach, is named for John 
I Bartrain, botanist and naturalist to King George III of Eng- 
I land, and early explorer of northeast Florida. The park 
faces the Atlantic Ocean on the east. 
h ort Lauderdale has added two new pools, a modern li- 
| brary, a $385,000 stadium, and a small boat marina. Plans 
I have been drafted for a new tourist setup, to include a large 
I community center, shuffleboard courts, and bowling, //iVi- 
I leak's new pool, dedicated this summer, is the largest public 
I pool in the state, 165' by 75'. The city had added ten per- 
I cent to all utility bills, earmarking half for a capital outlay 
I fund. Thus the pool was paid for in cash—$268,500—when 
ft was built. 

IDAHO. Earlier this year the state fish and game depart- 
I incut installed the first of a series of prefabricated concrete 
boat ramps at the Farragut W ildlife Management Area on 
Lake Pend Oreille near Coeur d'Alene . Planks for the ramp 
measured 4" by 1'2" by 10' and cost $7.60 each; the cover 
was 1'6" for the entire length of the ramp. Transportation 
and placing of the ramps cost approximately $10 each. 

KANSAS. Topeka opened two new neighborhood pools this 
summer. Both are 50' by 100' and include bathhouses, di- 
atoinaceous earth filters, and hard-surfaced parking lots. 
The city is constructing a third neighborhood pool in a 
newly an/iexed area of fifteen thousand population. This 
will give the city four new neighborhood pools and one cen¬ 
tral standard fifty-meter pool—all built in a four-year pe¬ 
riod. Topeka also plans construction of one more neighbor¬ 
hood pool within the next three years. This completes a 
ten-year long-range plan for pools, adopted five years ago. 

, Anthony will have a new $85,000 pool, approved by a three- 
to-one vote. 

I MICHIGAN. Battle Creek is developing 640-acre Charles 
Binder Park, deeded to the city by the widow of the tract’s 
late owner. The area has a north-woods atmosphere, with 
I about three hundred acres of timbcrland. Some of it is very 
hilly, and a golf course is being dcvelojied at Sunset Ridge. 
Picnic grounds, hiking trails, and horseback riding will all 
be available in the park, and there are plans for a domestic 
zoo. The area oilers a ski run with ski lifts planned. 



Canopied refreshment har in Evansville , Indiana , Commu - 
nity Center, was first exhibited at Chicago's Columbian Ex¬ 
position of 1893. The teen-agers raised S1J500 to have the bar 
moved to the center which is housed in a converted rail¬ 
road station (see Rkckeatiox, November 1958 , jmge 305). 

MISSISSIPPI. Oxford , a town of five thousand, recently 
acquired A vent Park, a twenty-eight-acre area donated by a 
local citizen. The area is well located: and, although any¬ 
thing but level, much of it is wooded and lends itself to many 
activities. The town is hard at work improving its recreation 
program, has appointed a five-member recreation board, 
and employs a full-time suj>erintendent, Dan Matthews, a 
graduate of the University of Georgia. 

NEVADA. Two parks in Las legas have been renamed for 
two of the city’s outstanding mayors. Cragin Park honors 
the late E. W. Cragin, and Baker Park honors C. D. Baker. 

NORTH DAKOTA. The state boasts twenty-seven new 
swimming pools built in the last three years, most in com¬ 
munities of less than one thousand population. Bismarck 
opened a $250,000 pool this year and Fargo is constructing 
a new $141,000 pool. # 



Planning Binder Park (see Michigan): from left to right , 
Lionel Hayes , ski architect: Dr. Lcland P. Shipp ; Mayor 
Russell If’orgess; Charles F. Bochler , park planning con¬ 
sultant: and Arch Flannery , director of recreation , \mrks , 
and buildings. Plans include golf course, zoo , ski lifts. 
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MAKING 

CITIES 

MORE LIVABLE 



“We Need Breathing Spaces . . 

4iT r IS WONDERFUL to have national parks and forests to 
I go to, but they are not enough. It is not enough to 
make a trip once a year or to see these places, occa¬ 
sionally, over a long weekend. We need to have places close 
to hand, breathing spaces in cities and towns, little plots 
of ground where things have not changed; green belts, oases 
among the piles of steel and stone. Children especially need 
this contact, for they have not as yet been weaned from the 
primal needs of the race. We need, in addition to such 
places, some areas large enough to be set aside as wilder¬ 
ness, where there is no design, no planning whatsoever, no 
management of plants or animals, where people may sense 
what this planet was like before man achieved the power 
for revamping it to his needs. Such regions, while they 



might seem to have no economic use, would act as buffers 
to a civilization that might destroy man’s equilibrium and 
sanity. It is perhaps not without reason that Thoreau said, 
‘‘In wilderness is the preservation of the world.”— From es¬ 
say ‘'Our Need oj Breathing Space ” by Sigurd F . Olson , in 
the booh Perspectives on Conservation: Essays on America’s 
Natural Resources.” Published by Resources for the Future , 
IFashington, Z). C., 1958. 

A Basic Question 

“. . . we, the citizens, have got to see that we get plans 
that are really balanced, or that pose clear understandable 
alternatives. There are different types of plans and different 
items to he purchased for our money, depending on a clear 
statement of alternative objectives—which we so rarely get. 
Is our city and region better off to spend, say $500,000,000 
on highways, or to spend half that on playgrounds, green 
areas, local community facilities and operations that may 
give greater happiness, and by keeping people pleasurably 
where they are, minimize the load on highways, and hence 
reduce their cost? These matters are indeed interlinked, 
though they are rarely presented that way. These are the 
balanced alternatives that you must insist on, rather than 


accept the single spectacular expenditure that some energetic 
public official or automobile club is plugging.— From an 
address before the National Conference of Catholic Chari¬ 
ties in September 1958, as reported in The Catholic Chari¬ 
ties Review, January, 1959, in which Albert Mayer, archi¬ 
tect and town planner, presented a paper entitled “Some 
1 houghts on Meeting the Challenge of an Exploding Urban 
Civilization .” 

Overpop li la ted 

Lewis Muinford decried the increasing tendency toward 
excessive population densities, in a series of articles in The 
New Yorker, dealing with New York City’s traffic problems. 
In one he stated: 

“Instead of maximizing facilities for motorcars, we 
should maximize the advantages of urban life. Parks, play¬ 
grounds, and schools; theaters, universities, and concert 
halls; to say nothing of a quiet night’s sleep and a sunny 
outlook when one wakes up, are more important than any 
benefits to be derived from the constant use of the automo¬ 
bile. To accomplish this improvement, we must devise a 
fundamental change in the city’s whole pattern. The plain 
fact is that the high-density city is obsolete. . . .” 

“Beauty Is a Protest” 

“Another basic characteristic of the renewed city con¬ 
cerns a state of mind we have about beauty. Don’t you think 
it’s time we stopped apologizing for beauty? Why should 
we accept the pseudotheory that beauty without practicality 
is no reason for beauty? To create a park just because it 
makes a more beautiful city isn't reason enough? ... Beauty 
is an enormously strengthening vital force in the city itself. 
Beauty is a protest against disorder, dirt, and decay. Ugli¬ 
ness promotes disorder and disorder promotes decay, and 
decay winds up in the kind of slum-ridden areas we see 
around our central core. 

There is an up-cycle that can operate in cities, just as 
there is the all-too-well-known down-cycle. When older 
areas are beautified and made places which lift people’s 
hearts and heads, places where people want to live and raise 
families and arc proud to live, the up-cycle starts, and ex¬ 
perience has proven it has a remarkable momentum.”— 
From an address entitled “America Is Our Cities ’ by Roy 
IF. Johnson, director. Advanced Research Projects Agency, 
JFashington, D. C ., and former director of ACTION, given 
before the Greater Cincinnati Conference Workshop in Sep¬ 
tember 1958, when he discussed the space-age city. 
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CONCESSION MANAGEMENT 

Factors concerning the public welfare, which 
are the concern of both park and recreation agencies . . . 


C ircumstances peculiar to individual situations often 
influence the decision on whether to lease or self- 
operate park concessions. Local custom in a partic¬ 
ular area may indicate a preference for one method or 
the other. Existing regulations or statutory limitations 
have a direct bearing on which method is used. So also 
do personnel and financial problems. The desire to man¬ 
age concessions also varies among agency administrators 
according to the amount of experience they have bad with 
concessions operations. 

The only justification for the selling of wares within a 
park or recreation area is that it constitutes a public serv¬ 
ice. Then, factors affecting the public welfare are of prime 
importance. Each park agency must determine if this can 
best be done by itself or by a concessionaire. 

\\ hen leasing concessions, be sure to give careful thought 
to whether service or profit motives are being given priority. 
The primary consideration should be public service, but 
private individuals or groups will not be interested in a 
concession operation if there is no possibility of a reason¬ 
able return on their investment. This fair return may not 
be possible if the agency insists on certain policies or serv¬ 
ices, such as a reduced return on some items, in order to 
promote desirable uses or practices within the park or rec¬ 
reation area. Ultimate net returns must therefore be con¬ 
sidered along with public service rendered. 

Financing 

A method must be found under existing statutes and reg¬ 
ulations for financing the initial investment. Among the 
methods used to provide funds are appropriations from 
general tax funds, mill levies, bond issues, loans, gifts and 
private contributions. 

A flexible budget must be prepared, based on estimated 
expenditures for overhead depreciation, contingencies, and 
merchandise, in addition to standard maintenance and op¬ 
eration requirements. 

Finally, the agency should discuss all the aspects of the 
operation with competent legal counsel. It is his respon¬ 
sibility to interpret all governing statutes and regulations, 
determine the degree of liability and the limits of author¬ 
ity. Have him prepare and approve all final contracts, and 
determine the types and coverage of insurance applicable 
to the operation. Require insurance for all of the following 
hazards: public liability, fire, property damage, theft, surety 
bonds for staff, products, and vehicle. 

Based on material in Food and Merchandise Sales in Public 
Parks, published cooperatively by the Michigan State Uni¬ 
versity and American Institute of Park Executives Park Edu¬ 
cation Program. This is one of their series of publications . 


CONSIDERATIONS 

Public Benefit 

To operate a concession in the interest* of the public, it mu»t 
be done efficiently and economically, either by the agency or by 
a concessionaire, whichever way is best. In deciding, some con¬ 
siderations are: 

• Protection of the public against (wssihlc fraud and exploitation. 

• Number of hours it can be made available. 

• Type and variety of merchandise to l>e sold. 

• Maintaining standards of cleanliness. 

• Maintaining proper attitudes and relationships between employ* 
ecs and customers as park patrons. 

• Providing sufficient staff, or at least having them on call at all 
times to handle emergencies. 

• Maintaining standards of structure and equipment repair. 

• Maintaining reserve stock of merchandise. 

Advantages to Agency 

Certain advantages may legitimately be realized by the park or 
recreation agency through leasing to a concessionaire. These should 
he considered carefully before making any decision: 

• Definite income, with little responsibility in addition to super¬ 
vision. 

• Reduction in overall administrative and clerical costs. 

• Financial benefit from greater experience contributed by the 
concessionaire. 

• Smaller capital investment. 

• More flexibility with respect to personnel procedures to 
meet unexpected situations. 

• Hiring and releasing employees without civil service entangle¬ 
ments. 

• Adding temporary help for seasonal employment. 


INTERRELATIONSIIII*S OF PUBLIC AGENCIES 

The growing complexity and interrelationship of public 
agencies is emphasized in an annual report of the president 
of the Minneapolis Board of Park Commissioners. He 
states: 

“Even as it has become apparent in our national life that wc can* 
not exist alone without working in concert with other nations, so 
has it also l>con demonstrated in our municipal government and in 
its various subdivisions that we cannot act on a unilateral basis but 
must, with increasing frequency, consult with a great numl>er of 
other agencies, both public and private, in attempting to reach a 
solution to our problems. This condition is nowhere better demon¬ 
strated than in the impact of the new interstate and state highway 
development program as it affects the City of Minneapolis.” 

lie then reports on n meeting with the planning engineers 
(if the state highway department, with reference to its pro¬ 
posed program of highway development and the close co¬ 
operation between the park board and the board of educa¬ 
tion, both in the joint development of park-school sites and, 
to some extent, in the integration of programs. This co¬ 
operation has necessitated frequent meetings on the staff 
level and also between the two policy-making hoards. 
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RECREATION MANPOWER 


R ecreation is in the embarrassing situation of not 
knowing the status of its own profession because no 
national personnel inventory has ever been made. 
This will no longer he so after the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics conducts its nationwide survey of recreation per¬ 
sonnel in 1960. (See Recreation, October 1959, page 305.) 

The survey embraces social welfare personnel in welfare, 
health, rehabilitation, and recreation settings in voluntary 
and government agencies. It is being sponsored by the Com¬ 
mittee on Survey of Social Welfare Manpower in 1960 of 
the National Social Welfare Assembly. Through this eom- 
mittee all the major national functional agencies and organ¬ 
izations, both voluntary and government, are participating 
in the study. 

The survey will eover: 

• Age, sex, marital status. 

• Place of employment and whether the employing agency 
is voluntary or governmental; local, state, or national. 

• The type of programs in which social welfare personnel 
are engaged; the position level held, such as recreation 
worker, supervisor, administrator, teacher; the specializa¬ 
tion, such as group-work research, psychiatric social work, 
etcetera. 

• Current salary. 

• Working conditions, sueh as the regularly scheduled 
weekly hours of work, length of paid vacation, amount of 
paid sick leave, insurance provisions, retirement plans 
where the employing agency pays in whole or in part, and 
car ownership for work and who pays operating expenses. 

• Length of employment—in present organization, total in 
all social welfare organizations, in fields other than social 
welfare. 

• And, finally, information on education—undergraduate 
and graduate fields of concentration. 

This will he a sample survey, thus will not include every 
community or individual worker in the United States. The 
sampling procedure has been developed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, using counties. This sample of counties 
(about five hundred are designed to represent the entire 
country, in nine regions, and provide data by metropolitan- 
lionmetropolitan character within five broad regions: 
Northeast, South, North, Central, and West). 

Because of the large amount of work involved in prepar¬ 
ing lists of employee names in the largest concentrations of 
populations, the Bureau of Labor Statistics sample design 
provides for a two-stage sample in twenty areas—a sample 
of agencies and a sample of individual reereation and social 
welfare employees from these agencies. These twenty metro¬ 
politan areas are Boston, New York City, New ark, Paterson- 
Clifton-Passaic (New 7 Jersey), Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Washington, Houston, Chicago, Detroit, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Kansas City, 
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Milwaukee, Los Angeles—Long Beach. San Francisco— 
Oakland, and St. Louis. 

The questionnaire will be mailed directly from the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics to each social welfare employee with a 
franked return envelope for reply. All questionnaires are 
confidential and no identifying name appears. 

Tabulation and analyses of the returns are the responsi¬ 
bility of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The kinds of data 
and the form in which they will be presented are decided 
jointly by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the survey 
com in it tee. A number of federal agencies are cooperating 
in this study in such a manner that the local collection of 
names will not be necessary. The Bureau of Indian Affairs, 
Bureau of Prisons, Armed Services, and Veterans Adminis¬ 
tration are sending the names of their reereation and social 
welfare personnel directly to the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
to select the sample and mail the questionnaires. The Bureau 
of Public Assistance. Children’s Bureau, Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, and Public Health Service will ask the re¬ 
spective state agencies to submit data on all their state and 
local government social welfare employees, using the same 
questionnaire with pertinent additions. Their findings wdll 
he analyzed state by state, for use by the respective states. 
The findings will also be integrated with those of the direct 
questionnaire sent out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, in 
order to provide overall figures. 

The following timetable for the survey lias been set: 

• July 1—August 15, 1959—organization of state eom* 
inittees. 

• August 15—September 15. 1959—appointment of local 
survey representatives hy state ehairmen. 

• September 15—Novemher 1, 1959—assembling of lists 
of employers of social welfare personnel. 

• November 1, 1959—January 2, 1960—collection of 
names of individual social welfare workers. 

• February 2, 1960—mailing of questionnaires to indi¬ 
vidual social welfare workers. 

• March 1, 1960—mailing of second questionnaire to non- 
respondents. 

© March 21, 1960—follow-up of nonrespondents. 

The period of tabulation and analysis of returns and 
preparation of the report will be carried on during the 
spring and summer. 

There are two important and specific ways in which rec¬ 
reation agencies can help: 

• Local recreation executives should furnish a list of their 
recreation employees when requested to do so by the local 
survey representative and 

• Encourage these employees to complete and return 
promptly the questionnaire when it is received. (Indi¬ 
vidual workers and agencies will not be identified.) 

The present survey of recreation and social welfare man¬ 
power will give recreation its first national personnel in - 
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ventory and will provide basic information that will aid the 
many projects now under way to advance the recreation 
movement and enhance the status of the recreation profes¬ 
sion. The National Recreation Association has conducted 
regional surveys of recreation personnel as well as studies 
of specialized recreation workers. In 1953-55 the Associ¬ 
ation conducted a study of fourteen Southern states (see 
Recreation, September 1955 , jxige 319) and published 
its findings in Recreation as a Profession in the Southern 
Region (S3.75). This year the Association published its 


results of the first national study of hospital recreation 
workers, Recreation in Hospitals ($2.00). 

The National Recrcatiou Association is cooperating with 
the Rurcau of Labor Statistics and the National Social Wel¬ 
fare Assembly in conduct of the 1960 survey. The Associa¬ 
tion has made a financial contribution and is providing 
personnel services. W. C. Sutherland, director of the Asso¬ 
ciation’s Recreation Personnel Service, is a member of the 
survey committee. 

Here is another milestone for the profession! # 


HOLD THAT LINE! 

W. C. Sutherland 

rpiiE NATIONAL recruiting effort has 
been steadily increasing. Distribu¬ 
tion of recruiting materials has been 
extensive and the number of state and 
local recruiting committees has in¬ 
creased. Individual professional work¬ 
ers are carrying more responsibility for 
recruiling activities. Recreation as a 
profession is recognized by more and 
more vocational guidance people, em¬ 
ployment organizations, and the general 
public. 

This w’ould lead one to believe there is 
teal progress on the recruiting front and 
that enrollment of professional recrea¬ 
tion students is increasing. The facts, 
however, show otherwise. The annual 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the yVn- 
lional Recreation Association Recreation 
Personnel Service. 


student inventory made again this year 
by the Association’s National Advisory 
Committee on Personnel, reveals that of 
sixty-five colleges and universities re¬ 
porting major curricula, only thirty- 
four reported recreation. The total num¬ 


ber of degrees granted, 501, is a consid¬ 
erable drop from lhc proceeding year. 
The following tables continue to show’ 
the corn!ilion which exists and points 
out, rather specifically, the urgent need 
for the profession to double its effort. # 


COMPARISON OF NUMBER OF SCHOOLS REPORTING 
AND DEGREES GRANTED 1951, 1956, 1957, 1958, 1959 


DISTRICT 

Number of Schools 
Reporting 

Number of Degrees 

Granted 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 1959 

1951 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

New England 

4 

3 

9 

4 j 2 

27 

49 

21 

81 

27 

Middle Atlantic 

9 

6 

4 | 7 ' 5 

173 

78 

26 

121 

91 

Southern 

10 

9 

8 

12 8 

100 

86 

70 

104 

83 

Great Lakes 

n 

9 

7 

14 

8 

251 

182 

167 

211 

207 

Midwest 

4 

0 

1 

_ 

3 

1 

26 

0 

1 

8 

4 

Southwest 

2 

1 

1 

2 2 

16 

3 

4 

3 

13 

Pacific Southwest 

10 

4 

9 

13 

6 

65 

17 

92 

125 

65 

Pacific Northwest 

3 

4 

3 

6 

2 

34 

29 

25 

30 

13 

TOTAL 

53 

36 

35 

61 

31 

692 

144 

406 

683 

503 


NUMBER OF DEGREES AWARDED IN 1958 
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51 

37 
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29 

57 

18 

5 
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3 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products , write directly 
to the manufacturer . Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


Two for Christmas 

Christmas is just around the bend and the time has come 
to plan decorations and craft projects. One item, of many 
uses, is the 3-0 Glitter Pen, # a tube containing both glue 
and glitter, with which you write as with a pen. This glitter 
can he applied permanently to cloth, paper, leather, wood, 
metal, porcelain, glass, or practically any surface, to produce 
a sparkling, three-dimensional effect. Decorations made 
with this substance may be wiped off with a cloth to eorrect 
errors, applications dry in minutes, do not flake. Cloth on 
which it has been used can be hand-washed and then ironed 
on the reverse side. Its uses in a recreation program are 
limited only by your imagination. The Glitter-Pen is avail¬ 
able in six colors—gold, silver, red. green and blue, and 
multi, a combination of the other five colors. The tubes 
come individually in single colors, or packaged in sets of 
three. For complete information, write the 0. E. Linck Com¬ 
pany, Clifton. New Jersey. 

Authentic , original stained - 
glass designs have been litho¬ 
graphed on special paper that 
needs only to be oiled with veg¬ 
etable. baby, or mineral oil. 
colored with wax crayons, and 
applied to the window, to 
achieve a genuine stained-glass 
window effect. The Stained 
Glass (.raft Christmas window comes in nine designs on 
twenty-four “panes” that can be trimmed and arranged to 
fit any size window. These can also be used as wall murals. 
After the paper has been oiled and colored, it is attached 
to the window with cellophane tape. No electric floodlights 
are required. For complete details, write Stained Glass 
Craft. Waukesha, W isconsin. 

• A lightweight plastic ball, of accurate trajectory and 
high speed, called the Bloop Rail.* has been developed by 
the Frank Plastics Corporation. The Bloop Ball is particu¬ 
larly suited for indoor use, as it is not heavy enough to knock 
anything over or hurt anyone if hit. Since it throws fast 
and true, the Bloop Ball provides good, safe indoor sport. 
For details write Mr. L. C. Frank, Jr., at the company. 91 
Pallister, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

• A new and unusual surfacing material for indoor and out¬ 
door areas is Turf-Tred, made from the shredded bark of 
hardwood logs. Its dustfree nature, springy surface, and 
tendency to slay in place, make it an appropriate covering 
for such areas as playgrounds, bridle and garden paths, 
parking areas, and indoor arenas where resiliency and a 
softer than normal surface are required—such as for horse 
shows, various athletic events, circuses, and so on. For de¬ 
tails, write Paygro, Inc., Chillicothe, Ohio. 

* Have been Iried out or used by the author. 


• Decorating a large 
wall area at low or 
moderate cost is a tall 
order to fill, but the 
Glenview Products* 
people have come 
close to it with their 
giant-size colored 
photographic murals. 
These are suitable for 
off ices, rece ption 
rooms, lobbies, club 
rooms, or practically any wall on which you’d like to place 
one. Shown in picture here is a black-and-white version of 
the color original. “Mountain Retreat."’ A full-color bro¬ 
chure. illustrating and describing this and other Grandview 
full-color murals, with prices and dimensions, is available 
for ten cents. \\ rite to Glenview Products, 322 N. Jefferson, 
Milwaukee 2. Wisconsin. 

• The Gibson Porta-Goal is a 
portable basketball standard 
that can be used indoors or out. 

Its heavy iron base contains a 
built-in dolly, with large rub¬ 
ber or metal casters on which 

to move it. In the Match Plav 

* 

Porta-Goal, shown in the ac¬ 
companying photograph, the 
backboard is offset four feet 
from the upright. Of three- 
inch, heavy-duty steel-pipe con¬ 
struction. none of the Porta- 
Goals will tip over because of 
the way weight is distributed in the base. Safe and easily 
assembled, they can also be completely dismantled for stor¬ 
age. The goal utilizes the latest official Wilson backboard 
assembly. For complete information about all Porta-Goals, 
write Gibson Porta-Goal, 370 Grand Avenue. Oakland 10, 
California. 

• A free, all-at-one-glance sports 
and special events calendar is being 
offered to recreation directors and 
personnel managers by the Master 
Lock Company.* As can be seen 
from the photograph, there is am¬ 
ple space provided after each date 
to record future athletic events, im¬ 
portant meetings, and other hap¬ 
penings. It covers the school year 
rather than the calendar year, is 
printed in two colors, measures 
18 1 //' by 24*4", contains protec¬ 
tive metal strips top and bottom, with double eyelets for 
easy banging. Copies may be obtained from the above, De¬ 
partment T. Milwaukee 45, Wisconsin. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 

RATES: Words In regular type $.tS each DEADLINES: Copy must be received by 
Words in boldface type $.25 each the fifth of the month preceding date of 
Minimum ad accepted $3.00 the Issue in which ad is desired. 

COPY: Type—or clearly print—your message and the address to which you wish 
replies sent.‘Underline any words you want to appear In botdface type. 

Send copy with remittance to: 

IU.chkation Classified Advertising, 8 West Eighth Street. New York 11. New York. 


HELP WANTED 

Recreation director, re¬ 
sponsible for planning, de¬ 
veloping, and directing the 
recreation department. Sal¬ 
ary commensurate with 
qualifications. Contact Dr. 
Crace M. Sawyer, Superin¬ 
tendent, Woodward State 
Hospital and School, Wood¬ 
ward, Iowa, 

Recreation \\ orker 1, in 
hospital-school for severely 


handicapped educahle chil¬ 
dren ages 5-21 years. Col¬ 
lege graduate, major in 
group work or recreation 
preferred. Write Illinois 
Children's Ilospital-Sclioni, 
2551 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 14, Illinois. 

Recreation T It era pi sis 
for California State Hospi¬ 
tals. Opportunity to plan 
and conduct individual pa¬ 
tient recreation as well as 
special group activities; 


modern equipment and fa¬ 
cilities available. Position $ 
open to college graduates 
with major in recreation or 
recreation therapy , which 
included supervised field 
work. No experience re¬ 
quired. Storting salary 
I4!5.(K); promotional up- 
port unities; lilieral employ¬ 
ee benefits. Write Slate Per¬ 
sonnel Hoard, 801 Capitol 
Avenue, Sacramento, Cali¬ 
fornia. 


The publisher «**i no responsibility for services or items advertised here. 


Institutional Cinema Service . 399 

James Spencer & Company _ 402 

The MacGregor Company .. 401 

The Monroe Company _ 402 

NRA Book Center _ Inside Front Cover 

National Studios _ 364 

Raven Industries... Inside Back Cover 

Stroblite Company _ 402 

T. F. Twardzik & Company _ 400 

United Fund _ 357 



JUDO UNIFORMS of Championship Weight 
‘'Pigeon” Brand—Kodohan Recommended 
COAT: Donklc-Hollow Weave ( Reinforced I 
PANTS and BELT: Single Drill 


humediate Delivery 
From Stock 
in 

New York City 



30 East Tenth Street, New York 3, New York 


Vogel Peterson Company 362 

Voit_ 363 


Wenger Music Equipment Company _ 364 



-MOVIES- 

For Every Occasion 
* 

RECREATION - EDUCATION 

16MM SOUND 
Black & White - Color 

Representing 

Wolt Disney - Columbia - Warner 
United Artists - Paramount 

Send far 64-page FREE CATALOG 

INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA SERVICE, INC. 

41 Union Square — New York 3, N. Y. 


ARE YOU SATISFIED WITH THE . . . 

Classified Advertising 

ill 

(fisLCMaiwiv TFlaqa^rnsL? 

IIere*s your chance to list, at small cost, information such as: 

• Help Wanted • Workshops and Conferences 

• Positions \\ anted • Educational Opportunities 

• Services Available • Items for Exchange 

For further information and rates terite: 

Recreation Magazine Classified Ads 
8 We#t Eighth Street, New York 11, N. V. 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory costs, 
handing out balls and paying tap prices far law 
quality balls. Install this attractive, cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOW! 

leased FREE to responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood and metal cabinet— 7Y* x 8’A x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 10«. Choice af 3 grades af 
tap quality bolls. Use profit ta maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. Na risk guarantee. Send 
far free folder: “Stop Wasting Their Time." 


1 T. F. TWARDZIK & C0. ; ! 

MCOtPOMIW 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 

V-- 

T. F. T. 
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Magazine Binders 
$3.50 each 

• Heavy simulated leather 

• Gold stamped 

• Holds year’s issue 

• Opens flat for changes 

Order from: 

Recreation Magazine 

8 West 8th Street 
New York II, N. Y. 


Magazine Articles 


Arts and Activities, September 1959 
Fall Buyers Guide. 

Reserved for Youth (Oakland’s Children’s 
Community Theatre), Florence Van Eek 
Birkhead. 

Paper Work on a Grand Scale, Gina Della 
Bo sea. 

Tiie Camp Fire Girl, September 1959 
The Secret Word Is Play. 

National Parks Magazine, September 1959 
Special Education Issue. 

The \ WCA, October 1959 
The Science Directed World as Background 
for the Arts, Richard Glenn Gettell. 

Volunteers for Mental Health, Mary 
Mackin. 

Art for Our Sake, Irma Schmidt . 


Recordings 


Enrichment Records : 

Teddy Roosevelt and The Rough Riders 
and Commodore Perry and tiie Opening 
of Japan (ERL 118); Alexander Hamil¬ 
ton and Traders of tiie Far West (ERL 
117); Tiie Monroe Doctrine and F. D. 
Roosevelt’s Four Freedoms Speech (EAD 
4); George Washington’s Farewell Ad¬ 
dress and Tiie Mayflower Compact (EAD 
3). Enrichment Materials, 246 5th Ave., 
New York 1. All 12-inch. 33 1/3 rpm. $5.29 
(school and library), $5.95 (retail). 

Records for the Children’s Hour: 

Holidays (Christmas, Thanksgiving, New 
Year’s Day, Valentine’s Day, Easter, Birth¬ 
days) ; My Family (My Family, In the 
Evening, Going with the Family, My House, 
Pets, In the Morning, A World to Know, 
Something to Do); Tiirouch tiie Year 
(Spring, Summer, Autumn, Winter) ; Tiie 
World 1 Live In (Creation, Beauty, The 
Wide World and 1, Order, Life), Geneva 
Records, Westminster Press, Witherspoon 
Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Each album, four 
7-inch records, 78 rpm. $2.75 per album. 

The Ugly Ducklinc and Other Tales by Hans 
Christian Andersen (TC 1109), read hy 
Boris Karlofl. Caedmon Publishers, 277 5th 
Ave., New York 16. 33 1/3 rpm. $5.95. 

Books & Pamphlets 
Received 

Art, Crafts 

Ceramics, Vincent A. Roy. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W*. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 278. $7.25. 

Cub Capers (Projects for Cub Scouts), Rita 
Guzzi and Natalie Fantony. Dennison Mfg. 
Co., Framingham. Mass. Pp. 40. $.50. 


Fifty Years of Modern Art, Emile Langui. 
Frederick Praeger, 15 W. 47th St., New 
York 36. Pp. 335. $6.50. 

Kites, Larry Kettlekamp. Wm. Morrow, 425 
4th Ave., New York. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

Make Your Own Atrocities with Tooth 
and Nail, George Daniels. Simon & Schus¬ 
ter, 630 5th Ave., New York. Pp. 72. $1.95. 
Modern Art in the Making (2nd ed.), Ber¬ 
nard S. Myers. McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York 36. Pp. 486. $10.95. 

Plastic Magic, C. B. Colby. Coward-McCann, 
210 Madison Ave., New York 16. Pp. 48. 
$ 2 . 00 . 

Pottery Tiiroucii the Aces, R. G. Haggar. 
Roy Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., New York. 
Pp. 74. $2.95. 

Biography 

Ernest Thompson Seton, Naturaust, Shan¬ 
non and Warren Garst. Julian Messner, 8 
\V. 40th St., New York 18. Pp. 192. $2.95. 

Heart of a Champion, Tiie, Bob Richards. 
Fleming II. Revell Co., Westwood, N. J. Pp. 
159. $2.50. 

Lutiier Burbank, Nature’s Helper, Lillian 

M. Bragdon. Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. 
S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 124. $1.75. 

Children 

Adventures with Children in Nursery 
School and Kindergarten, Elsa Barnouw 
and Arthur Swan. Tlios. Y. Crowell, 432 
4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 276. $3.75. 

Child, Tiie: Development and Adjustment, 
Max L. Hutt and Robert Gwyn Gibby. Al- 
lyn & Bacon, 150 Tremont St., Boston 11. 
Pp. 401. $6.00. 

Chiid’s World, Tiie, Frank J. and Elizabeth 
Estvan. Putnam, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 302. $4.95. 

Child Welfare: Principles and Methods, 
Dorothy Zictz. John Wiley, 440 4th Ave., 
New York 16. Pp. 384. $5.50. 

Growing and Learning in the Kindergar¬ 
ten, Mamie W. Heinz. John Knox Press, 8 

N. 6th St, Richmond, Va. Pp. 152. $3.00. 

Growth Tiiroucii Play, Albert M. Farina, 
Sol 11. Furth, Joseph M. Smith. Prentice- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N. J. Pp. 246. 
Spiralbound, $5.75. 

Our Problem Children, Virginia Condol. Ex¬ 
position Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. 
Pp. 35. $2.50. 

Trails in Kindergarten, Phyllis Van Dyke 
and Hilda LaQua Battcrberry. Exposition 
Press, 386 4th Ave., New York 16. Pp. 62. 
$2.50. 

Enjoy Your Children (recreation and ac¬ 
tivity ideas for 7-12-year-olds), Lucille E. 
Hein. Abingdon Press, 201 8th Ave. S., 
Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 218. $3.50. 

Stirrinc Up Fun for Youncsters (parties 
for 5-8-year-olds), Agnes K. Harris and 
Louis C. Kuehner. Abingdon Press, 201 8th 
Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. Pp. 96. $1.95. 

Your Child’s Friend, Sidonie M. Gruenberg 
and Hilda Sidney Krech. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New York 16. 
Pp. 28. $.25. 

Ways of Studying Children, Millie Almy. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College. 
Columbia University, New York 27. Pp. 226. 
$3.50. 

(Continued on page 402) 
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Fringe Areas 

(Continued from Page 369) 

cost as long as the municipal park and recreation depart¬ 
ments attempt to assume.it for them. This cost might he 
solved, however, by an extension of the municipal park and 
recreation district to encompass those areas, the establish* 
ment of metropolitan park and recreation districts, or the 
establishment of county park and recreation districts. Park 
and recreation districts adjacent to each other might form 
cooperative agreements or joint boards. Thus the people 
living in each district could use the facilities of both districts. 

Park and recreation departments should continue their 
guidance to both government and private groups in the 
fringe areas. That guidance should encourage the people 
in those areas to establish either their own administrative 
authority for parks and recreation or become a part of the 
existing park and recreation district. 

The state park and recreation associations should take the 
necessary Initiative to secure adequate legislation for the 
provision of park and recreation facilities and programs in 
fringe areas. 

Strong advisory committees of lay citizens should be cre¬ 
ated to support actively the local park and recreation pro* 
grams. They can prove of value in interpreting the recre¬ 
ation needs of the people; in resisting encroachments on 
park acreage and recreation facilities by other government 
agencies, voluntary agencies, and private groups; and by 
instigating a park and recreation survey, which calls for a 
master plan of development and operation. A master plan 
tends to encourage an orderly acquisition of areas, the con¬ 
struction of facilities based on need, and the provision of the 
proper administrative organization. 

As members of the recreation profession, we should ask 
ourselves, “Are we helping the residents of our fringe areas 
to solve their recreation problems?’* If we are not, a longer 
delay merely aggravates the problem, 



from Today's Living 
©1957, New York Herald Tribune, Inc. 

“IFhew! That tias a close one!” 


f 


FOR SUPERIOR DESIGN, CONSTRUCTION 
AND PERFORMANCE . . . FAR GREATER 
STRENGTH . . . UNEQUALLED SAFETY. . . 



Approved 


PARK, PICNIC, 
PLAYG RO U N D 


AND SWIMMING 
POOL EQUIPMENT 

Since 1911 the finest equipment built, 
backed by lifetime guarantee against 
defective materials ond construction 
. . . specified by leading recreational 
authorities for almost half a century. 

Send lor New Catalog 


Writ * for Fotdmr 
On AMERICAN'S 
JIM PATTERSON 



LIFETIME 

Aluminum 


AMERICAN 


DIVING 

BOARD 

WORLD'S FINEST 
OFFICIAL BOARD 



PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 

ANDERSON, INDIANA, U.S.A. 
woeio** largest manufacturers Of nN« 

PARK, PfCMIC. PtA VC ROUND, SWIMMING 
POOL AND DRESSING ROOM EQUIPMENT 



look to MocGregor first for the finest in alt sports equipment*. 

The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 
FOOUAU • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • GOLF • TENNIS 
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Church Recreation 

Best Plays for tiie Church (new ed.), Mil¬ 
dred Hahn Enterline. Christian Educa¬ 
tion Press, 1505 Race St., Philadelphia 2. 
Pp. 90. Paper. SI.00. 

Church Kindergarten, The, Polly llargis 
Dillard. Broadman Press. 127 9th Ave. N., 
Nashville 3. Tenn. Pp. 146. $3.95. 

Church Use of Audio-Visuals (rev. ed.), 
Howard E. Tower. Abingdon Press, 201 
8th Ave. S.. Nashville 2. Tenn. Pp. 155. 
Paper. $1.50; hard cover. $2.50. 
Congregation and the Older Adult, Tiie. 
National Lutheran Coimeil, 50 Madison 
Ave.. New York 10. Pp. 19. $.10. 

Goon Things for Church Groups. Beatrice 
M. Casey. T. S. Denison. 321 5th Ave. S., 
Minneapolis. Pp. 366. $3.95. 

Training for Leadership, Vincent J. Giesc. 
Tides Publishers, 746 E. 79th St., Chicago 
19. Pp. 159. $2.95. 

Understanding Your Pupils (Sunday 
School).J. \ ernon Jacobs. Zondervan Pub* 



***** J: * FOLDING TABLE LINE 

Fold nine kitchen comtmttrrv utcul p»wp«. airco- 

N Ikw* I .iclon prices A iKnum* up h' 40 f i 
DIRtCf PtKIS \ to Oiurcfitfi. Vhw'k OuK ric M«»»m»e 
OISCOUNTS t TlftMS \ utt-nen lOID kIMi IUrw*uci laNcv 

w iih culutnc Mm juIiwuIk InWiny and 
coper Mrritj.lh. cj»\ xjtmj hJ* modek anti *»/*> 




BIG NEW I960 CATALOG FREE 

(Vkx pMurct I utl hnc UNcv chairs. taNc ami chair IhkIv pial- 
lorrn riHTs tvtuNc partihtmv bullcim K»ar»k Our 52ml \cwr 

THE MONROE CO., 181 Church St., Colfax. Iowa 


We cater to recreation departments 
in all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward color charts 
* * * 

Anderson Ceramics Company 

P. O. Bax 789, 714 Greenville Slreel 
Anderson, Saulh Carolina 


Eliminate Gate-Crashers 

"Invisible" HAND STAMPING INKS 
seen only under BLACKLIGHT Lamps 

The modern RE-AOMISSION system. Foolproof • low. 
cosl • Simple • Far fairs, donce-hallt, beoches, etc. 

Complete Kits from $29. 

Send lor Free Cololog. 

5 TR 0 BUTE CO. Dept. R, 75 W. 45th St., N.Y.C. 36 



New, Improved Golden Age Club P n 
Now in reol gold plole with Irec in 
green jewelers' enamel. Solely eolch 
SOc eoch, Inducing ledcrol lox ond 
pasloge. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only lo oulhenlic clubs 
JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6)h Slreel Philadelphia 6, Po 


Free to WRITERS 

seeking a book publisher 

Two fact-filled, illustrated brochures tell how 
* to publish your book, get 40% royalties, na¬ 
tional advertising, publicity and promotion* 
Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept* R-10 

Exposition Press / 386 4th Ave. N.Y. 16 


lisliing. 1415 Lake Dr. S.E., Grand Rapids 
6, Mich. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

Woman to Woman, Eugenia Price. Zonder¬ 
van Publishing, 1415 Lake Dr. S.E., Grand 
Rapids 6, Mich. Pp. 241. $2.95. 

Youth Procrams on Nature Themes (wor¬ 
ship services), Ruth Schroeder. Abingdon 
Press. 201 8th Ave. S., Nashville 2, Tenn. 
Pp. 192. $2.75. 

Drama, Dance, Music 

Acres to Cross f one-act play), Helen Kro- 
mer, pp. 47; More Playettes (short dra¬ 
matizations for group meetings), pp. 48; 
Edge of the Village (one-act play), Mar¬ 
garet Jump and Edith Agnew, pp. 32. 
Friendship Press, 25 7 4th Ave., New York. 
$.50 each. 

Aiit of Making Dances, The, Doris Hum¬ 
phrey. Rinehart, 232 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. Pp. 189. $6.50. 

Children’s Plays from Favorite Stories, 
Sylvia E. Kamerman, editor. Plays, Ine., 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16. Pp. 583. $5.95. 

Comedies \>n Farces for Teen-Agers, John 
Murray. Plays, lne., 8 Arlington St., Boston 
16. Pp. 387. $4.95. 

Concert Time, collected and arranged by 
Solveig P. Preus. Ginn, Statlcr Bldg., Bos¬ 
ton 17. Pp. 64. Paper, $1.00. 

Dancing for Joy, Regina J. Woody. Dutton. 
300 4th Ave., New York 10. Pp. 223. $3.00. 

Ear Training and Sight Singing, Maurice 
Lieberman. W. W. Norton, 55 5th Ave., New 
York 3. $4.95. 

Encyclopedia of Concert Music, David 
Ewen. Hill and Wang, 104 5th Ave., New 
York 11. Pp. 566. $7.50. 

Experimental Music (com posit ion with an 
cleeironic computer), Lejaren A. Hiller, Jr., 
and Leonard M. Isaacson. McGraw-Hill, 330 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. Pp. 197. $6.00. 

Folk Music (catalog of phonograph records). 
Music Division, Recording Laboratory Ref¬ 
erence Department, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 103. $.25. 

Four-Star Radio Plays for Teen-Agers, A. 
S. Burack, Editor. Plays, Inc., 8 Arlington 
Si., Boston 16. Pp. 246. $4.00. 

How to Improve Your Ballet Dancing, 
Beale and Peggy Fletcher. A. S. Barnes, 11 
E. 36th Si., New Vork 16. Pp. 105. $3.95. 

KiNnERGARTEN (music and activities). Rose 
Marie Grentzer and Marguerite V. Hood. 
Summy-Birchard. 1834 Ridge Ave., Evans¬ 
ton, Ill. Pp. 160. $4.80. 

Let’s Play and Sing, Dorothea Wiltrout. 
Childrens Press, Jackson Blvd., & Racine 
Ave*. Chicago 7. Pp. 30. $2.50. 

Let’s Teach Music, Maurine Timmerman. 
Summy-Birchard, 1834 Ridge Ave., Evans¬ 
ton, 111. Pp. 216. $5.00. 

Modern Theatre Practice (4lh ed.), lluhert 
C. Heffner, Samuel Selden, llnnton D. Sell- 
mau. Appleton, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 
1. Pp. 662. $7.00. 

Music ami Imagination, Aaron Copland. New 
American Li’ rary, 501 Madison Ave., New 
Y ork. Pp. 127. $.50. 

Music for Everyone and Time for Music, 
both by Waiter Ehret, Lawrence Barr and 
Elizabeth Blair. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N. J. Eacli pp. 156. Each $3.60. 

Music with Children, Alfred Ellison. Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 36. 
Pp. 294. $5.75. 

Playing the RscoRnERS, F. F. Rigby. St. Mar¬ 


tin’s Press, 175 5th Ave., New Y'ork 19. Pp. 
84. $3.00. 

Seven Improvisations on Hymns and Folk 
Tunes, Margrethe Hokanson. Augsburg 
Publishing, 425 S. 4th St., Minneapolis 15. 
Pp. 20. Paper, $1.75. 

Sincinc Days of Childhood, Florenee Ray. 
T. S. Denison, 321 5tli Ave. S., Minneapolis 
15. Pp. 131. $4.95. 

Sound of Surprise, The (46 pieces on jazz), 
YY hitney Balliett. Dutton, 300 4th Ave., New 
York 10. Pp. 237. $3.75. 

Square Dancing at Sight, Nina Wilde. Sport- 
shelf, P.O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Pp. 38. Paper, $1.75. 

Woon Carving with Power Tools, Ralph E. 
Byers. Chilton Co., 56th & Chestnut Sts., 
Philadelphia 39. Pp. 180. $7.50. 

Sociology and Philosophy 

Automation and Society, Howard Boone 
Jaeohson and Joseph S. Roucck, Ediiors. 
Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., New 
York 16. Pp. 553. $10.00. 

Dictionary of Thought, A, Dagobcrt I). 
Runes, Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St.. New York 16. Pp. 152. $5.00. 

Ethics for Everyday Livinc, Mary V. Neff. 
Science Research Associates, 57 W. Grand 
Ave., Chicago 10. Pp. 48. $.50. 

Leisure Living. Duquesne University, Pitts¬ 
burgh 19, Pa. Pp. 124. $2.95. 

Major Social Prorlems, Earl Raab and 
Gertrude Jaeger Selznick. Row, Peterson, 
2500 Crawford Ave., Evanston, III. Pp. 582. 
$6.50. 

Readings in Human Relations, Keith Davis 
and William G. Scott, Editors. McGraw- 
Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New Y ork 36. Pp. 
473. $6.50. 

Reading and Writing 

Arout 100 Books (for better intergroup un¬ 
derstanding) 3rd ed., Ann G. Wolfe. Divi¬ 
sion of YYmth Service, American Jewish 
Committee, 165 E. 56th St., New York 22. 
Pp. 35. $.25. 

Basic Patterns of Plot, Foster-Harris. Uni¬ 
versity of Oklahoma Press, Norman. Pp. 
119. $3.95. 

Best Books for Children (1959), R. R. 
Rowker Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36. 
Pp. 190. Paper, $2.00. 

Elements of Style, Tiie, William Strunk, Jr., 
with E. B. White. Macmillan Co., 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. Pp. 71. $2.50. 
Employee Publications, William C. Halley. 
Chilton Co., 56th & Walnut Sts., Philadel¬ 
phia 39. Pp. 133. $5.00. 

Facts Arout Code-Approved Comic Maga¬ 
zines. Comics Magazine Association, 300 
4th Ave., New Y'ork 10. Pp. 32. Free. 

Good Books for Children, Mary K. Eakin, 
Editor. University of Chicago Press, 5750 
Ellis Ave., Chicago 37. Pp. 274. $5.95. 
Haikai and Haiku. Perkins Oriental Books, 
5011 York Blvd., Los Angeles 42, Calif. Pp 
191. $4.50. 

Pamphlets: How to Write and Print Them. 
Alexander L. Crosby. National Publicity 
Council, 257 4th Ave., New Y r ork 10. Pp. 32 
Paper, $1.25. 

Something Shared: Children and Books, 
Phyllis Fenner, Editor. John Day, 62 W r . 
45th St., New York 36. Pp. 234. $4.50. 
Writinc and Publishing Your Technical 
Book. F. W\ Dodge Corp., 119 W r . 40th St., 
New Y'ork 18. Pp. 50. Free. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-time Field 


Recreationol Use of Wild Lands, 
(American Forestry Series], C. Frank 
Brockmon. McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36. Pp. 346, photographs. $8.50. 

From the Mayflower to missiles, this 
well-documented book brings us to the 
threshold of a great new era. The im¬ 
portance of wild lands takes on new 
proportions in relationship to growing 
human need. As a Texan expresses it. 
“Cattle is moving East and cotton is 
moving West: Southerners are moving 
North and Northerners moving South, 
but they are all going to town.” At last, 
the boy has been taken from the coun¬ 
try, the country taken from the boy, but 
his )en for the land has only been 
sharpened. 

The still valid Great Ponds Aet. 
passed by the Massachusetts Bay Colony 
in 161-1, is the first bench mark of 
American policy regarding acquisition 
and use of public lauds. Nearly two 
hundred years later (1822), the federal 
government acquired Hot Springs 
Reservation, while Central Park (1853) 
was the first municipal area of import¬ 
ance. Mr. Brockinau takes us from these 
early beginnings through the sequence 
of major events culminating in the Out¬ 
door Recreation Resources Review Aet 
(1958). In addition, the final chapter 
gives a worldwide pieture with data on 
each continent. 

I he author, who is professor of for 
estry at the University of Washington. 
Seattle, holds no brief for central, uni¬ 
fied control of the nation’s recreation 
resources. “Even if that were possible, 
our recreation opportunities are too 
varied, too widely scattered, to make 
such a central authority practical. 
There should he some means of insuring 
close agreement on broad recreational 
objectives between top administrative 
levels of all agencies concerned. Co¬ 
operation between those agencies in ful¬ 
filling details of all recreation objectives 
will be enhanced. Recreation is too im¬ 
portant to the national welfare, and too 
costly, to permit any other procedure.” 

Part of the big job needed in prepar¬ 
ing jx'ople to use recreation resources 
properly are: skills in living with the 
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out-of-doors, understanding esthetic 
and conservation values; and the inher¬ 
ent challenge to agencies dealing with 
either conservation education and out¬ 
door recreation activities, or both. 

Only better land-use planning can re¬ 
lieve the impact of increasingly large 
numbers of users threatening destruc¬ 
tion of our major recreation resources. 
Lands adapted to a wide variety of use 
must he selected in relationship to pop¬ 
ulation concentration. 

Economic advantages are real for 
recreation is also a tremendous industry 
in terms of dollars and cents. Criteria 
for determining these advantages are 
heing developed, just as they have been 
to measure other business enterprises. 
Travel, and all its concomitant services, 
—lodging, food, equipment, and such—• 
are all tangible business aspects of rec¬ 
reation. Our wild lands and recreation 
resources are providing the core of this 
industry. 

In addition to the development, main¬ 
tenance, and operation of the land itself, 
there is the very definite need for serv¬ 
ices designed to help the park patron use 
and enjoy the resources unique to each 
area. The growing demand for formal 
training and sound experience is evolv¬ 
ing a new field of endeavor, that of rec¬ 
reation land management. 

This hook, first of its kind, is a vital 
contribution to recreation. (Recrea¬ 
tion Magazine used part of Chapter 
One as its Octoher editorial, “Concepts 
of Recreation.” page 309). W hile it was 
planned for the student, it should be 
in the library of all professionals and 
teachers concerned with this field. Or¬ 
chids to Professor Brockman! — JFil- 
Ham M. Hay\ i\RA Southern District 
Representative . (See Recreation, May\ 
1959 for Mr. Hay's article , “Land for 
Living”) 

Shodow Mogic, Bill Severn. David Mc¬ 
Kay Company, Inc., 119 West 40 
Street, New York 18. Pp. 179. $4.00. 

This unusual book fills a gap in rec¬ 
reation literature; up to now’, material 
on shadow plays has been fragmentary 
and difficult to find. 

It will interest collectors of historical 


background material as well as club or 
camp leaders who find shadow puppets, 
hand-shadow shows, silhouettes, and so 
forth interesting program material. The 
former group will enjoy the long and 
honorable history of shadow* pla>s, 
tricks, shows, pupjK-ts. and silhouettes. 
The latter will find clear instructions, 
well illustrated by Yukio Tashiro. 


Creative Power: The Education of 
Youth in the Creative Arts (Second Re¬ 
vised Edition |, Hughes Mearns. Dover 
Publications, 180 Varick Street, New 
York 14. Pp. 272. Paper, $1.50. 


Reissued under the sponsorship of 
the Children’s Theatre Conference of 
the American Theatre Association, this 
book (first published in 1929) is as im¬ 
portant today—and as fresh—as it was 
when progressive education was a rev- 

olutiouarv idea. 

¥ 

Today, as schools are heing pres¬ 
sured to concentrate solely on “facts 
and figures,” this again reminds ns that 
every child has creative abilities that 
can be brought to light through wise 
teaching and wise leadership. 

Mr. Mearns is so well known in the 
field of education he does not need to 
be introduced here. He started as a 
teacher at the progressive Lincoln 
School of Teachers College. Columhia 
Un iversity . This book is considered by 
the National Education Association one 
of the twenty most significant in recent 
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It is a delight to read. The following 
paragraphs show the insight running 
through every page: 

“Someone should stand hy in the 
early years to watch for and foster these 
natural endowments. It is not enough 
to discern a native gift; it must be en¬ 
ticed out again and again. It needs ex¬ 
ercise in an atmosphere of approval. 
Above all, it must be protected against 
the annihilating effect of social condem¬ 
nation. The fair-minded boy may l>e 
called ‘softie 7 by his mates; the low- 
voiced girl may be accused of posing 
for adult favors. The budding scholar 
may be discouraged by the epithet 
‘bookworm’. . . . All too often adults 
encourage only a limited range of traits, 
those commonly believed to be essential 
for success. . . . 


“The l>est time for watching children 
is when they are off guard: on picnics 
... in places of public interest, at young 
people’s parties, in the informal hours 
of the home life. Here the often over¬ 
looked gifts are exposed: wholehearted 
sharing, grit to contest against odds, 
natural leadership, care for the younger 
and the weak, cheerfulness, an interest 
in planning. 

“The important thing is to expose 
children to a multiplicity of activities 
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and interests, so that their inherent gifts 
will have as many chances as possible 
to show themselves.” 

The introduction is written by Wini¬ 
fred Ward, and this book is required 
reading for the classes in creative dra¬ 
matics at Northwestern University. The 
eover and the binding of the new edi¬ 
tion, while soft, will not tear or crack, 
and the pages will not drop out, a prob¬ 
lem with most paperbacks. Paper, type, 
and margins are all good; but the ex¬ 
cellent contents are what really counts. 

Music for Everyone and Time For Music, 
Ehret, Barr, and Blair. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewaad Cliffs, New Jersey. Pp. 156 
each, illustrated. $3.60 each. 

These two song books, complete with 
melody and accompaniment, are pre¬ 
pared particularly for teen-age use, with 
special consideration given to boy’s 
changing voices. Each is a carefully se¬ 
lected blending of old and new songs, 
including some folk songs, patriotic 
songs, campus, religious, and popular 
songs from some of the better known 
stage musicals such as The Music Man 
and Brigadoon. The two books are at¬ 
tractively printed and illustrated. 

Art for Young People (11 to 19 Years 
af Age), Eugenie Alexander and Ber¬ 
nard Carter. Spartshelf, P.O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, New York. Pp. 83, il¬ 
lustrated. $5.75. 

This small book contains a great deal 
of informative material for both the ex¬ 
perienced and the beginning art teacher. 
Though aimed primarily at young peo¬ 
ple, there are sections that could be 
easily adapted for use with young chil¬ 
dren. Full-page photographs of juve¬ 
nile art work illustrate the authors’ 
points effectively. It also offers a five- 
year syllabus showing the kinds of 
work children can accomplish at differ¬ 
ent age levels. 

The book would be a great help to 
a recreation leader interested in doing 
art work with young people, as it in¬ 
cludes many ideas for craft work and 
various “how-to-do” crafts. Of special 
interest to the recreation worker with 
the ill and handicapped are the sections 
covering projects for handicapped chil¬ 
dren. The book is well illustrated. — 
Mary B . Cummings, NR A Consulting 
Service on Recreation for the III and 
Handicapped. 

Meaning In Crafts. Edward L. Mat- 
til. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
New Jersey. Pp. 135, illustrated. 
$5.25 ($3.95 from NRA Book Center). 

Here is a significant book on crafts 
for elementary-school-age youngsters. 
In rece_nt years there lias been a flood 
of how-to-do-it books for all ages, all 
too often a rehash of unimaginative, 


stale projects with little or no value. 
Most show, by diagrams or patterns, 
exactly how to make the project. Al¬ 
most none are concerned with the per - 
son rather than the project, or supply 
the leader with information on using 
crafts as a medium to help the child de¬ 
velop his own personality. 

Edward Mattil has done a remark¬ 
able job. The book provides basic pro¬ 
cedures used in a wide variety of craft 
media: modeling and sculpture, print¬ 
making of many types, puppetry, draw¬ 
ing and painting, papier mache, needle- 
crafts, holiday and seasonal activities; 
and other miscellaneous crafts, such as 
collage, mobiles, kites, toys, and the 
like. The whole focus, however, is on 
the use of arts and crafts in providing 
basic procedures that free the child to 
develop his own techniques, to express 
himself, and to have something to ex¬ 
press. 

Mr. Mattil's philosophy is a far cry 
from that of the instructor who hands 
out patterns or directions that result in 
every child’s producing the same thing, 
or who bauds out materials and then re¬ 
tires to the background, letting the child 
“create” in a vacuum. As Mr. Mattil 
expresses it, “The teacher’s role is one 
of establishing a wholesome climate for 
creative work, providing good motiva¬ 
tion, introducing sufficient orderly pro¬ 
cedure to insure good basic foundations 
on which to work and then permitting 
the child to use his own ideas for the 
development of his project.” 

This book should be required read¬ 
ing for all leaders or teachers who con¬ 
duct or p!an to conduct craft programs 
for children. It can be the basis for 
excellent staff discussion and in-service 
training. The author and publisher are 
to be congratulated on such an excellent 
contribution to child development. 

Rockettes _ 

(Continued from page 385) 

only as fast as the youngsters can take 

it in. 

We have also found that when the 
regular classroom teacher is present 
during the dancing lesson, the children 
behave better. Some teachers, naturally, 
prefer to use this as a rest hour, and, 
if she does, the Rockette has to be both 
dance teacher and disciplinarian. Al¬ 
though their behavior is generally 
good, they are still children and subject 
to the usual distractions. This is one 
of the reasons the dance project stresses 
the social graces. For example, the 
physical demonstrations of affection 
they showered on us at the beginning 
have been replaced by curtseys and 


bows. We achieved this, without hurt¬ 
ing any feelings, by explaining that they 
were now too big for hugging. Of 
course, we do embrace them at times, 
as a reward for a step accomplished, but 
their usual award for a good lesson is 
a lollipop. One of the most difficult 
things to get them to remember is the 
correct sitting position, with ankles 
crossed and hands folded; they need 
constant reminding. 

TJ Y THE end of the first teaching year 
in Pelham we saw improvement in 
a great many of the children. Yet, as 
we watched the boys and girls waltzing 
together, with the boys cutting in to 
change partners, we wondered if we had 
helped them at all. When we expressed 
th is doubt to director Mrs. Amelia H. 
Simpson, her reply was most vehement¬ 
ly affirmative. 

“Why, dancing has given them a feel¬ 
ing of achievement. It has made them 
expressive, both facially and bodily. In 
short, it has brought them out of them¬ 
selves. Their posture, until you came, 
was very poor. Now they remember to 
sit straight all the time. They are more 
willing to meet strangers, and they have 
learned to concentrate, which has 
helped them with their school work. 
Certainly dancing has given them this 
ability because no one else can dance 
for the child. He must learn to motivate 
his own arms and legs. And helping 
him to help himself is the only way he 
will ever learn anything.” 

That same day brought us another 
reward of the spirit. One of the chil¬ 
dren was going to Europe with her fam¬ 
ily during the summer, and they had 
originally planned to fly. However, 
when Laura’s father saw her waltzing 
in the Christmas show, he decided to 
go by ship so he could dance with her 
to the music of the ship's orchestra. 

Our efforts have not been in vain, if 
we can help these children, as we had 
Laura, onto the long road to being ac¬ 
cepted by society. Like most activities 
of this kind, this has been a two-way 
street: we have equipped the children 
with a skill to enable them to meet so¬ 
ciety a little closer to its own terms, and 
we have had the gratification of teach¬ 
ing an intricate subject (for them) and 
seeing it bear fruit. 
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ARE YOU 

GETTING THE MOST 
OUT OF YOUR 
NRA AFFILIATION? 

Discounts on all NRA publications, and most of the 
571 books of 105 publishers listed in A Guide to Books 
on Recreation: Arc you keeping your library up-to-date 
and taking advantage of this discount by ordering through 
the NRA? Use the new 1959-60 Guide to check. 

Insurance: 

Personal Liability “Business Pursuits” Insurance 
protects either volunteer or professional recreation workers 
from lawsuits arising in connection with their work. 

Recreation Activities Accident Insurance covers 
all participants nineteen years of age and under against 
accidents occuring during supervised recreation activities. 
(The few activities on which premiums would be too high 
are the contact sports of tackle football, ice hockey, la¬ 
crosse, and boxing. They are not covered.) Cost is only 
75^ per person per year for full coverage, which pays 
from the first penny to the limit of $750. For $5 deductible, 
the cost is only 60^ per person, annually. All participants 
in an agency must be insured. The minimum premium 
is $100. 

Baseball-Softball Group Accident Plans cover 
softball and baseball teams against accidents incurred 
during play or while traveling to and from games. Covers 
all members of the team plus manager and coaches. Rates 
range from $17.50 to $80 per team, depending on the 
maximum age of the players. 

The new Team Sports Accident Insurance Plan, 
which covers all except the contact sports on a participant 
rather than a 100% registration basis, was announced at 
the 1959 National Recreation Congress in Chicago. Lit¬ 
erature on this new plan has gone out to all NRA affiliated 
agencies. Write for a brochure if you did not receive it. 

Qeneral Services 

• And here’s a list of NRA’s general services: on-the- 
spot field service; aid and consultation (by mail and in 
person) on budgets, legislation, long-term planning; rec¬ 
reation personnel recruitment, placement and referral; 
up-to-date information on recreation; Recreation Mag¬ 
azine; program materials and ideas; National Recrea¬ 
tion Congress and district conferences; training courses; 
research; community surveys; area planning; nationwide 
public interpretation of the value of recreation and recrea¬ 
tion agencies; and the International Recreation Service. 

• 

National Recreation Association 

8 WesI 8lh Sired New York 11, New York 



for top Ice Skating 
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RAVEN RINKLINERS 


• Hold woler in when wealher is warm— 
End all-nighl flooding fareverl 

• Freeze smooth when Iemperature drapsl 


A cold-proof, one-piece 4 mil polyethylene 
lining. 

Sizes 40 x 40 to 100 x 200 


e[n| industries 


Box 227, Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


CRAFTS FOR EVERYONE! 

Whatever your requirements, you*ll find the right craft 
at the right price . Many popular crafts are ■ available in 
individual kits and bulk-packed for institutions at lower 
prices. 

Free craft instruction movies are available to groups. 
Free demonstrations of crafts are given upon request; 
free craft instruction is available at all our stores and 
annual Craft Clinics for individuals, craft teachers, camp 
counselors, etc. 

Write for free copy of Craft Chatter, 12-page magazine 
of information and instruction. Write, for free 64-page 
illustrated catalog of over 30 crafts, including mosaics. 

ADVERTISING DEPT. 

AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 

P. O. BOX 1643-R FORT WORTH I, TEXAS 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

If you are planning to move, notify us at least thirly 
days before the dale of the issue with which it is to take 
eflecl, if possible, in order Io receive your magazines 
without interruption. Send both your old and new ad¬ 
dresses by letter, card or posl office form 22S to; 

SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT 
RECREATION MAGAZINE 
R WEST EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 11, N. Y. 

The posl office will not forward copies unless you pro¬ 
vide extra postage. Duplicate copies cannol l>e scnl. 


When writing to our advertiser* please menlion Recreation. 













































New Duryte plastic wheels have a 
long life and are guaranteed not to 
mar or scratch gym floors. "Chi¬ 
cago” has a skate designed for every 
type of floor surface or finish. Write 
today for free details on roller skat¬ 
ing programs and skating equipment. 


NEW DURYTE PLASTIC WHEELS 


ARE KIND 


TO GYM FLOORS 


Get More Flexibility 


Even the non-athlete will enjoy roller skating in 
your gym. It’s the one sport in which everyone 
participates and has a barrel of fun. It is a great 
Youth Fitness program because it teaches rhythm, 
co-ordination and grace without the skater being 
conscious of it. That, plus the fun is why more 
schools, churches and recreation centers are mak¬ 
ing roller skating an integral part of their pro¬ 
grams. Write today for facts and details. 


4490-K West Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 









































Henry PleiHer Lior-o 

Mac Murray College 
Jacksonville, Illinois 
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bring you tidings of great joy, 
ivhich shall be to all people .... 

Qlory to Qod in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good ivill toward men ” 


—Gospel according to St* Luke 


Warm season’s greetings 
from the National Recreation Association 

and Recreation Magazine 


Florentine Nativity figures, Conservatory, New York Botanical Garden, Bronx, New York. 


















NEW HIGH POWER PORTABLE 
SOUND AND MUSIC SYSTEMS 




DESIGNED AND 
ENGINEERED 
SPECIFICALLY FOR 
RECREATIONAL USE... 
playgrounds 
athletic fields 
swimming pools 
gymnasiums 




summer-camps 

clubs 

bowling alleys 
picnics 



Rugged construction... tremendous coverage... high intelligibility... extraordinary dependability 
...adjustable tempo control—all the characteristics you require for sound equipment used in recreational 
activities—arc built into the new Newcomb portable combination transcription players and public address 
systems. All Newcomb portable equipment is protected by craekproof plywood eases, glue-blocked for 

additional strength, covered with washable and scratch-resistant fabrikoid, 
additionally protected with metal corners... with long-lasting come-apart hinges 
and spring-floated, non-scratching, plastic feet. High cffieicney coverage is 
achieved by carefully matching power amplifiers with loudspeakers. Volume and 
tone controls are designed for obtaining maximum intelligibility under all 
conditions of use. All parts are American-made, readily available, best for their 
purpose, and chosen for their long-term dependability. The Model TR-1640, 
shown above, is but one of twenty-new systems manufactured by Newcomb. 
Newcomb “TR” players are made with one, two, and four loudspeakers; range in power from 
12 to 56 watts; some are equipped with stereo jacks. They all feature new variable-speed. 

American-made motors—dependable, long-lasting, trouble-free, instant starting. They have 
new phono pick-up cartridges; heavy turntables with deep-ribbed rubber mats; separate 
volume and tone controls for phono and microphones. Newcomb, Hollywood's pioneer 
specialist builder of portable sound equipment for education, recreation, and industry, also 
offers all-new AM and FM table model radios and portable phonographs. The new Newcomb 
SM-310 Stereo Tape Recorder is this year’s sensation among professional audio engineers. 

Whatever your need in portable sound equipment, there's a Newcomb product to fit your 
requirements ... dependably. When, as many experienced buyers have done, you equate 
length of service life and low upkeep against initial cost, you will find that 
Newcomb is your most astute investment in lasting quality. It will 
pay you to specify Newcomb every time. 

Write for new , free catalogs of equipment in which you arc most interested ... 




parties 



folk dancing 
square dancing 
group singing 



dance classes 
music appreciation 
background music 
dramatics 


newcomb audio products company Department Z-12. 6824 Lexington Avenue. Hollywood 38. California. 
December 1959 TVhen writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 
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The National Recreation Association is a nation¬ 
wide, nonprofit, nonpolitical and nonsectarian civic 
organization, established in 1906 and supported by 
volunlary contributions, and dedicated to the serv¬ 
ice of all recreation executives, leaders and agen¬ 


cies, public and private, to the end lhat every child 
in America shall have a place to play in safety and 
that every person in America, young and old, shall 
have an opportunity for ihe best and most satisfy¬ 
ing use of his expanding leisure time. 


For further information regarding the Association s services and membership, please write to the 
Executive Director , National Recreation Association , 8 fVest Eighth Street , New York 11, New York. 
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| A SPECIAL. WORKSHOP 
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for top Ice Skating 
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Figure on 


RAVEN RINKLINERS 


• Hold water in when weather is warm— 
End all-night flooding foreverl 

• Freeze smooth when temperature drops! 



• A cold-proof, one-piece 4 mil polyethylene 
lining. 

• Sizes 40 x 40 to 100 x 200 
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Ed i torial 



JANE 

ADDAMS 

September 6,1860 
to 

May 21,1935 


Virginia Mussclman 


If any of our readers use the suggestions for a 
program, as mentioned here, be sure to let us know . 

Further program ideas can be obtained from 
the Jane Addarns Centennial—1960 Headquarters, 

2006 U alnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania y or 
from National Federation of Settlements and Neighborhood 
Centers, 226 JFcst 47th Street, New York 36. 

T he year of 1960 will be the centennial of the birth of Jane Addams, 
founder of Hull House in Chicago, champion of the poor, pioneer 
in the health, welfare, and social work field, instigator of child* 
labor legis’ation, a founder of the Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom, and one of the three women to be awarded the Nobel Peace Prize. 

Agencies and organizations of labor, social work, and child welfare will 
combine forces to pay tribute, on local and national levels, to the contribution 
that Jane Addams gave so freely and gladly in social betterment, equality of 
races, justice in government and peace. Jane Addams was not concerned, 
however, only with peace and bread. She had a constant awareness of beauty, 
a devout belief in the importance of play, and her fame on the political scene 
sometimes obscures her efforts !o make art, culture, and all other forms of rec¬ 
reation available to everyone. 

The recreation movement owes her a great deal. She was one of the 
original founders of the National Recreation Association and served as a vice- 
president of its first executive board. At its first national Congress in Chicago 
in 1907, she was on the program, and her speech w r as on “Recreation and So¬ 
cial Morality." She opened the first “independent" playground in Chicago, 
in a vacant lot adjoining Hull House, equipping it with swings, seesaws, giant 
slides, and sand bins. 

Hull House opened its doors in September, 1889. Less than two weeks 
later “reading parties" for factory girls were started. That first Christmas, 
at the children’s Christmas party, litt’e girls turned away and would not ac¬ 
cept candy. Noticing this, she found that these children were working four¬ 
teen hours a day in a candy factory. A children’s party thus sparked her long 
fight for child-labor laws. That first New Year, Hull House gave an “old set¬ 
tlers’ ’’ party for old people, one of the first, if not the first golden-age club. 

The very first building erected at Hull House contained an art gallery, 
well-lighted for day and night use. Art, music, dance, and drama groups for 
children and adults were among the first activities in her priority of import¬ 
ance. She understood from the beginning that education, recreation, and so¬ 
cial work were all interrelated, that they were interdependent. 

In 1960, public recreation departments may be asked by social agencies 
to join in community celebrations honoring Jane Addams. They should not 
wait to be asked, however, but should make plans for their own celebrations. 
Festivals, pageants, play days, music and dance programs, plays, discussion 
groups, art exhibits, hobby shows are only a few of the special events suit¬ 
able to present “in honor of Jane Addams." Plan ahead. 

And what more fitting memorial could be devised than the dedication 
of a new playground, a new’ park, rose garden, children’s theater, music shell, 
or other recreation area or faci ity to Jane Addams, who knew that “progress 
is not automatic; the world grows better because people wish that it should 
and take the right steps to make it better ’? # 
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Miss Musselman is director. National Recreation Association Program Service. 
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Leased FREE! 


Stop wasting time recording inventory casts, 
handing aut balls and paying tap prices far low 
quality balls. Install this attractive,^cast-cutting 
TFT Table Tennis Ball Meter NOWI 


leased FREE ta responsible agencies an $10.00 
deposit subject ta refund. Trouble-free operation 
assured—return machine far FREE repair. Attrac¬ 
tive hard wood ond metal cabinet— 7 x h x 8 1 /* x 15 
inches high. Easy ta install. Holds 120 balls— 
dispenses each far 10<. Choice af 3 grades af 
tap quality balls. Use profit to maintain and re¬ 
place paddles, nets, etc. Na risk guarantee. Send 
for free falder: “Stop Wasting Their Time.” 


T. F. TWARDZIK & CO., 

iNCORfOMKD 

SHENANDOAH, PENNA. 



We cater to recreation departments 
In all ceramic supplies. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
Duncan and Reward color charts 
* * * 

Anderson Ceramics Company 

P. O. Box 789, 714 Gr««nvlH« 5tr««t 
Andtrton, South Carolina 


Eliminate old fashioned 
basket checking 

REDUCE PAYROLLS 


Modern, serve-self Sentinel Lackers 
do away with old-style bags and 
baskets, prevent pilfering and rid 
you of the risk of custody liability. 

Patrons like the improved serv¬ 
ice, too. No standing in line, more 
privacy and higher security for 
clothes and other personal pos¬ 
sessions. 

Coin-and-key operated lockers 
mean a big increase in your rev¬ 
enue as well as payroll savings ... 
enough to pay for the investment 
over and over again. 


Now is the time to get the com¬ 
plete Sentinel story ... there’s no 
obli gatio n. Write ... 

■ •S £N77N£1 M 




COIN-AND-KEY 
OPERATED CHECKING SYSTEMS 




THE FLXIBLE COMPANY 

LOUDONVILLE, OHIO 


w 



N*w, Improved Golden Age Club Pin. 
Now In real gold plate wilh tree in 
green |ew«lert’ enamet. Safety catch. 
50c eoch. Including fedorai tax ond 
postoge. 

Minimum order 10 pins 
Available only to authentic ctubs. 

JAMES SPENCER & CO. 

22 N. 6th Street Philadelphia 6, Pa. 



Now you can 

GO 


where the events 
take place 
...and be heard! 


WENGER PORTABLE BANDWAGON 

The Mobile Combination Band Stand 
and Outdoor Stage 

Ideal for nse at music events, rallies, acts, demonstra¬ 
tions, and for speakers, the Wenger Bandwagon pro¬ 
vides comfortable quarters for performers, plus assuring 
resonance and volume for the audience. At site, the 
Wenger Bandwagon opens in minutes into a generous 
stage or outdoor theater, or a complete, scientifically 
designed music shell for band, orchestra, or chorus. 
After event, it folds quickly into a handsome, completely 
enclosed road trailer with ample locked storage space for 
chairs, stands, instruments, or accessory equipment. May 
be used indoors, too! Every community will want one! 



Send for complete details and specifications, or ask for 
a free demonstration. No obligation, of course. 


LETTERS 

How to Use Snow Fences 

Sirs: 

W e, in Red Bank, would commend 
you for the excellent article carried in 
the November 1959 issue, “Art Comes 
to Main Street. The story was com¬ 
plete in detail, and we hope it will assist 
other communities in planning such an 
event. 

However, for the benefit of all read¬ 
ers interested in such an affair, we must 
point out a slight error in the article 
concerning the use of snow fencing. 
Rather than say, “Do not use snow fenc¬ 
ing,” we say, “It is excellent for the 
purpose when properly erected.” It can 
be attached (by wire) to parking me¬ 
ters. lamp posts, signs, and even frames 
built for the purpose, as shown in the 
pictures accompanying the article. (In 
this case the frames were nailed to the 
street with four-inch spikes.) Snow 
fencing, when properly strengthened at 
correct intervals (ten to fifteen feet) is 
entirely suitable for hanging even the 
larger paintings. It is also very versatile 
and can he erected in many shapes and 
forms to provide an interesting Parisian 
display. 

We are currently planning next year’s 
Festival of Art and our plans include the 
same use of snow fencing as before. 
Raymond G. McCartney, Director, 

Parks and Recreation Committee , 

Red Bank, New Jersey . 

Useful Pertinent Facts 

Sirs: 

I am program chairman for our local 
Rotary Club and at the last meeting had 
the honor of introducing our recreation 
director, W illiam Houtz. Before the 
meeting I went through your magazine 
and received many pertinent facts I 
could use in the introduction of the pro¬ 
gram. 

Ken Chandler, Oconomowoc, JPis- 

consin . 

Kudos 

Sirs: 

... I did want to tell you how much 
1 enjoyed both the guest editorial by 
C. Frank Brockman and the article by 
Karla V. Parker, which appeared in the 
October issue of Recreation. 

I think whoever thought of the idea 
of relating articles to the Congress de¬ 
serves an extra hit of praise for creative 
thinking. Also, your printer should he 
complimented for the excellent printing 
job he does on your magazine, especial¬ 
ly the obvious care he takes with your 
many types of illustrations. 

Henry J. McFarland, Director , 

New York State Department of Civil 

Service , Albany 1, New York. 
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Hie Congress Letters 

• Since December is the month in 
which we report on the Notional Rec¬ 
reation Congress ta our readers, we 
thought it might interest yau to read 
same of the comments an the Congress 
received by the National Recreation 
Association. Mast were favorable; a 
few contained same minor criticisms 
and offered suggestions an haw the 
author felt same of the problems might 
be overcame. Each letter is, in some 
way, a representative sample af many 
other letters received here.—Ed. 

Sirs: 

This being the first time that the Ex¬ 
tension Workers in Recreation had had 
a meeting approved, we felt that the 
elimate and arrangements for this con¬ 
ference would be a real contributing 
factor, and they most certainly were. 
Again, we wish to express our sineere 
thanks to you, the National Recreation 
Association, and the American Recrea¬ 
tion Soeiety for all that was done to 
make this first meeting a success. 
Arden Peterson, Recreation Spe¬ 
cialist , 4~ll Club Program . 

• 

Sirs: 

I found the sessions that I attended 
to he inspiring and most helpful. I espe¬ 
cially enjoyed the National Institute in 
Recreation Administration. The Insti¬ 
tute proved most helpful to me in terms 
of the work that I am now doing for 
our Monroe County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors with their county park and recrea¬ 
tion study. 

I' RANCIS Donnon. Secretary , Recrea¬ 
tion-Character Building Division , 
Council of Social Agencies of Roch¬ 
ester and Monroe County , Rochester 

4. N. Y. 


Sirs: 

My sineere thanks for the cxce'lcnt 
conference in Chicago. ... It was one 
of the finest I have ever attended (in 
spite of the hotel accommodations). 
The profession owes you a vote of 
thanks for your excellent leadership and 
for your fine efforts on our behalf. 

Sal J. Prezioso. Superintendent of 
Recreation , IVestchester Recreation 
Commission , White Plains , New York . 


Sirs: 

We are very' pleased with the results 
of the 41st Congress. The displays were 
the best I’ve ever seen. The sessions 
were lively. 

If 1 may, I would like to make a 
suggestion—maybe it’s already been 

(Continued on Page 423) 






Icosahedron construction 
means: 

** Maximum carcass life 
Maximum cover wear 

* Complete structural 
uniformity 

Official performance 
for the life of the ball 


i'co-sa-he’dron a perfectly symmetrical 
polyhedron possessing the ultimate number of 
poles that can be placed on a sphere . 

Right now...a battery of fully-automated, electronically- 
controlled, high precision machines are placing a 
predetermined number of perfect icosahedron patterns to form 
the carcass of every new Voit ball. 

Combining the first manufacturing method to utilize 
fundamental mathematics... a new, longest-wearing 
composition cover...and a continuous testing program to 
prove the results—Voit has produced the strongest, most 
perfectly balanced balls ever built. 

It’s an amazing story. Ask your Voit sales representative 
for complete, specific details. 



If NEW YORK 11 " CHICAGO 11 • LOS ANGELES 11 


[VERY RECREATION PROGRAM NEEDS THESE: 



COTTON CANDY 


Whirlwind 
Cotton Condy 
Mochlno 
$275.00 


Fop A lot 
Fopcorn 
Mochlno 
$199.00 


ADD 

$5,000 ANNUAL PROFIT! 


Sno-Konott# 
Ic# Shove* 
$149.50 


Hundreds of Recreation Departments own one ar more of 
these profit-making machines. Refreshments belon g in all 
Recrealion Focilities. Accommodate ihe Public's desires and 
make huge profits in ihe process. Wrile for complete cololog 
and detailed brochures on haw YOUR Department can easily 
get Thousands of dollars every year. 


308 C. THIRD STRUT 


CINCINNATI 7, OHIO 
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► The Sixth White House Confer¬ 
ence on Children and Youth will con¬ 
vene next March. President Eisenhower 
issued the call for it nearly two years 
ago and set in motion a vast machinery, 
representative of a’l components of our 
society. On the threshoM of a new dec¬ 
ade, the seven thousand participants 
will consider the problems of youth 
brought about by the vast social changes 
of the past ten years. Through the out¬ 
standing leadership of Mrs. Rollin 
Brown, chairman of the conference, rec¬ 
reation will be one of the most impor¬ 
tant matters considered in the planning 
necessary to meet the challenge of these 
changes. 

The National Recreation Association, 
at the request of the conference director, 
is reviewing all reports submitted to the 
conference by states and by organiza¬ 
tions concerned, and is preparing mate¬ 
rials on recreation to be presented at the 
meeting and/or to be published there¬ 
after by the conference. A fourteen- 
page report has already been submitted. 
NRA’s executive director, Joseph Pren- 
dergast has been invited to prepare a 
study paper for the workshops on “The 
Use of Leisure Time by Children and 
Youth,” and the Association has been 
asked to nominate four persons to rep¬ 
resent it at the conference. The Asso¬ 
ciation was also asked to recommend 
NRA service associates for invitation to 
the conference. 

• 

► The 1961 White House Conference 
on the Aging: An invitation to serve 
as chairman of the conference’s Plan¬ 
ning Committee on Free-Time Activities 
—Recreation, Voluntary Services, Citi¬ 
zenship Participation—was accepted hy 
Joseph Prendergast last July. The As¬ 
sociation has been asked to prepare the 
situation paper on Free-Time Activities 
for the conference. In the meantime the 
Association has recommended 115 of its 
service associates for invitation to the 
conference. 

► The conflict in dates between the 
1960 conference of the American Insti¬ 
tute of Park Executives, in Long Beach, 
California, and the 42nd National Rec¬ 


reation Congress, in Washington, D. C., 
has been resolved. Previously both were 
going to take place during the same 
week. Executive secretary Alfred La- 
Gasse has informed us that the A1PE 
Conference will now take place Septem¬ 
ber 11-15, 1960; our Congress from 
September 26 to 30. 

► A NEW, FOUR-YEAR, TWO-TIIOUSAND- 
DOLLAR AMF—W. J. VoiT YOUTH FlT- 
ness Scholarship was established to 
encourage college-bound students to en¬ 
ter the physical fitness field of teaching. 
The first scholarship was awarded to 
John R. Watkins of Jamestown, New 
York, now attending Springfield Col¬ 
lege. The Voit Rubber Company, owned 
by American Machine and Foundry, 
manufactures all kinds of athletic, play¬ 
ground, and underwater equipment as 
well as beach supplies. The scholarship 
was named for the company’s founder. 

► Tiie director of the Special Staff 
on Aging of the U. S. Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, William 
Fitch, has resigned that post and ac¬ 
cepted the invitation of the American 
Association of Retired Persons and the 
National Retired Teachers Association 
to become their executive director. Un¬ 
der the leadership of Mr. Fitch and 
president Dr. Ethel Percy Andrus, the 
AARP hopes to serve all clubs, agencies, 
and recreation centers in the field of the 
aging hy informing them of legislative 
action being taken by their association 
in behalf of older people. The AARP 
and the NRTA also act as a referral 
agency for their over 300,000 members, 
many of whom inquire about local clubs 
and recreation programs available to 
them in their local communities. For 
further information write Research De¬ 
partment, AARP, 925 15th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. 

► The establishment of an annual 
research grant of two hundred dol¬ 
lars, to be awarded for the most prom¬ 
ising research proposal submitted, has 
been announced by the American Camp¬ 
ing Association. The purposes of this 
project are (1) to stimulate research in 


the field of organized camping, and (2) 
to encourage research personnel and 
graduate students to devote attention to 
camping problems, and (3) to interest 
personnel in related fields to work on 
organized camping problems. 

A I requests for information should 
he directed to Dr. Betty van der Smis- 
sen, Department of Physical Education 
for Women, State University of Iowa, 
Iowa City. 

► In the November issue of Recrea¬ 
tion, we carried a footnote in the story 
about the Red Bank Art Festival to the 
effect that snow fences did not work well 
as a display medium for hanging pic¬ 
tures. Red Bank stoutly maintains that 
they worked extremely well, in their 
case. They plan using them next year. 

► Addendum : In the introductory para¬ 
graph of Dr. Carol Lucas’s story on 
“Today’s Pioneering,” also in the No¬ 
vember issue, it was mentioned that 
these workshops were held for Lutheran 
Homes and Hospitals only. However, 
they were open to all homes for the 
aged* ill, and handicapped, and nursing 
homes, in three states. 

► One of the very important ways 
a recreation commission can help its 
hoard members to know their job better 
is by tcl'ing them what recreation is 
doing. V hat hetter way to inform your 
board members than by giving them a 
subscription to Recreation Magazine 
—the magazine of the recreation profes¬ 
sion? Everyone for whom you sub¬ 
scribe will receive a card telling him of 
your remembrance. There are special 
rates for groups of ten or more. 

► For our Camping Issue: We would 
like to carry a symposium of short notes 
reporting what day camps are doing 
around the country. Send us a write-up 
of your day-camp know-how, plans, 
projects, experiences, organization, or 
stories. Did you do anything exciting 
in this program last year? Have you 
any good photographs? The deadline 
for this issue is January 1, hut material 
sent in right away will stand a better 
chance. 

► Just FOUNDED: an interagency com¬ 
mittee to undertake a study of encroach¬ 
ment on park and recreation lands and 
waters. The agencies are: the National 
Recreation Association, the American 
Recreation Society, the American Insti¬ 
tute of Park Executives, and the Na¬ 
tional Conference on State Parks. Com¬ 
mittee chairman is Donald F. Sinn, 
superintendent of recreation and parks, 
Flint, Michigan. $ 
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Editorially Speaking 


Dorothy Donnhlson 




Delinquency Headliner* 

Teen-agers kill teen-agers in New 
^ ork City. A Senate subcommittee, 
headed b> Thomas Hennings, Democrat 
of Missouri, begins study of juvenile 
delinquency Hie White House Confer- 
once on Children and Youth, as plans 
sliaj>e up for 1960, holds juvenile crime 
as a prohlem in forty-five out of the fifty 
states. Such is the temper of the day, as 
the Juvenile Delinquency Project of the 
National education Association makes 
its second report. 

“Juvenile delinquency is everybody's 
business,’ it states; and it goes on to 
list, among other things, what the 
“teacher’' can do. 

This project, directed by William C. 
K\ araceus of Boston L niversily, began 
in September 1958 and ended in June 
1959. It utilized the services of a psy¬ 
chologist. sociologist, social worker, an¬ 
thropologist, and school administrator; 
and it included visits to scores of lar«*e 
and small school systems, to observe 
directly what problems and solutions 
these school systems were grappling 
with. 

Hie reports outline of teacher re¬ 
sponsibility in the juvenile delinquency 
picture and its practical suggestions as 
how to maintain discipline arc clearly 
applicable to the recreation leader. 

“Good discipline is more than keep¬ 
ing order in the classroom,” it states. 
“Its ultimate goal is to help children 
develop self-control, self-respect, and 
respect for property and people around 
them.” 

Out of its bagful of tips on discipline, 
let’s look at a few; 

• Make your instructional and other 
activities interesting, meaningful, and 
\ itab 

• Know your subject . . . and see what 
contribution your subject can make to 
pupils needs and their abilities. 

• Learn the pupil’s problems. It may 
be more important to you to “find out 
something than to “do something.” 

• Know your pupils’ backgrounds, in¬ 


ti rests, abilities, needs, and present lev¬ 
els of achievement. 

• Hold to “standards,” but be sure they 
are standards which the pupil can meet. 

• Gi\e some thought to your own per¬ 
sonal qualities. Be firm, dignified, sym- 
pathetic, patient, fair, charitable, picas- 
ant, calm, confident, and businesslike. 
Dress attractively and neatly, but not 
glamorously, 

• Know your pupils’ names. Head Car¬ 
negie’s How to Win Friends and In flu- 
encc / eoplc, A good teacher is a good 
salesman. 

• Be willing to apologize to a pupil if 
you find that you have treated him un¬ 
justly. Don’t try to “cover up” in order 
to “save face.” 

• Control your temper. 

The two reports of the NLA project. 
Delinquent Behavior—Culture and In - 
dividual and Delinquent Behavior- 
Principles and Practices , are now avail¬ 
able from the NEA, 1201 16th Street. 
N.W., Washington, D. C., for $3.00. 


(i'l 


Prevention, Not Punishment 

I he causes of juvenile delinquency 
are the same now as they were twenty- 
nine years ago.” writes Herbert Hoover 
for United Press International, “paren¬ 
tal neglect; lack of religions training as 
the base of morals; and slum areas 
where the only outlet for kids are the 
pa\ements and where the gregarious in¬ 


stinct of youngsters leads to the forming 
of gangs which drift into crime.” 

lie continues; “The basic solution 
twenty-nine years ago was, and is now', 
to organize prevention whatever the 
merits of punishment may he. 

“The weeding out of the slums is help- 
fnl, hut that docs not cure the street 
problem. Tbe creation of playgrounds 
is also helpful, but playgrounds without 
organized sports and their systematic 
direction is not the whole answer. De¬ 
spite these efforts teen-age crime is in¬ 
creasing.” 

And lie goes on to say that kids are 
not born criminals. But they are dyna- 
mos of energy, curiosity and adventure. 

In discussing the solution Mr. Hoo¬ 
ver cites the importance of creating the 
facilities that will give the young peo¬ 
ple’s explosive energy an alternative to 
streets and pavements and a place where 
character building can overcome the 
failure of parents. 


• • * in an attack on delin¬ 
quency the whole comm unity 
must be involved . The indi¬ 
vidual plays a part in his day- 
to-day contact with others and 
through the community pro¬ 
grams he supports. Important 
roles are played by institu¬ 
tions m the fields of religion , 
education . recreation , em¬ 
ployment, and health , both 
through their basic services to 
all and their work with indivi¬ 
dual children ,— From Publie 
Welfare Services and the Ju¬ 
venile Delinquent (A merican 
Public IV el fare A ssociation ). 


Spaee-Age Needs 

Since the moon race began with the 
first sputnik, there has heen feverish 
activity in schools to encourage and 
guide gifted and apt students not only 
in science and engineering, but in cul¬ 
tural subjects too. The high-IQ student 
is gifted in these as well, and there is 
a need for artists, designers, craftsmen 
in the graphic arts as well. What, then, 
is the responsibility of recreation lead¬ 
ers in this picture? 

Much can be done to stimulate par¬ 
ticipation in art groups—clav model¬ 
ing, sculpturing, painting, and so on, 
and in the many crafts sponsored bv a 
recreation department. Creative activi¬ 
ties of all sorts can he introduced and 
encouraged. Help your young people to 
discover new’ and exciting interests. 

Call upon local printers, teachers, 
commercial artists to do volunteer work 
with your groups—on poster work, dis- 
plays, layout and design, lettering and 
type, creative photography, and so 
forth. Initiate a campaign to arouse in¬ 
terest first, l>efore your new' groups are 
launched; then give your youngsters 
some fascinating projects—and you’ll 
never have to worry about the turnout. 
By working with high-school instruc¬ 
tors. such activities could be made to 
supplement school classes in similar 
subjects. 
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RECREATION 


OUR 

CHANGING 

TIMES 


John J. (Collier 


Pointing up today’s inter¬ 
relationship of recreation 
and parks . . . 


T oday’s definition of recreation is quite a contrast 
to that of fifty years ago—the eoneept that play was 
for children and parks were for passive use. The way 
people define reereation today brings to mind the old Aesop 
fable of the elephant and the three blind men who were de¬ 
termining what the animal was like by touch. The first 
blind man felt the trunk and said, ‘‘The elephant is like a 
snake.” The second felt the leg and said, “The elephant 
is like a tree.” The third felt the animal's side and said, 
“The elephant is like a wall.” 

If eaeh one of you were asked what the word recreation 
means, there would he many different answers. It is mis¬ 
interpreted frequently and often associated with having 
to be organized. It doesn’t mean the latter any more than 
it means participating in a ball game, painting a picture, 
playing a musical instrument, hiking, picnicking, camping, 
fishing, visiting a museum, or just standing and looking 
at a beautiful vista. Recreation is a collective, generic term, 
denoting all the things man might do in his leisure to pro¬ 
vide h im with.relaxation, enjoyment, and release from ten¬ 
sions. The National Park Serviee, in a 1933 report for the 
Natural Resources Hoard, staled: “Reereation eonnotes all 
that is reereative of the individual, the community or the 
nation. In this sense it is broader than the ‘physical activity’ 
concept. It includes mental and spiritual expression. It al¬ 
lows gratification of the nearly infinite variety of tastes 
and predileetions. . . . The public recreation movement in 
America represents a conseious cultural ideal of the Ameri¬ 
can people, just as the great system of public education 
represents such an ideal. Its supreme objective is the pro¬ 
motion of the general welfare, through the creation of op¬ 
portunities for a more ahundant and happier life for every- 
one. 

Joseph Prendergast, executive director of the National 
Reereation Association, said recently, “Reereation is what 
you do when nobody (and no subtle social pressure) tells 
you what von must do. One man’s recreation may be ten¬ 
nis. Another man may prefer to meditate under a tree. The 
National Reereation Association thinks both men are rig ht 
and we try to make sure that eaeh will find what he wants 
close al hand.” 

The use of the word in this broad sense is absolutely es¬ 
sential to our thinking and planning if we are to meet the 
challenge that the new^ leisure imposes upon the park and 
recreation executives in these changing times. Only on this 
broad basis ean we hope to move forward together. 

We have seen park use waver between two extremes. We 


From a talk given at the Tenth Annual Conference of the 
California Society of the American Institute of Park Execu¬ 
tives in Redwood City, California , January 1959. Mr. 
Collier is NRA district representative, Pacific Southwest. 
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have had the philosophy of passive use only, exemplified by 

keep-off-lhe-grass signs. \\ e have had the opposite, jicr- 
sonified by a man with a whistle around his neck, insisting 
a park should he for active use only, with ball fields and 
tennis courts. He also insisted that in order for people to 
have recreation they must he organized and must perspire. 

In the earl\ da\s of this century there were verbal fights 
and, in some meetings and committees, people almost came 
to blows, over the use of, and changes in, existing faeilities 
and development and use of new ones. K very one of us owes 
a real debt to those early pioneer park men who fought to 
maintain the beauty aspect of a park and won, not as much 
as they would have liked, but far more than is sometimes 
realized. Some twenty years ago a well-known recreation 
site planner did the site plans for a city in Michigan. One 
of these sites remained undeveloped, thank God. Four vears 
ago 1 reviewed that old plan, examined the site, and found 
a thirty-aere. level site, with 336 beautiful oak and maple 
trees. The old plan would have called for a complete bull¬ 
dozer job on every tree—a flat bare thirty acres—before 
the recommended plan could have been realized. 

Needless to say. the National Recreation Association, 
before it would develop a plan and make recommendations, 
requested the eity to provide a tree-location rendering for 
the entire area. The final plan incorporated most of the 
park and recreation faeilities required in such an area. The 
final development was accomplished by removing only 
thirty-three of the original trees. W hat bare and desolate 
places playgrounds and playfields would be today if the 
early “organized recreation” proponents had had their way! 

We have a heritage from those early park men. Those 
whose primary concern is for parks and those whose prin¬ 
ciple concern is organized recreation have, in the main, 
adhered to one basic philosophy concerning park and rec¬ 
reation facility development, maintenance, and use. The 
underlying three principles are beauty, function, and ease 
of maintenance. Of these, the first two are the most im¬ 
portant-, but with budgets what they are. the third must be 
an important consideration, too. Today’s accepted philoso¬ 
phy is, in essence, the same as expressed in English laws in 
lflfttJ. They defined a park as follows: “A public park is 
any park, garden, or other land dedicated to the recreation 
of people.’* The Olmsted brothers, in 1901, added that “the 
recreation therein is expected to conic in part, at least, from 
the beauty of appearance.” We have since appended, “any 
area of land or water set aside for outdoor recreation pur¬ 
poses, whether it he recreation of a passive or active nature, 
or any degrees between those two extremes.” 

The *defin it ion is the same today. The difference has 
come in the interpretation of the word recreation . This 
definition has been developing and broadening through the 
years, and our facilities today reflect its deepening evolution. 


Type* of Ht'crcation Leadership Needed 

I here was a time when the park sii|>crintc!ident and his 
employees almost lived the lives of recluses, operating, main¬ 
taining. and protecting the park area, a quiet life in the 
out-of-doors, surrounded by woods and waters. Unfortu¬ 
nately, some people still think this is their current role. 
This misconception needs correcting by an aggressive in¬ 
terpretation program acquainting people with the many 
i cereal ion opportunities in the faeilities under the control 
of park staff. A few people, calling themselves professional 
recreation leaders, still have difficulty in realizing the ex¬ 
tent of the park man’s stake in recreation. A few still think 
that all recreation must l>e organized. 

Today’s professional park and recreation leaders, in the 
provision of recreation facilities and in dealing with |>eo- 
ple’s leisure-time interests, are dedicated to providing di¬ 
versified reereation opportunities for all ages. They be¬ 
lieve a publicly supported parks and recreation service 
should endeavor to provide the greatest possible variety of 
recreation opportunities for all ages. 

In order to provide these, three types of leadership are 
necessary—direct leadership, enabling leadership, and in¬ 
direct leadership. 

• Direct reereation leadership is the type with which we 
are most familiar. This ty|>e works directly with people 
in an organized setting. The leader must he sensitive to 
the initial interests of the group with which he is working 
and must use good recreation methods to enhance the qual¬ 
ity and carry-over value of the program, lie must be well- 
versed in the basic sociological and psychological needs, 
interests, and habits of people in their leisure time. 

The range of programs, carried on by direct leadership, 
includes playgrounds, teen centers, senior-citizen groups, 
choral groups, plays, sports, social activities, camping, na¬ 
ture activities, clubs, and so on. The primary requirement 
for the leader handling these jobs is ability to instruct in 
a specified skill area, such as in arts and crafts, music, 
drama, golf, swimming, nature, and so forth. 

• Enabling recreation leadership is that leadership pro¬ 
vided to assist individuals and groups in finding and using 
the faeilities or resources of the park and recreation de¬ 
partment. In a broad sense, this is a consultant type of 
leadership, designed to assist and suggest to reereation 
seekers ways they may use the faeilities or services of the 
department to their best advantage. For example, that serv¬ 
ice provided by orienting day or overnight-comping lead¬ 
ers to the area to l>e used—the trails am) facilities, the rules 
and regulations involved. Th<*se services are often provided 
by ranger or park supervisor. Another example is provid¬ 
ing picnic kits to groups, with counseling on their use. 

In the years ahead, we will need, more and more, to pro- 
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vide leadership designed to help people help themselves. 
There is a limit to the number of direct leaders we will be 
ahle to afford. We will need to provide more specific train¬ 
ing for our people having this kind of leadership and re¬ 
sponsibility. It is much more than custodial in nature. 

• Indirect recreation leadership is one of the most effec¬ 
tive and also one of the most difficult to provide. It is the 
self-guiding kind, coming about through the design of our 
parks and other recreation facilities, the way we deter¬ 
mine traffic flow and use of facilities, trails or walks, roads, 
parking building, room arrangements, location of rest 
rooms, landscaping, location of picnic areas, the layout 


generally. All these provide silent leadership. Other ex¬ 
amples are trailside museums and self-guided nature trails. 

Our common goal is that all people of all ages shall have 
the maximum opportunity to use their steadily increasing 
leisure time in a constructive and creative manner. We 
must recognize that prohably more recreation is going on 
outside our jurisdiction than in it. We must he aware of 
the many forces at work in our field and draw them into 
our planning and provide unified leadership to these di¬ 
verse aspects. If we don’t, we will he caught like the man 
who was trying to delay the departure of the train by hold¬ 
ing onto the rear platform and dragging his feet. if: 


COURT DECISIONS 



Recreation Ronds 

The Wyoming State Supreme Court, 
on February 9, 1959, reversed a dis¬ 
trict court decision that issuance of 
recreation bonds approved by county 
voters in August, 1956, was unconsti¬ 
tutional. The objection to the issuance 
of $250,000 in bonds by Albany County 
had been contested by a taxpayers’ 
group on the grounds that "‘providing 
recreational facilities is a municipal 
function only, that such a plan should 
he submitted for approval of each part, 
and that setting up a committee to 
administer the finances amounted to 
investing county money in a private 
, corporation.’’ Also overruled by the 
supreme court was a contention that 
reference to other laws for the mechan¬ 
ics of the statute in question was in vio¬ 
lation of the constitution. 

The court held that the law “ex¬ 
pressly and in plain unambiguous lan¬ 
guage authorized the county commis¬ 
sioners to levy taxes, issue bonds, or 
incur indebtedness for the purpose 
stated. The bond funds were pegged 
for a swimming pool, community cen¬ 


ter, skating rink, golf course, and ski¬ 
ing development. 

Pending final decision on the case, 
steps had been taken to provide some 
of the facilities authorized in the bond 
issue. For example, the Laramie Com¬ 
munity Golf Association has been de¬ 
veloping a grass-greens course it had 
planned to turn over to the city when 
completed. Likewise, swimming pool 
projects have been initiated hy private 
groups. —Laramie Daily Boomerang. 

No Immunity 

9 

A decision by the Michigan Supreme 
Court exemplified how easily municipal 
tort immunity can he jeopardized by 
excursions into private enterprise that 
seem insignificant at the time. Acme 
Township, a small community, made a 
practice of renting its town hall for pri¬ 
vate parties at a fee of $3.00 per night. 
During one of these parties a woman 
tripped over the rear steps of the hall 
and brought action which resulted in 
a judgment of $4,250 against the town¬ 
ship. The court ruled that use of the 
hall for the party had no connection 
with the exercise of any governmental 
function. In this instance the township 
gambled at odds of $3.00 to $4,250 and 
lost. It was pointed out that if such ac¬ 
tivities are to be engaged in, the charge 
should be sufficient to insure mainten¬ 
ance and provide adequate liability in¬ 
surance coverage. -—Michigan Munici¬ 
pal Review , February 1959. 


No Trespassing 

In December 1958 the Minnesota 
Supreme Court handed down an opin¬ 
ion supporting a previous decision 
holding that there was no authority 
wherehy “a municipality, or any agency 
board of a municipality, may itself en¬ 
gage in a private business on municipal 
property, even though such property 
has been acquired by devise or gift.” 
The court thereby sustained an action 
brought hy the owner of a motion pic¬ 
ture theater to enjoin the city perman¬ 
ently from permitting its auditorium 
board to operate a motion picture busi¬ 
ness in a huilding that had been a gift 
to the city. Apparently income from 
the showing of motion pictures had pro¬ 
vided the funds to support the operation 
of the auditorium. —Minnesota Mu¬ 
nicipalities. January 1959. 

• 

Use of City Coliseum 

m 

Held refusal by city council to rent 
coliseum to amateur hockey team for 
certain dates after so renting to another 
team was not abuse of discretion. (State 
v. City of Spokane, 330 P 2d 718, 
Wash.. Oct. 15, 1958.) * 

M arina Ronds Valid 

In action to validate waterfront im¬ 
provements bonds to finance marina, 
held bonds valid. (Panama City v State, 
93 So. 2d 608 Fla., Mar. 13, 1957.)* 

♦ From The American City . 
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CHRISTMAS 

DISPLAYS 

With Store'Window Finesse 


II Penn Mott , Jr . 

C HRISTMAS DISPLAYS have been 
moving outdoors in recent years. 
In fact, we find them so attractive 
in Oakland, California, that Easter and 
other seasons have been increasingly 
emphasized with al fresco exhibits. The 
main problem has always been to make 
lifelike yet durable figures—inexpen¬ 
sively. Some of our finest attempts have 
possessed about as much resistance to 
weather as a snowman in a Turkish 
bath. 

Oakland Park Department craftsmen 
have evolved a technique of construct¬ 
ing figures from burlap and polyester 
resin that fills the bill more than ade¬ 
quately. Displays built with this simple 
method have the heauty and finesse that 
one expects to find in the downtown 
store window yet are practically im¬ 
pervious to the elements. 

The Nativity scene in Eastshore Park 
during the 1958 Yuletide season offered 
an excellent example. Sixteen special¬ 
ly fabricated figures grouped in and 
around the manger included the three 
members of the Holy Family, three 
kings, three camels, six shepherds, and 
the latest—a large gray donkey. 

Built to a slightly larger-than-life 
scale, these colorful figures became the 
background for a flock of real sheep. 
And just a few days before Christmas 
a half-dozen live woolly lambs drew 
their first breath and made their first 
stiff-legged leaps in the midst of this 
“Palestinian ' setting. 


William Penn Mott, Jr., is superin¬ 
tendent of parks in Oakland, California, 


Simplicity adds beauty . . . 

Fabrication of figures is done in the 
park department shops, where local 
sculptors and artists often join our dis¬ 
play designer. Cordon Mortcnson, and 
his crew in the creative process. Res¬ 
taurateur Fenner Fuller, a noted ce¬ 
ramic sculptor, for example, originated 
the idea of the Nativity scene and has 
given many hours to the molding and 
firing of clay hands and faces. 

Here is the method of making the 
figures: 

Start by building a simple armature 
or frame of wood. Pieces of 2" by 2" 
by 4" are most satisfactory (Fig. 1). 
To give needed dimension in areas 
where it is required (across shoulders, 
body, etcetera) chicken wire can be 
nailed and formed to the frame. 

\\ hen this basic framework is ready, 
the burlap may be cut and, still dry, 
fitted to the frame (Fig. 2). Then the 
burlap is saturated with polyester resin, 
one piece at a time, and applied to the 
frame (Fig. 3). The burlap will fall 
into the natural folds of the cloth and 
harden. If some unnatural folds are de¬ 
sired. the burlap can be pulled into posi¬ 
tion before hardening and held by wire, 
string, or propping with sticks. These 
aids can be removed once the resin has 
set I approximately thirty minutes). 

When the resin has set and cured for 
a period of four hours, it is good to coat 
the entire figure with resin again. This 
makes the burlap more dense and re¬ 
sults in a better painting surface. Any 
paint or paint method may be used in 
finishing the figure. Spraying with an 
oil-base paint, however, seems to be the 



Figure 1 



Figure 3 


quickest and most satisfactory. 

Faces and hands of the human figures 

may be made in several different wavs. 
• * 

In addition to molding in clay ami fir¬ 
ing. they may be carved from wood or 
modeled in clay and cast in resin and 
fiberglass. 

Use of these techniques, modified to 
fit your own needs, can give yon figures 
of lasting beauty at comparatively low 
cost. Wc have found in most eases that 
the original set quite naturally grows 
into something more complete and sat¬ 
isfying with the passage of the years. 
Note: If reoders are interested, the 
Oakland Park Deportment has a mim¬ 
eographed sheet of instructions show¬ 
ing how to construct the burlap ond 
resin figures, which they will be glad 
to provide upon request. 
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NATIONAL RECREATIO 


"The conditions of the modern industrial era 
set the stage for the recreation performance 99 

—Homer C. Wadsworth. 


T he SPIRITED, week-long 1959 National Recreation Con¬ 
gress was formally opened at the Morrison Hotel in 
Chicago, on Monday morning. September 28, at nine 
o’clock, with an official salute to the unusually large com¬ 
mercial exhibit section, as well as the educational exhibits. 
An impressive opening session followed at eleven, when 
Joseph Prendcrgast, chairman of the Congress Policy Com¬ 
mittee, welcomed delegates and introduced distinguished 
guests, governors’ representatives, visitors from other lands 
and our two new states, Alaska and Hawaii, and members of 
the Local Arrangements Committee. Our loyal and dear 
friend. Ethel T. Mori, superintendent of recreation, Hono¬ 
lulu, was on hand to present leis to Mr. Prendcrgast: Charles 
B. Cranford, outgoing president of the ARS; Congress sec¬ 
retary Willard B. Stone; Mrs. Rollin Brown, member of the 
Board of the National Recreation Association and chairman 
of the 1960 White House Conference on Children and 
Youth; and keynote speaker Arthur S. Flemming, U. S. Sec¬ 
retary of Health, Education and Welfare. Mr. Flemming 
paid a fine tribute to Mrs. Brown’s work on the White House 
Conference, and spoke of the federal stake in recreation 
and possible division of responsibilities for recreation 
among the national, state, and local levels of government 
and private agencies. ( For full text of his speech , see the 
November issue of Recreation. Page 370.) 

The entire opening ceremony, starting with organ music 
by Helen Brawley of Chicago and the effective singing of 
the Peoples Gas, Light, and Coke Company Chorus, with 
George Haase conducting, proved to be very moving. A 
posting of the colors, by the company’s American Legion 
post color guard, and the invocation, given by Dr. Bernard 
D. Perlow, rabbi of the Chicago Loop Synagogue, preceded 
the opening address. This and all later sessions were planned 
in the light of the overall Congress theme: “Recreation in 
an Expanding leisure.” 

Other sessions dealt with a wide variety of subjects, 
among them recreation leadership techniques and concerns, 
recreation for teen-agers and its relation to juvenile delin¬ 
quency. recreation for families, the elderly, handicapped, 
hospitalized, and armed services, among many other groups. 
There were demonstrations of arts and crafts, exercises for 
physical fitness, ways of conducting successful music pro¬ 
grams, to name a few. Actually, this year’s discussion topics 
could be grouped in the following general categories (in 
relation to recreation, of course) : administration and or¬ 


ganization; areas, facilities, and equipment; armed forces; 
athletics and physical fitness; church recreation; commu¬ 
nity recreation; ill, handicapped, and aged; industrial; in¬ 
ternational; personnel; professional education; program¬ 
ing; public relations and publicity; research: rural recre¬ 
ation; youth. 

The principal speakers at general sessions and the ban¬ 
quet, on the other hand, discussed the following topics: “Rec¬ 
reation for a Strong America,” Mr. Flemming; ‘‘Purposes 
and Priorities.” Dr. David D. Henry, president of the Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois; “The Role of Recreation in an Affluent 
Society," Homer C. Wadsworth, chairman, President’s Citi¬ 
zens Advisory Committee on Fitness of American Youth; 
“Leisure and the American Dream," Dr. Paul Goodman, 
psychologist and author of The Empire City , among other 
books: and “Is Recreation Doing Its Job?" This last was 
a symposium at the closing session and was handled hy three 
speakers dealing with the subject from three different views: 
The Standpoint of a Parent, Mrs. Fred L. Keeler, vice-presi¬ 
dent, National Congress of Parents and Teachers; an Edu¬ 
cator, Francis B. McKeag, assistant to the general superin¬ 
tendent of schools, Chicago; a Taxpayer, George A. Ranney, 
Jr., president, Welfare Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 
The addresses of all general session people will appear in the 
1939 Congress Proceedings. Order your copy early. 

Among Other National Figures from Related Fields 

Among other national figures taking part were: Lt. Gen. 
Robert F. Sink, commanding general STRAC and X\ III 
Airborne Corps, Fort Bragg, North Carolina: Col. D. E. 
Reeve, head, Special Services Branch, Headquarters, United 
States Marine Corps, Washington. D. C.; Capt. F. R. Whit¬ 
by, assistant chief for morale services, Bureau of Navy Per¬ 
sonnel, Department of the Navy. W ashington, D. C.; Maj. 
Gen. Robert W. Berry, commanding general, First Region, 
U. S. Army Defense Command. New York; Edmund M. 
Waller, head, Recreation and Physical Fitness Branch, De¬ 
partment of the Navy, Washington, D. C.; Lt. Col. W. J. 
Schaffner, director. Personnel Service Division, Headquar¬ 
ters Field Command, Defense Atomic Support Agency, San- 
dia Base, Albuquerque, New Mexico; Jesse Owens, former 
Olympic star and member of the Illinois Youth Commission; 
Dr. Fred V. Hein, consultant in health and fitness, American 
Medical Association; Robert J. H. (Bob) Kiphuth, New 
Haven. Connecticut, Yale’s former swimming coach, mem- 
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At the Congress banquet. Joseph P render gas t, executive di¬ 
rector of the National Recreation Association, presents the 
Association's Special Award for National Service to Gaylord 
Donnelley, president. /\. H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago. 



“I will be more than happy to work with you ... Arthur S. 
Flemming, secretary of the United States Dej>artrnent of 
Health , Education and Welfare , addresses Congress opening 
session on the federal government's stake in recreation. 


Command Support. Present at this 
session , left to right , are Lt. Col. 
W. J. Schafiner, USAF; Capt. O. A. 
Imer, USA; Col. Harvey A. Mc¬ 
Daniel, Jr., USAF; Lt. Gen. Robert 
Sink y STRAC; Prof.Charles Bright- 
bill , University of Hlinois, Urbana; 
Capt. F. A\ JFAiVfcy, CSA\* a//rf A/. 
Co/. Lincoln Holdzkom. USMC. 




Wives Coffee Hour , k*i7/i arion Huey, assistant super¬ 
intendent, Miami Beach Recreation Department , pouring. 
Others, left to right. Mrs. S. W. Mitchell, Kingsport, 
Tennessee, Mrs. Temple Jarrell, Ft. Lauderdale, Florida. 



Mrs. Elmer IF. Johnson, chairman. National Community Re- 

9 

lations Committee, Girl Scouts of the U.S.A ., aw/ Ethel T. 
Mori, superintendent of recreation, Honolulu, Hawaii, look 
through the Congress Issue of Recreation 
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ber of L. S. Olympic Men’s Swimming Committee and ehief 
coordinator for Amateur Athletie Union Activities; Gunnar 
Peterson, viee-president, American Camping Association; 
Francis W . Sargent, executive director, Outdoor Recreation 
Resources Review Commission, Washington. D. C.; Helen 
Rowe, national associate director. Camp Fire Girls; Hazel 
P. \\ illiams, executive director, Altrusa International; Com¬ 
missioner Norman S. Marshall, national commander, Sal¬ 
vation Army; Mrs. Edmund J. Sullivan, civic chairman, 
Arehdioeese of Chicago; Dr. Kenneth W. Kindelsperger, 
executive officer, Syracuse l niversity Youth Development 
Center of the Ford Foundation; Rohert A. Montigney, na¬ 
tional coordinator for AAU Youth Activities; George E. 
Barnes, incoming president. United States Lawn Tennis As¬ 
sociation: and manv others. 

4 

m 

Visitors from Other Lands 

Representatives from the Cooperative Community Rec¬ 
reation Exchange Program—1959 included Abdul Razak 
bin Hitam, Malaya; Chew Keng Ban, Singapore; Siraj Ud- 
din Ahmed, Last Pakistan; Isaac Eitan, Israel; Taye Abate, 
Ethiopia: Karl-Martin Durhainmer, Germany; Dr. Klaas 
Rijsdorp, Netherlands; Alfredo Cruz Bolanos, Costa Riea; 
and Tomas Baltazar Gil, Venezuela. 

Also many friends from Canada were again with us. 

Additional Meetings 

Among meetings separate from, and in addition to, the 
Congress, were: The Fourth National Institute in Recreation 
Administration, with special advance registration, oeeurred 
simultaneously on Tuesday and Wednesday and was held 
in the Chicago Park District Administration Building ( for 
details see Personnel , Page 441). The National Conference 
of Extension Workers in Recreation held its own sessions 
Wednesday evening through Saturday morning. 

Separate business meetings of the American Recreation 
Soeiety were held all day Sunday, and Monday morning, 
and culminated in a meeting Tuesday afternoon and an ARS 
banquet on Tuesday evening. ( For ARS elections , see Page 


T he nature and function of the recreation per¬ 
formance are determined not by the amount 
of time to be filled up by ceaseless activity but by the 
need of the consumer, from both an individual and 
social point of view. If we assume with Ortega and 
others that a sense of insecurity is a by-product of 
modern modes of living, then it becomes clearly a 
function of the recreation movement to help people 
to recover that sense of personal worth and dignity 
that is the hallmark of the free man everywhere. 

It becomes also our purpose to broaden and extend 
the range of his interest and of his taste that he may 
find joy and happiness in the choice he makes for the 
use of his spare time. . . . The educator seeks to im¬ 
part the knowledge and skill necessary to a useful life, 
both as a citizen and as a producer. The recreationist 
seeks to impart knowledge and skill in the arts of lei¬ 
sure. Together they are tasks directed toward creating 
a way of life for men that will produce enduring per¬ 
sonal satisfaction and an active sense of community.— 
Homer C. Wadsworth, chairman, President's Ad¬ 
visory Committee on the Fitness of American Youth. 



Jay M. Ver Lee , left , superintendent of recreation , Oakland , 
California , receives ARS Fellow Award from hands of 
George lljelle y the veteran general manager of the recreation 
and park department in city of Los Angeles , California . 

438.) The Society presented its Fellow Award for distin¬ 
guished service to recreation to Dr. Edith Ball, New York 
l niversity; Oka T. Hester, director of parks and reereation, 
Greenshoro, North Carolina; and J. M. Ver Lee, superin¬ 
tendent of recreation, Oakland, California. Cited for special 
service were Clifford C. Bream, Jr., chief, recreation divi¬ 
sion, department of medieine and surgery, Veterans Admin¬ 
istration, Washington, D. C.; Col. Frank M. Davenport, 
USA (ret.) ; and Donald B. Dyer, superintendent, Milwau¬ 
kee department of municipal reereation and adult education. 
Charles B. Cranford, outgoing ARS president and Philadel¬ 
phia deputy commissioner of reereation, was given a special 
citation. 

A National Reereation Association National Advisory 
Council dinner was given by Mr. Prendergast, NRA execu¬ 
tive director, on Sunday at which Thomas W. Lantz, Ta¬ 
coma, W ashington, superintendent of public recreation, was 
appointed new chairman of the Council, succeeding Robert 
W. Crawford. A special meeting of NRA associates and rep¬ 
resentatives of affiliates, to discuss sueh national matters as 
the forthcoming White House Conferences on Children and 
Youth, and the Aging, the Outdoor Reereation Resources 
Review Commission, and the National Cultural Center was 
held on Sunday evening. 

Exhibits 

The commercial exhibit area was larger and more impres¬ 
sive this year than ever before, and the exhihits were lively 
and crowded. Among the many really fine displays was a 
five-by-five-foot seale model of the modern American play¬ 
ground included in this summer’s American National Ex¬ 
hibit in Moscow. Shown for the first time this year, too, 
was a full-size example of a “street zoo’’ cage. Designed 
to bring temporary displays of live animals to districts that 
do not have easy access to a zoo, these can also be used for 
outdoor displays of arts and crafts, nature exhibits, and 
others. The lighted eage lifts off the base and a transparent 
bubble dome replaces it. 

Sports fans found many exhihits of sports equipment: 
music lovers, dancers, and so on listened to the latest in 
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stereophonic records, Exotic games from many parts of the 
world vied with aluminum diving hoards. encyelo|>edias, 
sealed-beam lighting. Inhibitors were ever ready to demon¬ 


strate any or all of this equipment, which indicated the wide 
range of today’s recreation activities. 

Exhibitors not only contributed much to the Congress 
in the way of color and merchandise display hut actively 
participated in events of the week. Their acting as hosts 
at the “Let Acquainted Party” on the first evening is becom¬ 
ing a tradition. The turnout this year crowded the ballroom 


to the point where dancing had to be a matter of well-planned 
strategy—for a time at least. This year, too, expert instruc¬ 
tors from the manufacturers of arts and crafts supplies of¬ 
fered delegates expert help with the learning of new skills 
at the all-day arts-and-crafts workshop. 


Consultation and Hook Outer 

This area, humming with activity, consisted of the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association Rook Center, with its fasci¬ 
nating collection of hooks on all recreation subjects; the 
National Recreation Association Personnel Service and pop¬ 
ular Job Mart; the Recreation Magazine exhibit; the NRA 
Consultation Service and Insurance Information, and the 
American Recreation Society display. 

Recreationisls “Recreate” 

\\ ho says business does not mix with pleasure? The 
planned program of socializing for Congress delegates illus¬ 
trated leadership techniques and lively recreation interests 
from first to last. The Local Arrangements Committee, 
chaired by Vern Hernlund and Terry Rose of the Chicago 
Park District, spread out an array of entertainment for all. 

First, the Chicago Wives Committee helped delegates’ 
wives to select their own activities from a smorgasbord of 
suggestions. At a kafle klatscli on Monday, they made their 
individual choices. Among them “Don McNeill's Breakfast 
Club,” mentioned above, proved to be very popular, and 
shopping trips were, of course, on the agenda. 


Publicity 

Even though the Congress hit Chicago at the same time 
the White Sox won the pennant, press, radio, and television 
went all out to tell the Congress story. Not only did the 
Chicago papers devote a great deal of coverage to it, hut the 
Associated Press and United Press International put a lot 
of Congress material on the wires. Clippings are still rolling 
in from all parts of the country. 

Th ere was quite a bit of radio and television, too. Mr. 
Prendergast appeared on “At Random,” a popular Chicago 
television program. This late-evening show runs for three- 
and-a-quarter hours and is moderated by syndicated col¬ 
umnist Irv Kupcinet. Other members of that evening’s 
conversation panel were Dr. Preston Bradley, pastor of Chi¬ 
cago’s Peoples’ Church and founder of the Izaak \\ niton 
league; Bill Yeeck, Chicago White Sox president; Warren 
Brown, sports columnist; actress Carroll Baker, who received 
so much acclaim when she played Baby Doll; Tony Owen, 
producer of the “Donna Reed” television show; and come¬ 
dian Joey Adams. No topic was assigned to the group—it 



Dorothy M. /in ley, executive, USO Division, National 
Board ) WCA, New ) ork City , checks her program prior to 
chairing the master session on “Human Relations: You 
and ) oar Job. Management experts discussed principles . 

was a free-for-all discussion. We’re happy to report that al¬ 
most the whole lime was taken up with the problems of ex¬ 
panding leisure and what the field of recreation can and is 
doing about them. 

Mr. Wadsworth was interviewed for a full half hour over 
\\ BBM-1W Reports about the show were excellent. WNBQ 

NBC s Chicago TV station—brought its television equip¬ 
ment over to the Morrison for an interview with Mr. Pren¬ 
dergast about recreation in the future, lie also was inter¬ 
viewed on \\ MAQ radio. Air. W aller told listeners to 
WBBM’s “Town Crier” about recreation in atomic subma¬ 
rines. Jerry Pel ton, recreation director for the Alaskan Air 
Command, appeared on CBS-owned WBBM for the “Jone 
and Josh show and discussed recreation needs in Alaska. 

Helen M. Dauncey, NRA’s recreation specialist for women 
and girls, appeared on the “Martha Crane Show” on WLS, 
and Dr. Leonardo B. Garcia, medical director of the Mental 
Health Institute in Clariudu, Iowa, was interviewed for Len 
0 Connor s news show on \\ MAQ. (A prize-winning re¬ 
porter, Air. 0 Connor has written a revealing book on juven¬ 
ile delinquency in respect to the individual youngster rather 
than gangs. They Talked to a Stranger lias just been pub¬ 
lished by the St. Alartin’s Press.) Dr. Norman P. Aliller, 
associate professor of physical education at UCLA, was in- 


r p o be recreation, an activity must be a serious and 
JL absorbing freedom from necessity. Spontaneity 
is a good criterion. ... As we go into the period of 
adult leisure, people in recreation have a hard prob¬ 
lem, which is at the same time a great opportunity and 
a mission. It is to bring back into our lives, through 
recreation, the worthwhile, the communal, the grandly 
human. They arc lacking in the business and political 
world. . . . 

Besides this business of interesting activities and get¬ 
ting people to participate, there must he leaders who 
can propose, invent, discover objective activities that 
arc worthwhile, serious, important. In such activities, 
one does not need to cajole people to participate in 
them because they arc worthy of adults at leisure.— 
Dr. Paul Goodman, psychologist and author. 
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I irginia Mussulman, director , NRA 
Program Service , examines puppets 
exhibited by Chicago Park District. 


T\o WE NOT STAND to benefit in 
our thinking and planning 
about community recreation 
through involving the public and 
its representatives so as better to 
inform ourselves about the needs 
we profess to serve, to develop 
with broader citizen participation 
new programs designed to meet 
those needs, and to give the term 
“recreation” a fuller and richer 
connotation in its contribution to 
the human spirit. — George A. 
Ranney, Jr., president , Welfare 
Council of Metropolitan Chicago. 



Craft instructor Pert Thornton of 
the Chicago Park District operates 
grinding machine used in gemcraft. 


ter vie wed by telephone tape by CFL and Secretary Flem¬ 
ming’s address was broadcast over station WIND. Flliott 
Cohen, assistant to the director of NRA’s Consulting Service 
on Recreation for the III and Handicapped, and Doris Berry¬ 
man. recreation specialist for the Service’s Sheltered Work¬ 
shop Project, appeared on Jack Eigen’s WMAQ interview 
show. “Monitor,” NBC's network weekend radio show 
carried a statement by Elliott from coast to coast. Also 
scheduled for the Jack Eigen show were Jerry Pelton and 
NRA’s district representatives Charles Odcgaard and James 
Madison. Unfortunately time ran out and they never got a 
word in, edge- or otherwise. One of the most popular shows 
in Chicago, “Don McNeills’s Breakfast Club,” played host 
to the wives for three days. This was arranged by the Chi¬ 
cago Park District. 

Tuesday evening offered an excellent presentation of The 
Solid Gold Cadillac , by the Loyola Players of Chicago, di¬ 
rected by Ruth W. Schwartz. This had played to standing- 
room-only in the Theatre-by-the-Lake this summer. It 
showed delegates that a delightful production and good en¬ 
tertainment can be achieved by an amateur theater group. 

Separate drop-in parties, each dedicated to a different ac¬ 
tivity, were arranged by the Local Entertainment Committee 
for Wednesday night and were highly successful. They 
were led by experts who demonstrated skills and methods in 
folk singing, square dancing, and ballroom dancing—so 
delegates learned even as they played. The annual Congress 
Banquet, social highlight of the week, was held on Thursday 
evening. At this time, the NRA’s special award for National 
Service to Recreation was presented to Gaylord Donnelley, 
president of R. H. Donnelley Corporation, Chicago, by Mr. 
Prendergast. Mr. Donnelley has been active in the work of 
the Association for many years as well as in many Chicago 
civic enterprises. Good food and Dr. Goodman’s talk were 
followed by lively discussions of his speech in the corridors 
while tables were cleared, and then w r ith good music and 
dancing. 

The week’s closing session on Friday morning was fol¬ 
lowed by carefully planned and very interesting tours, one 


to the Wilson Sporting Goods manufacturing plant at River 
Grove, the other trip to Chicago recreation and park areas. 

New Thresholds 

Each national meeting of this sort points up new thinking, 
new directions, trends and plans, and becomes a threshold 
for new* experiences in many phases of the recreation job in 
the coming year. These new 7 experiences, in turn, lead to 
another even better Congress another year, for the stimulat¬ 
ing sort of exchange that helps leaders grow. Next year 
—September 26 through 30—the Shoreham Hotel in our 
national capitol, Washington, D. C., will offer a propitious 
setting for the exciting ambitious program already begin¬ 
ning to take shape in planners’ minds. Banqueting and 
dancing under gay lanterns and the stars on the Shoreham 
outdoor terrace, for instance, may prov e to be one of its de¬ 
lightful occasions, and there will be others. 

Four national committees, with some relation to recrea¬ 
tion. are located in Washington and are currently working 
with recreation representatives on plans for the immediate 
future. This Congress, therefore, will present a golden op¬ 
portunity to interpret the recreation field to these and to 
other federal government people and to outline its impor¬ 
tant role in the jet age. It looks as though some interesting 
national figures can be present at our meetings; so put on 
your thinking caps, and send your suggestions to our Con¬ 
gress secretary, Willard B. Stone, National Recreation As¬ 
sociation, Eight West Eighth Street, New York 11. ***-► 


P erhaps undue stress is being put on togetherness, 
because it is known from various studies that 
children often have great desires to be alone—to read 
or to pursue a personally important project. Or it may 
be they just want quietness and time for their own 
long thoughts. Hence parents need to realize that per¬ 
haps what they consider as the best recreation for their 
children may not be what the children need or want.— 
Mrs. Fred L. Keeler, vice-president, National Con¬ 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 
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Congress Cosponsored 

The 41st National Recreation Congress was cosponsored 
by the National Recreation Association and the American 
Recreation Society, with the cooperation of the Chicago 
Board of education, Chicago Bark District, Council for the 
Advancement of Hospital Recreation, Federation of National 
Professional Organizations for Recreation, Illinois Associa¬ 
tion of Park Districts, Illinois Recreation Association, and 
the Illinois State Health, Physical Education and Recreation 
Association. 

W c repeat below, for the benefit of newcomers to the field 


eisurh is not for loafing but for growing. . . . 
Recreation and education arc natural partners. 
Greatly increased leisure is one of the factors that will 
increase demands on education.— Dr. David D. Hen- 
rv. president . University of Illinois. 


of recreation and lay people who do not know the two or¬ 
ganizations, the joint statement of purpose drawn up by the 
National Recreation Association and the American Recrea¬ 
tion Society. Recreation is NRA’s official monthly publi¬ 
cation. 



Joint Membership Statement 
American Recreation Society 
National Recreation Association 


The National Recreation Association and the American 
Recreation Society are glad to subscribe to this joint state¬ 
ment of the primary purpose of both organizations and to 
join in urging all professional recreation workers to partici¬ 
pate in the activities of the Association and the Society as 
members of both. In this way effective, cooperative action 
can be developed for the advancement of the recreation 
movement and the recreation profession. 

The National Recreation Association is a national, vol¬ 
untary, civic organization through which professional and 
lay citizenship participation can unite to provide the many 
nationwide services in the recreation field which are essen¬ 


tial to the sound growth of recreation throughout the coun¬ 
try. 

The American Recreation Society is a national, volun¬ 
tary, professional fellowship organization concerned with 
the building of a strong professional group. Its program, 
directed to the profession, is designed to improve the qual¬ 
ity of professional leadership, and thus, the quality of rec¬ 
reation services and opportunities. 

To the professional recreation worker and to the indivi¬ 
dual planning to enter the field, membership in the Na¬ 
tional Recreation Association and the Amcrcian Recrea¬ 
tion Society is not a ease of “cither/or” but of identification 
with each and support of both. October, 1950 


LETTERS 

(Continued from Page 411) 

clone and I just haven’t noticed. While 
I was with a small community, I found 
very few sessions that actually applied 
to my situation in a community of 
15,000-40,000 people. . . . Maybe if the 
state presidents were contacted, as well 
as the NRA [district] representatives, 
this situation could he somewhat allevi¬ 
ated. 

I have now, as of last June, taken 
over the job of superintendent of parks 
and recreation for the city of Livonia. 
Livonia is the second largest city in 
Michigan in land area and soon will be 
in population. NRA’s Clarence Brewer 
is doing a yeoman’s job in assisting us 
in our growing pains. We couldn’t do 
without him. 

\V c arc in continuing need of new and 
more exciting ways of presenting pro¬ 
grams and facilities to the public. This, 
I feel, is where we in recreation are 
failing. That is in letting people know 
about our experiments and in not ex¬ 
perimenting enough to make new and 


more stimulating activities and facili¬ 
ties. 

I hope you don’t mind inc speaking 
my piece because the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association is our one bright light 
in solving many of these problems. 
Robert E. Girardin, Superintendent, 

Department of Parks and Recreation , 

Livonia. Michigan. 

Sirs: 

As I remember, a year ago at Atlantic 
City I felt that the commercial exhibit 
section of the Congress was not up to 
par, but this was certainly corrected at 
Chicago. I believe that yon probably 
had the most outstanding commercial 
exhibit setup that you have bad in the 
period that I have been attending Con¬ 
gresses. It seems to me that this is 
always of terrific importance and an 
important part of the Congress to every¬ 
one. Also, I felt that the closing session 
this time was perhaps the best I have 
ever attended. The three speakers of 
the morning all had something to say 


and said it well, and I am sure left every¬ 
one something to think about. Inciden¬ 
tally, in the matter of remarks concern¬ 
ing speakers, hut otherwise “apropos of 
nothing.” let me say that the banquet 
speaker was certainly “different”. . . . 

This year’s Institute on the Planning 
of Facilities was a fine one, well planned 
and well carried out. and I am very glad 
that I attended it. However I feel that 
the overall Chicago situation would 
have been of much more benefit to me. 
and probably to many others, had the 
time arrangement been somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. Valuable as the Institute is, to 
have it on Tuesday and Wednesday of 
the Congress more or less “tears the 
heart” out of the Congress for those 
attending. 

Kenneth Fowell, Director of Rec¬ 
reation , Department of Recreation of 
the Great Falls Public Schools and 
City of Great Falls , Montana, 

• Mr. Fawell writes the National Rec¬ 
reation Association a discriminating 
letter every year, after the Congress, 
giving his evaluations of it. These let¬ 
ters are always helpful.—Ed. 
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IS RECREATION DOINi 


Francis B. MeKeag 

O NLY A FEW years ago I was an active member of the 
recreation services in the Chicago Public Schools; 
and I can truthfully say that my experiences in rec¬ 
reation have developed within me a deep sense of respect 
for the many fine accomplishments that recreation can pro¬ 
vide for people. Literally, I have seen people “come alive” 
from utter dormancy and eventual decay. 

As I change hats now from the field of recreation to edu¬ 
cation, I see nothing but startling similarities in the basic 
objectives in each field. Education and its common ally, 
recreation, present a common front in meeting the greatest 
challenge that has ever faced any professional or lay group, 
that of providing the tools and developing the skills inherent 
in learning as well motivating desirable traits in the devel¬ 
opment of personality and character. This is a large order 
in a period when everything remains stable and the require¬ 
ments normal. Today, with the complexities of life, the sit¬ 
uation in regard to the schools and recreation grows in¬ 
creasingly more difficult. Such challenges call for men and 
women equipped with courage, wisdom, foresight, and dedi¬ 
cation to minister to the needs of the present while planning 
for the unforeseen future at one and the same time. Truly, 
these professions stand out as symbols of dedicated service. 

We are all conscious of the many challenges that have 
been directed at education during the past few' years. Par¬ 
ents and citizens who otherwise had remained more or less 
apathetic and complacent suddenly became aroused and 
somewhat indignant, stating that the ills of the world were 
the result of the failure of the educational system. Such a 
practice is not new—it is an old story that during periods 
of unrest and instability we blame the schools for our com¬ 
mon plight. In like manner, we blame recreation for any 
and all problems stemming from teen-age behavior. 

Although the educator recognizes the state of panic in 
many citizens and the outright injustice of many of the 
charges, he has accepted the situation as one requiring eval¬ 
uation and study. I refer to the Rockefeller, Kickover, and 
Conaut studies. As a result of this soul-searching, many 
changes have been made in the existing pattern as a means 
of strengthening the program and providing greater op¬ 
portunities to the youth of the nation in a period of great 
change. Would it be inappropriate to suggest that a Con- 
ant-type objective study be made of recreation to point up 
the strengths and weaknesses of this important community 
service? 

To understand fully the concerns of the educator and his 

Mr. McKeag is assistant to the general superintendent of 
schools , Chicago Board of Education, and a former director 
of the social center program of the Chicago public schools . 


reasons for requesting community help and support, we 
should he mindful of the following: 

1. The tremendous surge in enrollment throughout the 
country. In Chicago alone we grow an average of fourteen 
to fifteen thousand new r students each year. Do increased 
numbers of pupils have any implications for the recreation 
profession? 

2. Increased enrollment means additional teachers. 

3. Increased enrollment requires more facilities. 

4. Among the many thousands of new enrollees is a large 
percentage of newcomers who speak a foreign tongue and 
are culturally handicapped in many ways. 

5. In-iuigration is reflected in phenomenal readjustment 
of persons within a city. 

6. Curriculum revisions are currently going forward in 
all subject areas w ith more specific stress on science, mathe¬ 
matics, and English, as well as the introduction of a foreign 
language at the elementary school level. 

Our goal is to motivate and inspire every child to his 
greatest possible potential. We believe that inspiration is 
provided with better classrooms, better teachers, and that 
a more dynamic curriculum will lead to aspirations. 

I)r. Benjamin C. Willis, general superintendent of schools 
in Chicago, and members of the board of education staff 
have been conducting grass-roots budget hearings for the 
year 1960 throughout the eighteen districts that comprise 
the Chicago public schools. This is but one of the many 
innovations he has introduced to obtain the sentiment of 
parents and citizens on the functioning of the program of 
education in Chicago. 

Some of the comments that have been repeated w ith great 
frequency by parents and citizens are: 

1. Greater utilization should be made of the school facili¬ 
ties to provide educational, social, and cultural experiences 
for children, youth, and adults. The school is the logical 
center of community life. It has an auditorium, gymnasi¬ 
um. library, shops, social rooms, and so on, to serve the com¬ 
munity. It can draw all persons regardless of racial, ethnic, 
or religious background into a common experience of com¬ 
munity enrichment. A recreation program in a school build¬ 
ing presents the maximum in terms of flexibility, in that it 
can be established with little or no expense for capital im¬ 
provements and can be terminated with no loss to the com¬ 
munity whenever this service is no longer needed. 

2. Parents further requested improved facilities in the 
play area adjacent to the school to enable youngsters to have 
wholesome play experiences without being endangered by 
the hazards of streets and alleys. As evidence of the plan¬ 
ning of one large city, in attempting to meet its responsibility 
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to the community, the Chicago public schools have, in the 
past six years: 

• established the Lighted Sehoolhouse program in some 
one hundred schools throughout the eity. This program 
added to the playground development that has existed in 
Chicago for more than thirty years serves more than two 
hundred of the four hundred and fifty public schools. 

• Developed the school-park plan in approximately twenty 
locations with the Chicago Park District, acquiring a large 
acreage that was developed for recreation purposes, the 
school system providing facilities within the school building 
to serve as the fieldhouse. This arrangement has been mu¬ 
tually helpful to both agencies as well as having resulted in 
more services at less cost for citizens throughout the city. 

• The school hoard is committed to a ten-year, five-million* 
dollar program of playyard improvement. 

• A study is currently being developed to find ways and 
means of opening school buildings in late afternoons and 
evenings for community use of teen-agers and adults at less 
cost than now. Cooperative programs have been developed 
with group-work agencies to supplement the efforts of the 
social center staff in providing specialized services in a few 
communities. 

Recreation is in a positive position to give direct aid to 
the schools in several of its most pressing problem areas, 
specifically: 

• Acceptance of the newcomers. 

• Curbing high percentage of high school “dropouts/' 

The spirit of play is inherent in all persons regardless 

of age or background. The many children who are cast into 
our midst as newcomers present a variety of problems stem¬ 
ming from language barriers, customs, mores, and fears. 
Although these youngsters are in dire need of help, they 
find it very difficult to make friends and, all too often, re¬ 
frain from attending recreation agencies because they are 
afraid. Recreation leaders can be of inestimable assistance 
if they make a positive effort to acquaint these children with 
the recreation facilities and the program. 

Approximately half of the young people who enter high 
school drop out before graduation. This situation is identi¬ 
cal in most of the large cosmopolitan cities in the Tinted 
States. These young people, when they leave school, have 
few if any skills with which to compete in our increasingly 
technical economy and, without a high-school education, 
face the inevitable closed doors for occupational opportuni¬ 
ties in any but the most menial and low-paid jobs. The sad 
commentary for this group is that without gainful employ¬ 
ment they become easy prey for teen gangs and subsequent 
acts of vandalism and eventual delinquency and crime. 


"Thrice blessed are those ivho in making 
a living shall find time and ways to live a life, 
for only one is given to each of ns 
here and hereafter ” 


It is my judgment, after having listened to the pleas of 
literally hundreds of people desiring to drop out of high 
school before graduation, that most of the reasons given 
were covers for a failure to adjust socially or the feeling of 
not “belonging.” 1 cannot overemphasize the importance 
of social adjustment and this type of acceptance by his peers 
to the young adolescent. 

While serving as a high-school administrator I was also 
involved as a director of a youth center in the community, 
sponsored by the local Kiwauis Club. It was in this situa¬ 
tion that I learned a most important attribute of recreation; 
namely, that it is couched in an informal atmosphere. 
Young people attend the recreation agency not hy compul¬ 
sion but voluntarily, motivated by jiersonal desire. The 
youth center afforded me an opportunity, through this in¬ 
formal atmosphere, to talk to many young people about their 
problems. Frankly, 1 was better able to solve more of the 
personal problems of students of the high school while in 
the youth center than 1 was behind my desk at the school. 

It would be my very sincere hope that recreation leaders 
would realize the tremendous advantage they have in meet¬ 
ing young people on this informal basis. If an attitude of 
mutual confidence can be established, the recreation leader 
can in many instances become the most powerful influence 
in the life of the individual, livery recreation leader should 
have some professional training in this very important field 
of guidance and counseling in solving personal problems. 
Teaching recreation is most important but it does not super¬ 
sede the personal relationship. 

In the depressed areas, where population density is great, 
the problems of the recreation leader are magnified and 
multiplied, in addition to sheer numbers, he must coj>e with 
the problems of transiency; broken homes; working moth¬ 
ers; substandards in housing, health, and diet; moral is¬ 
sues; and a total lack of adult supervision. However, it 
should be remembered that out of circumstances of this kind 
many young people rise to become fine citizens and our 
greatest Americans. It is for some teacher, recreation lead¬ 
er, clergyman, or other interested person to influence the 
life in such a manner as to bring to fruition the seeds of 
greatness that lie dormant in all individuals. 

We admit to some extent that our society has witnessed 

some loss of influence of the home and church in our society. 

Instead we have deplored the rise in influence of the street 

corner. Yes, the evils of the street corner have, in many in- 

* 

stances, become more powerful than the combined influence 
of the home, school, and church. All of these agencies should 
work toward the combined goal of re-estahlishing the influ¬ 
ence and leadership of the home. 
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RECREATION GOALS 
IN A PSYCHIATRIC 
HOSPITAL 

Lois Falls Timmins, Ed.D. 


A i.l hospitals, and certainly psy¬ 
chiatric hospitals, whether fed¬ 
eral, state, or private, have certain 
elements in common. All deal with in¬ 
dividuals who are atypical in some as¬ 
pect of their functioning. All arc fun¬ 
damentally for the purpose of restoring 
the health of the patient. All must, there¬ 
fore, have an orientation primarily and 
principally medical. 

Despite their similarities, each hospi¬ 
tal has its own particular philosophy, 
its own problems of finance, its own 
unique staff, and develops a program 
suitable for meeting the needs of its par¬ 
ticular clientele. The goals of a rec¬ 
reational therapy program, therefore, 
must be integrated with the overall 
treatment philosophy of the hospital, 
and, in this instance, will be described 
in terms of our own particular hospital 
setting. 

The Setting 

Tiinberlawn Sanitarium in Dallas, 
Texas, is a 106-bed, private psychiatric 
hospital, owned and operated by its staff 
of psychiatrists. Facilities arc available 
for treatment of all types of emotional 
illnesses, exclusive of narcotic addic¬ 
tion. The treatment staff consists of 
eight senior psychiatrists; three resi¬ 
dent psychiatrists; three externes; grad¬ 
uate nurses, vocational nurses, and 
aides; two clinical psychologists; a so¬ 
cial worker; an occupational therapist; 
and a recreational therapist. 

Only patients for whom the active 
treatment program will be beneficial are 

Dr. Timmins is director of recreational 
therapy at Timber lawn Sanitarium for 
Nervous and Mental Diseases , Dallas . 


kept at Tiinberlawn. If a patient cannot 
be helped, he is sent home. Patients 
requiring a longer period of care are 
transferred to state or Veterans Admin¬ 
istration hospitals, or are sent to nurs¬ 
ing homes for custodial care. 

Tiinberlawn is a closed-type hospital; 
outside doors to patients’ living areas 
are locked. However, even patients on 
disturbed divisions are free during the 
day to move from their rooms into the 
lounge areas, and at specified limes may 
walk or play in the patio. As a patient’s 
social behavior becomes more accept¬ 
able, he is transferred to convalescent 
divisions of the hospital where there are 
fewer restrictions, greater freedom to 
move about hospital grounds, and a 
more complete recreation program. 

Facilities for recreation include a 
well-apportioned and moderately sized 
lounge; an outdoor enclosed patio for 
disturbed patients; a large recreation 
area with horseshoe, croquet, shuffle- 
board, and volleyball areas; and an out¬ 
door swimming pool with cabana and 
barbecue pit. In this hospital setting, 
some general goals of our recreational 
therapy program have been developed 
through cooperation between the recre¬ 
ational therapist and each patient’s 
doctor. 

Goals of the Program 

1. To assist the patient in his adjust¬ 
ment to confinement . W hen a patient 
is admitted, it may be the first time in 
his life he has been with people in a sit¬ 
uation where there is no escape. It may 
be the first time he has been wholly and 
utterly dependent upon the goodness of 
other people—a goodness he fundamen¬ 


tally doubts at the moment. He is sud¬ 
denly separated from everyone he has 
ever known, and may be quite con¬ 
vinced he will never see any member of 
his family or any of his friends again. 
'’Here 1 am, locked up like a criminal 
with a bunch of nuts,” he says to him¬ 
self. While there are a few patients who 
relax within the womblike security of 
hospital walls, most patients either re¬ 
sent or are afraid of being dependent 
upon others. 

For this reason, endless devices and 
attitudes are utilized to create an atmos¬ 
phere of warmth and friendliness inside 
the hospital, behind the locked doors. 

Through recreational therapy, this 
warmth is stimulated in many ways. 
One way is to call each patient by his 
name. A name is the device mankind 
has developed for identifying the 
uniqueness of each person. Our name is 
one of our attributes that makes us feel 
like an important individual, like a per¬ 
son worthy of being loved. It is aston¬ 
ishing how patients manage to sit for 
two or three weeks and never know the 
names of people sitting next to them. 
Teaching people each other’s names is 
one of the specific functions of recrea¬ 
tion. If we know someone’s name it is 
easier to be friendly. 

A personal interest is shown in each 
patient by answering his many ques¬ 
tions. During recreation activities there 
are many opportunities to talk with a 
patient about his family, to look at the 
pictures of his children, and to listen 
attentively to whatever he may have to 
say. W armth is also created by respon¬ 
siveness to humor. Patients in psychia¬ 
tric hospitals frequently have a height- 
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rued sense of humor. It is therapeutic 
to laugh, especially since emotional ill¬ 
nesses have enough gruesome asj>ects 
without taking everything too seriously. 
We laugh a great deal. We laugh about 
everything, about ourselves, our treat¬ 
ments. Twice a week we broadcast a 
dise-joekey show planned and written 
by the patients. Tbe hospital patient 
newspaper is entitled the I hippy Valley 
Sjxirk —“All the fits that are news to 
print.” 

2. To assist patients in better reality 
testing. A frequent characteristic of 
major mental illnesses is a withdrawal 
from, and distortion of, reality. Patients 
may experience delusions, hallucina¬ 
tions, and periods of extreme confusion. 
Our program offers such individuals 
many concrete reality experiences. Real 
games are played with real balls, real 
bats, real rules, and a real score. There 
are real teams, taking real turns, win¬ 
ning or being defeated. We are making 
observations regarding the impact of 
specific “reality forcing” activities, such 
as picture quizzes on transportation, 
recreation activities, license plates, liv¬ 
ing people, foods, and animals. A spe¬ 
cial quiz on “abstractions” has been de¬ 
signed to challenge the preoccupation 
with detail typical of the patient with 

I a schizophrenic reaction. 

In conversations with patients, the 
recreational therapist also represents 
reality. “We will square danee tonight 
at 6:30.” When a patient gets too far 
out in left field, we try to bring him 
back. For example, when he says, “Oh, 
isn’t it nice to have someone here from 
the Red Cross tonight,” the therapist 
says, “I am not from the Red Cross. I 
work here at Timberlawn.” When a pa¬ 
tient puts paste on her face, the therapist 
may say, “This is paste. We will use 
ic to paste this colored paper onto the 
white paj>er.” This is reality. 

3. To build sell-esteem. Most of the 
patients in our hospital lack self-esteem: 
they do not feel that they are of mueh 
account as human beings. They feel in¬ 
adequate, incapable, unintelligent, un- 
nicc. We make an attempt to structure 
all activities so patients w ill have an op¬ 
portunity to learn to approve of them¬ 
selves, to be successful, to gain self-es¬ 
teem. A patient from a ranch in north 
Texas, recently told us, “When I came 
to Timberlawn, I thought I wasn’t mueh. 


Through all these socials you organize, 

I figger I’m no smaller than the rest. 
I’m just like all the others.” 

In working with patients in a psy¬ 
chiatric hospital, we try to be jieople 
worthy of trust. If we tell a patient we 
will do something for him or w ith him, 
we make a point of carrying it out to the 
best of our ability. For that particular 
patient at that one particular moment 
in lime, the recreational therapist may 
represent all humanity. The patient 
tests the therapist. He says to himself, 
“If she disappoints me, I can’t trust any¬ 
body/' A person who cannot trust any¬ 
body cannot develop self-esteem. 

Each patient must be helped to be¬ 
lieve he has the capacity to recover. 
Th is belief is also part of self-esteem. 
Most patients do recover. Despite the 
biller fact that all do not recover, the 
recreational therapist must continue to 
believe in the potential for getting well. 

4. To provide opportunities for ex¬ 
pression oj hostility , Almost all patients 
in our hospital are people who are an¬ 
gry with other people. Therefore, spe¬ 
cial games allow' patients to express this 
hostility. One game has been devised 
that consists of throwing bean bags at 
effigies of a man and a woman. The pa¬ 
tient has to choose which figure he is 
going to hit. He earns points if he hits 
the one he chooses. He forfeits points 
if he hits the wrong one. One patient, 
who had been an expert pitcher on a 
ball team only a few” years ago, was to¬ 
tally unable to hit the woman he said 
he was going to hit. He missed the wo¬ 
man by about three feet every time, but 
knocked down the man with unfailing 
regularity. 

Another game, “Funnel Ball,” is a 
team game played in the restricted areas 
of the disturbed-division lounges. Wild 
and raucous, it involves a great deal of 
pushing, shoving, and clattering, and 
was so designed deliberately. There arc 
aggressive aspects to many other recre¬ 
ation activities that may be augmented 
through particular approaches in organ¬ 
ization and leadership. 


Nothing can be really taught which is 
not lived. Wisdom is never an iso¬ 
lated theory , 611 / knowledge applied 
and utilized .— Frederick Mayer, 
PhD, in Education for Creative Liv¬ 
ing (Whittier Books). 


Often n staff member serves as a tar¬ 
get for verbal aggression. We become 
human dart boards, with poisoned darts 
flying thick and fast in our direction. 
In these instances, we try not to suggest 
to the patient he has said something 
wrong. In other eases, we may delil>er- 
ntely try to reflect feelings patients ob- 
v iou«dy have but are unable to verbalize. 
We may sa\ to a patient, “You look ter¬ 
ribly mad today/’ And she’ll sav, “You 
bet I am. I’m really going to get even 
with that doetor if I ean ever get him to 
stand still long enough to ealch him.” 

5. To prepare the \yaticnt for his re¬ 
turn to society. It is one of our goals to 
help in the preparation of the patient 
for his return to gainful occupation and 
social acceptability in community life. 
The recreational therapy program serves 
as a liaison in several ways. We try' to 
teach patients leisure interests and skills 
that will carry over to the “outside.” 
At various times, we have had lessons 
in eheekers, chess, bridge, poker, social 
dancing, and swimming. 

We try to help the patient learn to 
place his focus on other people instead 
of on himself. Those who are convalesc¬ 
ing are given many positions of leader¬ 
ship with their own peer group, and they 
assist with the activities on the more dis¬ 
turbed divisions. Further, at division 
meetings, individuals are elected to 
carry out various roles in recreation 
leadership. By fulfilling these roles, pa¬ 
tients learn to assume responsibility, to 
take the consequences of their own ac¬ 
tions, and not to be afraid that others 
will reject or disapprove of them. 

Recreational therapy helps patients 
to look back 011 tbeir hospitalization— 
to get a vista of the road they have trav¬ 
eled, and to appreciate their own ca¬ 
pacities for improved living. One pa¬ 
tient said. “When I first came here, the 
doctor told 111 c I was withdrawn. I did 
not understand what being withdrawn 
meaut until I got into these social ac¬ 
tivities. Now I know what I have to 
learn to be when I get out.” 

In the last analysis, activities and 
program are the modality, but the basic 
emphasis in recreational therapy must 
be on being , not on doing. Our funda¬ 
mental goal is to give each patient an 
opportunity to mature, to grow to his 
full stature, to become the person he is 
capable of being, ^ 
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CREATIVE 

ACTIVITIES 

IN 

AN 

INSTITUTION 



Snow tempts the creative person out of doors, offers new medium for 
experimentation. The white su an was entry in snow-sculpture contest. 


Waller E. Damon 

T HE winter, WITH its early dark¬ 
ness, cold damp weather, and un- 
lightcd athletic fields, necessi¬ 
tates an active indoor program for the 
leisure hours of our boys at the State 
Agricultural and Industrial School for 
delinquent boys, a few miles from Roch¬ 
ester, New York. 

Crafts seem to be one successful an¬ 
swer for these hours. Many of these 
boys have previously learned some craft 
fundamentals in vocational schools, set¬ 
tlement houses, boys’ clubs, private 
agencies, or other institutions. Al¬ 
though those with actual craft skills con¬ 
stitute a minority, they help us to arouse 
an interest in others and are cooperative 
in helping to teach crafts to less skilled 
boys. 

At the beginning of the season, ap¬ 
proximately twenty-five percent of them 
are interested in, or at least curious 
enough about, some hobby to “give it 
a try.*’ As time goes by and more and 

Mr. Damon is supervisor of recreation 
at the State Agricultural and Industrial 
School in Industry , New York. (See his 
article “Camping Therapy for Delin¬ 
quents” Recreation, March 1959.) 


different craft materials are made avail¬ 
able, others become intrigued. In many 
instances an entire cottage group will 
participate from October through April. 

Two-fifths of the monies in our rec¬ 
reation fund and approximately one- 
fourth of the recreation supervisor’s 
time are devoted to this program, con¬ 
ducted in the cottage area. To some, it 
may appear that there is too much devo¬ 
tion to this one activity. 

Although the best scores on our boy’s 
mental tests show that eighty-five per¬ 
cent fall in the average, or better, range 
of intelligence, most suffer rather severe 
educational retardation. Reading level 
falls around the sixth grade, arithmetic 
around the fifth, and the boys who have 
not progressed satisfactorily in school 
find satisfaction and a means of achiev¬ 
ing recognition through their crafts— 
and crafts therefore become important. 

Teaching, Crafts. For the past ten 
years we have had exce'lent classes 
taught by outside teachers, and for three 
years Frank Staples, long-time craft spe¬ 
cialist on the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation staff, spent the greater part of 
a week with us. He worked directly with 
the boys in the evenings and spent his 


afternoons with the men who supervise 
these cottages. A member of the staff 
of the Memorial Art Gallery has also 
been teaching the supervisors. Other¬ 
wise, on alternate years, the supervisor 
of recreation and others on the staff 
skilled in special crafts, serve as 
teachers. 

Some of the crafts taught are: leather 
carving and assembling large projects, 
such as ladies’ handbags, wallets and 
other saleable items; wood projects: 
aluminum etching; copper and alumi¬ 
num foil tooling; simple weaving on 
hand looms and by hand; scrapcraft 
square-knot tying; basketry; model- 
boat and plane building; bead work; 
woodcarving; and statuary plaster. 

Draw ing is taught in the school. Art 
materials needed in the cottages are sup¬ 
plied by the recreation office. Manual 
arts are taught in two general shops 
and in the machine, hakery, tailor, weld¬ 
ing, carpenter, and print shops. Skills 
learned in these shops are often of such 
nature that the boys can, by getting nec¬ 
essary materials from the recreation of- 
¥ 

fiee, make similar projects in their cot¬ 
tages. 

Snow r sculpturing contests were intro- 
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Making something is not mandatory , hut strange animals take shape 
in winter twilight. Indoor crafts are taught as leisure-time activity. 


duced with moderate success and have 
grown extensively. The winners are 
taken to movies in a neighboring town 
as an added incentive to enter this cre¬ 
ative competition. 

Kaeh of the cottages for the hoys is 
a home, complete with kitchen, dining, 
and day room on the main floor and 
dormitory and clothing room on the top 
level. The basement serves as the hobby 
work area. \\ ith the exception of the 
three junior cottages, all have power 
jig saws, and basic carpenter tools for 
woodworking. These tools, as well as 
others needed for various crafts, are 
stored with supplies in a small room or 
closet. A workbench, small tables, and 
even Ping-pong tables are brought into 
use during hobby time. 

Making something in crafts is not a 
mandatory part of the program. All 
hoys are welcome to participate. Those 
not interested arc permitted to read, lis¬ 
ten to radios, write letters, or in some 
way keep themselves busy while under 
supervision. 

Whenever a new' craft is introduced, 
the number of boys learning is governed 
by the work space and materials avail¬ 
able and the number interested. Work¬ 
ing w ith more than six at a time is cum¬ 
bersome and often wasteful of materials 
and man-hours. When many boys are 
interested, the supervisor teaches small 
groups, and these in turn become teach¬ 
ers for the others. 

The first complete weekend of each 
month is “Visiting Weekend.” when 
parents and relatives are |)ermitted to 


visit and spend a few hours with the 
boys. For the past ten years the first 
weekend in May has been Hobby Show' 
Weekeud. The exhibits, which include 
hooths set up in the assembly hall by 
all the cottages, the vocational shops, 
the academic school, and the Hoy Scouts 
lodge, are open to the public for three 
days. Hundreds of people visit at that 
time and the exhibits have attracted 
close to a thousand people. The boys 
who have been the main contributors 
to this program throughout the winter 
act as guides. 

On the Thursday prior to the open¬ 
ing, members of the Rochester Rotary 
Club spend from three to four hours 
judging exhibits. Winners are taken to 


the movies and dinners, the grand win¬ 
ners to a day of fun at an amusement 
park or on an airplane ride. In all, there 
are over one hundred winners of the 
four prizes in the various categories. 

Crafts are taught and encouraged, to 
give the boy something constructive to 
do during his leisure hours in the cot¬ 
tages. Then, too, crafts, such as snow 
sculpturing during the winter months, 
encourage creativeness and wholesome 
outdoor exercise. Without this incen¬ 
tive all too many hours would be sjicnt 
indoors. Naturally the cottage displays 
are not all equal in attractiveness, but 
any boy who has something in the show' 
is proud and anxious to show what he 
has made. 


The normal boy, being a primitive animal, takes to competition and battle. 
In the days before our civilization became so perfect, he matched his wits with 
the birds and the bees and the fish. He is today separated from Mother Earth 
and all her works, except the weather. The outlet of curiosity in exploring the 
streams and the fields is closed to him. The mysteries of the birds and the bees 
and fish are denied. He cannot even sec all of the sky at one time. 

This pavement boy, in fact, has a life of stairs, light switches, alleys, fire 
escapes, bells, and cobblestones, and a chance to get run over by a truck. 
Inasmuch as he cannot contend with nature, he is likely to take on contention 
with a policeman.— Herbert Hoover. 
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Sharing some of the secrets 
of building a doll show into 
a star attraction . . . 


t 



O n. those Texas dolls! No, we 
speak not of the heautiful live 
kind in the June-nioon songs, 
but of the infinite variety exhibited by 
owners, young and old, at recreation 
department doll shows jammed by rec¬ 
ord crowds of spectators. “Our annual 
doll show is one of the most enthusiasti¬ 
cally received projects of the depart¬ 
ment, usually attended by thousands of 
persons from the very young to the very 
old,” reports Bernard Davis, director of 
the Galveston Parks and Recreation De¬ 
partment. Texas City and Corpus Chris- 
ti likewise report similar acclaim for 
their shows, as do recreation depart¬ 
ments in other parts of Texas. This is 
true, too, in many other parts of the 
country. With genuine effort and good 
promotion, doll shows can become a 
major special event. 

In Galveston, Christmas dolls are 
taken to a doll-show party in February, 
while they are still new and fresh for 
entry. One of the big attractions at Gal¬ 
veston is exhibitions of noncompeting 
collections of rare and unusual dolls, 
including doll furniture and doll houses. 
There were 773 entries in Galveston’s 
last doll show. 

For recreation leaders interested in 
planning such an event, here is the gen¬ 
eral setup, as outlined by Dubba Doo¬ 
ley, Texas City director of recreation 


and former recreation director in Gal¬ 
veston: There is no registration or ad¬ 
mission fee. The event is open to the 
public—boys, girls and adults—of all 
ages. A panel of judges awards prize 
ribbons to the winners of first, second, 
and third places in each of the categor¬ 
ies in which dolls are registered. Divi¬ 
sions or classifications can be: largest, 
smallest, oldest, most unique, character, 
bride, rag, boy, animal, twin, family, 
European, Oriental, and miscellaneous 
foreign. 

Publicity, on which the success of 
the show greatly depends, is via local 
newspapers, radio and television sta¬ 
tions. Posters are also placed in schools 
and recreation centers, and announce¬ 
ments made in the schools. 

Dolls arc brought in for registration 
two or three days in advance. Forms 
are filled out in duplicate and a number 
attached to each doll. This number cor¬ 
responds with the number on the regis¬ 
tration form. There is no limit to the 
number of dolls one person may enter. 
(One registration form is used for each 
registrant, regardless of the number of 
dolls entered). The number of dolls one 
person enters in each category is writ¬ 
ten in beside the respective category 
on the registration form, and the total 
number of all dolls entered by each is 
shown on the entry form. The original 
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registration form is retained by the rec¬ 
reation department, the duplicate given 
to registrant. 

Display tables should be set up the 
day before the registration, with signs 
showing categories of dolls. As dolls 
are brought in and immediately regis¬ 
tered, those assisting with the registra¬ 
tion plaee their entries on the proper 
tables. All who have doll stands are re¬ 
quested to bring them, but the stands 
are not a contest entrance requirement. 

Three judges named several weeks 
prior to the date of the show, award the 
ribbons on the morning before the open¬ 
ing of the show. If experts are not avail¬ 
able, attempts should be made to pro¬ 
cure j>crsons who have a keen interest 
in and some knowledge of dolls. In or¬ 
der that the judging may be impartial, 
names of owners do not appear on or 
near the dolls nor are registration forms 
shown the judges. The ribbon awards 
are pinned on the winning dolls by the 
judges immediately after judging; and 
the owners’ names are later determined 
by means of the dolls’ numbers. A pre¬ 
pared form is given to the judges to fill 
in, and space is provided for registrant 
or owner’s name, to be written in later 
and given to the press for publicity. 


The tables on which the dolls are ex¬ 
hibited are roped off, and carry signs 
of *'l)o Not Touch,” Displays often in¬ 
clude very valuable dolls, and doll 
shows should therefore be held in a 
building or eenter where a watchman 
is on duty day and night. Insurance 
ean be an added protection to the eity. 

Entrance to a show is made by one 
door and exit by another. While the 
show is in progress, employees of the 
recreation department are stationed be¬ 
hind the ropes between the tables to see 
that no one touches any entry'. 

Immediately after the event, entries 
are returned to owners who turn in the 
duplicate registration form or entry 
slip. Reereation employees are sta¬ 
tioned at the various tables to see that 
owners receive their dolls. This process 
is simplified by the corresponding num¬ 
bers on the dolls and the registration 
forms. An employee stationed at the 
exit door picks up the duplicate regis¬ 
tration form after all dolls entered there¬ 
on have been returned and eheeked off. 
Any remaining dolls should he picked 
up on the next work day, if possible. 

Neta Blaek, program director in Tex¬ 
as City, reports that “volunteers from 
the Girl Scouts help with registration 


and during the show by staying inside 
the ropod-off area, which insures safety 
of dolls from admirers who like to 
touch.” At the last show’ in Texas City 
an exhibit demonstrated the therapeutic 
values of gardening with approximately 
thirty dolls depicting various aspects. 
In addition, the show included a private 
collection of rare foreign dolls and sev¬ 
eral historical collections of handmade, 
old, and unique types of dolls. Among 
the sj>eetators were a surprising number 
of men who viewed and commented fa¬ 
vorably on the displays. 

For the 1957 Corpus Christi doll 
show staff member Frank Olstowski 
transformed the exposition hall into a 
niagie forest and over twenty thousand 
viewed the show' over a four-day period. 
Special events included free puppet 
shows by Junior league pup|>etecrs. 
and “imported” exhibits such as egg¬ 
shell dolls made hy a young polio vie- 
tim of Ashtabula, Ohio. He had taken 
np the doll hobby to regain strength in 
his fingers and hands. 

These Texas shows are not haphaz¬ 
ard, tlirow ? ii'-together affairs but planned 
productions that have become a major 
event in their communities, 



RET1RINQ 


Harold Van Arsdale 


H arold S. Van Arsdale, district 
representative of the National Rec¬ 
reation Association, retires as of Feb¬ 
ruary 1, 1959. Mr. Van Arsdale, famil¬ 
iar figure in the Southwest, has served 
two great movements during the years 
of his professional career—the national 
YMCA and the National Recreation As¬ 
sociation. lie has represented the As¬ 
sociation in its Southwest District* 
«inec 1913. 

Following his graduation from 
Springfield College, Massachusetts, Mr. 
\ an Arsdale taught school in Pennsyl¬ 


* Arkansas, Ix)tif«iana. New Mexico, Okla¬ 
homa, Texas. 


vania. His first experience in commu¬ 
nity recreation was as a director of 
physical education and reereation in 
Rockville Centre, New York. For twen¬ 
ty years he w'as physical education di¬ 
rector of the YMCA in Elizabeth, New* 
Jersey, and for fifteen years served as a 
member of the recreation board there. 

Appreciation of liis many services 
and guidance has recently been express¬ 
ed in a series of dinners and citations 
throughout the Southwest, chief among 
them being an appointment, hy the gov¬ 
ernor of Oklahoma, as honorary colonel 
of the governor’s staff, in a gesture of 
“special trust and confidence in the abil¬ 
ity and integrity of Harold S. Van Ars¬ 


dale,” and a life membership in the 
Oklahoma Recreation Society. In Tex¬ 
as, the city of El Paso honored him with 
the title of “conquistador,” as a token of 
affection and esteem, while San Antonio 
appointed him to the office of “alealdc” 
♦ mayor to you) of that beautiful city, 
lie is also a life member of the Texas 

Reereation Society and received a 

* 

plaque citing bis “outstanding service” 
from the Louisiana Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 

Many of “Mr. Van's” valuable contri¬ 
butions have been in the special surveys 
and evaluations lie has made of recrea¬ 
tion needs and resources in the commu¬ 
nities of that part of the country, and 
in the advice and counsel based on ex¬ 
perience that be has been able to give 
where needed, lie will be sorely missed 
by scores of colleagues and friends, not 
only in the Southwest district but else- 
where throughout the country. Best 
wishes to yon, Van! # 
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SIX NEW GAMES FOR CHRISTMAS 


Lola Sadlo, Sketches by Ernest J. Velardi, Jr. 


Here are six new Christmas games created by the author 
from fancy, need , thrift, imagination , nostalgia, curiosity, 
and sheer desire. They can be played by those of all ages — 
from intermediate elementary grades through “ keen-agers.” 


Decorate the Christmas Tree 

Created: When the author was return¬ 
ing from a national convention and 
saw an inebriated, bald-pated, rosy- 
complexioned individual standing on 
a train platform. A red vest added to 
an effect that made him appear some¬ 
what like a Christmas tree. 

Number of Players: Any number. 
Formation: Teams play in scattered 
positions on the game area. 

Materials: Boxes, equivalent in num¬ 
ber to the number of teams, filled with 
old discarded Christmas decorations, 
such as tinsel, icicles, paper stars, and chains, cotton, etcet¬ 
era. {Do not use objects which can break.) 

Directions: 

1. Divide the group into teams. 

2. Tell each team to select one of its group to be the 
Christmas tree, which is to be decorated by the others on 
the team. 

3. Give box of Christmas decorations to each team. 

4. Set a time limit of from five to ten minutes. 

5. Have “trees” parade. 

Objective: Committee selects the best decorated tree and 
most deserving team. 



? Twas the INight Before Christmas 



Created: \\ hen in a moment of nostalgia the author’s favor¬ 
ite poem was recalled and a pattern of figures, cards, and the 
first four lines of the poem became a game configuration 
for a mixer. 

Number of Players: Any number. 

Formation: Scattered, to begin with, or seated at tables. 
Materials: Three-by-eight cardboard, or heavy construction- 
paper plaques suspended by string to go over the heads of 


Dr. Sadlo is assistant professor of physical education and 
recreation and Mr. Velardi is assistant professor of art at 
San Fernando Valley State College, California. 


players, equal to the number of participants at the party. 
On each is printed a line of the first four lines of the poem: 
y Twas the night before Chrislmas when all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse; 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with care. 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there. . . . 

In other words, if there are thirty-two players, there will be 
eight sets of cards with four lines in each set. 

Directions: 

1. Suspend the mixed cards, face down, around the necks 
of all players. 

2. At the “Co!” everyone is to turn over his card and 
scramble about to find the other three lines of the poem. 
Objective: To form a line of four persons with the poem’s 
lines in the correct order. The first group to do the above 
is the winning team. 


Head Autograph 

Created: From curiosity and sheer de¬ 
sire to present something new to the 
recreation directors in the Los An¬ 
geles Department of Recreation and 
Parks at their 1957 annual Christmas 
party. 

Number of Players: Any number. 
Formation: May be seated in audito¬ 
rium, around tables, or in any posi¬ 
tions in game area. 

Materials: Sheets of eight-by-ten draw¬ 
ing paper equivalent in number to the 
group of participants. A piece of col¬ 
ored crayon for each individual. 

Directions: 

1. Distribute paper and crayons. 

2. Give instructions to the participants that at the word 
“Go!” they arc to place the papers atop their heads, and 
write their full names, using left hands, or hand not ordi- 
narilv used. 

J 

3. Pa ss paper to neighbor to see if he can read your 
writing. 

Objective: This is an icebreaker and a “fun” conversation 
piece. 



Picassos and Rembrandts 

Created: From sense of thrift to use other side of paper 
after playing above game. 

Number of Players: Any number. 

Formation: Same as in Head Autograph. 

Materials: Same as in Head Autograph. 

Directions: 

1. Tell participants to print their names legibly on the 
side upon which they wrote their names. 
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2. Give instructions now to turn the paj>er and draw a 
Christmas scene atop their heads. The hand regularly used 
now gives a slight advantage. 

3. Collect drawings and crayons. 

Objective: To uncover latent talent, and later to proclaim 
the winners. 


(Jiristimis Package 

Created: \\ hen need arose for a Christ¬ 
mas game that could be played in a 
small area by older people at an adult 
arts-and-crafts center. 

Number oj Players: Any number. 
bormation: Teams play iu scattered 
positions on the game area. 

Materials: lockages, equivalent in 
number to the number of teams, of 
mixed Christmas wrappings, tissue pa¬ 
per, old ribbons and bows, seals, and 
what-not. 

Directions: 

1. Divide the group into teams. 

2. Tell each team to select one of its group to be the hu¬ 
man Christmas package that is to be wrapped and trimmed 
by the others on the team. 

3. Give package of miscellaneous “wrappings and trim¬ 
mings ” to each team. 

4. Set a time limit of approximately ten minutes. 
Objective: Some “packages” can move and some cannot; 
therefore the committee of judges can make the rounds to 
select the most handsome Christmas “package.” 

Ski Relnv 

mi 

Created: \\ hen the author saw’ a group 
of dry-land skiers going through the 
motions of the activity on one of the 
local playgrounds. 

Number oj Players: Any even number. 

Formation: Iu relay teams at desired 

¥ 

distances apart. 

X X X X X_X X X X X 

00000 _ 00000 

Materials: Skis of any si/e cut out of 
construction paper (one pair per 
team). Shoeboxes for ski boots (one 
pair per team). A little artificial snow. Goggles, if you 
wish. 

Directions: 

1. Divide the group into teams iu relay formation. 

2. At the command “Go!” the first member is to step 
into shoeboxes, don goggles, step into paper skis and ski 
across to other member on his team. He sheds his equip¬ 
ment for the other memher who repeats the motions to the 
other side. 

3. For variety and atmosphere the leader can place ob¬ 
stacles in the path and sprinkle a little snow about. 

Objective: The first team to complete the cycle is adjudged 
the winner. 





A NAME GAME 

William Fredericksou, Jr., suj>erintendeut of recreation in 
Los Angeles, worked out this party idea, which can \*e used 
for several purposes. For co-recreation groups, each |>ersou 
is asked to sign his own name at the top of the sheet, then to 
secure the signatures of other guests on the lines of the star. 
Boys sign their names on the lines ending in stars; girls use 
the lines ending iu circles. When the star is complete with 
names (getting the names is a mixer iu itself) it can be 
used: 

1. As a mixer to find partners for dances or games. The 
leader may borrow the sheet from any ]>ersou and read the 
names of pairs loginning at the top and running from left 
to right. 

2. As a game. The leader may take the guest list and read 
off names. The participants may check iu |>encil as in bingo. 
The game may then be won by a player having any two 
names forming a straight line; any four names forming a 
cross. 

The same form can be used for any number of pairing 
for additional games. The twenty-six numbered lines at the 
bottom may be used for several purposes. Each |>ersou may 
try to w f rite the titles of the dance tunes played during the 
evening, the wiuners receiving a small prize. Or each jierson 
may use the lines to write the names of other players, or for 
any purpose that the imagination of the leader may devise. 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 


14 . 

15 . 


16 . 


17 . 

18 . 

19 . 

20 . 


21 . 


22 . 

23 . 

24 . 


25 . 




26 . 



// recreation and play are to contribute to the 
child's self realization, social and emotional mat lira* 
/ion, and self-direction , they must reflect a community 
understanding of this inifyortant relationship . Recre¬ 
ation is not the mere development, financing, and op¬ 
eration of a facility or program , but a partial reflec¬ 
tion of the citizens 9 concern for all phases of the child*s 
physical, social , intellectual , and emotional well-being . 
It is also an expression oj the adult community's cul¬ 
tural values , its social orientation and structure, and 
its institutionalized roles and criteria of social behav¬ 
ior. — Dr. Dorothy Zietz, Associate Professor of So - 
. c lal If el fa re, Sacramento State College, California , in 
Child Welfare: Principles and Methods (John IFilcy, 
1959 ). 
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This will help you knotv a new 
community and avoid duplicating 
services already available. 


START WITH 
A SURVEY 


^ • E. (Gene) Rotseli 


T he city of Garden Grove, Cali¬ 
fornia, celebrated its third anni¬ 
versary as an incorporated city 
in June. New cities in this fast growing 
state are not too unusual but the growth 
pattern of this particular Orange Coun¬ 
ty community has been fabulous. In 
1951, the total population was some 
eighteen hundred persons; now it is in 
excess of sixty-five thousand. 

In 1957, when I assumed directorship 
of Garden Grove’s first department of 
recreation and parks, there were no mu¬ 
nicipal leisure facilities: no program, 
no staff, no administrative structure, 
nor any of the other component parts 
comprising a typical recreation and 
parks program. The city was fortunate, 
however, in having a city administrator 
and a city council with a great amount 
of foresight. Earlier they had acquired 
a forty-acre park site from the U.S. Gov¬ 
ernment, and were also negotiating for 
a small county-owned park within the 
city limits. 

The average age of the populace w T as 
rather young, the average annual in¬ 
come higher than most communities of 
similar size, and the community pri¬ 
marily residential. I did not have the 
slightest idea as to their cultural and 
leisure needs and desires. The logical 
manner to obtain this and other infor¬ 
mation, therefore, was to conduct a com¬ 
munitywide recreation survey. The 
questionnaires were separated into 
three age and interest groupings: one 
for elementary and intermediate 

Mr. Rotsch is director of recreation 
and parks in Garden Grove, California. 


schools; one for adults and families; 
and a special teen-age questionnaire. In 
this way, chances were that the response 
might be greater, because members of 
each group w ould feel that their own in¬ 
terests were being explored. 

Survey Mechanics 

¥ 

The mechanics in setting up, distrib¬ 
uting, collecting, and tabulating the re¬ 
sults were simple but effective. Forty- 
eight thousand questionnaires were 
printed. Distribution was carefully 
planned to reach every home and every 
person in the community. The elemen¬ 
tary and intermediate school question¬ 
naires were distributed to each child, 
through the cooperation of the schools, 
these to be taken home and filled out in 
a family group. The questionnaire for 
the adults accompanied that for the pre- 
teens, and these two forms were distrib¬ 
uted in the classroom one day and re¬ 
turned the next. The teen-age question¬ 
naires were distributed to the high 
schools and filled out by each student 
during an advisory period. We felt it 
was wiser to have them fill these forms 
in the classroom rather than at home. 
\\ e knew, from past experience, that 
written material to be taken home by 
teen-agers quite often finds its way into 
paper airplanes or into the nearest 
wastebasket. 

Wider distribution was obtained by 
including parochial schools and 
churches; and simple clip-out question¬ 
naires were printed in local newspapers. 
The adult-family questionnaires were 
also spotted in shopping centers, stores. 


the chamber of commerce, city hall, and 
other focal points throughout the com¬ 
munity, for pick-up distribution. Even 
the response on this latter, rather loosely 
structured, method was very rewarding. 
Upon completion of the survey, ques¬ 
tionnaires were collected and brought 
to city hall for tabulation. 

Twenty-five ladies from local PTA’s 
volunteered to tabulate the results. Spe¬ 
cial sheets were broken down into cate¬ 
gories of interest and into the three orig¬ 
inal age-level groups. The PTA ladies 
were dividied into two- or three-person 
teams and proved to be highly inter¬ 
ested and competent in their work. We 
used a one-to-ten sampling ratio on the 
general questions on each form, but 
went a step further on certain questions 
and tabulated every answer. Upon com¬ 
pletion of the tabulation, we compiled 
the results and published them in per¬ 
centiles. The entire survey took three 

* 

weeks. 

Revealing Response 

The numerical response was beyond 
our fondest hopes and expectations. Of 
the forty-eight thousand forms distribu¬ 
ted, we received better than a twenty- 
five-percent response. This, in itself, 
was rather amazing, but it was even 
more amazing to find the strong opin¬ 
ions expressed. People w ere honest and 
forthright and highly interested in the 
entire procedure. We did try one gim¬ 
mick, to determine the actual amount 
of interest going into the filling out of 
each questionnaire. We purposely elim¬ 
inated swimming or aquatic activities 
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from the list of program interest ques¬ 
tions. Many persons spotted this omis¬ 
sion immediately and as high as eight 
percent wrote it in. Many of the ques¬ 
tions were answered exactly as we, as 
recreation professionals, had expected. 
However, there were other rather sur¬ 
prising facts revealed. 

Having conducted a similar survey 
in another city, I had found that there 
arc multiple values, both immediate and 
long range in nature: 

• The creation of an immediate public 
awareness of the fact that “recreation 
is here”: thus actually drawing the pub¬ 


lic into the early planning stages of a 
new recreation and parks department. 

• learning, at first hand, from the pub¬ 
lic of all ages and interest levels, what 
their particular activity and program 
arc. 

• Utilization of the obtained results, 
in the structure and operation of the 
department’s program. 

W e feel that we have learned many 

0 

important facts on a local basis by con¬ 
ducting this survey. Many of these facts 
arc of local interest only; others may 
have statewide, even national import. 
Ninety-five percent of our local pop¬ 


ulation has moved into the community 
during the past seven years, most of 
them from communities where munici¬ 
pal recreation programs were already 
established and operating smoothly. 
These people had become accustomed 
and conditioned to properly conducted, 
organized municipal recreation. They 
like it, and realize its importance and its 
ultimate social and cultural values. This 
local survey has proven to be a compli¬ 
ment and a vote of confidence for the 
entire profession, if nothing else, 
through the tremendous public re¬ 
sponse. # 


Financing Delegates’ Expenses 


A policy problem facing many recreation departments 
is bow to finance delegates’ attendance at national, dis¬ 
trict, and state conferences. To ascertain practices in other 
large cities, the District of Columbia recreation department 
sent out a questionnaire, answered by sixteen cities of 500,- 
000 population or over. Questions and a summary of re¬ 
plies from fifteen cities follow. 

Q. Does your agency pay travel and subsistence costs 
for employee attendance at conferences? 

A. All fifteen agencies answered yes. Ten pay the ac¬ 
tual cost without restrictions . One pays all travel plus $15, 
$20, or $25 per day subsistence; another , seven cents a mile 
and $16.75 per day; and another eight cents a mile, with an 
indefinite subsistence payment , depending on conference 
location . 

Q. Is payment authorized for registration fees, banquets, 
and other official functions? 

A. Payments are authorized by all fifteen agcneics. 

Q. For what kind of conferences is payfnent authorized? 

A. One agency is restricted to one conference per year, 
the superintendent deciding which one\ Rational confer¬ 
ences are authorized by the other fourteen. Ten cities also 
pay travel and subsistence to sectional , district, or state con¬ 
ferences. 

Among the conferences mentioned , the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association appeared fourteen times; the American 
Institute of Park Executives , nine times; the American Rec¬ 
reation Society, six times; and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, three times . 
A number of other special interest conferences were men¬ 
tioned once or twice. 

Q. Are there other than financial restrictions on attend¬ 
ance, such as distance, length of stay, degree of conference 
participation, and so forth? 

A. Eight cities have no restrictions. Three need approval 
from higher officials. One is limited to one conference , not 
to exceed five days. Others use program content or distance 
as further determinants . 

Q. What level of j>crsonnel is permitted to attend con¬ 


ferences, with costs paid by the agency? 

A. Only one city restricts attendance to the superintend¬ 
ent. Two-thirds of the cities permit attendance by super¬ 
visors and higher . Two cities will send any professional 
enip/oyee to appropriate conferences. One will send recre¬ 
ation leaders to state conferences only; another, to a na¬ 
tional conference , if nearby . 

Q. Are employees on full-duty status while attending? 
A. All cities reported yes and , with one exception, while 
traveling to and from it. 

Q. Arc employees required to file written reports? 

A. Seven cities require them; two , oral; and five , none . 
hi one city , a report is customary but not compulsory . 

Q. How' much is budgeted for out-of-town travel and 
subsistence? 

A. There is a wide range, varying from $6<550 in one 
city to $300 in another . Three cities budget $1,200 each . 
Two agencies allocate funds as needed. One agency has re¬ 
ceived no funds for the past three years . The source, in all 
cases, was appropriated funds . 

Q. Do you note any trends to restrict or increase funds 
for conference travel? 

A. Nine cities report a restrictive trend; five, no trend ; 
and one, a variation from year to year. 

(^inclusion* 

• All cities recognize the importance of conference attend¬ 
ance. 

• It is generally agreed that all levels of conferences are 
important. 

• Cities recognize the importance of attendance by all 
levels of supervisory and administrative personnel. 

• Most cities budget annually for conference expenses, 
hut imply amount budgeted is not necessarily ample. 

The fact that replies were received from fifteen of the 
sixteen cities queried, and that all want copies of the sum¬ 
mary, indicates that questions of travel and subsistence for 
attendance at professional conferences vitally concerns 
everyone. 
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LOCAL 

AND 

STATE 

DEVELOPMENTS 

-Elvira Delany 

FLORIDA. The capital improvement program in Sanford 
has resulted in a new civic center that cost $244,436. The 
building, covering one-and-an-eighth acres, filled the city’s 
standing need for an auditorium and recreation center to 
serve all age groups. The domed auditorium, with a seating 
capacity of 1,400, was constructed by using Rilco laminated 
wood arches that give a roof height of thirty-two feet and 
a clear span of eighty-six feet. One end of the arch meets 
the floor level at the rear of the auditorium, while the other 
end rests on the laminated wood proscenium arch of the 
stage. An interesting aspect was the use of fir two-by-fours, 
on edge, for the roof deck, necessitated by the complex 
curves of the dome (see photograph ). 

The auditorium dome received a white plastic reflective 
coating that guarantees the inside temperature to be within 
one degree of the outdoor shade temperature. In addition 
to this reflective roof coating, fixed aluminum sunshades of 
a honeycomb design are used to cover the glass area of the 
auditorium walls to increase the efficiency of the air condi¬ 
tioning. 

At the side and in line with the back of the auditorium, 
a long wing swings out in a half-moon shape to provide an 
area for youth recreation. While completely separated from 
the auditorium section, this glass-front recreation wing re¬ 
mains an integral part of the entire structure through the 
use of covered walks and passageways. Folding wall parti¬ 
tions are used to provide a flexible use of this area by the 
division of the recreation wing into separate rooms of an) 
desired size. The open area, encompassed by the auditorium 
and recreation wing, has been utilized for a concrete patio 
that provides an area for outdoor dancing as well as games 
and roller skating. 



Sanford , Florida , Civic Center. 
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GEORGIA. Callaway Stadium in LaGrange opened this 
fall with a capacity crowd of 5,700 witnessing a high school 
football game. The stadium seats 5,014 and was built with 
funds provided by the Callaway Community Foundation. It 
is available on a rental basis to LaGrange and Troup County 
citizens for all activities. The Bermuda-sodded playing field 
of regulation size has an 18-inch elevation in the center and 
drainage outlets at 50-foot intervals on each side. An under¬ 
ground irrigation system will make it possible to keep the 
grass in good shape during the summer. The stands are con¬ 
structed of concrete with frames that were poured into place, 
with tiers made of prestressed concrete on which ‘■form- 
fitting’ seats are placed. 

At long last, Griffin has a community center it can call 
its own. For years Griffin’s recreation center had moved 
from building to huilding. Finally, the city’s recreation ad¬ 
visory board decided the time had come for a permanent 
building. Plans were drawn and a nonprofit organization. 
Civic Youth Incorporated, organized. The city then passed 
a referendum to give the C\ l a plot of ground at Municipal 
Park. With a loan from a bank and the Peace Officers As¬ 
sociation, the CYI was able to start construction. At present, 
the city leases the building from C\ 1. In ten years, when the 
building is paid for, the CYI will give the building to the 
city and the Griffin Recreation Department (see photograph , 
upper right). 

MARYLAND. Ill September Rockville formally dedicated 
its first recreation center, devoted entirely to teen-age ac¬ 
tivities. The building, in Elwood Smith Memorial Park, 
consists of a 20'-by-38' lounge area, an enclosed office for the 
director, and a main floor, 38 , -hy-48 ; total cost ^39,000. 

MICHIGAN. The Kiddie Korral in Mansfield Tot Park. 
Port Huron , has solved the problem of what to do with 

stumps too costly to remove. They 
were topped with circular marine 
plywood and transformed into min¬ 
iature tahles for tots. Half-moon 
seats accompany the tables. The tot 
park is the joint effort of the l nited 
Paperworkers and Papermakers lo¬ 
cal and the city recreation department. Under a two-year 
joint agreement, the union agreed to give the money for 
the play equipment and the city assumed responsibility for 
the planning, purchase, and installation of the apparatus, 
as well as management of the park. The area, about one 
acre of heavily wooded land, is in a neighborhood where 
recreation facilities had alw T ays been lacking. 

NEW JERSEY. The state has approved a plan for a 50'- 
by-40' bathing beach on the Navesink River, Red Bank , and 
it is scheduled for completion by spring. The area will be 
dredged twenty-five feet from the shore, filled with sand, and 
will be roped off. Ocean City has reclaimed three miles of 
beachfront as the result of a giant sand pumping project. 

As a result of a referendum in the November elections 
communities may now legally conduct games of chance 
which, according to a 1956 state supreme court decision, had 
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been a violation of stale gambling laws. Operation of the 
games (by local option) is restricted to amusement parks, 
resort areas, and to fund-raising events for religious, char¬ 
itable. fraternal, or civic purposes. Fee for all games is 
twenty-five cents with priz.es limited to a value of no more 
than SI5. Kadi operator must pay an annual license fee of 
$100 and a state amusement gaitics-control commissioner 
w ill I >e named to establish regulations for the games. 

NEW >1EXIC0. Recreation is expanding rapidly in Gal • 
lap. The town has a new l()0'-by-70' swimming pool, com¬ 
plete with bathhouse and wading pool. This outdoor pool 
(which will he covered later) was financed by a $165,000 
bond issue to he repaid with state cigarette-tax money that 
reverts to cities and counties for recreation purposes (5ce 
Recreation, September 1956 , Page 327). The old swim¬ 
ming pool has beeu converted into an amphitheater and 
picnic area complete with concrete tables and fireplaces. 
Gallup also has two new tennis courts w ith four inches of 
curbing to permit flooding for ice skating. The major prob¬ 
lems besetting recreation in Callup, according to Michael 
E. McK issick. director of the recreation and parks depart¬ 
ment, are “water systems, grass, and trees.” After having 
experimented with Arizona ash and Carolina poplar as pos¬ 
sible solutions to the tree problem, Mr. McKissick finds that 
the poplars win. They are just ‘‘tremendous.” he says. For 
1960 Gallup plans new' playground equipment for \etcrans 
Park and grass seeding all around town. Gallup’s recrea¬ 
tion commission has as its chairman Wayne Banks, admin¬ 
istrative assistant at the Wingate Ordnance Depot. 

ISEW YORK. After much vociferous campaigning and 
heated battle by fervent proponents and opponents, voters 
approved the constitutional amendment authorizing the con- 
troversal North way route through the stale Adirondack For¬ 
est Preserve. Since 1895 the state constitution had stipulated 
that the Adirondack and Catskill forest preserves “shall he 
kept forever as wild forest lands,” thus necessitating an 
amendment (see Recreation, January 1959 , Page 31 ). The 
four-lane, concrete, toll free expressway will cover 2 SI acres 
of the 2,300,000-acre preserve and will run along the west 
shore of Schroon Lake. 

OREGON. The state has appointed its first director of 
recreation. Clayton Anderson, formerly superintendent of 
the Willamalane Park and Recreation District. 

An excellent example of joint planning, acquisition, and 
development is the new five-hundred-acre metropolitan park 
in Eugene, the joint effort of the park and recreation depart¬ 
ment, Lane County, the University of Oregon, the Eugene 
Water and Electric Board, and others. This centrally located 
area will provide facilities for the entire metropolitan area 
of Eugene and Springfield. The Tualatin Hills Park and 
Recreation District ( Beaverton ) has passed a $675,000 hond 
issue to provide for the acquisition of several recreation 
areas, five sets of two lighted tennis courts, four wading 
pools, a lighted baseball field, an indoor-outdoor swimming 
pool and one outdoor pool, which will cost $361,000. 



Griffin , Georgia. Youth Center. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. Since Danny Jones, director of 
the Cooper River Parks and Playground Commission, has 
given so much of himself and his life to the cause of recrea¬ 
tion, it was only fitting that the AW/A Charleston area lie 
serves show its gratitude with a “Danny Jones Appreciation 
Day,” during which it named a new' swimming pool and rec¬ 
reation center in his honor. Danny’s “day” was not limited 
to North Charleston, hut was also commemorated all over 
the South where his influence has been fell down the years, 
in Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Florida. 
In honor of the event, the stale house of representatives 
adopted a resolution citing “the dedicated attitude and life 
of Danny Jones in helping to make the north area a wonder¬ 
ful place to live and raise children.” The Charleston lYcus 
and Courier said editorially: “Mr. Jones is a native of 
Charleston who has been contributing ably to the future as 
well as the present of the community*” 

The Daniel H. Jones Sw imming Pool and Recreation Cen¬ 
ter (to he formal) cost $170,000 and includes three tennis 
courts, a 165'-by-52' swimming pool, 42'-by-43' diving 
well, and 40'-by-52' wading pool, and patio area. The rec¬ 
reation center is located on a fourtecn-and-a*half*acre lot; 
a large picnic area in a wooded area will he constructed 
later. The above facilities were part of a $250,000 bond 
issue of the Cooper River Commission, approved by AW/A 
Charleston citizens in 1958. Also constructed the same time 
was another pool, 25 meters by 42 feet, a 32'-by*32' div¬ 
ing well, a 20'-by-20' wading pool, plus bathhouse, to give 
the area its first two public swimming pools. 



In appreciation of Danny Jones. 
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A REPORTER’S NOTEBOOK 


New District Representative 

Elsewhere in the magazine you will 
read of Harold Van Arsdale’s retire¬ 
ment as Southwest district representa¬ 
tive. Taking h is place as of January 1 
will he Rohert E. Shipp, who claims 
Texas as home even though he is in inois 
born. 

Bob was appointed as director of rec¬ 
reation in El Paso in May 1951 and has 
held that job until his new appointment. 
He has been a member of the board of 
the El Paso Community Services Coun¬ 
cil, the El Paso Community Girl Scouts, 
Our Lady’s Youth Center ( written up 
by William Hay in the October 1958 
Recreation), El Paso Servicemen’s 
Recreation Council, and the El Paso 
AAU Commission. 

Thirty-nine-year-old Mr. Shipp has 
been president of the Texas Recreation 
Society, which awarded him a fellow 
membership in 1957. He also holds a 
professional certificate from the Soci¬ 
ety. He has also been a member of the 
NRA’s Southwest District Adv isory 
Committee on Recreation Administra¬ 
tion. 

During World War II he served as a 
field artillery officer and then was as¬ 
signed to Special Services in the Philip¬ 
pines and later at Fort Bliss, Texas. 
He is married and the father of four 
children. 

Flashes from the Armed Forces 

The week of November 1-7 was 1959 
Army Arts and Crafts W eek, and was 
observed at all installations, worldwide. 
It was conducted in conjunction with 
the 29th Annual American Art W eek. 
Among the several purposes of this 
week are: to better acquaint all mem¬ 
bers of the military community with the 
program, its facilities, services, and rec¬ 
reation opportunities; stimulate and en¬ 


courage maximum participation in the 
shops; and utilize celebration of Na¬ 
tional Art W eek for mutual exchange 
of cultural resources between the army 
and civilian communities. 

As an example of such participation, 
the service club of the Granite City En¬ 
gineer Depot, Illinois, presented an ex¬ 
hibit of original editorial cartoons 
drawn by cartoonist Bill Mauldin of 
W'orld W r ar II fame, who told the stories 
of its soldiers via the adventures of W il- 
lic and Joe. Mary Frances Sargent is 

service club director in Granite City. 

• 



Anne Livingston [left), social recrea¬ 
tion specialist of the National Recrea¬ 
tion Association, points out planned 
activities for three-day course at Robins 
AFU , Georgia , attended by recreation 
workers from base and nearby area . 

ARS Elections 

The new officers for the American 
Recreation Society, 1960, are: 

Jesse A. Reynolds, director of the 
Richmond, Virginia, Department of 
Recreation and Parks, national presi¬ 
dent; Foster Blaisdell, superintendent 
of the Topeka, Kansas, Recreation Com¬ 
mission, president-elect for term begin¬ 
ning the fall of 1960. 

W illiam Frederickson, Jr., Los An¬ 
geles superintendent of recreation, first 
vice-president; Dr. Edith L. Ball, asso¬ 
ciate professor of recreation, New York 
University, second vice-president; Ed¬ 
ward H. Thacker, recreation analyst of 
the District of Columbia Recreation De¬ 
partment, treasurer; and Jackson J. 


Perry, Dayton, Ohio, superintendent of 
the division of parks and recreation, as¬ 
sistant treasurer. 

Repeat Performance 

The successful Midwest Recreation 
Executives School will be repeated this 
year, February 22 to 26, and prospects 
for another good section look excellent. 
Cosponsored by the University of Kan¬ 
sas and the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation (see Recreation, April 1959). 
the school will have an interesting staff 
of instructors. They will deal with such 
subjects as Techniques of Communica¬ 
tion; In-Service Training; Use of Parks 
in the Recreation Program and Park 
and Recreation Department Relation¬ 
ships; Community Center Planning and 
Operation; The Role of Recreation in 
Society; Recreation Program for the 111 
and Handicapped; and others. 

A thirty-five-dollar registration fee 
covers cost of the course; several NRA- 
afliliated organizations in the district 
are now offering scholarships. For fur¬ 
ther information, or to register, write 
to H. H. Longsdorf. assistant manager. 
Law rence Center, University of Kansas. 


News About People 



Robert Toalson of Dodge City , Kansas , 
is seen receiving his certificate of 
achievement , certifying completion of 
his National Recreation Association in¬ 
ternship with the Philadelphia Depart¬ 
ment of Recreation , from recreation 
commissioner Robert Crawford. Mr. 
Toalson is now assistant recreation 
superintendent in Oak Park , Illinois. 

• A National Recreation Association 

Board member will be one of twenty 

* 

members of the Catholic laity in the 
Omaha, Nebraska, Archdiocese hon¬ 
ored by Pope John for their church 
work. Mrs. Paul Gallagher will receive 
a Pro Ecclesia et Pontifice Medal at St. 
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Dr. Vierling Kersey , president of the Los Angeles Recreation and Park Commis¬ 
sion, pins a corsage on Betty II. L\m. a “ transfer ” recreation director from 
Honolulu. In an exchange program Mrs. Fae Taylor oj Los Angeles will take over 
Miss LinTs duties in Hawaii for a year. On the left is Mrs. Minette B. Spector , 
suf>errisor of recreation; next , Mrs. Harold C. Morton, commission member. 


Cecilia's Cathedral some time in Decem¬ 
ber of this year. 

• After twenty-six years as superin¬ 
tendent of recreation in Greenwich. 
Connecticut, Jim Stevens, Sr. is retir¬ 
ing, officially, as of December 31. After 
a month or so of vacationing he plans 
to live in Raleigh, North Carolina, 
where his son, Jim, Jr., is associate di¬ 
rector of the North Carolina Recrea¬ 
tion Commission. 

• Three Theodore Roosevelt distin¬ 
guished service medals were recently 
awarded, one to Ilenrv Cabot Lodge, 
American ambassador to the United Na¬ 
tions. one to the American Museum of 
Natural History, and one to Horace M. 
Albright, industrialist and conserva¬ 
tionist. The latter, former head of the 
National Park Service, was cited for 
furthering the conservation of natural 
resources. 

Food Classes for Older Peo do 

A program stressing cooking for in¬ 
dividuals has been planned for the elder 
citizens of Phoenix, Arizona, by the Ari¬ 
zona Public Service and the City of 
Phoenix Parks and Recreation Depart¬ 
ment. The classes, conducted by mem¬ 
bers of the Home Service Department, 
began November 5 as part of the food 
service program planned to fit the needs 
of retired people. It will offer quick and 
easy rcci|>es. cooking in small amounts, 
using |x>rtable appliances, food selec¬ 
tion. nutrition and other suggestions. 


3ti JSIrnicirfant 

• Mrs. Julia Chase, eighty-five, long ac¬ 
tive in W estchester County, N. Y., civic 
affairs, died October 21. Mrs. Chase 
had helped found the Girl Scouts and 
the Women's Civic League of Tarry- 
town and was once the chairman of the 
New York State Federation of W omen’s 
Clubs. Though active in many other 
fields, she still had time to give service 
to the National Recreation Association. 

• Retired secretary and legal advisor 
for the National Capital Parks and Plan¬ 
ning Commission Thomas S. Settle died 
November 3 at his home in W ashington. 
D. C., at the age of seventy-eight. After 
his graduation from college, he received 
a Rockefeller Foundation grant to work 
for better schools and roads in Virginia. 
In 1913, the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation asked him to become its secre¬ 
tary. During his fourteen years on the 
job he stumped the country, visiting 
city after city, in an effort to persuade 
them to set up recreation departments, 
get the children off the streets and into 
the playgrounds. He left NR A in 1927 
to practice law in Washington. 

• John E. Ridley, executive director of 
the Carver Community Center, Evans¬ 
ville. Indiana, died of a heart attack on 

October 24. Mr. Ridlev was one of the 

¥ 

old guard in community center work 
and had been active in the National Rec¬ 
reation Association’s program over the 
years, lie was also an officer in the E. T. 


Atwell Memorial Committee, lie will l>e 
sorely missed by his many friends in 
the recreation movement. 

• Noted Cincinnati civic leader Edgar 
J. Friedlauder died October 24 at the 
age of eighty-one. lie was deeply in¬ 
volved with many phases of National 
Recreation Association work, having 
been a faithful contributor since 1927, 
a sponsor from 1935-5B, and a member 
of the Cincinnati Committee from 1957- 
59. NR A was one of bis many interests, 
which included being former treasurer 
of the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra, 
member of the executive committee of 
the Community Chest, treasurer of the 
Harvard Club, trustee of Cincinnati’s 
Fine Arts Fund, and others. 

• Alfred Ely died October 16 at his 
home in Far Hills, New Jersey, at the 
age of seventy-five. Long interested in 
wildlife, Mr. Ely was first vice-president 
and counsel for the New York Zoologi¬ 
cal Society. During the first part of Oc¬ 
tober lie received that society’s Gold 
Medal for his “unique devotion and in¬ 
comparable contributions.” 

lie was founder, trustee, and first 
vice-president of the Conservation 
Foundation, a member of the Roone and 
Crockett Club, and chairman of the 
Committee on Records of North Ameri¬ 
can Big Game. 

• Walter W. Nanmburg, retired banker 
and patron of music, died October 17 
in New York City at the age of ninety- 
one. Each summer be financed the four 
Nauinburg concerts on the Central Park 
[New r York City] Mall. 

These concerts were begun by his 
father, back in 1905. who also gave the 
bandstand on the mall to the city. Prac¬ 
tically all of Mr. Naumburg’s spare time 
was devoted to furthering the cause of 
music, and he spent a large part of his 
fortune helping musicians and music 
in one way or another, lie himself gave 
up playing the cello, for fun. when lie 
was eighty-five. 

• John C. Haddock, Jr., sixty-six, died 
November 10 at his home in Wilkes- 
Barre, Pennsylvania, after a long illness. 
An anthracite coal operator, Mr. Had¬ 
dock had long been active in civic af¬ 
fairs. He served as president of the 
Community Welfare Federation and 
was a former director of the Wyoming 
Valley Playground and Recreation As¬ 
sociation. it 
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+ Of primary importance to those of 
us working with the ill and handicapped 
is the “Bill for Independent Living” 
(H. R. 3465). presented to Congress 
earlier this year and currently being 
revised. The bill was introduced by 
Congressman Carl Elliott of Alabama 
and reads as follows; “To provide eval¬ 
uation of rehabilitation potentials and 
rehabilitation services to handicapped 
individuals who, as a result thereof, can 
achieve such ability of independent liv¬ 
ing as to dispense with the need for 
expensive institutional care or largely 
dispense with the need of an attendant 
at home; to assist in the establishment 
of public and private nonprofit work¬ 
shops and rehabilitation facilities; and 
for other purposes.” 

Th is bill takes the emphasis off the 
physical and vocational aspects of re¬ 
habilitation. If the bill becomes a law, 
a great deal of government attention 
will undoubtedly be given to the area 
of recreational therapy as a force in so¬ 
cial rehabilitation. 

Regional hearings arc being held in 
eight parts of the United States and at 
each one of these meetings the National 
Recreation Association lias been asked 
to present what it feels are the unmet 
needs of the chronically ill and handi¬ 
capped individuals. I also represent the 
Association as a member of a small com¬ 
mittee. headed by Rep. Elliott, whose 
function is to determine unmet needs 
and in what way the government can 
assist in meeting these needs. 

In November, Elliott Cohen traveled 
through the Northwest, giving a series 
of workshops under the auspices of state 
and community agencies and the Veter¬ 
ans Administration. Next month, he 
w ill have an interesting report for you 
about recreation for the ill and handi¬ 
capped about them. 

As a result of the pioneering work 
the NRA Consulting Service oil Recre¬ 
ation for the Ill and Handicapped has 


Mrs. Hill is director , National Recrea¬ 
nt ion Association Consulting Service on 
Recreation for the HI and Handicapped. 


Beatrice H. Hill 

done in eleven states in its nursing home 
projects, the Division of the Aged, 
United States Department of Public 
Health, \\ ashington, D. C., is working 
elosely with the Service to determine 
the best method by which states can in¬ 
clude reereation as a basic standard for 
all nursing homes in all states. The end 
result of this is probahly a few years 
off, but it actually means that not hun¬ 
dreds, but thousands of positions, in 
th is field w ill open up. There are twenty- 
five thousand nursing homes over the 
country. 

•4* I he Consulting Service now' has 
fourteen on its staff and has just en¬ 
gaged a research director. He is Dr. 
La wrence Podell, a professor in the so¬ 
ciology department at the College of the 
City of New' York, who has had two 
books published and has served as re¬ 
search director for twenty-two varied 
projects. 

•U Elliott Cohen, project director of the 
NRA Consulting Service study and dem¬ 
onstration of the importance of recrea¬ 
tion in sheltered workshops, has, along 
with his staff, already communicated 
with over one hundred workshops. 
More than sixty have been visited. The 
next step is to study at least one half 
dozen in depth and work out plans for 
demonstration projects in these. 

The Consulting Serviee has sent let¬ 
ters to sixteen hundred outstanding 
community recreation executives asking 
if they service the mentally or physi¬ 
cally handicapped. Of the respondents, 
216 serviced handicapped persons. Ap¬ 
parently none of the 246 offered well- 
rounded, yearly programs. On the 
strength of this information, and with 
the help of the Children’s Bureau, 
United States Department of Health, 
Education and W elfare, the Consulting 
Sen ice plans to study exactly what is 
being done for the handicapped ehild 
by community recreation services. It 
has a ? so been developing programs at 
the state level in welfare homes which, 
up to now', provided no activity what¬ 
soever for any of their residents. 


^ 1 hope that some of you will be able 
to come to the institute jointly spon¬ 
sored by the NRA Consulting Service 
on Reereation for the Ill and Handi¬ 
capped and the School of Education. 
New \ ork University. January 20-22. 
I he institute has two themes: “Recrea¬ 
tion—A Dynamie Force in Rehabilita¬ 
tion’' and “The Creative Use of the Lei¬ 
sure I ime of the Ill and Handieapped,” 
and will have an outstanding group of 
nationally known speakers, most of 
whom are well-known authors. Experts 
will eonduet workshops offering new' 
and different ideas in the uses of drama, 
music, literature, art, and the like. For 
further information, write the NRA 
Consulting Serviee, <> West 8th St., New' 
York 11. 

The faets presented below 7 are taken 
from the report of a research project. 
“Organization of Personal Health Serv¬ 
ices in Homes for the Aged.” conducted 
by Franz Goldniann, MD and Neva 
IL Deardorff, PhD. The report is based 
on replies of seventy Jewish homes for 
the aged, to detailed questionnaires 
sent out in 1957, and on additional 
information subsequently obtained 
through correspondence and visits to 
a few institutions. 

Persons skilled in recreation work 
are reported to be employed by twenty- 
nine homes and include at least twenty- 
four full-time and fifteen part-time 
workers. In addition, volunteer workers 
are aetive in fifty-two homes. The num¬ 
ber of employed recreation workers is 
equal to one or more full-time persons 
per one hundred beds in three of the 
twenty-nine homes and less in all others. 
It is two-tenths in the four largest 
homes, each of which employs full-time 
workers. Volunteer workers vary widely 
in number, the range being three-fifths 
to forty-seven per hundred beds, if 

*i* May I emphasize more strongly' than 
ever, that, with our field mushrooming 
as it is, the National Association of Rec¬ 
reation Therapists, the ARS Hospital 
Section, and the AAHPER Recreational 
Therapy Section must beeome one so 
that we stand united. One recreation 
philosophy must be adopted, acceptable 
to all; our job descriptions must be uni¬ 
form; and our training must be similar 
and geared to the realities of the medi¬ 
cal setting, if 
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THE 1 959 NATIONAL INSTITUTE IN RECREATION ADMINISTRATION 


\Y, C. Sutherland 

Planning Recreation Facilities 

Some 115 recreation and park executives and planners 
attended the 1959 National Institute in Recreation Admin¬ 
istration* held September 24-25, in Chicago. They repre¬ 
sented all the National Recreation Association field districts, 
thirty-five states, and Canada. The delegates came from 
small communities from coast to coast, with populations 
from 5,000 to 10,000, and from such large cities and coun¬ 
ties as Los Angeles City and County, California; RufTalo, 
New York; Birmingham, Alabama; Louisville, Kentucky; 
Minneapolis, Minnesota; St. Louis, Missouri; and West¬ 
chester County, New York. 

Over ninety percent of the delegates have bachelor's de¬ 
grees and over forty-five percent have done graduate work. 
Thirty-three percent had their master's degrees or better. 
The age range was from twenty-three to sixty-fonr, w*ith an 
average of thirty-eight. Their experience ranged from one 
to forty years, with an average of thirteen. 

This pattern is similar to preceding Institutes, and each 
year there has been a rather substantial waiting list. The 
Institute quota has been established and is restricted to one 
hundred executives, not including committee members, in¬ 
structional staff, and consultants. 

The administration building of the Chicago Park District, 
where the 1959 Institute was held, is a heauliful four-story 
structure overlooking Soldiers Held. The spacious lobby 
was the scene of special planning exhibits prepared espe¬ 
cially for the Institute by the Chicago Park District staff. 
These included panel display boards with floral decorations, 
showing artists’ drawings, photographs, plans, and designs 
of various types of recreation facilities. In addition to these 
splendid facilities, the Chicago Park District made available 
their engineers, architects, landscape specialists, legal, and 
financial experts. These people carefully prepared manu¬ 
scripts and presented them to the Institute delegates. 

The second day included workshop sessions in the morn¬ 
ing and an instruction tour in the afternoon. Special topics 
included Orientation for Parks and Recreation Planning, 
Comprehensive Planning for Parks and Recreation, Trends 
in Space Standards, Landscape Design and Site Planning, 
Architectural and Engineering Services, New Concepts in 
the Design of Recreation Buildings, l^egal Aspects of Park 
and Recreation Planning, Public Relations Aspects of Park 
and Recreation Planning. 

The national Institute is a hig My concentrated two-day 
program, built around a single vital subject, so that a lim¬ 
ited number of recreation executives may deal with these 
in depth and explore them thoroughly and comprehensively. 
The Institute has been established because of an increas¬ 
ingly expressed need, by a large number of executives. 

Mr. Sutherland is director of the NRA Recreation Person- 
net Service and secretary of the National Advisory Committee 
on the Recruitment, Training, and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. 


Various themes and subjects have l>cen suggested by the 
executives themselves nnd the Institutes to date have dealt 
with the subjects requested by the largest number of execu¬ 
tives. Those listed for the future are. subject to change de¬ 
luding u|H>n each year’s demand. Some now under con¬ 
sideration include: Personnel Administration, Budget and 
Finance, leadership and Human Relations, Visual Re¬ 
sources, Office Management and Equipment. 


Members of the committee that planned and conducted the 
Fourth National Institute in Recreation Administration are , 
from left to right , Frank Fvans t Maplewood , X.J.; If illiam 
Lederer , Greenburgh , N.Y.; Daniel L. Flaherty . Chicago 
Park District; Al Cukicrski, Garden City , A.).: If . C. 
Sutherland; and John Dalenberg , Chicago Park District . 
Two missing members: Sal Prezioso, Westchester County t 
N. V., and O. C . (Terry) Rose , Chicago Park District . 

The Institute is planned and conducted by an Institute 
Committee of the National Recreation Association's Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Recruitment, Training, and 
Placement. It is held in conjunction with the National Rec¬ 
reation Congress and housed in the best facilities mailable. 
To date. Institutes have been held in hotel ballrooms, a mu¬ 
nicipal center, a mayor's large conference room, and the last, 
in the famous Administration Building of the Chicago Park 
District. 

As far as possible, outstanding specialists are engaged 
both from outside and inside the recreation movement. For 
instance, at the Institute on Communications and Public 
Relations, the faculty was drawn entirely from outside the 
park and recreation field. The instructors included top men 
in this field of specialization from General Motors, American 
Telephone & Telegraph, the National Publicity Council, and 
a private public relations firm. 

Institute reports are available, depending upon the nature 
of the Institute and the material developed by various in¬ 
structors. The report of the Third National Institute is avail¬ 
able in book form under the title Communications and Public 
Relations—Dow to Make the Most of Them . If there is an 
immediate demand for a report on the recent Institute deal¬ 
ing with planning, a sj>ecial publication will be considered. 

The popularity, to dale, of the Institute—now in its fifth 
year—indicates that recreation and park executive* want to 
keep up w ith new developments and continue their prepara¬ 
tion as the seo|>c of administrative responsibilities increases. 
Obviously, there is a need and a place for the Institute type 
of training. # 
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NEWS 


For further information regarding 
any of these products, write directly 
to the manufacturer. Please mention 
that you saw it in Recreation. 


Jean Wachtel 


Three for Winter 

New indoor games and new variations of old ones are at 
a premium during the cold winter months. Below follow 
three variations or new versions of old standbys. 

Almost exclusively an outdoor game up to the present, 
hopscotch can now come indoors, thanks to Hopscotch, 
Inc., which has introduced a heavy-gauge vinyl panel, 
seven feet long and thirty-three inches wide, with the game 
markings imprinted thereon. Skid-resistant, the vinyl can 
be placed on any floor just about anywhere, including out¬ 
doors, where pavements may not be marked up. A set of 
colored, nontoxic plastic discs is included with the panel. 
For complete details, write Hopscotch. Inc., 101 Park Ave- 

Feeling strongly that the 
game of jacks was suffering 
from lack of rules, standard¬ 
ization of ball size, and too 

manv variations. Leo Milan 
* 

developed Mat Jacks after sev¬ 
eral years' experience in phy¬ 
sical education and recreation. 
The mat performs the follow¬ 
ing functions: 1) encloses the 
playing area; 2) keeps partici¬ 
pants off rough, unclean sur¬ 
faces: 3) ensures a true-even 
hall bounce; 4) allows players 
to pick up jacks casih I mat does not wrinkle) : 5) permits 
players to kneel or sit on the same surface while playing. 
The center circle is 26" in diameter, the smaller outer cir¬ 
cles arc three inches, printed on the mat, which can be 
easily folded for storage. Outlined in the rule hook accom¬ 
panying the game are rules for regular jacks, recreation 
arithmetic games, and rules and regulations for advanced 
player coni|>etition. A pocket on the mat itself contains the 
rule book, ball and jacks, pencil and score pad. For de¬ 
tailed information, write Recreational Facilities Corpora¬ 
tion. 1222 Ogden Street, Denver, Colorado. 

A new athletic device called 
Jump Ball has been devised to de¬ 
velop a basketball player’s ahility 
in jumping and grabbing re¬ 
bounds. improve bis timing and 
coordination during action in the 
air. and strengthen his forearms, 
wrists, and hands. Though a bas¬ 
ketball device, its uses don’t have 
to be entirely limited to improving 
that game, but could be an all¬ 
round physical fitness improver. 

Jump Ball is a baskethall-like 
sphere suspended overhead from a 
special response arm. Height of 
the ball is easily adjusted by coach or trainer just within 
the player's jumping reach. A special hydraulic-spring 
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mechanism in the response arm provides enough resistance 
so the player must grab the ball with both hands; when 
released, the ball snaps back. The device is equipped with 
a built -in calibrated scale to permit settings, at one-inch 
intervals, for any height. In this manner, each player’s 
progress can be checked and recorded. Requests for fur¬ 
ther information, direct orders, and inquiries from dealers 
should be sent to Haldeman-Homme Mfg. Company, 2580 
University Avenue, St. Paul 14, Minnesota. 

• As of December 1, 1959, the Califone Corporation, hav¬ 
ing become a subsidiary of the Rheem Manufacturing Com¬ 
pany, will be known as the Rheem Califone Corporation. 
Califone produces phonographs, sound systems, and lan¬ 
guage laboratories. Rheem manufactures steel and fibre 
shipping containers, semiconductors, and other electronics 
equipment; automatic storage water heaters; heating and 
air conditioning equipment; bathroom fixtures; food pro¬ 
cessing and handling equipment; and automotive parts. 
Th is amalgamation of two companies is a double-barreled 
boon to recreation people, for both make products usahlc 
in many aspects of recreation and park work. 

• A new T floor anchor 
said by the Porter 
people to he superior 
in performance and 
appearance to old- 
style floor plates, is 
now being marketed 
for gymnasium equip¬ 
ment installations. Measuring less than an inch in diameter 
at floor level, the new r Porter Floor Anchor is easily in¬ 
stalled in wood, concrete, or tile floors. In wood floors, 
precision-machined threads form a single “super screw,” 
with many times the holding power of conventional floor- 
plate screws. In concrete or tile, the new f anchor comes 
equipped with a special expansion anchor permanently 
crimped into its hase that gives a permanent bond to con¬ 
crete. No special tools are required for either type of in¬ 
stallation. A spring-loaded closure keeps out dirt and helps 
eliminate maintenance prohlems. A conversion kit is also 
available to adapt old Porter equipment for use with the 
new Porter anchor. For additional information, write Dept. 
KP-21. Porter Athletic Equipment Company. Schiller Park. 
Illinois. I 

• A secret-formula vinyl spray, designed to refurbish up¬ 
holstery and drapery fabrics, does not change the texture 
of the material, and also adds water repellency and retards 
soiling. Lasticolor is available in three different formulas 

O 

to assure effective application to a wide variety of mate¬ 
rials, dries for use in fifteen minutes. Treated surfaces 
remain soft and pliable; colors will not run or fade. For 
complete details, write Taussig Paint Sales Company, Old 
York Road and Township Line, Jenkintown, Pennsylvania. 
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Magazine Articles 


Adult Leadership, October 1959. 

Is Adult Education Ready for Our Old¬ 
sters? Elsie Culver. 

. November 1959. 

Town and Couutry Talent Show, John W. 
Churchill. 

Archers Magazine, October 1959. 
Suggestions for the Establishment and 
Maintenance of an Arehery Club, Law¬ 
rence E. Briggs. 

Custom Arrows, H. W. Shepard. 

That Overnight Camp, Francis E. Sell. 

NEA Journal. September 1959. 

Culture and the Delinquent, William C. 
Kvaraceus. 

Parents', November 1959. 

A Code for Teen-Agers, Ruth Carson. 
Play—A Safety Valve for Feeling, Ruth E. 
Hartley , PhD. 

Youth Group Achievement Awards. 
Recreation for the 111 and the Handi¬ 
capped, October 1959. 

Mental Illness and Reereation, Steve Chi - 
ovaro. 

Family Reereation Day, Fred Humphrey. 
The Use of Recreation in the Treatment of 
the Mentally 111, Thomas J. Clark and 
Samuel B. SchijJ , MD. 


Recordings 


Bar Ballads (read by Stauley Holloway) and 
Cautionary Tales (read by Joyce Gren¬ 
fell). Caedmon Publishing, 277 5th Ave., 
New York 16. < TC 1104,12", 33 1/3), $5.98. 
Fable Forest. Playhouse Records, 60 Fre¬ 
mont PL, Los Angeles 5. ( Playhouse 202, 
12", 33 1/3), $4.95. 

Our Si ncino Heritage, Vol. Ill, folk songs 
collected and snug by Frank Warner. Elek- 
tra Records, 116 W. 14th St., New York 11. 
(Elektra 153, 12", 33 1/3), $4.98. 

Player Piano Gems, Vol. 1. Duff Records, 
P. O. Box 176, Palisades Park, N. J. (LP 
4001, 12", 33 1/3), $3.98. 

Sixty Years of Music America Loves Best. 
RCA Victor. 155 E. 24th St., New York 10. 
(LM 6074, 12", 33 1/3), $4.98. 

A Yuletidk Song Fest. RCA Vietor, 155 E. 
24th St., New York 10. (LM and LSC 2350, 
12", 33 1/3), monaural, $4.98; stereo, $5.98. 


Books & Pamphlets 
Received 


Holidays 

Christmas Customs Around the World, 
Herbert H. Werneeke. Westminster Press, 
Witherspoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7. Pp. 188. 
$3.50. 

Christmas Mouse, The, Elisabeth Wenning. 
Henry Holt, 383 Madison Ave., New York 
17. Unpaged. $2.95. 

First Book of Bells, The, Helen Jill 
Fletcher. Franklin Watts, 575 Lexington 
Ave.. New York 22. Pp. 69. $1.95. 

First Noel, The. Golden Press, 630 5th 
Ave., New York 20. Unpaged. $1.95. 


Man in the Red Flannel Suit, The, Robert 
Haitmann. Golden Press, 630 5th Ave., New 
York 20. Unpaged. $1.00. 

Thanksgiving Is for What We Have, Bettina 
Peterson. Ives Washburn. 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18. Pp. 55. $2.50. 

Year of the Second Christmas, The, Eth 
Clifford. Bobbs-Merrill, 1720 E. 38th St., 
Indianapolis 6. Unpaged. $2.95. 

Science 

Adventures in Chemistry, Nathan Feifer. 
Sentinel Books, 112 E. 19th St., New York 
3. Pp. 128. Paper, $1.00. 

Book of Experiments,The, Leonard DeVries. 
Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 11. 
Pp. 121. $3.00. 

Discovering the Heavens, 1 . 0. Evans. Roy 
Publishers, 30 E. 74th St., New York 21. 
Pp. 208. $3.00. 

Fijn with the Sun, D. S. Halaey, Jr. Mac¬ 
millan, 60 5th Ave., New York 11. Pp. 112. 
$2,75. 

Hot & Cold, Irving Adler. John Day, 62 W r . 
45th St., New York 36. Pp. 128. $3.00. 

How to Use Your Telescope. Edmund Sci¬ 
entific Co., 101 E. Gloucester Pike, Barring¬ 
ton, N.J. Unpaged. $.60. 

Instructions to Young Ornithologists, 
J. D. Macdonald. Sportshelf, P. O. Box 634, 
New Rochelle, N. Y., Pp. 127. $3.75. 

Mineralogy (5tli ed.), Edward Henry Kraus, 
W'alter Fred Hunt and Lewis Stephen 
Ramsdell. MeGraw-Ilill, 330 W. 42nd St., 
New York 36. Pp. 686. $9.00. 

Modern Slide Rule, The, Stefan Rudolf. 
W'illiani-Frederick Press, 391 E. 149th St., 
New Aork 55. Pp. 70. Paper, $5.00. 

Rockets and Satellites W'ork Like This, 
John W . R. Taylor. Roy Publishers, 30 E. 
74th St., New York. Pp. 71. $2.75. 

Science and Resources: Prospects and Im¬ 
plications of Technological Advance, Hen¬ 
ry J arret t. Editor. Resources for the Fu¬ 
ture, 1145 19lh St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.. Pp. 250. $5.00. 

Sun, The, Karl Kiepenheuer. University of 
Michigan Press, Ann Arbor. Pp. 160. $5.00. 

W r oRps of Science and the History Behind 
Them, Isaac Asimov. Houghton Mifflin, 2 
Park St., Boston 7. Pp. 266. $5.00. 

Young Scientist Takes a Walk, George Barr. 
McGraw-Hill, 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36. Pp. 160. $3.00. 

Sports. Physical Education 

Adventure Cycling, Ronald English. Sport- 
shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 167. $3.50. 

Adventure Is Underground, William IL Hal- 
liday. Harper & Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
York 16. Pp. 206. $4.50. 

Amateur Roller Skater’s Handbook, The 
(3rd ed.). Sportshelf, P. 0. Box 634, New 
Rochelle, N.Y. Pp. 230. Paper, $1.50 (loose- 
leaf, $3.50). 

Answers to Health Questions in Physical 
Education. AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 22. $.50. 

Application of Measurement to Health 
and Physical Education (3rd ed.), H. 
Harrison Clarke. Prentice-Hall, Englewood 
Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 528. $6.95. 

Aquatics Guide July 1959-July 1961, Iris E. 
Andrews, Editor. AAHPER, 1201 16th St., 
N.W., Washington 6. D.C. Pp. 144. $.75. 

Athletics for Boys and Girls, Joseph Ed- 
mundson and Charles R. E. Burnup. Spori- 
shelf, P. 0. Box 634, New Rochelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 136. $3.00. 


Bonnie Prudden’s Fitness Book, Bonnie 
Prudden and Dorothy Stull. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York 10. Pp. 94. $2.95. 
Captain Cousteau’s Underwater Treasury, 
J. Y. Cousteau and James Dugan. Harper 
& Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 
Pp. 415. $5.95. 

Coachinc Pattern Play Basketball, Boh 
\ anatta. Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, 
N.J. Pp. 218. $4.95. 

Complete Book of Gymnastics, Newton C. 
Loken and Robert J. Willoughby. Prentiee- 
Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 212. $7.95. 
Complete Book of Water Skiing, The, Rob¬ 
ert Scharff, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 210 Madi¬ 
son Ave., New York 16. Pp. 192. $4.50. 
Complete Book of Winning Football 
Drills, George H. Allen. Prentice-Hall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 570. $7.50. 
Counseling in the Physical Education Pro¬ 
cram, Rosalind Cassidy. Appleton-Century- 
Crofts, 35 W. 32nd St., New York 1. Pp. 
156. Paper, $1.35. 

Defensive Basketball, Frank McGuire. 
Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, NJ. Pp. 
268. $4.95. 

Guide to Natural Bowlinc, Vietor Kalman. 
Permabooks, 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
Pp. 130. $.35. 

Gymnastics and Tumri.inc, Hartley D. Price, 
Charles Keeney, Joseph Giallomhardo, and 
Chester W. Phillips. U.S. Naval Institute, 
Annapolis, Md. Pp. 414. $4.50. 

Health Statistics: Impairments by Type, 
Sex, and Age (July 1957-June 1958). Sup’t. 
of Documents, U.S. Gov’t. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. Pp. 28. $.25. 

High Worlds of the Mountain Climrf.r, 
Boh and Ira Spring with Harvey Manning. 
Superior Publishing, P. O. Box 2190, Seal- 
tie 11, Wash. Pp. 142. $10.00. 

How to Hunt Deer and Small Game, Lu¬ 
ther A. Anderson. Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th 
Si., New York 10. Pp. 140. $3.50. 

How to Star in Football. Sportshelf, P. O. 

Box 634, New Roehelle, N.Y. Pp. 64. $.35. 
New Look at YMCA Physical Education, 
Richard E. Hamlin. Association Press, 291 
Broadway, New York 7. Pp. 219. $5.00. 
Official Baskf.trall Rules for Girls and 
Women, Sept. 1959 1960 (reprint). 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ion 6, D.C. Pp. 44. $.25. 

Olympic Hope, The, Knrnl Lundberg. Sport¬ 
shelf, P. O. Box 634, New Roehelle, N.Y. 
Pp. 171. $3.75. 

Skiinc with Pfeiffer, J. Douglas Pfeiffer. 
Box 918, Big Bear Lake, Calif. Pp. 96. 
Spiral-hound, $4.95. 

Social Changes and Sports. AAHPER, 1201 
16th St., N.W., W ashington 6, D.C. Pp. 122. 
Paper, $2.00. 

Tackle Table Tennis This W' ay. Sportshelf, 
Box 634, New Roehelle, N.Y. Pp. 127. $3.25. 
Volleyrall Guide July 1959-July 1961, Mar¬ 
tha Verda, Editor. AAHPER, 1201 16th 
St., N.W'., Washington 6, D.C. Pp. 128. 
Paper, $.75. 

Water Polo, Bela Rajki. Pitman, 2 W. 45th 
St., New York 36. Pp. 119. $7.50. 

Weicht Training for Football, Elvan 
George and Ralph Evans. Prentiee-llall, 
Englewood Cliffs, N.J. Pp. 159. $4.95. 
Winter Sports & Outinc Activities Guide 
July 1959-July 1961, Mary Pieroth, Editor. 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N.W f ., Washington 
6, D.C. Pp. 128. $.75. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Covering the Leisure-titne Field 


Christmos Holidoys Around the 
World, John B. Roy. Comet Press, 200 
Vorick Street, New York. Pp. 69. 
$2.50. 

It is Christmas around the world, this 
month, birthday of the Prince of Peace, 
and there is no holiday nearer to the 
hearts of adults and children in the 
Christian world. Celebrations manifest 
themselves in different ways in different 
lands, and perhaps you’ll want to make 
recognition of this, in some way, in 
your own Christmas program. 

If you do, youM want to refer to this 
book, so carefully prepared through 
endless research. It is delightful read¬ 
ing and even if you don’t use it in your 
season’s festivities, you’ll want to give 
it to some young person who is enchant¬ 
ed with this season or to some recrea¬ 
tion student or program leader. Its few 
illustrations add little but with its color¬ 
ful “word pictures,” it manages very 
well. 

Ploy-Porty in Indiono, The, Leoh 
Jackson Wolford. Indiono Historical 
Society, 408 Stole Librory ond Histori¬ 
cal Building, Indianopolis. Pp. 326. 
Illustroted. $3.00. 

Tliis book has had an interesting his¬ 
tory. It was prepared originally as a 
master’s thesis for Chicago University, 
in 1915, printed in 1916 by the state 
when Indiana celebrated its centennial, 
went out of print in 1918, was reprinted 
by the State Historical Bureau in 1938, 
and went out of print again in 1948, 
after which time it became a collector’s 
item. 

As a study of recreation life in our 
country more than a century ago, it 
gives a lively and fascinating picture of 
the social life before automobiles, 
hard-surfaced roads, and more sophisti¬ 
cated tastes changed its pattern. Those 
interested in singing and play-party 
games will find fascinating variations 
of old favorites, both circle and line 
variations, as well as comments on their 
historic background. 

The serious student of recreation and 
American life, the librarian, the collec¬ 
tor of background material, as well as 


the recreation leader will find this book 
a well-written, fascinating bit of Amer¬ 
icana. 

The profession lost a potentially very 
important historian and commentator 
when the author died at twenty-six in 
1918. 


Creotive Discussion, Rupert Cortright 
and George L. Hinds. The Macmillan 
Compony, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Pp. 303. $6.00. 

Tliis is a very interesting book deal¬ 
ing with all types of discussion situa¬ 
tions. The authors stress the need to 
participate creatively in all discussion 
situations, highlighting the concepts 
and techniques that aid in realizing this 
aim. 

The more common errors of speech 
making are covered, with an emphasis 
on how a speaker can achieve creative 
precision in meaning and how the 
listener can participate to make a speech 
more successful. In an era when in¬ 
creasing complexity and specialization 
have placed increasing importance on 
communication and discussion, this 
book could be a very valuable assist to 
all kinds of people, including recreation 
executives and supervisors. — IF, C, 
Sutherland , Director, NR A Recreation 
Personnel Service, 


Blueprint for Teen-Age Living, Wil- 
liom C. Menninger, M.D. et ol. Sterling 
Publishing, 419 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16. Pp. 224. $2.95. 

Th:s cxccl’ent book to help teen-agers 
with the difficuh business of growing 
up, by one of the famous Menninger 
brothers of the Menninger Foundation 
in Topeka, Kansas, can be of great ben¬ 
efit for adult readers as well. Do you, 
for instance, know what it is to grow 
up emotionally? Are you mature or 
one of those people who will remain 
forever ado'eseent? Interesting, and 
not too widely known, facts about alco¬ 
hol and narcotics are included. This 
is a good source book for groups of 
teen-agers and their leaders, should lead 
to some rewarding discussions. 


Changing Concepts and Proctices In 
Psychiotrlc Occupational Therapy, Wil¬ 
ma L. West, MW, OTR, Editor. Ameri¬ 
can Occupational Therapy Association, 
250 West 57th Street, New York 19. 
Pp. 248. $1.50. 

Five years ago, the American Occu¬ 
pational Therapy Association received 
a grant from the National Institute for 
Mental Ilca'tli to conduct a study to 

maximize the educational and clinical 
contributions of occupational therapy 
to the total treatment program for psy¬ 
chiatric patients.” This study has since 
become known as the Allcnbcrry Con¬ 
ference. The present volume is a de¬ 
tailed account of findings, including a 
review of psychiatric treatment tech¬ 
niques, functions of occupational thera¬ 
py in psychiatry and their preparation. 

Of interest to recreation personnel is 
the section on “Use of Activities.” 
Of the fifty-three hospita's mentioned, 
which have recreation programs, pvclve 
are administered by an occupational 
therapy department, seventeen arc inde¬ 
pendent recreation departments, three 
arc jointly administered, and twelve 
are part of rehabilitation departments. 
Ten hospitals feci occupational therapy 
should be responsible for recreation, 
eighteen suggest autonomy, twenty-five 
feel it should be in a coordinated or 
combined structure. 

The book offers considerable infor¬ 
mation on the u«e of self as a therapeu¬ 
tic tool, group dynamics, and the crea¬ 
tion of a therapeutic milieu. It covers 
future trends in psychiatric occupa¬ 
tional therapy, including plans for 
strengthening educational preparation. 
A I recreation personnel in psychiatric 
hospitals should read this volume, as 
it will undoubted’y be used for a con¬ 
siderable time as a standard reference. 

Recreotion in Total Rehobilitotion, J. 
L. Rothbone, PhD, ond Coro! C. lucos, 
EdD. Chorles C. Thomas, 301 East low- 
rence Avenue, Springfield, Illinois. Pp. 
398. $9.00. 

Tliis long-awaited, comprehensive 
treatise, by two well-known leaders, is 
the first real attempt to provide a text 
for the field of rehabilitative recreation. 
The book is divided into three sections: 
Chapters One through Three deal with 
the phi’osophy of recreation for the ill 
and handicapped. Chapters Four to 
Eight concern medical indications and 
limitations for various patients in recre¬ 
ation activities. Chapters Nine through 
Sixteen discuss the various activity me¬ 
dia and describe thousands of useful ac¬ 
tivities in detail. A book like tliis is a 
must for all personnel. 

(Continued on next page) 
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New Publications 

(Continued from preceding page) 

Psychiatric Architecture, Charles E. 
Goshen, MD, Editor. American Psychi¬ 
atric Association, 1700 18th Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Pp. 156. 
$10.50. 

In recent years it has become appar¬ 
ent that specialized facilities are neces¬ 
sary in the treatment of psychiatric pa¬ 
tients, and must lend themselves to the 
treatment of the patient. Psychiatric 
Architecture is a comprehensive report 
of an American Psychiatric Association 
study project begun in 1952. 

Throughout the book arc references 
to recreation activity areas. Consider¬ 
able space is devoted to recreation fa¬ 
cilities and profuse illustrations cover 
both outdoor and indoor areas, includ¬ 
ing hospital facilities in Europe and 
Asia. A fine section deals with the his¬ 
torical aspect of the subject, and a won¬ 
derful section with current concepts in 
treatment. Recreation personnel will 
not be surprised that a great portion of 
the book concerns recreation and its 
role with patients. 

Rehabilitation Center Planning, F. C. 
Salmon, AIA and C. F. Salmon, A1A. 
Pennsylvania State University Press, 
University Park, Pennsylvania. Pp. 164 
(plus 26-page supplement). $12.50. 

The authors are architects who have 
joined their knowledge and talents with 
those of a distinguished group of in¬ 
dividuals in the rehabilitation field to 
produce this long-needed book. Its 
pages are crammed with practical draw¬ 
ings, designs, and diagrams for plan¬ 
ning rehabilitation facilities, children’s 
p^yrooms, and adult activity areas. 
Consideration is given esthetic aspects 
of center buildings, even to a discussion 
of music and art as they affect patient 
attitudes. With thoughtful application. 


much of the material here is applicable 
not only to rehabilitation centers but 
also to other institutions servicing the 
ill and handicapped. 

Teachers’ Dance Handbook (No. 7- 
Kindergarten to Sixth Year), Olga Kul- 
bitsky and Frank Kaltman. Folkraft, 
1159 Braad Street, Newark 2, New 
Jersey. Pp. 342, illustrated. $6.50. 

How many times have you wished for 
a book on how to teach dancing, based 
on a natural progression of physical 
skills and the child’s interests and ex¬ 
periences? When a book does this and, 
at the same time, provides an integrated 
folk-dance program, presented with 
clarity and economy of words, tune and 
action for each dance clearly given, it 
is a real find. 

If you have wanted to give your 
dance program continuity, instead of 
letting it be a haphazard, off-and on af¬ 
fair, this book is the answer. It has al¬ 
ready been accepted as a text by some 
th ree hundred teachers colleges, an in¬ 
dication of its sound teaching tech¬ 
niques. It covers, progressively, the 
simplest song plays and rhythms, fol¬ 
lowed by play-party games, folk dances, 
squares, contras, and mixers — from 
simple individual movement to the 
more complicated steps with partners 
and group action. Every effort has been 
made to keep the ethnic quality of the 
dances intact and authentic. 

Many readers will remember with 
p'casure the dance sessions led by Miss 
Kulbitsky and Mr. Kaltman at National 
Recreation Congresses, and articles 
they have prepared for RECREATION. 
M is=s Kulbitsky is head of the dance di¬ 
vision of the physical education de¬ 
partment at Hunter College, New York 
City, and a memher of the NRA Dance 
Committee. Mr. Kaltman is a lecturer 
and dance consultant, and producer of 
Folkraft records. 


The Reason for the Pelican, John Ci- 
ardi. J. B. Lippincott, East Washington 
Square, Philadelphia. Pp. 64. $3.00. 

There is imaginative freedom and 
space for fun between the covers of this 
slim volume of poetry for children. 
Nothing is closed up or tightened 
against pure enjoyment. Readers of all 
ages will find favorites among Mr. Ci- 
ardi’s versified inventions. Among our 
own are: “Rain Sizes,” “Prattle,” “How 
to Tell the Top of a Hill,” and “The 
Principal Parts of a Python.” 

It would be more diflicuH to pick 
and choose from the wea!th of pictorial 
interpretation Madeline Gekiere has 
given these verses. The lyricism in her 
sensitive line drawings and their just- 
right balance on each page hring magic 
to our encounters with a Three-Toed 
deep, a Saginsack, or a Brobinyak. 
Sharing these pictures with children and 
reading the verses aloud should evoke 
a response of eyes and ears keyed to 
t»<ditrope tautuess.— Elizabeth Culbert. 
librarian. National Recreation Associa¬ 
tion. 


In ease vou care . . . 

¥ 

• The first performance of a flea 
circus took place in 1846 under 
the auerust sponsorship of King 
Louis Philippe of France. 

• If you put a morning glory in 
the closet, it will open the follow¬ 
ing morning as if it were in the 
sun, but the second morning it 
will not open, because it can’t be 
fooled again. 

—From Useless Information 
(How to Know More About Less 
and Less) by Paul Steiner (Cita¬ 
del Press , $1.00). 


* ANNOUNCEMENT * 


The National Recreation Association will 
continue its graduate assistance program 
and will award funds for 1960-61, to qual¬ 
ified individuals who seek graduate as¬ 
sistance in recreation for special work with 
the ill, handicapped, and the homebound. 


Interested readers should write for fur¬ 
ther information to Mrs. Beatrice H. Hill, Di¬ 
rector, Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the Ill and Handicapped, National Rec¬ 
reation Association, 8 West Eighth Street, 
New York 11. Closing date, March 15, 1960. 
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Two New Ice Rinks, Harold Van Cots 

Land for Living. William Al. Hay . 

Local Developments, Elnra DeUny . . (See 
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Month Page 


Do You Know an Intern? Willard C. Sutherland .September 272 

Hold That Line! W. C. Sutherland .November 397 

Industrial Editors Short Course * ...February 41 

On the Campus .October 303 

Program of Financial Assistance* .February 41 

Seminar on Recreation for Emotionally Disturbed * .Fcbmary 41 

Students Conduct Summer Study * .April 157 

Univers : ty of lll : n ois .February 41 

Youtb Fitness Scholarship * .December 412 

Community Action ond Progrom 

Are Parks Too Expensive? * .March 85 

Expectant Community * .March 100 

Golden Anniversary Salutes* .June 247 

Recre.u’on and the Joneses. Barbara Abel .October 322 

Salute! * .. . .. .March 100 

Social Serv : ce Agencies * .November 358 

These. I Would Like ... Karla V. Parker .October 320 

Today’s Pioneering, Carol Lucas .November 374 

Conservotlon 

Antomobrle Litter Containers* .Apttl 126 

Fight for Your Shoreline .June 227 

Fight Goes on. The * .January 31 

Here Today—Gone Tomorrow? Elvira Delany .June 224 

Interagency Comm : ttee * .. . .December 412 

"Wby Spoil the Adirondack*?" * Robert and Leona Rienow ... November 358 

Culturol Arts ond Activities 

Art Comes to Main Street, Betty Bunn .November 380 

L : beral Arts and the Executive * ..November 361 

Music tn the Jet Age .November 366 

National Cultural Center . .June 216 

New Diy for the Cultural Arts, A, Siebolt Prieswyk .November 360 

New Worlds Through Recreation, Joseph Prendergast .June 207 

Space-Age Needs * . .. . .. .December 413 

f See also: Books, Libraries and Reading; Dance, Drama, 

Dramatics, Theater; Music) 

Dance, Drama, Dramatics, Theater 

Dances * . . .January 27 

Ex-Rockenes Volunteer, Mabel Clemence MacDonald .November 385 

National Folk Dance Festival * .January 8 

Teen-agers Act for Children. Nancy Eicbtteadt ... May 197 

Pied Piper in Hawaii, The, Beatrice M. Howell ...November 383 

Talking Puppet, The .June 242 


Educotlon 

(See: Colleges and Universities ; Personnel; Philosophy and Theory) 

Family Recreotlon 


Camping Services for Families .Match 94 

On-Post Recreation .March 101 

Recreation and the Joneses. Barbara Abel .October 322 

Tenting Tonight, Stanley W. Stocker .....June 221 


Month Page 

Holtdoys ond Speclol Occasions 


For That Valentine Party* ..February 61 

Consider the Fourth of July, Ralph Borrelli .June 244 

Christmas t 

Christmas Displays, William Penn Mott, Jr., .December 417 

S*x New Games for Christmas, Lola Sadlo .December 432 

'Tis the Month Before Christmas .November 378 

Easter: 

Egg Hunting Season, Edward L. Erics on .February 48 

Things to Make for Easter * .March 109 

III ond Hondicopped, Hospltols 

Big-Ten Foo'bill Wheel-Chair Style, D : ck Bauer .November 386 

Building Camp Facilities for the Handicapped, 

W. B. Scboenbohm and Lawrence Hovik .March 94 

Camp foi Exceptional Children, A, Rita Saunders and 

Herbert Scbaebt . ... . .March 102 

Ex-Rockertes Volunteer, Mabel Clemence MacDonald .November 385 

Federal Study * .September 254 

Hospital Capsules, Beatrice H. Hill .Januiry 33 


March 116 
April 163 
May 198 

September 292 
December 440 

Program for Mentally Retarded,* Robert M. Shultz .February 49 

Recreation . . A Positive Force in Preventive Medicine, 

Alexander Re'd Ma*rn. MD . September 265 

Recreation for the HI, Handicapped, and Aged, Beatrice H. Hill . October 334 
Recreation Goals : n a Psychiatric Hospital, Lots Pahs Timmins .. December 426 

Recreation in Nursing Homes * .September 292 

San Fernando Veterans Administration Hospital Awards * .September 292 

Seminar on Recren J on for Emotionally D'stuibcd * .F'buary 41 

Talent Shnwcase for Shutins. John B. Penney .May 183 

Today’s Pioneering, Carol Lucas .November 374 

Today They Rin .November 386 

Vocational Rehabilitation Act * .May 198 

Instltutlonol Recreation 

(See: Aging; III and Handicapped, Hospitals; Juvenile 
Delinquency) 


International 


American Playground tn Russia * .September 274 

Boy-Girl Tour of the Un : tcd Nations * .September 254 

Ceramic International Exhibit * .March 78 

Encroachment in Wales * . .. .May 201 

European Sport Scene, The, Seward L. Staley .Ftb'uary 50 

Not All Cherry Blossoms. Mtckey McConnell .Ocrrber 326 

Recreation Profession in Ontario,* Ross C. Ratbie .April 136 

Pride of England.. The, Datid E. Cray .Ocio^er 324 

Soviet City Planning * ...January 32 

United Nations * .January 5 

Oct ber 306 

October 349 

November 358 


Federal Action and Legislation 

Department of the Interior * .September 254 

Federal Boating Act of 1958 * .September 254 

Federal Council for the Aging * .....June 210 

Forand Bill * .. .March 78 

Land Purchase Policy Clarified * .November 358 

Legislative Dects ; ons * . ... .September 290 

Meeting Future Recreation Needs, Laurance S. Rockefeller .May 178 

National Cultural Center...June 216 

National Parks * .March 78 

March 99 
September 254 
October 306 

New Federal Tax Bill * ...March 78 

New Policy for Protecting Recreation, Ftsh, and 

Wildlife Resources. A * .October 306 

Outdoor Recreatinn Resources Review Commission * .May 170 

Physical Education * . September 287 

Proposal to Amend Federal Property and Administrative Services 

Acts* ... .April 126 

Recreation to Keep America Strong, A. S. Flemming < ..November 370 

Services to the Field of Special Education aod Rehabilitation *.. September 234 

Wbite House Conference on Aging * .May 181 

September 254 
December 4 1 2 

White House Conference on Children and Youth * .Nnvember 373 

December 412 

Wilderness Bill * .September 255 

(See also: Aging; Fitness; Youtb) 


Fitness 


Basic Exercises for Physical Fitness * .January 8 

Pres : dent’s Council on Youth Fitness * ...March 78 

Sports Yield Yf'urh Fitness . > .September 261 

Too Much Complacency ,. . About Our Children's Fitness, 

John [ Conrd'ne . .April 138 

Try the Olympic Pattern, Robert N. Ostrander .September 279 

Youth Fitness * .May 170 

Youth Fitness Scholarship * .December 410 


Gomes and Hobbles 


Basic Yo-Yo Tricks .April 162 

Fine Art of Phonography. The * .November 361 

Game of Kwat P’ai. The. FM'ott M. Cohen .September 282 

June Was Busting Out All Over ...J^nuarv 1 5 

Name Ga me. A * ..December 433 

National VFW Marb'e Tournament * ...Aor«l 126 

Six Hours of Tra : ning * . .January 26 

S : x New Games for Christmas. Lola Sadlo .December 432 

Wheeling Toward Fitness, John W. Newton .May 191 


Hobbles 

(See: Carnes and Hobbies) 


Juvenile Delinquency 


Camping Therapy for Delinquents. Walter E. Damon ....March 106 

Creative Activ : t'es in an Institution. Walter E. Damon .December 428 

Delinquency He?dl : ners * . December 413 

Help fot Delinquents * .June 247 

Prevention, Not Punishment * .December 413 


Leisure 

Bridging the Gap. . . Between School and Community, 

Elizabeth A. Ludwig .January 16 

Is Leisure Positive? * ..November 365 

Rccreat ; on ... A Pos : tive Force in Preventive Medicine, 

Alexander Reid Martin ...September 265 


Mentol Heolth 

(Sec: Aging; III and Handicapped, Hospital) 

Music 

Ciry and Music Team Up, A. Emma r Alien Rothblatt . 

Few Statistics on U.S. Mus : cal Activity * . 

”!n Music There’s a Note of Hope,” Carol Lucas .. 

Music in the Department of Radiology * .. 

Music in the Jet Age . 

Music Is in the Ait * . 

Music Is Magic for Tiny Tots . 

Oregon Cenrcnn : al Needs Tunesmith * . 

Teen-agers and Mus ; c . 

United Nations Day * .. 

You’d Like ’Em to S'ng? Why? Augustus D. Zanzig 
’’You. Too, Are Liable" * . 



214 


42 


184 


198 


366 


42 


54 


78 


46 


306 


60 


61 


Notiono! Porks 

(Sec: Federal Action and Legislation) 

Notlonol Recreotlon Assoclotlon 

Are You Gening the Most out of Your NRA Affiliation? * ... November 


lns : de Back Cover 

Design Contest Winners * .June 246 

F : eid District Additions* .April 126 

Field Report * .June 247 

Hoorav for Louisville! * .May 200 

Jury Dutv * .April 143 

National Recreation Association Notes * .September 274 

National Recreation Month * .May 170 

Recent Additions to Northwest District * .February 41 


Notlonol Recreation Association Congress 

Around the Horel ...October 317 

Challenge in Chicago .May 185 

Congress in Session, The .October 318 

Congress News * ......September 254 
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Month t*age 

Congrru Workshop * . . June 210 

41st Nat'onal Recreation Congress, The .. December 418 

How to Use ibe Congress * . October 344 

Places of Unusual Interest ... October 314 

Plans Shape Up lor 1959 Congress . June 226 

Publications Exh bit # .,. June 210 

Sidelights on Chicago . . April 137 

Tips ou Visiting Exhibits * ... September 283 

We Are Going to Chicago . March 110 

We’re Headed for the Congress . September 270 


»M •• • • 


Natvr* 

Adventuring with Insects .. 

Crafts with Natural Materials . 

Explor.ng Nature this Summer ... 

Land lor Living, William M. Hay . 

Meeting Future Recreation Needs, Laurance S. Rockefeller . 

Nature Mural, A, Dorothy R. Flood . 

Place of the Tret Warden in Recreation, The, Stephen Mahoney 
Trees of the Grand Khan * .... 


. June 
March 
June 
May 
May 
March 
March 
March 


233 

104 

231 

188 

178 

104 

86 

87 


New Publications (Reviews) 

Adventures in Science at the Smithsonian .March 120 

Animai Travellers, Martt Neutaib . Ocwber 3>6 

A Moon or a button. Ruth Kraus .. . October 356 

Andy and the Wild Wood Ducks. AUyo Short .. October 356 

Aquatics for ine Handicapped, Bjtbara Stirling . March 119 

Art and Craft Activities w.th Permoplast and Amaco . September 296 

Art Always Changes, Ray Bathers . January 36 

Bluepr nt for 'lecn-Age Living, William C. Menninger, AID ... December 445 

Body Building, Martin 5. Dworkm .March 120 

Books Are Bridges . Octtber 306 

Brainstorming. C hacrlet Clark . February 72 

Build.ng a Snip in a Bottle, Raymond H. Biggs . September 300 

Camping and Camp Crafts, Gordon Lynn . May 204 

Camping Directory, The 1959 . .. ; . May 204 

Chang.ng Concepts and Practices tn Psychiatric Occupational 

Therapy. Wilma L. Wait . . December 445 

Changing Relatinns of Natural Resources to National Security, 

Tbe, H. J. Barnett .May 204 

Christmas Holidays Around the World, John B. Ray . December 445 

Cities in the Motor Age, Wilfrid Owm . March 120 

Coach Calls the Signals . . June 252 

Collage and Construction tn Elementary and Junior High Schools. 

Lots Lord ....•«»»» ..... ..... «. «• .... .. January 36 

Community Checklist of Assets, Needs, and Possibilities . September 297 

Complete Shclicraftcr, The, Prank and Marjorie Pilots . . June 252 

Concepts m Regional Economic Development .Joseph L. Fisher May 204 

Creative D.scussion, Rupert L Cortnght and George L Hinds ... December 445 
Creativity—An Examination of the Creative Process, Paul Smith May 204 

Dangerous Marine Animals, Bruce W. Hal ft cad .October 355 

Day Camping for the Cerebral Palsied . . May 204 

Days of Discovery and Friendly Things to Do . October 306 

Decentralized Camping. Lois Goodrich . . . March 119 

Developing Executive Skills, Harwood F. Merrill and 

Elizabeth Mart in g .September 299 

Digest of Boating Laws . March 78 

Do You See What I Sec? Helen Borten ... Ottober 356 

Earth Beneath The Sea. The. Francis P. Shepard . October 355 

Experiment in Mental-Patient Rehabilitation, An . May 198 

Exploding Metropolis, The. ; . . January 36 

Fee Charging in Social Agency Resident Camps . March 119 

Forest Activities .. .. May 204 

Fun-Time Paper Folding. Elinor Tripato Massoglia . September 299 

Games of the Orient, Stewart Culm . Fcoipary 

Good Tunes Together. James D. Macboltz . April 167 

Handbook of Camp Maintenance, Alan A, Nathans . March 119 

Hill That Grew, The. Esther K. Meeks . October 356 

Hobb es—The Creative Use of Leisure, Margaret E. Mulac . October 355 

lloney Pod Tree, The. Florence L Lattimore . April 167 

How and Where to Buy Government Equipment . June 252 

How to Drownproof Your Family, Richard Cbrittner . June 252 

llow to Tell a Story, Josepbme Gardner . September 297 

Human Understanding tn Industry, 

W Hum C. Menn : nger , AID .». April 167 

Inclement Weather Activities. Jerry G. Edwards .. —. September 300 

Ind'a* Picture Writing, Robert Hofsinde ( Gray-Wolf ) . May 204 

Intramural Handb'ok .. .. . September 297 

Kites: Fow to Make and Fly Them. Marion Downer .. June 252 

Kod^k School and Club Services (1958-59) . March 120 

Latin American Studies . March 120 

Let’s All Sing. James P. Keisy . September 300 

Let’s Go . June 252 

Let’s S n<* and Play, Dorothea Wibrout . September 299 

Littlest Witch, The, Jeanne Massey . October 356 

Live for Tomorrow . . . September 296 

Mcniallv Retarded Child at Home, The, Laura L. Dittman . April 167 

Metaicraft . ... . . March 120 

Methods of Measuring the Demand lor and Value of Outdoor 

Recrcarion, Marion Clawton . May 

National Environment of Urbm Growth and Highway 

Con- 1 ruction. Edward C. Ackerman . . May 

New YMCA Aquatic Book, Harold T. Friermood . March 

Partner Songs, Frederick Beckman .. September 299 

Perspectives on Conservation. Henry Jarrest . June 25 2 

5BX Plan for Physical Fitness . .. . January 8 

Play-Party in Indiana, Leah Jackson Wolford ... December 445 

Pocket Reference on the United Nations . September 297 

Pre-Adolescents Whar Makes Them Tick? Fritz Redl . September 296 

Program in Girl Scout Camping . ... . . May 204 

Project in Am and Crafts, A, Howard W. Watts . March 120 

Psych : «' ; c A'rh'trctu'c. Charles E. Goshen, AID . December 446 

Puppet Do-li-Yourscll Book, Loit H. Pratt . March 120 

Puppets and Puppetry, Cyril Beaumont .. September 299 

Reach n- Ou* ; n Recreation, Jay B. Nath, Milo P. Christiansen 

and Dan Dodton . February 41 

Reason lor the PeFcan, The. John Oardi . December 446 

Recrcarion in an Affluent Society, John K. Galbraith . April 158 

Rcc'e-i^n ; n Total Rehabilitation, J. L. Ratbbone and 

Carol C. Lucas . . . December 445 

Reh'b litarion Center Planning, P. C. & C. F. Salmon, A!A . December 446 

Research in Recreation Completed in 1958 . . September 254 

School S'tcs: Selection, Development and Utilization, 

Jamet L. Taylor . February 71 


204 

204 

119 


Senior Foibles, The, Rev. El tie Thomas Culver 
Sink or Sw*m? Ten Ways to Save Your Life, 

Jack Harrison Pollack .... 

Sounds All Around, Tillie S. Pine and Jotehb Levine . 

Sound Sketches with Rhythm Instruments, J. Lillian Vandetere 
Sports and Recreation facilities: for School and Community, 

A(. Alexander Gabriel ten . 

Suburban Community! The. William Al. Dobriner ,.. 

Summer Is Ageless, u eorgene Bowen 
Supervisory Methods in Municipal Administration, 

Prank P. Sherwood and Wallace H , Brit . 

Swimming for the Cerebral Palsied . 

Swimming Pool Book, The, Robert Scbarff . 

Teachers’ Dance Handbook lNo. 7), Olga Kulbittky O 
Frank Kaltman 

Television: How to Use It Wisely with Children, 

Jotette Prank . 

10 Easy Woodworking Projects . . 

Ten Questions on Physical Education In Elementary Schools 

Thought Book, The. Pert Crowell . . 

Toys-—The Tools of Children, June Premium ... 

Trends in Shellctalt, Prank and Marjorie Pilots .. 

UN Cookb x>k. The . 

VBS Introductory Kit. 1959 .... 

Water All Around. Tillie S. Pine and Jotepb Levine . 

Weather in Your Life. Irving Adler . 

Whooping Crane. Robert Al. McClung . 

Wild Folk at the Seashore. Carroll Lane Fenton . 

Woodworking for Beginners . 

Workshop of Ynur Own, A, Martha Lincoln and 
Katherine Torrey . 

Your Child’s Play, Grace Langdon . 

Organizations 

Newt ltrmat * 

American Association for Retired Persons . 

American Camping Associaion .. Prb'uary 


American Recreation 
American Red Cross 


American Youth Hostels .September 254 


Canadian Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation . . 




September 297 

June 

252 

Ottober 

356 

Frbfuxry 

72 

February 

72 

January 

36 

May 

170 

February 

71 

May 

204 

February 

72 

September 

296 

March 

120 

September 287 

October 

355 

September 296 

June 

252 

Oct ber 

306 

June 

252 

October 

356 

May 

204 

October 

356 

October 

356 

March 

120 

Ooob*r 

355 

September 296 

December 

412 

Ftbuary 

41 

December 

412 

Fcbmary 

41 

J-nuirr 

December 

8 

4 38 

March 

78 

April 

143 

September 254 

January 

8 

March 

78 

April 

126 

March 

116 


Council for the Advancement of Hospital Recreation . January 

Girl Scouts of America .April 

House Beautiful . February 

Keep America Beautiful, Inc . April 

National Civic League . January 

National Industrial Recreation Association . March 

Narionri Ret ; red Teachers Assoc*’arinn . December 


9 
126 
41 
126 
8 
78 
412 


National Society for Crippled Children aod Adults . November 358 

Optimists . March 

Outboard Boating Club of America . January 

People-To-People Sports Committee . January 

P'av Mararne . April 

United Nations ... January 

October 
October 
November 358 

. April 126 

.. September 254 


99 

8 

8 

126 

5 

306 

349 


Veterans of Foreign Wars . 

Women’s National Aquatic Forum 


Parka 


Advance Planning Is the Answer . 

Archeology and Mission 66 ’ . ; . 

Design Recreation Arras ... Why? G. Leslie Lynch . 

Fight Goes On. Tbe * .. 

Get That Land! . . .. 

Here Today—Gone Tomorrow? FJvira Delany . 

lnven»ory of Ciry-Owned Lands • . . 

New York’s B-1 lion-Dollar Backyard, Elizabeth Pagg Olds 

Park and Recreation Facilities . . 

Planning Park and Recreation Areas. Walter L Scott 

Private U>e ol City Land • .. 

Recrcarion *n Ou»- Changing Times. John J. Collier . 

Recreation Land Resources... for the Year 2000, 

Marion Clawton . .. . . 

State and Local Developments. Elvira D**ony . (See 

(See also Administration: Areal, EgwOmemt. Facilities, 
Layout: Stale Action and Program; Federal Action and 
Legislation ) 




• »••••••••• 


April 
March 
. March 
January 
March 
. June 
January 
September 
May 
M ay 
January 
December 


151 

78 

108 

31 
85 

224 

32 
262 
194 
196 

33 
414 


Tannanr 12 
Adminiftrat ion) 


Award* and (lonom • 

A’bright. Hn*-»cc M . 

Kimmerly. Gertrude . 

Lodee, Henty Obot . 

Morse. Thomas W .. 

Murphy, Mrs. Katherine Prentis 

Scoyen. Firind T. . .. 

Tapply. Richard (Wink) . 

Van Arsdale, Harold . 


Peopli 


Wes'gatc R { chard S . 

Wirth. Walter L. . 

Newt llrm»- • 

Arje. Frances . 

Blucher. Walter . 

Bright b'il. Prof. Charles K. 

Brown. Mrs. Rollin . 

Butler. George . 

Cassidy. Mary lane . 

Cicero. R : chard K. . 

Cook. Ruby Payne . 

Convdine. John C . 

Cnnis, Joe .... . 

Daunccy, Helen . 

DeTurk, Charles A . 


December 

February 

December 

April 

April 

Anril 

February 

September 

December 

September 

.April 


4 39 
59 
439 
143 
143 
143 
59 
275 
431 
275 
143 


September 292 
June 246 

Octnber 341 

Febm^ry 5 3 

October 345 

September 292 
April 142 

June 246 

September 274 
June 246 

September 275 
September 274 
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Month Page 


Frieswyk, Siebolt 


*♦* 


Reitz. Charles 
Rensvold. Vern 
Rose, O. C. * 
Sessoms, H. Dc 
Sbipp, Robert 


Obiluarioi and Memorials: 
Anger. George. 


Ely, Alfred 


R*dley, John E. 


Scott, Art 


Settle, Thomas S. 


Tucker, Ben 


Wtrth. Walter L. 


Personnel 


Liberal Arts and the Executive 


No Ideas Barred 


leadership and Training: 

Bridging the Gap. ., Between School and Community, 
Elizabeth A . Ludwig . 




1959 National Institute in Recreation Administration, The, 
If 7 . C. Sutherland . 


Repeat Performance * 


• • • * 


Recruitment and Placement: 


lt*s Your Decision. /. A. MacPbee 


Philosophy and Theory 

New Day for the Cultural Arts, A (Editorial), Siebolt j 

Awareness * . .. 

Bridging the Gap ... Between School and Community, 


- — £ — — 1 — / W » 

Impressions ot Recreation in America, 


» - - ' — ' W — — — - _ . T 

Let’s De-Sophisticate, Joseph E. Curtit .. 

Living Wilderness, The, (Editorial) Harold Zabnts 
New Wo-*ds Through Recreation (Editorial), 

Joseph Prendergast . 

"Oldsters’’,. On a Two-Way Street (Editorial), 
Elroy D. Munck . 


Recreation ... a Positive Force in Preventive Medicine, 

Alexander Reid Martin , MD ... . 

Recreation in an Affluent Society (A Review), 

Harold W. Williams .. 


-— — — — — — — -— — m 1 * w m ~ r r - — — — w ' cj 

Recreation Land Resources ... for the Year 2000, 
Marion Clawson . 


Month 

Page 


345 


274 


346 


345 


143 


246 


246 


341 


292 


346 


274 


254 


246 


373 


373 


200 


438 


59 


246 


142 


439 


438 


345 


345 


275 


373 


348 


348 


247 


4 39 


373 


346 


439 

... April 

143 


439 


439 


201 


275 


348 


58 


275 


373 


439 


373 


348 


247 


439 


289 


346 


143 


275 


201 


439 

... February 

59 


348 


247 


201 


275 


59 

.. June 

247 


59 


348 


373 

... November 

361 


292 


274 


396 


16 

September 

272 


441 

March 

107 

... April 

146 


438 


152 


397 

April 

161 


9 

k November 

360 

. February 

41 


16 

. October 

309 


44 

March 

92 

O-^b-r 

4^5 


408 


280 


77 


216 


172 


322 


265 


158 


414 


209 


12 


10 


370 

....April 

124 


Big of Heart, Tbe (Editorial), Grant D. Brandon .September 256 

These, 1 Would Like.. . . Karla V . Parker .October 320 

Up to Now and From Here on Out. Dean Atlee Snyder .January 6 

Why Recreation? (Editorial), Warren W, Kershow .February 40 

Photography 

June Was Busting Out All Over .January 15 

Kodak High Schaol Photo Contest * .November 358 

Photography in the Fine Arts * .June 210 

Fine Art of Photography, The .November 361 

(See also: Games and Hobbies) 

Playgrounds 

Best Way Is Witb a Relay, The, Barbara Love .April 160 

Designs for Play .April 130 

Good Training for Leaders, Helen Ai. Dauncey .April 144 

Our Playgrounds, Lilly Ruth Hanson .April 134 

Planning Play Equipment, William Frederickson, Jr. .May 186 

Prekindergarten Playgrounds,* A. J. Schara .April 141 

Saddle City, Florence Van Eck Birkbead .April 132 

Special Events for the Junior Miss, Gene Heer .April 156 

Program Planning and Theory 

Look Ahead ... at Lands and Facilities. A, George Butler .June 234 

Age-Level Characteristics of Campers, Lois Goodrich .March 88 

Best Way Is With a Relay. The. Batbara Love .April 160 

Church and Recreation, The, C. O . Jackson and 

Jack Land berg ...October 332 

Creative Crafts in an Institution, Walter E. Damon .December 428 

DdIIs of Texas . .December 430 

Emerging Trends in Recreation .June 238 

For That Valentine Party* .Feb'uary 61 

Good Training for Leaders, Helen M. Dauncey .April 144 

’’In Music There’s a Note of Hope," Carol Lucas .May 184 

Let’s De-Sophisticate, Joseph E. Curtis .September 280 

Modern Program for Modern Youth, W. A. Taylor .October 330 

New Directions for Oldsters .Feb-uary 56 

New Worlds Through Recreation, Joseph Prendergast .June 217 

’Organizational Child," The * ..November 365 

Recreation and the Jnneses, Barbara Abel . October 322 

Recreation for the 111, Handicapped, and Aged, Beatrice H. Hill October 334 

Recreation Goals in a Psychiatric Hospital, Lo*s Pahs Timmins ... December 426 

Recreanon Rights of Teen-agers, Virginia Musselman .November 377 

Southern Seniors Give Service .... .May 192 

Special Events for the Junior Miss, Gene Heer .April 156 

Talent Showcase for Shutins, John B. Penney .May 183 

Teen Counselor Training, Lots Chazaud .April 152 

These, 1 Would Like . . . Karla V. Parker .October 320 

What Are You Doing About Election Night? .November 376 

Vision to Actuality * .October 344 


Regular Features 

Books and Pamphlets, Magazine Articles, Periodicals, 

Recordings .F-mh Issue 

Editorially Speaking .February 37 

November 365 
December 413 

Hospital Capsules ..(See 111 and Handicapped, Hospital) 


Listening and Viewing .March 


113 


September 293 


349 


October 

Index of Advertisers ...Each Issue 

Market News ... Each Issue 

New Publications . . (Sec New Publications) 

Notes for the Administrator .(See Adm ; n ; stration) 

Personnel .. (Sec Personnel) 

A Reporter’s Notebook .. .Each Issue (exc. January) 

Research Reviews and Abstracts . (See Research) 

Things You Should Know . Eacb Issue 


Research 

Camping Survey * .February 41 

Church and Recreation, The, C. O. Jackson and Jack Lindberg October 332 

Cooperative Project * .. September 287 

Court Decisions * .December 416 

F ; nanc*ng Delegates’ Expenses * .. December 435 

Financing Research Projects * .September 287 

Hazel Wilbraham Research Grant * .September 254 

No lmmumry * . December 416 

Notes for the Administrator .(Sec Administration) 


Operation of Children’s Zoo, Thomas R. Ba : nes ....Feb urry 

Portrait of Mr. Recreation, Etta Gluck and Muriel McGann ... January 

February 53 

Recreation’s Responsibility for Diving, Peter L. Dixon .February 67 


Research Reviews and Abstracts, George Butler .February 65 

S~otember 285 

Research Techniques for Recreation, Norman P. Miller .February 62 

Sounds from the Southwest * .June 247 

Spotlight on Seniors ..May 181 

Start w th a Survev. W. E. (Gene) Rotscb .December 434 

Students Conduct Summer Study * .April 157 

Tennis Court Survey ..Marcb 112 


(Sec also: Administration ; Areas , Equipment, Facilities, 
Layout; Colleges and Universities; Program Planning and 
T beory) 


Safety 

Amateur Rocket Blasts * .March 78 

Fire Prevention * .October 306 

Golf Negligence Decisions * .January 32 

Motorized Toy Cars* . .. .October 306 

Recrearon’s Respons : b*lity for Diving, Peter L. Dixon .February 67 

Safety Front and Center .November 353 


Science 


Modern Program for Modern Youth .October 330 

Rocketry Seminars * ... .April 142 

Shooting for the Moon, Harold H. Benowitz .April 159 

Space-Age Needs * .December 413 

Up in the Air * .May 200 
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Speclol Activities ond Events 

Ari Comes to Mam Si reef, Betty Bann . 

City and Music Team Up. A. Emma A. Rothblau 
Consider the Fourth of July, Ralph Borreltt 
Dolls Of Texas .. .. 

June Was Busting Out All Over . 

How to Pre'cnt a Water Show. Dorit Layton Bntloik and 

Joan Sanders . . 

Special Events for the Junior Miss, Cent liter . 

Trv the Olympic Pattern. Robert N. Ostrander . . 

What Are You Doing Abour Flection Night? * 


Sports 

Big-Ten Football Wheel-Chair Style. Duk Berner 

Bowl ‘Em Over! • . . 

Buy Thar Lock Now! C. O. Brou-n 

European Sport Scene, The, Seward L Staley ... . 

If Winter Comes—Get Out and Enjoy lr, John R. Taimage ... 

International Sports Fund ... , .. 

Jump lor Joy * . .. 

New State Boat-Numbering Laws * . 

Official Paddle Tennis. Murray Cellar . 

Recreation's Respons bility for Diving, Peter L. Dtxon . 

Sports Yield Youth Fitness .... . 

Squaw Valley Prensres for the Olympus.* Kenneth A. Hill 

Third National Wheel-Chair Games Contest * . 

Today They Ran . ... 

Wheeling Toward Fitness, John IT. Newton . 

Who’s Responsible lor Leadership in Sports? Eric Rnnacret ... 
Iff Skatlngi 

Ice Rinks . . 

Two New Ice Rinks, Harold J. Van Con . 

Swimming i 

Credo fot Aquatics * . 

Exciting Swimming Facilities, Perk ; nt and VP ill . 

How ro Present a Water Show, Dorit Layton Buttock and 
Joan Sandtrs .. .... ....... ....... .... ............... _ i_i.. 

Teen-agers Get a Swimming Pool, Frank lHotter . 


Stole Action ond Progrom 

Court Decisions * . .. 

Fight lor Your Shoreline . 


Monte 

Page 

November 

580 

June 

2t4 

June 

244 

December 

450 

January 

15 

June 

240 

April 

156 

September 

279 

November 

576 


November 

386 

September 

285 

April 

154 

i Feb-uary 

50 

. ...January 

18 

.. . January 

8 

.... October 

344 

January 

8 

January 

24 

February 

67 

September 

261 

February 

64 

Aprit 

t26 

.... November 

386 

. May 

191 

April 

140 

January 

28 

Oc-obcr 

536 

November 

388 

September 

278 

..January 

30 

June 

240 


237 

December 

4t6 


227 


Fight Goes On. The * 

Jersey Election * ... 

N. J. Conletence on Aging * 

Otcgon Centennial Commission * 

Salute to Our Two New Statts 
Sources of Funds * 

State and Local Developments 

Volunteers 

”ln Music There’s a Note o l Hope,” Carol Lmcat 
Modern Program for Modern Youlh, IT. A. Taylor 
"Oldsters’*. . . On a Two-Way Street, Elroy D. Atunck 

Six Hours of Training * . 

Southern Seniors Give Service . 

Spotlight on Seniors 

latent Case for Shutins, John B. Penney 

Teen Counselor Training, Loit ChazanJ 


Youth 

Accent on Youth * . 

Age-Level Characteristics of Campers. Loit Goodrich 

Amateur Rocket Blasts * . 

"Ballroom Dancing—llow Soon?” . 

Egg Hunting Season, Edward L Ericton . . 
Everybody Is Gening in the Act! * 

Let’s De-Sophisticate, Jotepb Curtis 


Off-Beai Teen-Age Activities . . 

On-Post Recreation 

Program for Mentally Retarded, l. Robert AI. Shultz . 
Recreation Rights of Teen-agers. Virginia Mnnelntan 
Shall Children, Too, Be Free? (Editorial) Howard A. 
Special Events for 'he Jun*or Miss. Gene Herr 

Sports Yield Youth Fitness. 

Talenl Showcase for Shuons, John B. Penney 
Teen-agers Aci for Children. Nancy F.tchiteadt 
Teen-agers and Muvc ... 

Teen-agers Get a Swimming Pool, Frank lleaner . 

Teen Counselor Training, Lon Chazaud . 


John J* Cont'dine . 

Youth in the News * . 

(Sec also* Colleges and U nicer titles; Perionnrl; Playgrounds 
Progrant Planning and Theory; Safety; Sportt) 



Month 

Page 


January 

31 

• 

March 

9H 

* • 

January 

9 


Marth 

78 


(X tuber 

527 


February 

65 

(See 

Administration) 


May 

184 


October 

350 


May 

172 

,, 

January 

27 


May 

192 


May 

f 8t 


May 

183 


April 

152 


May 

201 


March 

88 

• ••* «•*•• 

. March 

78 

«•••••««■ 

Much 

78 


February 

48 

■« • • « 

June 

210 


September 

280 

•••• «« • 

October 

330 


January 

26 


March 

lOt 


February 

49 


November 

377 

ne ... 

April 

124 

■ ■ • • . 

. April 

156 


September 261 

i • « • • • a 

May 

183 

« « « 

May 

197 


February 

46 


June 

237 


April 

152 

I 

«•« « 

April 

138 


November 373 


INDEX OF ADVERTISERS AND EXHIBITORS FOR 1959 


ATHLETIC FIELD, PARK, PLAYGROUND, POOL, 
RINK AND GYMNASIUM EQUIPMENT 

Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Paget 

American Locker Co., 211 Congress St„ Boston 10, Mass. 

American Playground Device Company/ Anderson, Indiana 

4, 39 , 117, April Inside Front Cover , 174 , 2/2. 
Sept. lns : de Front Cover, 313, 35!, 443 

American Trampoline Co., Jefferson 20, Iowa * . 168 

Ask Packer, Litchfield, Mich. 

Berlin Chapman Co., Berlin, Wise. 

Commercial Lighting Equipment Co., 8636 Graham Ave., Los An¬ 
geles 2, Calif. 

Delraer F. Harris Co.,* Concordia, Kans. 153 

The Flxible Co.,* Loudonville, Ohio... //6, 155, 174, 

251, 296, 344 . 362, 410 

Gustafson Mfg. Co., Box 2409, Corpus Christi, Texas. 305 

H & K Manufacturing Co., Los Angeles 34, Calif. 

69, 153, 201, 213, 364 

J. B. Sebrell Corp., 301 S. San Pedro St., Los Angeles 13, Calif. 

J. E. Burke Co.,* Fond du Lac, Wise. 155 

Mexico Forge, Inc., Mexico, Pa. 

Miracle Equipment Co., Grinnell, Iowa. 

National Park & Recreation Supply Co., Route 1, Box 61, South 
Haven, Mich. 

National Pool Equipment Co., Lee Highway, Florence, Ala. 

Norman Buck Manufacturing Co., 2332 E. Lake, Seattle 2, Wash. 
Playground Corporation of America,* 5 Union Sq., New Aork 3... 30! 
Play Sculptures, Inc., 5 University Place, New York 3. 

Porter Athletic Equipment Co., Schiller Park, 111. 

April Front Sec//on Insert 

Raven Industries,* Box 227, Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 

jYor. Inside Hack Cover, 408 

Seven In One Manufacturing Co., Box 131, Grinnell, Iowa. 

Skrainka Construction Co., 7173 Dclinar Blvtl., St. Louis 5, Mo. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co., Box 365, Buffalo 5, N. Y.38, 128 , 

177, 211,258, 310 


t Page numbers for 1959 issue: January 1-36; February 37-72; 
March 73-120; April 121-168; May 169-204; June 205-252; Sep/em- 
her 253-300; October 301-356; November 357-104; December *105-452. 


ATHLETIC, SPORTS, AND GAMES EQUIPMENT 

Adve rtiser and/or Exhibitor Page f 

All Metal Tennis Tabic Co., Box 142, Teancck, N. J. 4, 71, 117, 

163, 199, 249, 259 

American Shuflleboard Co., 210 Paterson Plank Road, Union Cily, 
N.J. 

The American Trampoline Co.,* Box 368, Jefferson, Iowa . 168 

Arnold, Schwinn Co., 1718 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago, 111. 

Art Harris,* Box 222, Bethel, Conn.... 346 

Bolco Athletic Company, 1749 N. Eastern Ave., Ix>s Angeles 32, Calif. 
Caslcllo Fencing Equipment, 30 E. 10th St., New York 3. 

81, 129, 260, 399 

Caslcllo Judo Equipment Co., 30 E. 10th St., New York 3. 340 

Champion Recreation Equipment Co., Highland Park, Ill. 8 

Chicago Roller Skate Co„* 4450-58 West Lake, Chicago 21, 111. 

Hack Covers: Jan., Fe**., April, Sept „ Nov, 
Cosom Industries, Inc.,* 6012 Waynla Hlvd., Minneapolis 16, Minn. 

Jan. Inside Front Cover, 121, 169, 311 


Daisy Manufacturing Co.,* Rogers, Ark.... 81 

Dayton Racquet Co., 749 Albrighl St., Arcanum, Ohio. 163 


Dimco-Cray Co., 205 E. 6th St., Dayton 2, Ohio... 118, 166 

199, 212, 306 

Dudley Sports Co., 633 Second Ave„ New York 17. 

Fihe Enterprises, 1023 Victory Place, Burbank, California. 

Game Time, Litchfield, Mich. 

Gymnaslic Supply Co., 250 W* 6lh Si., San Pedro, Calif. 9, 69, 118 

11 illcricli & Bradshy,* Louisville, Ky. March Center Insert 

April Inside Hack Cover, May Inside Front Coirr, 253. 

Oct . Inside Front Coxier 

1 loppy Taw Corp., 301 E. 17lh South St„ Sail Lake City, Utah. 

Jayfro Athletic Supply Co.,* Box 1065, New Ixmdon, Conn, 

8, 69, 115, 165, 203, 250, 295, 313 

Kalah Game Co., Sherbom, Mass. 

Ligmim-Vitae Products Corp.* 96 Boyd Avr., Jersey Gty 4 , N. J. 

341 

lxw-Pcl Mfgr., 32 Monroe St., Watrrford, Conn • •tlNHMUMvIMMlOII 4 0 

The MacGregor Co., Cincinnati 32, Ohio. Jan. Inside Ihck Cotter, 

45, Inside Hnck Covers: March, April, May, June, Sept^ 

305, 401, Dec . Inside Hack Cover 


* Both advertiser and exhibitor; where there is no page number, 
exhibitor alone; where page number is indicated advertiser alone. 
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Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page f 

Monroe Sales, Inc.,* 201 Charing Cross, Lynbrook, N. Y. 

722, 206, 347 

National Sports Company, 370 N. Marquette, Fond du Lac, Wise. 

70, 118, 165, 201 

Nissen Trampoline Co.,* 215 A Ave., N.W., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

, 5, 80 

Parker Brothers,* Salem, Mass. 307 

Rawlings Sporting Goods Co., 2300 Delmar, St. Louis, Mo. 

Seamless Rubber Co., 464 Congress Ave., New Haven 3, Conn. 

Sico Manufacturing Co., Inc., 5215 Eden Ave., So„ Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

“Smash” Inc., 1024 North Blvd., Oak Park, Ill. 

Superior Industries Corp., 520 Coster St., New York 59 

January Inside Back Coper, Inside Front Covers: April, June, Sept., 

305 

Table Soccer, Ltd.,* Box 684, Madison 1, Wise. 340 

Tigrett Industries, 600 Mobile Ave., Jackson, Tenn. 

Valley Sales Co., 333 Morton St., Bay City, Mich. 

Voit Rubber Co.. New York 11, Chicago 11, Los Angeles 11 .... 9, 70, 
115, April Center Spread Insert, 177, 211, 296, 342-43 , 

363, 411 

W. D. Griffin Co., 5927 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, Ohio. 312 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., River Grove, 111. 

World Wide Games, Radnor Rd,, Delaware, Ohio 

AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES 

Audio Equipment Co., Inc., Port Washington, N. Y. 

March Back Cover 

Califone Corp., 1041 No. Sycamore Ave., Hollywood 38, Calif. 

779, 203. 293, 364, Dec. Inside Back Cover 

Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 205 

Institutional Cinema Service, 41 Union Square, New York 3. 399 

National Studios, 42 W. 48th St., New York 36 

153, 176, 213 , 297, 312 364 
Newcomh Audio Products Company, 6824 Lexington Ave., Hollywood 

38, Calif. 405 

Pye Corp., 1149 Raritan Ave., Highland Park, N. J... 348 

Radio Corp. of America,* Record Division, 155 E. 24th St., New 

York 10. 79 

Rek-O-Kut Co., 38-19 108 St., Corona 68, N. Y. 

Sound Triumph Co., 8145 N. Keystone Ave., Skokie, Ill. 

Wenger Music Equipment Co.,* Owatonna, Minn... 298 , 346, 364, 410 


Advertiser and/or Exhibitor Page t 

Pronto Sales, 408 W. Second Ave., Portland, Oregon . 176 

S & S Leather, Colchester, Conn. 

Story Craft & Song, Route 4, Ottawa, Ill. 

Tandy Leather Co., 33-35 E. 14th St., New York 3. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Black Light Eastern Corp., 201-04 Northern Blvd., Bayside, New 

York. 340 

Champion Knitwear Co., Inc., 115 College Ave., Rochester 7, N. Y. 

March and April Inside Front Covers 
Clarin Manufacturing Co., 4640 W. Harrison St., Chicago 44,11L 
Coca-Cola Company, 310 North Ave., N.W., Atlanta 1, Ga. 

Gold Medal Products Co.,* 322 E. Third, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

9, 39, 118, 166, 180 , 
210, 249, 260, 353, 363, 411 

James Spencer & Co., 22 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 

8, 69, 115, 158, 201, 249, 259, 346, 402,410 

Mason Candies,* Box 549, Mineola, N. Y. 297, 345 

Monroe Company, 181 Church St., Colfax, Iowa . 33, 69, 

775, 765, 799, 249, 295, 340, 402, 443 

Mutual Aids, 1946 Hillhurst, Los Angeles 27, Calif. 8, 306 

National Trophy Sales, Inc., 75 Van Buren St., Chicago 5, Ill. 

June & Sept. Inside Back Cwers 

Pepsi Cola Company, 3 W. 57th St., New York 19. 
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SPEED 


Reliable, variable speed from 
16 to 84 RPM for all rhythm work. 


POWER 


Tlie Califonc PROMENADE 
Model 25V-8A (pictured above) 
supplies* sound to 3500 persons. 
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Superior construction and 
design for years of continuous 
rigorous, trouble-free school use. 


Ask your Califonc dealer for a demonstration 

califone 

CORPORATION 


Dept. R-4 
1020 NO. LA BREA 
HOLLYWOOD 38. CALIF. 


PHYSICAL 
FITNESS 
includes 
qualities of: 


califonc 

PHONOGRAPHS 
match these 
qualities. 


Drawn steel chassis and 
plywood cases. 

Portable or stationary— 
a phonograph, transcription player 
or complete sound system. 



The Choice of Those 
Who Play The Game" 






Look to MocGregor first for the finest in oil sports equipment . 
The MacGregor Co. • Cincinnati 32, Ohio 

FOOTBALL • BASEBALL • BASKETBALL • COIF • TENNIS 


TENTATIVE 

1960 National Recreation Association District Conference Schedule 


DtSTRtCT 

DATES 

California and Pacific 
Southwest 

February 14-17 

Middle Atlantic 

March 23-25 

Southwest 

March 30-31-Apr. 1-2 

Great Lakes 

April 4-8 

Midwest 

April 6-8 

Southeast 

April 18-20 

Pacific Northwest 

April 10-13 

New England 

May 15-18 


LOCATION 

HOTEL 

San Jose, California 

St. Claire 

Pocono Manor, Pa. 

Pocono Manor inn 

Shreveport, La. 

Washington Youree and 
Capt. Shreve Hotels 
(connected by arcade) 

St. Paul, Minn. 

St. Paul 

Kansas City, Mo. 

President 

Edgewater Park, Miss. 

Edgewater Gulf 

Sun Valley, Idaho 

• 

The Lodge 

Swampscott, Mass. 

New Ocean House 


When writing to our advertisers please mention Recreation. 







































HELP US KEEP THE 
THINGS WORTH KEEPING 


Here’s what peace is all 
about. A world where busy 
little girls like this can stand, 
happily absorbed in paint¬ 
ing a bright picture that 
mother can hang in the kitch¬ 
en and daddy admire when 
he gets home from work. 

A simple thing, peace. And 
a precious one. But peace is 
not easy to keep, in this 
troubled world. Peace costs 
money. 

Money for strength to keep 
the peace. Money for science 
and education to help make 
peace lasting. And money 
saved by individuals to keep 
our economy sound. 

Every U.S. Savings Bond 
you buy helps provide money 
for America’s Peace Power— 
the power that helps us keep 
the things worth keeping. 

Are you buying as many 
as you might? 



■ HELP 

STRENGTHEN 
AMERICA’S 
PEACE POWER 



BUY U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


I 

The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury Department thanks 
The Advertising Council and this magazine for their patriotic donation . 
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A HE National Recreation Association presents 
the fourth annual edition of A GUIDE TO 
BOOKS ON RECREATION which has come to 
be known as AGBOR. The 105 publishers who 
have cooperated to make this publication pos¬ 
sible are listed on the inside back cover. 

In addition to the majority of titles included in 
the 1958-59 edition, 157 titles have been added 
this year. These titles are preceded by the sym¬ 
bol • in the catalogue and in the index. 

We invite you to visit our national head¬ 
quarters where all listed titles are on display and 
can be purchased from our RECREATION 
BOOK CENTER. A duplicate display is on ex¬ 
hibit each year at the National Recreation Con¬ 
gress where orders are also taken. The enclosed 
order blank is for your convenience in ordering 
by mail. 

We hope you will use this service to start a 
recreation library or to bring your library up to 
date. Further information on the many addi¬ 
tional services of the National Recreation Asso¬ 
ciation will be supplied upon request. 

Joseph Prendergast 

Executive Director 

Amelia Henly 

Director, Special Publications 

Frank J. Rowe 

Manager, Recreation Book Center 

Pamela S. Miller 

Editor, AGBOR 
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24 


Previous copies of A GUIDE TO BOOKS ON 
RECREATION are now out of date because 
of Publishers* price changes and out-of-print 
titles. Selecting books only from this 1959-60 
AGBOR will insure better service to you. 


Copyright 1959 
by the 

National Recreation Association, Inc. 
Printed in the United States of America 

Prices listed, effective as of June 30, 1959, 
are subject to publishers* changes. 

PLEASE USE NUMBERS 
WHEN ORDERING 







A GUIDE TO 
ON RECREATION 


ACTIVITIES FOR 
SPECIAL GROUPS 

CHURCH RECREATION 

See also Drama, Parties & Entertainment, 
Program Planning 

• 1357. ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDU¬ 
CATION FOR THE CHURCH SCHOOL 
TEACHER. Elizabeth Miller Lobingier. 

Emphasizes place of activity in curricu¬ 
lum. Helps teachers understand purpose 
and importance of creative teaching. 
Photographs of author’s and children’s 
work. Bibliography. 226 pp. 3.50 

752. BIBLE GAMES FOR YOUNG AND 
OLD. Flora Gilliss. 

A new way to learn and understand 
Bible stories and lessons while playing 
over 300 original games based on them. 
171 pp. Paper 1.00 

1131. FUN PLANS FOR CHURCH REC¬ 
REATION. Agnes Durant Pylant. 

A collection of games, songs, skits and 
stunts, races and relays and other rec¬ 
reation activities with suggestions for 
the leader in the ehureh recreation pro¬ 
gram. 125 pp. 2.50 

• 1489. GOOD THINGS FOR CHURCH 
GROUPS. Beatrice Marie Casey 

A collection of monologues, readings, 
dialogues, comedies, skits and religious 
plays for use by ehureh and affiliated 
groups. 366 pp. 3.95 


llTflMTIM 



655. RECREATION AND THE CHURCH. 
National Recreation Assn. 

Information on facilities, leadership, 
program organization and directions for 
many different activities. 80 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

• 1433. THE STORYTELLER IN RE¬ 
LIGIOUS EDUCATION. Jeanette Per¬ 
kins Brown. 

Definition of a story, its parts, how to 
choose it and tell it. Includes several 
stories for telling and a bibliography of 
books and pamphlets. Illustrations. 

165 pp. 2.00 


• 1434. SUMMER WITH NURSERY 
CHILDREN. Florence Schulz. 

Designed to aid in the planning of ac¬ 
tivities and facilities for the church 
nursery school in summer, lneludes 
songs, indoor and outdoor games, teach¬ 
ing techniques and illustrations. 156 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

760. VENTURES IN YOUTH WORK. 
Henry N. Tani. 

How to approach teenagers in the local 
church with the Christian gospel. Con¬ 
tains bibliographies of pertinent books, 
pamphlets and audio-visual aids. 197 pp. 

2.75 

YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS. 

Planned by Mennonite Youth Fellow¬ 
ship, each volume is a scries of articles. 
Ideas can be adapted for programming 
with youth. Some suggested recreation 
activities. Spiral bound. 

1141. VOLUME III. Willard and 
Alice Roth, Eds. 

157 pp. 2.50 

• 1448. VOLUME IV. Willard and 
Alice Roth, Eds. 

2.50 

FAMILY RECREATION 

See also Games & Puzzles, Parties & En¬ 
tertainment 

1123. AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTEL 
HANDBOOK AND HOSTELERS’ MAN¬ 
UAL. 

Lists hostels in Ameriea and data on in¬ 
ternational travel in 32 countries. Man¬ 
ual section eovers tips on hiking, skiing, 
camping, cycling, canoeing, horseback 
trips, facilities, equipment, food. 144 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1199. FAMILY CAMPING AND PUCES 
TO CAMP IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 
STATES. George T. Wilson. 

How the family ean have fun camping; 
how to begin, where to go for help. 
Locations of eamping areas. 112 pp. 

Paper 1.00* 

• 1383. FAMILY FUN AND ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. Margaret E. Mulac. 

Useful suggestions for parents, club lead¬ 
ers. Projects that will be enjoyed by all 
members of the family at home and 
away. Equipment checklists for trips and 
hobbies. Illustrated. 261 pp. 3.95 

562. THE FAMILY FUN BOOK. Helen 

and Larry Eisenberg. 

Hundreds of ideas for outdoor fun, rainy 
day fun. fun on trips, hobby suggestions. 
For all ages. 188 pp. 2.95 
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1143. GETTING ALONG IN THE TEEN¬ 
AGE WORLD. Virginia Veeder Wester- 
velt, 

A practical handbook to help teen-agers 
through those perplexing years happily 
and satisfactorily. Provides a guide to 
self-analysis and comparison with other 
teenagers. 158 pp. 2.50 

1144. THE GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY 
FUN AND GAMES. Jack Tedford. 

An anthology of hundreds of games, 
puzzles, skits, projects, hobbies, ete. for 
family ’round table and fireside, back¬ 
yard, parties, rainy days, outings, pienies, 
camping trips. 560 pp. 4.95 



344. HOME PUY. National Recrea¬ 
tion Assn. 

A booklet covering places to play in the 
home and aetive and quiet activities for 
the family. 95 pp. Paper 1.00 

1045. IF YOU LIVE WITH LITTLE CHIL¬ 
DREN. Carolyn Kauffman and Patricia 
Farrell. 

Designed to aid parents teaeh their chil¬ 
dren to entertain themselves, and to 
make life with small children fun. 
145 pp. 2.95 

• 1420. PUNNING YOUR HOME 
FOR PUY. Albert A. Ostrow. 

Helpful hints for turning waste space 
into play spaee in back yards, attics, 
apartments. Suggestions can easily and 
inexpensively be carried out without 
mueh equipment. Illustrated. 132 pp. 

3.50 

RECREATION FOR THE III & HANDICAPPED 

766. DANCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY. 
Elizabeth Rosen. 

An aceount of a pioneering attempt to 
use dance as a therapeutic activity in 
the treatment of the mentally ill. 178 pp. 

4.50* 

1148. RECREATION FOR THE ILL AND 
HANDICAPPED HOMEBOUND. 

Proceedings of the Third Hospital Rec¬ 
reation Institute. Use of television with 
homebound, rehabilitation, patient mo¬ 
tivation, services for the ill, recruiting 
volunteers, use of music, arts and erafts. 
etc. Spiral bound. 56 pp. Paper 1.25 
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A Guide to Books on Recreation 

Activities for Special Groups (Cont.) 

11. RECREATION FOR THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED. Valerie V. Hunt. 

Discusses problems encountered by 
handicapped persons in satisfying their 
needs through recreation; the psycho¬ 
physical aspects of various disabilities. 
340 pp. Text 5.25* 

• 1467. RECREATION IN HOSPITALS. 
John E. Silson, Elliott M. Cohen, Bea¬ 
trice H. Hill. 

A report on the findings of a two-year 
study of organized recreation programs 
in United States hospitals. 92 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

1149. REMOTIVATING THE MENTAL 
PATIENT. Otto Von Mering and Stan¬ 
ley H. King. 

An authoritative account, based on clin¬ 
ical evidence, of motivational techniques 
that are used by specialists working with 
the mentally ill. 216 pp. 3.00 

• 1484. SPORTS FOR THE HANDI¬ 
CAPPED. (2nd Ed.). George T. Staf¬ 
ford. 

Explains the need for recreation for the 
handicapped and how to adapt the pro¬ 
gram to fulfill this need. Suggests activi¬ 
ties for various types of disabilities. 
Bibliography. Illustrated. 334 pp. 4.00 

15. STARTING A RECREATION PRO¬ 
GRAM IN A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL. Bea¬ 
trice Hill. 

A practical booklet covering all phases 
of hospital recreation. With a bibliog¬ 
raphy. 49 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1444. WORKING WITH THE HAND¬ 
ICAPPED. Joan L. Carter. 

Guide for work with the handicapped. 
Information on program planning for 
specific handicaps, the leader’s role, how 
to adapt the Girl Scout program, dra¬ 
matics and staged games. Illustrated. 
Bibliography. 127 pp. Paper 1.25* 


SENIOR CITIZENS 


1150. FREE TIME: Challenge to Later 
Maturity. Wilma Donahue and others, 
Eds. 

Sociologists, economists, educators, psy¬ 
chologists and physicians discuss prep¬ 
aration for the leisure of later maturity 
and develop practical plans for its best 
use. 172 pp. 4.50 

13. RECREATION FOR SENIOR CITI¬ 
ZENS IN HOSPITALS, NURSING 
HOMES AND INSTITUTIONS. 

Proceedings of Second Hospital Recrea¬ 
tion Institute. Emphasizes unique recrea¬ 
tion needs of ill and handicapped senior 
citizens and how these needs are being 
met. 106 pp. Paper 1.00 

14. A SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER 
PEOPLE. Jerome Kaplan. 

Specific suggestions for organizing crea¬ 
tive activity groups, planning suitable 
programs. Discusses senior age camping 
and homes for the aged. 158 pp. 3.00 


• 1460. SUMMER IS AGELESS: Recre¬ 


ation Programs for Older Adults. 
Georgene Bowen. 

Explains the need for recreational activi¬ 
ties for older adults and ways this need 
can be met. Description of camp facili¬ 
ties and activities, special group events, 
in-town programs. Photographs. 31 pp. 

Paper 1.00 



ARTS & CRAFTS 


776. ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS. Ver- 
non D. Seeley. 

Methods and projects in clay sculptur¬ 
ing with 145 photographs showing how 
to proceed. Also, how industry makes 
functional and decorative pottery. 82 pp. 

Paper 1.50 

• 1360. AMACO METAL ENAMELING. 

Handbook for beginners. Definition of 
process with detailed instructions for 
making attractive enameled pieces. 
Causes of common defects and how to 
prevent and correct them. Catalog sec¬ 
tion. Well illustrated. 23 pp. Paper .25 

• 1487 AMERICAN FOLK ART. Ellen 
S. Sabine. 

How to decorate trays, canisters, chairs, 
boxes, coffee pots, chests and other ordi¬ 
nary household articles with graceful pat¬ 
terns of traditional country painting. 
Complete step-by-step instructions. Il¬ 
lustrated. 132 pp. 6.95 

17. ART ACTIVITIES ALMANAC. Art 
Education Alumni Assn., Wayne State 
University, Eds. 

Collection of 88 simple craft projects, 
each complete on a sheet with detailed 
illustrations. Published as a packet of 
loose worksheets. 2*50 

1151. ART ALWAYS CHANGES: How 
to Understand Modern Painting. Ray 
Bethers. 

A non-technical guide to the under¬ 
standing of modem painting; its develop¬ 
ment, what to see in each school or 
"ism.” 65 paintings and diagrams. 96 pp. 

3.95 

• 1364. ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES 

WITH PERMOPLAST AND AMACO. 

For teachers, group leaders, parents. A 
guide for selecting and using craft ma¬ 
terials. Catalog section of Amaco prod¬ 
ucts. Illustrated step-by-step instructions 
for projects. 35 pp. Paper .50 

18. THE ART AND CRAFT OF HAND 
WEAVING: Including Fabric Design. 
Lili Blumenau. 

A fully illustrated book, for beginner 
or expert, on yams, looms, tools, weave 
and structure, design and procedure of 
fabric making. 136 pp. 2.95 
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1152. ART FOR EVERYONE. Hal 
Cooper. 

A self-training book for the beginner on 
the fundamentals of drawing and paint¬ 
ing. Each page is a complete lesson with 
illustrations and explanatory text. 128 
pp. 4.95 

• 1365. ART FOR THE FAMILY. (2nd 
Ed.) Victor D'Amico, Frances Wilson 

and Moreen Maser. 

Hours of creative ideas for enjoyment 
of children and adults. Includes paint¬ 
ing, clay, papier mache, space design, 
wire, mobiles. 195 plates. 112 pp. 

Paper 2.95 

ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES. Frank A. 
Staples. 

Manuals for leaders, with comprehen¬ 
sive project outline covering all age 
groups. Accompanying workbook. 

Set 3.00 

31. ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM 
MANUAL 

71 pp. Paper 2.50 

32. HOW TO DO IT—ARTS AND 
CRAFTS PROJECTS FOR THE REC¬ 
REATION PROGRAM. 

29 pp. Paper 1.00 

1153. THE ART OF DRYING PLANTS 
AND FLOWERS. Mabel Squires. 

A practical book on the selecting, dry¬ 
ing, and using *of plant materials for 
year around decoration. Detailed charts, 
lists and tables. Photographs. 258 pp. 

4.50 

1154. THE ART OF MAKING MOSAICS. 
Louisa Jenkins and Barbara Mills. 

Basic techniques on how to construct 
a mosaic, tools and materials necessary, 
suggestions for designs and projects. 
For the amateur, teacher or artist. Pho¬ 
tographs. Diagrams. 132 pp. 5.95 

• 1488. THE ART OF WOOD CARV¬ 
ING. John Upton. 

Gives the reasons for using wood, tells 
what woods are best suited for carving 
and the kind of toojs necessary. Section 
on gilding and staining. Many photo¬ 
graphs. Glossary. 130 pp. 5.50 

• 1454. BASKET PIONEERING. (Rev. 

Ed.) Osma Palmer Couch. 

A complete study of round basketry ma¬ 
terials with photographs, diagrams and 
simple instructions for the beginner as 
well as the more experienced basket 
weaver. 163 pp. 3»50 


•JVof subject to NRA membership discount 





A Guide to Books on Recreation 


35 . THE BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. 

Marguerite IckU and Reba Selden Esh. 

More than 1000 items to be made from 
wood, metal, plastics, leather, clay, cloth 
and other materials. 275 pp. 4.95 

41. BUILD IT YOURSELF BOOK FOR 
BOYS. Eds. of Popular Mechanics. 

Some 60 projects that boys, with limited 
craft experience, can build—airplane 
models, water skis, kites, raft, bobsled, 
bird house, etc. Illustrated. 192 pp. 2.95 

779.THE CANDLE BOOK.Carli Laklan. 

The first and complete book on candles 
and candlecraft as a hobby or for 
moneymaking. 190 pp. 3.50 



ceramic decoration 


• 1370. CERAMIC DECORATION. Lois 
Culver Long. 

Basic information on several methods 
of ceramic decoration. Includes slips and 
engobes, self-glazing engobes, glazes, 
mosaics, glass colors, how to measure 
kiln temperatures, glossary and bibliog¬ 
raphy. Product listing. Illustrated. 59 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

48. CHILDREN CAN MAKE IT. Exper¬ 
iences in the World of Materials, No. 
28. 

Things children can make—furniture, 
toys, models, musical instruments, etc. 
Illustrated. 56 pp. Paper .75* 

1156. COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK. 
Dwight Cope. 

More than 90 projects to make from 
plastics from the easy to the complex. 
Various types and methods of working 
with plastics. Glossary. Photographs and 
diagrams. 272 pp. 4.50 

1157. COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS: 
An Introduction to the Art and Craft. 
Joseph L Young. 

Following the historical background of 
mosaic-making, instructions arc given 
the beginner on tools, materials and 
methods. Examples of professional work. 
60 pp. 3.50 

1160. CRAFTS FOR FUN. Evadna Kraus 
Perry. 

An instruction book for amateurs, ex¬ 
perienced or inexperienced handcrafters, 
young and old. Explains various simple 
methods and mediums for block printing, 
modelling, wood projects, spattering, 
etc. Photographs. Illustrations. 278 pp. 

4.00 

53. CRAFTS PROJECTS FOR CAMP 
AND PLAYGROUND. National Recrea¬ 
tion Assn. 

Simple projects that can be made from 
inexpensive and readily available ma¬ 
terials. 31 pp. Paper .50 


1161. CREATING WITH MATERIALS 
FOR WORK AND PLAY. 

Discusses uses of clay, paints, paper, 
blocks, puppets, wood and toys. Gives 
directions for making simple costumes, 
musical instruments, fiannel board and 
bulletin boards. Twelve leaflets, port¬ 
folio. .75* 

• 1377. CREATIVE ACTIVITIES. Re¬ 
becca Rice. 

A manual of things to do geared to mod¬ 
em educational practices. Includes hand¬ 
work in the curriculum, materials and 
equipment, what to do and how to do 
it, and seasonal activities. Illustrated. 
148 pp. 3.50 

1163. CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Kenneth R. Benson. 

40 illustrated craft projects, arranged in 
order of difficulty. Relates the leadership 
responsibilities of teachers, playground 
leaders and camp counselors to the craft 
activity needs of children. 106 pp. 

Text 3.95* 

• 1490. CREATIVE HANDWORK 
IDEAS. Mary Jackson Ellis. 

A collection of children-tested projects. 
Includes general crafts and some for 
Halloween, Thanksgiving, Christmas, 
Valentine's Day, Easter and other holi¬ 
days. Drawings and directions for each 
project. 94 pp. 3.50 

• 1491. CREATIVE NATURE CRAFTS. 
Robert O. Bale. 

Directions for projects made out of ma¬ 
terials from nature such as rocks, hom, 
bones, bark, etc. Includes dried flowers, 
nature jewelry and prints, straw crafts 
and many more. Bibliography. Illustrated. 
Spiral bound. 120 pp. Paper 2.50 

• 1380. DECORATIVE DESIGN. Fritz! 
Brod. 

Offers some fundamental ideas for creat¬ 
ing designs based on straight and curved 
lines, interwoven ornaments, alphabets, 
flower forms, real and imaginary ani¬ 
mals, and abstract and nonobjective 
drawings. 46 pp. Paper 1.00 

1164. DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND 
CRAFTSMEN. Louis Wolchoriok. 

Shows how to see designs in geometric 
and human shapes, flowers and animals, 
man-made objects, and how to use them 
in any art medium. Illustrations. 207 pp. 

4.95 

• 1486. DRIED FLOWERS WITH A 
FRESH LOOK. Eleanor Reed Bolton. 

How to preserve the color and beauty of 
garden flowers and keep ferns, berries, 
cones and wood in good condition. Color 
and black and white photographs. 210 pp. 

6.95 


O i 



66. ENAMELING FOR FUN AND PRO¬ 
FIT. Mary Larom. 

Describes the process of enameling for 
the beginner with information on tools 
and supplies, preparing and testing 
colors, approaches to design, kilns and 
experimental techniques. Photographs. 
96 pp. 3.06 

785. ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE. Kenneth F. Bates. 

A practical fuide for the beginner and 
an authoritative reference for the crafts¬ 
man illustrating the various methods 
and techniques of making enamels. 208 
pp. 3.95 


FOLK ARTS 
AND CRAFTS 



1169. FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS. Mar- 
guerite lekis. 

How to make hundreds of useful and 
attractive objects originating from some 
30 different cultures. For the home, per¬ 
sonal adornment, entertainment, camps 
and playgrounds, etc. Illustrations. 269 
pp. 5.95 

• 1492. FUN WITH LEATHER. Joseph 
Learning. 

Easy-to-follow instructions for making 
dozens of articles, including belts, pock¬ 
et books, notebooks, brief cases, book 
covers, picture frames. Directions for all 
popular forms of leather decoration. Il¬ 
lustrated. 91 pp. 3.00 

• 1496. FUN WITH METALWORK. J. 
W. Bollinger. 

An outline of fundamental procedures 
plus a wide selection of projects which 
apply some of these basic skills. Many 
working drawings, illustrations and 
photographs. 184 pp. 4.75 

789. FUN WITH PAPER. Joseph Learn¬ 
ing. 

How to fold and cut paper to make 
useful articles, toys and amusing tricks. 
Illustrations. 152 pp. 3.95 

1171. FUN WITH SHELLS. Joseph 
Leeming. 

Clear directions and diagrams of shell 
jewelry, flowers and novelties of many 
kinds, for shell hobby enthusiasts. Sim¬ 
ple equipment and inexpensive materials. 
92 pp. 3.08 

• 1493. FUN WITH STRING. Joseph 
Leeming. 

Useful and ornamental knots, string 
games and tricks and useful articles 
made from string and rope clearly de¬ 
scribed with step-by-step instructions 
and diagrams. 161 pp. 3.58 

79. FUN WITH WIRE. Joseph Leeming. 

Simple and clever designs for many 
articles, from flower pots to jewelry, 
that can be made from wire. Clear di¬ 
rections, illustrations for each object by 
Jessie Robinson. 96 pp. 3.00 
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Arts & Crafts (Cont.) 

791. FUN WITH WOOD. Joseph Leem- 
ing. 

Every detail of woodworking, from de¬ 
sign to finishing the final product. For all 
ages. Ill pp. 3.00 

80. GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT. Ray-, 
mond Cherry. 

Especially for the beginner, clear in¬ 
struction and 365 photographs for every 
detail from laying out and cutting to 
putting in zippers. 144 pp. Paper 1.50 

1173. GENERAL PLASTICS: Projects 
and Procedures. Raymond Cherry. 

Contains hand tool operations, machine 
tool operations, projects, and related in¬ 
formation for student or home crafts¬ 
man. References. 156 pp. Paper 1.80 
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• 1394. THE HAND DECORATION OF 
FABRICS. Francis J. Kafka. 

Describes a dozen or more techniques 
with methods of applying decoration to 
fabrics, with simple step-by-step instruc¬ 
tions and illustrations. For both the be¬ 
ginner and the advanced craftsman. 198 
pp. 5.00 

1176. HANDMADE RUGS. Kathryn An¬ 
drews Marinoff. 

Methods and techniques for making 
braided, hooked, woven and other types 
of rugs. Suggests tools and equipment. 
Pointers on care, cleaning and repairing. 
93 pp. Paper 1.75 

* 

• 1398. THE HOLIDAY DRAWING 
BOOK. Mary Black Diller. 

To encourage and help children to draw. 
Simplified, colorful instructions for 
drawing numerous holiday and seasonal 
pictures with the aid of six geometric 
“helping shapes.” 128 pp. 2.95 

87. HOW TO CARVE CHARACTERS IN 
WOOD. Andy Anderson. 

Information on every phase of how to 
carve, woods to select, tools, work¬ 
benches, colorings and how to mix them. 
Includes 5 interesting patterns. With 
photographs. 77 pp. 2.50 

89. HOW TO DRAW. Victor Perard, 
and others. 

Practical, self-teaching book covering 
shading, pencil, pen and brush technique, 
line composition, perspective, figures, 
details. Many illustrations. 156 pp. 3.95 


794. HOW TO FIND YOUR OWN 
STYLE IN PAINTING. Ray Bethers. 

What style is and how the kind of per¬ 
son you are will influence your style. 
Outlines in lucid text and pictorial dia¬ 
grams the basic principles of color, pat¬ 
tern and space. 96 pp. 3.50 

90. HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY A 
SHEPHERD PIPE. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Simple directions for construction with 
inexpensive materials, together with 
playing instructions. 32 pp. Paper .60 

1177. HOW TO STENCIL AND DECOR¬ 
ATE FURNITURE AND TINWARE. Nan¬ 
cy Richardson. 

Directions for cleaning and preparation 
of surfaces, selection and application of 
a suitable background. 93 patterns and 
135 individual design motifs. 186 pp. 

6.00 

99. JEWELRY MAKING FOR FUN AND 
PROFIT. Helen Clegg and Mary Larom. 

Step-by-step instructions and graphic il¬ 
lustrations for making jewelry. Designed 
especially for use by clubs and groups. 
162 pp. 3.25 

1178. JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE 
BEGINNING CRAFTSMAN. Greta Pack. 

A guide with simple explanations and 
helpful drawings for making jewelry of 
silver and other metals. Describes tools 
needed and their use. 68 pp. 3.75 

1179. KEEPING IDLE HANDS BUSY. 
Marion R. Spear. 

A source book suggesting articles to 
make from cloth, native products, paper 
and wood. Emphasis is on the imagin¬ 
ative use of waste or discarded ma¬ 
terials. 96 pp. Spiral bound 2.25* 



• 1501. LEATHERWORK: Procedure 
and Designs. Willey P. Klingensmith. 

Brief history of leather and its uses, 
basic leathercraft techniques and proj¬ 
ects, including a bookmark, key case, 
coasters, ax sheath, belts, wallets and 
lady’s purses. Many illustrations. 136 pp. 

3.85 

• 1452. MAKE YOUR OWN MUSICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. Muriel Mandell and 
Robert E. Wood. 

Instructions for making musical instru¬ 
ments from everyday articles found 
around the house. Includes simple les¬ 
sons on how to play these instruments. 
Well illustrated. 128 pp. 2.95 
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• 1464. MASK MAKING: Creative 
Methods and Techniques. Matthew 
Baranski. 

Ideas for designing masks for all ages, all 
occasions. Only a few simple tools and 
inexpensive materials needed. Sketches 
and photographs illustrate construction 
steps. 101 pp. 5.50 

• 1410. MEANING IN CRAFTS. Ed¬ 
ward L. Mattil. 

100 profusely illustrated craft projects 
for children. Includes puppets, seasonal 
activities, block prints, papier mache, 
collage, mosaics, weaving, mobiles, 
painting, modeling and sculpture. Teach¬ 
ing suggestions. 133 pp. 3.95* 

• 1413. MOSAIC PATTERNS. Edwin 
Hendrickson. 

For either the beginner or experienced 
craftsman. Instructions for making mo¬ 
saics from patterns. 72 pattern plates 
for varying complexity with suggestions 
for completing these designs. Four color 
plates. 95 pp. 4.95 



802. MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART. Ed¬ 
win Hendrickson. 

The essentials of a new hobby requiring 
no special artistic talent or age limit. 
Details and photos on how to make 
many functional objects of different de¬ 
signs and color schemes. 111 pp. 3.50 

119. NATURE CRAFTS FOR CAMP AND 
PLAYGROUND. National Recreation 
Association. 

A wide variety of group and individual 
craft projects to make with nature ma¬ 
terials, such as stones, acorns, seeds, 
vegetables, etc. Includes suggested ten- 
week nature program. 32 pp. Paper .50 

817. 72 NEW BIRD HOUSES, FEEDERS 
YOU CAN MAKE. Hi Sibley. 

Simplified instructions for making one- 
family Wren houses to 58-room hotels 
for Martins. Individual parts of each 
house are dimensioned separately for 
easy construction. 80 pp. Paper 1.50 



*Not subject to IS'RA membership discount 








• 1465. PAPER SHAPES AND SCULP- 
TURE FOR SCHOOL USE. Mary Grace 
Johnston. 

Methods, materials and techniques for 
using paper as a creative art medium. 
How to bend, fasten, cut and assemble 
paper into original shapes. Fully illus¬ 
trated. Spiral bound. 70 pp. Pap*r 4.75 

1187. PAPIER MACHE. Lillian Johnson. 

A complete easy-to-follow, step-by-step 
procedure for working in this medium. 
Suggestions for holiday decorations, 
stage props, window displays and in¬ 
numerable other uses. Photographs and 
drawings. 88 pp. 3.95 

• 1457. RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS 
AND CRAFTS. Russell and Ruth Bar¬ 
bour. 

A manual to stimulate leaders to make 
use of religious ideas for art and craft 
work. Symbols, emblems, etc. for use in 
camps, churches, conferences. Spiral 
bound. 95 pp. Paper 2.50 

• 1425. SCULPTURE: TECHNIQUES IN 
CLAY, WAX, SLATE. Frank Eliscu. 

A presentation of 400 step-by-step pic¬ 
tures showing how the amateur can 
easily create satisfying works of lasting 
value from readily obtainable materials. 
192 pp. 7.50 



131. SILK SCREEN PRINTING. James 
Eisenberg. 

Details of silk screen printing shown in 
detail in 159 illustrations. Covers five 
popular methods and includes sugges¬ 
tions for making equipment and tools. 
55 pp. Paper 1.50 

• 1428. SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES. 
J. I. Biegeleisen and Max Arthur Cohn. 

Includes the history, basic principles and 
equipment. Describes five different meth¬ 
ods, multicolor printing, color theory. 
Helpful hints and sources of supply. 
Many illustrations. 187 pp. Paper 1.45 

137. TOYS YOU CAN MAKE. Eds. of 
Popular Mechanics. 

Instructions, photographs and drawings 
show just how to make sturdy toys for 
children from inexpensive materials and 
with no special tools. Includes hundreds 
of projects. 160 pp. 2.00 

139. WATER COLOR PAINTING IS 
FUN. Frank A. Staples. 

Simpje instructions in the techniques of 
painting with water colors for the ama¬ 
teur. With illustrations. 127 pp. 4.50 



• 1500. WHITTLING WITH BEN 
HUNT. W. Ben Hunt. 

The fundamentals of whittling and a 
large selection of projects arranged in 
the order of difficulty, including orna¬ 
mental brooches, lapel ornaments, salad 
utensils, Indian head and many more. 
Illustrated. 160 pp. 3.50 

• 1495. WOOD PROJECTS YOU WILL 
LIKE. Louis Barocci. 

Contains a variety of articles for crafts¬ 
men of all ages and interests, including 
sports equipment, household furniture, 
kitchen equipment, yard and lawn equip¬ 
ment. Easy-to-follow instructions. Illus¬ 
trated. 126 pp. 3.95 

• 1443. WOODWORKING FOR IN¬ 
DUSTRIAL ARTS. Ira C. Madden. 

Supplies basic knowledge about tools, 
woods, finishing materials. Encourages 
students to work cooperatively and de¬ 
rive satisfaction from their accomplish¬ 
ments. Diagrams and instructions for 
making many useful items. Photographs. 
224 pp. 4.00 

CAMPING 

See also Arts & Crafts, Drama, Nature, 
Parties & Entertainment, Program Plan¬ 
ning 

ORGANIZATION A ADMINISTRATION 

145. ADMINISTRATION OF THE MOD¬ 
ERN CAMP. Hedley S. Dlmock, Ed. 

Outlines functions, principles and pro¬ 
cedures of camp management for the 
director and staff. Articles from 11 con¬ 
tributors. 283 pp. 4.00* 

147. BETTER CAMPING. Ralph D. 
Roehm. 

Outlines the procedures for national 
recognition in camping; desirable prac¬ 
tices for all camps. A complete revision 
of ‘Toward Better Camping.” 36 pp. 

Paper 1.50* 

• 1446. CAMP SITE DEVELOPMENT. 
Julian Harris Salomon. 

Descriptions and typical plans for fa¬ 
cilities generally needed in large estab¬ 
lished camps and simple, more tempor¬ 
ary camps. Includes site selection, utili¬ 
ties, aquatic facilities, living and dining 
quarters. Architectural plans. 160 pp. 

5.00 

• 1379. DECENTRALIZED CAMPING 
—A Handbook. Lois Goodrich. 

A guide for administration of the de¬ 
centralized camp, selection and training 
of staff, insurance of health and safety, 
development of small-grout) living and 
growth of the program. 256 pp. 4.75 
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• 1395. HANDBOOK OF CAMP 
MAINTENANCE. Alan A. Nathans. 

Presents procedures in maintenance of 
camps that need not be done by skilled 
artisans. Guide to basic maintenance 
programs and procedures for equipment, 
buildings and grounds. Glossary. Il¬ 
lustrated. 240 pp. 7.95 



825. THE SUCCESSFUL CAMP. Lewis 
C. Reimann. 

For camp administrators, camp com¬ 
mitteemen and students. Covers every 
aspect from the selection of the site to 
the building of camper and staff morale. 
233 pp. 4.75* 

LEADERSHIP 

826. CAMP COUNSELOR TRAINING 
WORKBOOK. Mane Hartwig and 
Florence Petersen. 

Useful as a textbook on counselor train¬ 
ing or as a guide to a pre-camp session, 
this book combines camping theory with 
practice. 114 pp. Spiral bound 2.75* 

151. CAMP COUNSELOR’S MANUAL, 
(Rev. Ed.) John A. Ledlie and Francis 
W. Holbein. 

A camp counselor’s daily job, his quali¬ 
fications, relationships to campers and 
directors. Section on record keeping. 
128 pp. Paper 1.25 

164. HANDBOOK OF TRAIL CAMP- 
CRAFT, John A. Ledlie, Ed. 

Complete guidebook for camper-coun¬ 
selor training in campcraft. Suggestions 
for every phase of hiking from cook- 
out to two-week trip. 187 pp. 4.95 

167. IT’S FUN TO BE A COUNSELOR. 
Emily H. Welch. 

Enthusiastically tells qualities, values 
and relationships that make for happy 
counselors and campers. 63 pp. 

Paper 1.88 

JOBS IN CAMP AND CONFERENCE 
BOOKLETS. Fred D. Wentzel and Ed¬ 
ward L. Schlingman. 

Three descriptions outlining leadership 
requirements necessary to conduct a 
Christian summer camp. Compiled by 

the Board of Christian Education, 

943. THE COUNSELOR’S JOB. 

61 pp. Paper .75 

944. THE DIRECTOR’S JOB. 

83 pp. Paper .75 

945. THE RECREATION JOB. 

77 pp. Paper .75 
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Camping (Cont.) 

180. SO YOU WANT TO BE A CAMP 
COUNSELOR. Elmer F. Ott. 

The opportunities and responsibilities 
of a camp counselor, what is expected 
of him at all times, attitudes and tech¬ 
niques to help him do his job. 63 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

181. SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR 
PROBLEMS. J. Kenneth Doherty. 

Emphasizes underlying causes of such 
problems as homesickness, stealing, 
timidity, poor eating, showing off, etc. 
62 pp. Paper 1.00 


PROGRAM 

827. ABC’S OF CAMP MUSIC. Janet 
E. Tobitt. 

A reference book for counselors of 
songs suitable for campers of all ages 
as well as dramatized ballads and folk 
dances. 46 pp. Paper .75* 



1196. BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
BARBECUE BOOK. Eds. of Better 
Homes and Gardens. 

A compete new barbecue book telling 
you how to prepare successful, enjoy¬ 
able open-air meals. More than 250 
recipes. 162 pp. 2.95 

149. CAMP COUNSELING. (2nd Ed.) 
A. Viola Mitchell and Ida B. Craw¬ 
ford. 

Complete, up-to-date guide to camping 
—how to handle problem campers, in¬ 
structions for teaching crafts, music, 
sports, etc. 406 pp. 4.75* 

829. CAMP CRAFT. Barbara E. Joy. 

A wealth of specific information on ma¬ 
terials, procedures and organizing ac¬ 
tivities. It gives directors and counselors 
a wider appreciation of camping op¬ 
portunities. 88 pp. 

Spiral bound. Paper 2.75* 

CAMPCRAFT SKILLS. Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. 

Handy guides for the use and care of 
tools necessary for comfortable camp 
living and the reading of maps and the 
compass. How to draw maps. Illustrated. 

• 1374. COMPASS AND MAPS. 

45 pp. Paper .25 

• 1404. KNIFE AND AX. 

36 pp. Paper .25 

*Moi tubjoct to NRA membership discount 


152. THE CAMP PROGRAM BOOK. 
Catherine T. Hammett and Virginia 
Musselman. 

A one-volume camping encyclopedia 
covering program planning, outdoor liv¬ 
ing, sports, arts and crafts, specific pro¬ 
grams, pageants. 380 pp. 5.00 



153. CAMP SONGS ‘N’ THINGS. Carl 
E. Zander and Wes H. Klusmann. 

A book of 120 pages containing the 
words and music for camp songs and 
som£ stunts. 120 pp. Paper .35 

831. CAMPING. Barbara E. Joy. 

Covers basic philosophy, administration, 
leadership, program, sanitation, camp 
craft and counselor-camper relations. 
For camp director or counselor. 84 pp. 

Spiral bound. Paper 2.75* 

1197. CAMPING AND OUTDOOR 
COOKING. Rae Oetting and Mabel 
Otis Robinson. 

Facts on camping equipment, choosing 
a campsite, settin* up camp and the 
campfire. Recipes for the camping trip, 
backyard campingj barbecues, picnics. 
Photographs. 259 pp. 4.95 

157. CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT. 
Horace Kepharf. 

An encyclopedia of outdoor living. 
Nearly 500 pages give answers to the 
problems arising on a camping trip. 
Over 300 illustrations. 479 pp. 4.95 

1198. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
CAMPFIRE PROGRAMS. LaRue A. 
Thurston. 

Contains all aspects of a successful 
campfire adaptable to any camp: the 
circle of friendship, program activities, 
attitudes of the leader and leadership 
techniques. Illustrations. 318 pp. 5.95 
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783. CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMP- 
ERS. Catherine T. Hammett and Carol 
M. Horrocks. 

An emphasis on outdoor arts and crafts 
in organized camps and for handcrafters 
of all ages. 175 projects using Nature’s 
designs and materials. 431 pp. 7.95 

1203. INSPIRATIONAL POETRY FOR 
CAMP AND YOUTH GROUPS. (3rd 
Ed.) H. Jean Berger, Comp. 

A collection useful around the campfire 
and in camp programming for counselor 
and camper. Classifications on beauty 
and nature, friendship, leadership, etc. 
121 pp. Spiral bound 2.50* 

1204. THE JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMP¬ 
ING AND WOODCRAFT. Bernard S. 
Mason. 

Easy-to-follow suggestions on what to 
take camping, picking your campsite, 
making a fire without matches, making 
a blanket roll, cooking without pots and 
pans. Illustrations. 120 pp. 4.00 

1208. THE NEW WAY OF THE WIL¬ 
DERNESS. Calvin Rutstrum. 

Features the most up-to-date camping 
equipment and methods. Advice on in¬ 
juries, firearms, canoe strokes and sleep¬ 
ing bags. Section on winter camping. 
Illustrations. 276 pp. 4.50 

175. OUTDOORSMAN’S COOKBOOK. 
Arthur Carhart. 

Revised edition of standard camper’s 
guide. Covers latest developments: alu¬ 
minum foil, dehydrated foods, plastic 
utensils, meat preservation, recipes. 211 
pp. 2.95 

176. PROGRAM HELPS FOR CAMP 
LEADERS. Margaret Chapman, Marie 
E. Gaudetle and Catherine Hammett. 

Packet of 20 sheets of pictorial sugges¬ 
tions on nature, campcraft, dramatics, 
crafts and program planning. .50* 



• 1424. PROGRAM IN GIRL SCOUT 
CAMPING. Janet E. Tobitt. 

For all adults responsible for camping 
programs. Presents various phases of 
the Girl Scout camping program to in¬ 
spire leaders to invent and experiment 
with their campers. Bibliography. Il¬ 
lustrated. 277 pp. 1.50 
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763. SUNSET IDEAS FOR FAMILY 
CAMPING. 

Accurate, tested information on how to 
plan your trip, what to take and how 
to get there, includes camping in the 
mountains, desert, or at the beach. 128 
pp. Paper 1.75 

658. WORSHIP WAYS FOR CAMP. 
Clarice M. Bowman. 

Prayers, graces. Scriptural aids, poetry, 
devotions, graded by age level and ar¬ 
ranged for easy reference and use. 182 
pp. 3.00 

1209. YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMP- 
CRAFT. Catherine T. Hammett. 

Describes the skills that make a good 
camper. Packing food and equipment; 
knot-tying; fire-building; cooking; pre¬ 
paring a bedroll, etc. For picnicker, 
camper or scout group. Illustrated. 197 
pp. Paper .35* 

COMMUNITY 

RECREATION 

See atso Facilities, Layout, Equipment; 
Leadership; Organization and Administra¬ 
tion; Philosophy; Program Planning 

200. COMMUNITY RECREATION. 
(2nd Ed.) Harold D. Meyer and 
Charles K. Brightbill. 

An introduction to the study of organ¬ 
ized recreation in the U. S. for students 
and teachers, a guide for professional 
workers. 525 pp. Text 6.75* 

203. INTRODUCTION TO COMMU¬ 
NITY RECREATION. (3rd Ed.) George 
D. Butler. 

Deals with the nature and significance 
of recreation; agencies providing recrea- 
tjon; the history of community recrea¬ 
tion; areas and facilities; leadership; ac¬ 
tivities, programs and services; legisla¬ 
tion, administration, organization, fi¬ 
nance, public relations and cooperation. 
Profusely illustrated. 520 pp. Text 7.50 

208. 1956 RECREATION AND PARK 
YEARBOOK, National Recreation 
Assn. 

A report of public recreation and park 
agencies, local, county, state and federal. 
Includes data on the Managing Author¬ 
ity, Areas, Personnel, Indoor and Out¬ 
door Centers, Facilities, Finances, and 
Activities. 130 pp. Paper 2.00 

209. RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY 
LIVING. 

Outlines principles, practices and policies 
which recreation agencies can follow 
to make their programs most effective. 
165 pp. Paper 1.25 


210. SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL 
OF COMMUNITY RECREATION. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

A guide to help check and evaluate fa¬ 
cilities, personnel, programs and serv¬ 
ices. 45 pp. Paper .75 

DANCING 

See atso Music, Parlies and Entertainment 

218. BETTY WHITE’S DANCING MADE 
EASY. (Rev. Ed.I Betty White. 

A social dance book on an adult level. 
Covers all the popular dances from 
waliz and foxtrot to samba and conga. 
Illustrations by Robert Bums. 276 pp. 

4.50 

1212. BETTY WHITE’S LATIN-AMERI- 
CAN DANCE BOOK. Betty White. 

All the popular dances from Latin Am¬ 
erica: rhumba, mambo, cha-cha-cha, 
tango, calypso, merengue, paso doble, 
and samba. Easy-to-follow diagrams. 
147 pp. 3.75 

219. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE 
DANCEBOOK. Betty White. 

Contains all the popular dances with 
clear and easy instructions. Helpful ideas 
on invitations, dress, etc. Illustrations. 
240 pp. 3.95 

841. BETTY WHITE’S TEEN-AGE 
DANCE ETIQUETTE. Betty White. 

Presents the accepted social practices 
for teen-agers at an informal dance, 
prom or ball. Illustrated by June Kirk¬ 
patrick. 64 pp. 2.50 

1215. CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVE¬ 
MENT FOR CHILDREN. Gladys And¬ 
rews. 

Concentrates on movement as a form of 
expression, its relation to music, art, 
language arts, social studies and other 
school experiences. 198 pp. Text 5.75* 

223. DANCE A WHILE. Harris, Pitt¬ 
man and Swenson. 

Representative dances from a wide 
range of folk, square and social dances. 
Of particular value to the new or inex¬ 
perienced teacher. 270 pp. 

Spiral bound 3.50* 

• 1475. DANCE HANDBOOK. Marg¬ 
ery J. Turner. 

An orientation to all forms of dance 
taught in today’s schools. Emphasizes 
fundamental skills in forms from folk 
dancing through modem. Social events 
and dance parties are also discussed. 144 
pp. 2.95 

228. FOLK DANCES AND SINGING 
GAMES. Elizabeth Burchenal. 

Complete directions for performing 26 
folk dances of the U. S., Denmark, 
Sweden. Russia, Hungary, Finland, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, England and Scotland. 
Many illustrations. 83 pp. 3.50 

230. FOLK DANCES FROM OLD 
HOME LANDS. Elizabeth Burchenal. 

A collection of 33 folk dances from 
Belgium. Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Ireland, Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, 
Russia, Spain, Sweden, U. S. 85 pp. 

3.50 


231. FOLK DANCING IN HIGH 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE. (2nd Ed.) 
Grace I. Fox and Kathleen Gruppe 
Merrill. 

A collection of 17 foreign dances and 
7 American dances with instructions for 
formation, presentation and music. Glos¬ 
sary. 89 pp. Text 4.50* 

846. LET’S SQUARE DANCE. Kenneth 
Fowell. 

A guidebook for beginner dancers and 
call-teachers in American squares and 
round dances. 56 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1411. MEXICAN AND NEW MEXI¬ 
CAN FOLKDANCES. (2nd Ed.) Mela 
Sedillo. 

This book contains choreographic ar¬ 
rangements, illustrations of costumes 
and history of these dances. Music for 
Mexican dances available commercially. 
Simple arrangements of New Mexican 
music. 47 pp. Spiral bound, Paper 1.50 

237. MIXERS TO MUSIC FOR PARTIES 
AND DANCES. Virginia Musselman. 

Suggestions for musical games and 
dances for parties and social gatherings 
with hints for the leader. 51 pp. 

Paper .65 

1213. PROMPTING: HOW TO DO IT. 
John M. Schell. 

Covers all the known modem square 
dances: quadrilles, lancers, contra dances. 
Explains calls, gives hints on leading 
for the professional. 71 pp. Paper 1,25* 

240. RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES. Frances 
R. Stuart and John S. Ludlam. 

Two indexed packets, each containing 
50 dances and folk games. Simple music 
scores. Series I, kindergarten-grade 3; 
Series II, grades 3-6. Ea. packet 2.50* 

247. SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY 
AND HOW TO TEACH AND CALL 
THEM. Richard Kraus. 

Wide selection of calls, directions for 
teaching many dances, appropriate 
music. Illustrations; musical scores. 130 
pp. Text 4.00* 


DRAMA 

See also Dancing, Holidays, Parties & En¬ 
tertainment 


CHILDREN’S THEATRE 

255. CHILDREN’S THEATRE MANUAL. 
Seattle Junior Programs, Comp. 

Practical booklet of detailed advice on 
creating and maintaining a children’s 
theatre organization for the community. 
56 pp. Paper .75* 

259. CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN. Frances Caldwell Durland. 

A guide to the values of creative dra¬ 
matics in eduction, including scripts 
written and presented by children’s 
groups. 181 pp. Cloth 2.75, Paper 1.56 
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Drama (Cont) 

851. SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE 
CHILDREN'S DRAMATICS. Pamela 
Walker. 

How to set up a dynamic children’s 
theatre and instructions for producing 
a play. Includes three original scripts. 
150 pp. 3.00 

294. STORIES TO DRAMATIZE. Wini¬ 
fred Ward, Ed. 

Anthology of 100 stories for use in 
Creative Dramatics. Each story intro¬ 
duced by suggestions for its use. Ma¬ 
terial grouped by age level. For chil¬ 
dren 5 through 14. 389 pp. 4.75* 


COLLECTIONS 

• 1368. BEST PLAYS FOR THE 
CHURCH. (Rev. Ed.) Mildred Hahn 
Enterline. 

Carefully selected list of plays, pageants, 
readings and resource books. Plays for 
holidays, children, interracial groups, 
all-women or all-men casts, teenagers. 
90 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1371. CHILDREN’S PLAYS FROM 

FAVORITE STORIES. Sylvia E. Kamer- 
man, Ed. 

Fifty royalty-free one-act dramatizations 
of legends, fairy tales and fables. Easy 
to produce. Flexible casts. For children 
in the lower and middle grades. 583 pp. 

5.95 

• 1373. COMEDIES AND FARCES 

FOR TEEN-AGERS. John Murray. 

Fifteen performance - tested, royalty- 

free, one-act plays for young people. 
The plays are easy to produce, require 
simple costumes and a minimum of spe¬ 
cial lighting effects. 387 pp. 4.95 

856. EASY ARENA PLAYS. Louis J. 
Huber. 

17 short plays and skits to be played in 
an open area, indoors or outdoors. 120 
pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1385. FOUR-STAR RADIO PLAYS 

FOR TEEN-AGERS. A. S. Burack, Ed. 

Twelve half-hour plays adapted from 
great literature to be presented over 
school loud-speakers or informally in 
classrooms. Require few rehearsals and 
no memorization. 246 pp. 4.00 



1041. GOOD THINGS FOR EVERY¬ 
DAY PROGRAMS. Beatrice M. Casey. 

An invaluable source of dialogues, plays, 
exercises and drills for all ages. 201 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

• 1391. GREAT CHRISTIAN PLAYS. 
Theodore M. Swltz and Robert A. 
Johnston, Eds. 

Five classical religious plays and selected 
choral readings suitable for presenta¬ 
tion by church and other amateur theatre 
groups. Notes on props, staging, cos¬ 
tume, sketches and music. 306 pp. 7.50 



LEGENDS IN ACTION SERIES. Nellie 
McCaslin. 

Each volume contains Ten Plays of Ten 
Lands related to children’s interests in 
literature and social studies. Production 
notes, floor plans and costume sugges¬ 
tions. 

1219. LEGENDS IN ACTION. 

136 pp. 1.60* 

1220. MORE LEGENDS IN ACTION. 

153 pp. 1.60* 

1221. ON STAGE TONIGHT. C. H. 
Keeney. 

A collection of four one-act plays (three * 
comedies, one drama) for schools, ama¬ 
teur theatre groups, and community 
theatres. Synopsis, floor plans, proper¬ 
ties and sound effects for each. Photo¬ 
graphs. 128 pp. 2.00* 

280. PAGEANTS AND PROGRAMS 
FOR SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PLAY¬ 
GROUND. National Recreation Assn. 

For almost any occasion, but particu¬ 
larly appropriate for patriotic holidays 
or Brotherhood Week. 42 pp. Paper .50 

1223. PLAYS FOR PLAYERS. Verne E. 
Powers, Ed. 

17 one-act plays, most requiring slight 
royalty fee. Directional and interpreta- 
tional notes, floor plans, scene designs, 
etc. Includes “A Guide to Play Produc¬ 
tion” for the one-act play. Illustrations. 
Photographs. 672 pp. 

Cloth.4.00*, Paper 3.00* 

STUNTS SERIES. National Recreation 
Assn. 

Stunts that require few properties and 
costumes that can be improvised. 

295. SIX NEW DRAMATIC STUNTS. 

32 pp. Paper .50 

296. SIX MORE DRAMATIC STUNTS. 

36 pp. Paper .50 


869. TEEN-AGE SKETCHES. W. F. 
Miksch. 

Plays and skits for teenagers. Suitable 
for assemblies, special programs, en¬ 
tertainments. Themes deal with the 
every-day experiences of young people. 
134 pp. Paper 1.00 


PRODUCTION & TECHNIQUES 

250. THE ABCS OF PLAY PRODUC- 
ING: A Handbook for the Nonpro¬ 
fessional. Howard Bailey. 

Every stage of production covered in 
concise detail. Appendix of classified, 
recommended plays. Illustrated. 276 pp. 

3.95 

258. THE COSTUME BOOK FOR PAR¬ 
TIES AND PLAYS. Joseph Leeming. 

Simple directions and designs for mak¬ 
ing period and fancy costumes from 
inexpensive materials. Illustrated by 
Hilda Richman. 123 pp. 3.25 

1227. COSTUMING FOR THE MODERN 
STAGE. Laura Zimer. 

A new approach to costuming as part 
of the total visual expression. Empha¬ 
sis is on the convertible costume: color, 
design, materials, patterns, adaptability 
to historical periods. Illustrations. 47 pp. 

Paper 3.00 

• 1381. DIRECTING CHURCH DRAMA 
—A Manual for Leaders in Summer 
Schools, Camps and Conferences. Mil¬ 
dred B. Hahn. 

Hints to make your dramatics program 
a cooperative experience. Pre-camp prep¬ 
aration and how to adapt it to camp 
needs. 64 pp. Paper .75 

263. THE FIRST BOOK OF STAGE 
COSTUME AND MAKE-UP. Barbara 
Berk. 

How to costume a show simply and in¬ 
expensively. Covers headgear and arti¬ 
ficial hair, padding out a figure, col¬ 
lecting and using make-up, etc. 45 pp. 

1.95 

1228. HERE’S HOW: A Basic Stage¬ 
craft Book. (Rev. Ed.) Herbert V. 
Hake. 

An elementary illustrated guide to the 
methods and materials of stagecraft for 
students and school productions. Covers 
cycloramas, curtains, drapery, sets, etc. 
128 pp. Spiral bound 3.40* 

1229. HOW TO HAVE A SHOW. Bar¬ 
bara Berk and Jeanne Bendick. 

An informal guide on amateur produc¬ 
tions with limited facilities. Party games, 
one-man performances to fullscale pro¬ 
ductions, planning, financing and man¬ 
aging. Illustrations. 64 pp . 2.95 

286. HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY. Jack 
Stuart Knapp. 

Guide for the inexperienced play pro¬ 
ducer on all phases of dramatic presen¬ 
tation. 32 pp. Paper .50 


•Affli subject to NRA membership discount 
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1230. LET’S PLAY A STORY. Elizabeth 
Allsfrom. 

Handbook for teachers and leaders of 
children on story playing values, intro¬ 
ducing stories to children, simple plan¬ 
ning of settings and props. Illustrations. 
165 pp. Cloth 2.95, Paper 1.95 

852. SOCIAL GROWTH THROUGH 
PLAY PRODUCTION. Jack Simos. 

This book shows how older adolescents 
and adults can be helped to grow social¬ 
ly through direct participation in for¬ 
mal, traditional dramas, creatively pro¬ 
duced and directed. 192 pp. 3.75 

FACILITIES, LAYOUT, 
EQUIPMENT 

See also Arts & Crafts, Camping, Com¬ 
munity Recreation 

• 1367. AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: 
THEIR NATURE AND USE. (2nd Ed.) 
Walter Arno Wittich and Charles 
Francis Schuller. 

Describes all phases of audio-visual ed¬ 
ucation including chalkboards, maps, 
tape recorders, movies, television. Case 
examples. Bibliography. Numerous il¬ 
lustrations. 570 pp. Text 6.50* 


Creative Playgrounds 
ond Recreation Centers 



• 1378. CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS 
AND RECREATION CENTERS. Alfred 
Ledermann and Alfred Trachsel. 

59 playgrounds from 12 different coun¬ 
tries arc illustrated, explained and an¬ 
notated. A section is devoted to the 
best play implements. Publication date, 
October. 184 pp. 12.50 

• 1392. GROUNDS MAINTENANCE 
HANDBOOK. Herbert S. Conover. 

Information on turf maintenance, plant¬ 
ing, erosion control, picnic area main¬ 
tenance, selection and use of equipment, 
and disease, pest and weed control. 
Complete master index. Detailed draw¬ 
ings and photographs. 538 pp. 10.75 


879. MAKE YOUR OWN OUTDOOR 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT. John Lacey. 

Twenty projects for building economical 
sports equipment with instructions and 
diagrams. Ages II and up. 128 pp. 2.75 

1235. THE OUTDOOR SWIMMING 
POOL—A Study Report. 

Information from experts on planning 
and construction, pool sites, equipment, 
operation. 42 pp. Paper 1.00 

308. OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOLS. 
George D. Butler. 

Information on planning, basic design 
and construction. 17 pp. Paper .75 

310. PLANNING FACILITIES FOR 
HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND 
RECREATION. (Rev. Ed.I 

Covers planning of resident camps, in¬ 
door and outdoor facilities, school health 
facilities, recreation buildings, stadiums 
and fieldhouscs, and general plant fea¬ 
tures. 154 pp. Paper 2.50 

312. RECREATION AREAS—THEIR DE¬ 
SIGN AND EQUIPMENT. (2nd Ed.) 
George D. Butler. 

Outlines of planning principles, design 
suggestions, details of structure and 
equipment. Well illustrated with 169 
photographs and diagrams. 174 pp. 

Text 6.00 

880. RECREATION PLACES. Wayne R. 
Williams. 

Essentials of designing recreational fa¬ 
cilities for individuals, families, neigh¬ 
borhoods, businesses and industries. 400 
photographs, plans and drawings. 302 
pp. 18.00 

313. SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION 
IN THE PLANNING OF RECREATION 
AREAS AND FACILITIES. George D. 
Butler. 

A discussion of cooperative planning 
methods in various cities. 12 pp. 

Paper .75 

• 1480. SPORTS AND RECREATION 
FACILITIES FOR SCHOOL AND COM¬ 
MUNITY. M. Alexander Gabrielsen and 
Caswell M. Miles, Eds. 

Detailed information on the planning and 
designing of modem physical education, 
sports and recreation facilities. Many 
drawings and photographs. 370 pp. 6.00 

1237. THE SWIMMING POOL BOOK. 
Robert Scharff. 

Covers various kinds of residential 
pools; filters, sewage and electrical prob¬ 
lems; maintenance and landscaping; 
safety factors. How to go about starting 
a community pool. 214 pp. 3.50 

881. SWIMMING POOL DATA & REF¬ 
ERENCE ANNUAL. 

Contains the newest pool designs, build¬ 
ing, maintenance and sanitation know¬ 
how. A directory of equipment, sup¬ 
plies, services. 456 pp. 5.00 

882. TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF 
POOL PLANNING. (Rev. Ed.) 

Written by experienced authorities for 
those considering the promotion and 
construction of a pool. 78 pp. 

Spiral bound 5.00 


A Guide fo Books on Recreation 

GAMES & PUZZLES 

See also Music, Parties & Entertainment 

316. ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS. 
(2nd Ed.) Richard J. Donnelly, Wil¬ 
liam G. Helms and Elmer D. Mitchell. 

A collection of 1800 games and contests 
of a vigorous nature. Traditional and 
well-known forms of games together 
with newer approaches. 672 pp. 

Text 7.00* 

• 1366. THE ART OF CHESS. (Rev. 
Ed.) James Mason. 

Covers all aspects of practical chess in¬ 
cluding more than 90 openings, how to 
plan strategy. Question-and-answer sec¬ 
tion for beginners. Profusely illustrated. 
Bibliography. 378 pp. Paper 1.85 



• 1453. THE BEST SINGING GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN OF ALL AGES. Edgar 
S. Bley. 

More than 50 favorite folk songs and 
nursery songs with musical scores and 
directions for acting out by age levels. 
Illustrations. 96 pp. 3.50 

319. BOOK OF GAMES—FOR HOME, 
SCHOOL, PLAYGROUND. William For- 
bush and Harry R. Allen. 

A revised collection of over 400 games 
for children and young adults, arranged 
according to age groups. 358 pp. 3.00 

• 1482. COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES 
AND STUNTS. Darwin A. Hindman. 

Almost 2000 games and stunts for indoor 
or outdoor entertainment. Divided into 
active and quiet games with brief, clear 
directions. Over 100 simple diagrams. 
443 pp. 4.95 

328. THE FIRST BOOK OF CHESS. Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

Step-by-step instructions for beginning 
players. Striking diagrams in two colors 
show how each piece moves and cap¬ 
tures. Eleven practice games, glossary 
of special chess terms. 92 pp. 1.95 

334. GAMES FOR BOYS AND MEN. 

A collection of games, stunts, songs, for 
the playground, at camp, at stag parties, 
picnics, banquets and luncheon meet¬ 
ings. 104 pp. Paper 1.25 

335. GAMES FOR CHILDREN. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

Over 250 tested games, indoor and out, 
active or quiet. Age groups 4-6, 7-9, 
and 10-12. 184 pp. 3.00 
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A Guide to Books on Recreation 

Games & Puzzles (Cont) 

889. GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SEN¬ 
IOR HIGH SCHOOLS. Hazel A. Richard¬ 
son. 

171 selected games, where they can be 
played, number of players, and equip¬ 
ment needed on 4 x 6 cards for handy 
use. 2.75* 

338. GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND 
SMALL SPACES. National Recreation 
Assn. 

More than 160 games and stunts that 
can be played almost anytime, any¬ 
where. 59 pp. Paper .75 

336. GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL GRADES. Hazel A. Richard¬ 
son. 

File of 160 cards with 137 individual 
games with variations. Classified by 
grade and indexed for playground, gym 
and classroom. 2.50* 

1241. GAMES FOR YOUNGER CHIL¬ 
DREN. Marion A. Webb. 

Rules for 100 games; sections on holi¬ 
days and birthday party games. Mother 
Goose parties. Lists of stories, poetry 
and songs. Valuable for mothers, teach¬ 
ers, playground and recreation directors. 
124 pp. 2.75 

GAMES SERIES. Muriel E. McGann. 

Games for use in home, club, school 
and community center. 

340. ACTIVE GAMES FOR THE LIVE 
WIRES. 

For 6 to 14 age group. 32 pp. 

Paper .50 

341. SINGING GAMES. 

For 5 to 7 age group. 32 pp. Paper .50 

342. GAMES THE WORLD AROUND— 
FOUR HUNDRED FOLK GAMES. Sarah 
Ethridge Hunt and Ethel Cain. 

Games, contests, relays, stunts for chil¬ 
dren 6 to 16. Activities grouped accord¬ 
ing to country of origin, then according 
to type of game. Illustrated. 269 pp. 

4.00 

• 1463. GAMES WE LIKE TO PLAY. 
Grace H. Gardner. 

A handbook of favorite games for young 
children. Includes outdoor games, indoor 
games and stunts. Simple descriptions 
and rules of the games for easy interpre¬ 
tation. Additional reference books. 34 
PP- Paper 1.00 

• 1498. GAMES YOU CAN MAKE 
AND PLAY. Paul V. Champion. 

Twenty-eight games which can be made 
in a short time with the simplest tools. 
Includes shuffleboard, pin ball, chess, 
checkers, etc. Game rules. Illustrated. 

128 pp. 2.50 

• 1474. GROWTH THROUGH PLAY. 
Albert M. Farina, Josephine M. Smith 
and Sol H. Furth. 

A collection of over 500 games and 
rhythms for children between ages 4 and 
12. Includes square dances, party games, 
classroom games. Bibliography. Illus¬ 
trated. 256 pp. 5.95 


343. HANDBOOK OF ACTIVE GAMES. 
Darwin A. Hindman. 

Over 800 games described, every recog¬ 
nized major and minor athletic or gym¬ 
nastic game. Complete and well classi¬ 
fied. 436 pp. Text 5.50* 

• 1481. ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND 
RHYTHMS FOR CHILDREN. Frank H. 
Geri. 

Activities for kindergarten, first, second 
and third grade children. Covers rhythms, 
singing games, dances, special events 
games, relays and equipment games. 
Music, simple instructions, many draw¬ 
ings. 196 pp. 3.50 

1244. ILLUSTRATED GAMES, RHYTHMS 
AND STUNTS FOR CHILDREN. Frank 

H. Geri. 

A collection arranged in a progressive 
sequence to meet the needs and interests 
of children in the upper elementary 
grades. Authored by a playground di¬ 
rector. 304 pp. Text 4.00* 

1246. MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR 
BEGINNERS AND ENTHUSIASTS. Geof¬ 
frey Mott-Smith. 

88 puzzles on all levels solved by simple 
arithmetic to elementary algebra and 
plane geometry. Answers included. Ap¬ 
pendix with tables of primes, squares, 
etc. 248 pp. Paper 1.00 

1247. MORE NEW GAMES FOR 
’TWEEN-AGERS. Allan A. Macfarlan. 

A collection of over 200 corecreational 
games that can be played by 2 to 20 
players. Designed especially for 9-15- 
year olds. Illustrations and diagrams. 
237 pp. 3.50 



• 1419. PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGIN¬ 
NER’S CHESS. Al Horowitz. 

A step-by-step pictorial guide for the 
beginner. Move-by-move photographs 
of a complete game of chess. Includes 
hints, strategic plays and scoring. 200 
pp. 2.95 

• 1507. THE SECRET OF TACTICAL 
CHESS. Fred Reinfeld. 

A manual of chess victory. Each kind 
of forcing play is clearly explained with 
the aid of diagrams. Basic principles of 
chess. 229 pp. 3.50 

1249. SING AND DANCE. Beatrice A. 
Hunt and Harry Robert Wilson. 

A practical book of singing games and 
dances of America and other countries. 
For use in social gatherings everywhere. 
Simply presented. 79 pp. 

Spiral bound 2.00 


• 1429. SING WITH ACTION. Rita 
Kiltz and Hazel Neff. 

A collection of 64 action songs, musical 
games and finger plays for children with 
easy-to-play piano accompaniments. Illus¬ 
trated. Spiral bound. 80 pp. Paper 2.00 

967. SINGING GAMES AND DANCES. 
David S. McIntosh. 

Words and music for over 50 folk games 
and dances. A classified index with sug¬ 
gested age brackets for each activity. 
110 pp. 3.00 

244. SINGING GAMES AND DANCES 
FOR SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS. 
Carl Ziegler. 

For schools and playgrounds, traditional 
games and simple folk dances adapted 
for the primary ages. Classified and 
graded. 64 pp. Paper .80 

HOBBIES 

See also Arts & Crafts, Nature 

• 1504. THE AMATEUR MAGICIAN’S 
HANDBOOK. Henry Hay. 

How to do professional magic tricks with 
cards, coins, balls, thimbles, cigarettes, 
silk, rope, liquids, collapsible skunks. 
Encyclopedic glossary. Biography sec¬ 
tion. Bibliography. Over 200 photo¬ 
graphs. 331 pp. 4.95 

• 1508. THE AMATEUR PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHER’S HANDBOOK. (Rev. Ed.) 
Aaron Sussman. 

The most up-to-date information on 
color film, developers, cameras and tech¬ 
niques. Special hints and shortcuts, 
tested formulas, drawings, diagrams and 
charts. Over 100 photographs. 400 pp. 

4.50 

897. THE ART OF KNOTTING AND 
SPLICING. (2nd Rev. Ed.) Cyrus Law¬ 
rence Day. 

Shows through illustration and text how 
to make the most elementary loop 
through the most complex Turk’s-head. 
224 pp. 5.00 

1253. BASIC BOOKBINDING. A. W. 
Lewis. 

Elementary text on how to collate a 
book, sew, back and trim it, make 
boards and attach them. For beginner 
and expert. Photographs and diagrams. 
144 pp. Paper 1.35 

• 1369. BETTER HOMES AND GAR¬ 
DENS FLOWER ARRANGING FOR 
EVERY DAY AND SPECIAL OCCA¬ 
SIONS. 

ABC’s of basic arrangement styles—Tra¬ 
ditional, Oriental, Modern. Illustrated 
instructions. Helpful hints, over 200 
photographs, 115 in color. 160 pp. 2.95 



*Not subject to NRA membership discount 
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1254. THE BOYS’ SECOND BOOK OF 
RADIO AND ELECTRONICS. Alfred 
Morgan. 

Useful information about electronic de¬ 
vices with directions for making tran¬ 
sistor amplifiers, “electric eyes/’ elec¬ 
tronic phonographs. Geiger counters, etc. 
Working drawings. 276 pp. 3.00 

69. FLOWER ARRANGING FOR JUN¬ 
IORS. Virginia Stone Marshall. 

A simple and clear explanation of the 
basic principles of flower arrangement, 
especially for young people. With il¬ 
lustrations by the author. 113 pp. 2.75 

1256. GENERAL BOOKBINDING. Chris 
H. Groneman. 

Graded projects including suggested 
tools, equipment, materials and supplies. 
Useful text for a graphic arts course as 
well as a manual for novice, student or 
craftsman. Bibliography. Photographs. 
Illustrations. 64 pp. Paper 1.50 

• 1505. HANDBOOK FOR OBSERV¬ 
ING THE SATELLITES. Neale E. 
Howard 

A guide to setting up moonwatch sta¬ 
tions. observing satellites with binocu¬ 
lars, telescopes, use of charts and pho¬ 
tographing satellites. Glossary of terms. 
Line drawings and photographs. 136 pp. 

2.50 

• 1506. HI-FI HANDBOOK. (Rev. 
Ed.) William J. Kendall. 

The latest information on new equip¬ 
ment. building from kits, electrostatic 
speakers, evaluating needle performance, 
installing remote speakers. Where to buy 
equipment. Glossary of terms. Illus¬ 
trated. 174 pp. 2.95 



• 1412. MR. WIZARD’S SCIENCE 

SECRETS. Don Herbert. 

150 home experiments, approved by ed¬ 
ucators and scientists, requiring the sim¬ 
plest of materials and ingredients. For 
children of all ages. Drawings and 
photographs. 264 pp. 2.95 

1034. NUMISMATICS. Lewis M. Rea¬ 
gan. 

A 16-page booklet on coin-collecting as 
a hobby plus information on choosing 
this field as a career. Paper 1.00 

1316. PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TEEN¬ 
AGERS. (2nd Ed.) Lucile Robertson 
Marshall. 

Covers every aspect of photography, 
from the simple box camera to flash 
bulbs; use of color; latest equipment 
and processes. Photographs. 180 pp. 

3.95 


1259. A PICTORIAL MANUAL OF 
BOOKBINDING. Manly Banister. 

For hobbyists seeking a simple, practical, 
inexpensive method of binding treasured 
magazine collections, rebinding and re¬ 
pairing valuable books and manuscripts. 
Photographs and drawings with concise 
instructions as commentary. 40 pp. 

3.75 

1261. PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY. John 
W. Moyer. 

A guide for amateurs on preparing 
mounts of birds, mammals, fish and rep¬ 
tiles that are true to life. Suggestions on 
collections, tools and materials, mixing 
formulas and solutions, etc. Illustrations. 
126 pp. 3.50 

• 1426. THE SHARI LEWIS PUPPET 
BOOK. Shari Lewis. 

Fun with puppets for children, and 
adults, of all ages. Many types of pup¬ 
pets are shown and described plus 101 
ways to have fun with them. Well il¬ 
lustrated. 61 pp. 1.95 



• 1456. THE STORY OF SHELLS. A 
Guidebook for Young Collectors. Cur¬ 
tis Martin. 

• 

How to recognize the five main classes of 
shells and display them. Includes inter¬ 
esting information about unusual shell¬ 
fish. Color, black and white photographs. 
97 pp. 2.95 

HOLIDAYS & 

SPECIAL DAYS 

See also Arts & Crafts, Drama, Parties & 
Entertainment 

362. THE AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS. 
(Rev. Ed.) George W. Douglas. 

Gives information on the history, origin 
and customary observance of holidays, 
church feasts and fast days, anniversaries 
of historical events, and local festivals 
in America. 697 pp. 6.00* 

• 1362. ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLI¬ 
DAYS: A CALENDAR OF DAYS AND 
HOW TO OBSERVE THEM. (2nd Ed.) 

Mary Emogene Hazeltine. 

A useful guide for planning exhibits and 
as a source of information for quiz pro¬ 
grams. Bibliographical section. 336 pp. 

6.00* 

1262. THE BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS. 
Alleen Fisher. 

A collection of plays, son$s, readings, 
recitations, pantomimes, skits and sug¬ 
gestions for things to make and do for 
Christmas. For schools and churches. 
159 pp. Paper 1.40* 


A Guide to Books on Recreation 

• 1372. CHRISTMAS: IT'S CAROLS, 
CUSTOMS AND LEGENDS. Ruth Haller, 
Comp. 

A collection of customs and carols from 
many countries including the British Isles. 
Europe and the Americas. Explains sym¬ 
bols used in celebration of Christmas. 
112 pp. Paper .60 


* 

■9,00k 

i 
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CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS. 

A scries of booklets covering all phases 
of preparation for the Christmas season: 
programs, activities, games, decorations. 

364. THE CHRISTMAS BOOK. Mar¬ 
guerite llckis. 

71 pp. Paper .75 

365. CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND DEC¬ 
ORATIONS. National Recreation 
Assn. 

59 pp. Paper .75 

366. GAMES FOR THE CHRISTMAS 
SEASON. National Recreation Assn. 

78 pp. Paper .65 

367. PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND CERE¬ 
MONIALS FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEA¬ 
SON. National Recreation Assn. 

76 pp. Paper .65 



369. CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK. Eds. 

of Popular Mechanics. 

How to make holiday decorations, cards, 
gifts, toys, ornaments, wrappings from 
inexpensive materials. Step-by-step in¬ 
structions, photographs and drawings. 

144 pp. 2.00 

914. CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK. Doro¬ 
thy Biddle and Dorothea Blom. 

Hundreds of decorations and useful 
items for homemakers and garden-club 
members to make for Christmas. 121 
photographs and two in color. 221 pp. 

3.56 

• 1512. THE COMPLETE CHRISTMAS 
BOOK. Franklin Watts, Ed. 

A Christmas manual, including cards, 
wrappings, decorations, foods, parties, 
costumes, recordings, stories, poetry, the 
meaning of Christmas and Christmas in 
the future. Illustrated. 4.95 
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Holidays & Special Days (Cont.) 

• 1396. A HANDBOOK OF CHRIST¬ 
MAS DECORATION. Dorothy Waugh. 

Step-by-step instructions for making tree 
ornaments, centerpieces, greeting cards, 
mobiles, wreaths, corsages and decora¬ 
tive foods. Also a chapter on decorations 
children can do. Well illustrated. 1'43. 
pp. 3.95 

920. HOLIDAY CRAFT AND FUN. Jo¬ 
seph Leeming. 

A valuable craft book, full of clever 
ideas for party materials, favors, games 
for 17 important holidays all around the 
year. 93 pp. 3.00 

• 1399. HOLIDAYS AROUND THE 
WORLD. Joseph Gaer. 

Contains the games, pageants, feasts, 
gifts, greetings and symlxds used to com¬ 
memorate festival days. Includes Chi¬ 
nese, Hindui, Jewish, Christian, Moslem 
and other holidays. Drawings by Anne 
Marie Jauss. 212 pp. 3.00 

376. LET’S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS— 
PARTIES, PLAYS, LEGENDS, CAROLS, 
POETRY, STORIES. Horace J. Gardner. 

For family, club, group leaders, low- 
budget ideas for Christmas festivities. 
Customs in other lands, decorations, re¬ 
freshments, materials for readings. Il¬ 
lustrated. 212 pp. 3.50 

923. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY 
CHRISTMAS. Anne Wertsner. 

A guide to handmade Yuletide decora¬ 
tions using readily obtainable materials. 
30 illustrations. 127 pp. 2.50 

• 1499. A NEW LOOK AT CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS. Sister M. Gratia and 
Norbert A. Hildebrand. 

Shows how to make over 100 orna¬ 
ments from 27 different countries. Line 
drawings and beautiful four-color illus¬ 
trations and photographs. 149 pp. 4.95 


r 


377. PUNNING FOR HALLOWEEN. 
Muriel E. McGann. 

A comprehensive handbook suggesting 
activities and programs suitable for large 
and small groups, and for community¬ 
wide celebrations. 118 pp. Paper .65 

378. PUNNING FOR PATRIOTIC 
HOLIDAYS. Munel E. McGann. 

Games, skits, program outlines and his¬ 
torical background material for all ma¬ 
jor patriotic holidays. 56 pp. Paper .65 

*Not subject to iV RA membership discount 


927. THE YEAR’ROUND PARTY BOOK. 
William P. Young and Horace J. Gard¬ 
ner. 

Complete directions for party programs 
covering the red letter days of the year. 
Delicious party recipes included. 136 
PP. 2.50 


INDIAN LORE 


• 1497. AMERICAN INDIAN BEAD- 
WORK. W. Ben Hunt and J. F. Bur- 
shears. 

A guide for those who want to learn 
and practice beadwork art of American 
Indians. Includes a short history of bead- 
work and instructions for working with 
beads. Well illustrated. 5.50 



1267. BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIAN 
GAMES. Allan A. Macfarlan. 

150 games, some for boys or girls or 
both. Indicates number of players re¬ 
quired, whether suitable for indoors or 
out or both. Step-by-step explanations. 
320 pp. 3.95 


1268. BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS. 
Oscar E. Norbeck. 

Nearly 200 workable projects for all 
ages. Includes costumes, ornaments and 
accessories, musical instruments, games 
and sports, hunting equipment, etc. Il¬ 
lustrations. 253 pp. 5.95 

384. DANCES AND STORIES OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN. Bernard S. Ma¬ 
son. 

How to perform 68 Indian dances, story 
behind each, properties, costumes, stag¬ 
ing, make-up, council-fire ritual. All 
dances accompanied by percussion. 269 
PP. 5.50 


1269. INDIAN AND CAMP HANDI¬ 
CRAFT. W. Ben Hunt. 

30 projects designed especially for scout¬ 
masters, camp leaders and school-club 
sponsors. Step-by-step directions, tools 
and materials. Includes dolls, peace 
pipes, tom-toms, etc. Photographs. Il¬ 
lustrations. 80 pp. 3.00 

931. INDIAN AND FAMOUS SCOUT 
PLAYS. Walter W. Anderson, and 
others. 

Included are 12 one-act plays on Indian 
lore designed for use in boys’ and girls* 
summer camps and recreation centers. 
166 pp. Paper 1.00 

1270. INDIAN BEADWORK. Robert 
Hofsinde. 

An expert explains how to construct 
the bead loom and work out attractive 
bead designs. Patterns and materials 
needed for belts, necklaces, bracelets, 
mocassins, etc. Illustrations. 122 pp. 

2.50 



932. INDIAN GAMES AND CRAFTS. 
Robert Hofsinde. 

Detailed instructions for making the 
simple equipment needed for twelve In¬ 
dian games and how to play them. 126 
PP- 2.50 

• 1402. INDIAN PICTURE WRITING. 
Robert Hofsinde. 

Presents 248 pictures taken from In¬ 
dians’ picture writing. Describes exploit 
markings, symbols of past victories 
which the Indian painted on himself and 
his horse before battles. Sample letters. 
Symbol index. 96 pp. 2.50 

935. TREASURY OF AMERICAN IN¬ 
DIAN TALES. Theodore Whitson Res- 
sler. 

Forty-four traditional stories from 27 
tribes dealing with Indian adventure, 
hunting and fishing, customs, heroism 
and character. For children from 6 to 
12. 310 pp. 3.95 

LEADERSHIP 

See also Camping, Community Recreation, 
Organization & Administration 

• 1469. ADOLESCENCE AND DISCI¬ 
PLINE: A Mental Hygiene Primer. Ru¬ 
dolph Wittenberg. 

Recommendations for helping teen-agers 
achieve sound discipline from within. 
How to help, when to say nothing, when 
to seek outside help. Everyday situations. 
320 pp. 4.95 

393. COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE. 
Audrey and Harleigh Trecker. 

A practical handbook for those in bus¬ 
iness, government, school, club, com¬ 
munity organization, who effect group 
action through committees. 158 pp. 

2.95 

394. COUNSELING WITH YOUNG 
PEOPLE. C. Eugene Morris. 

Summarizes basic needs of young peo¬ 
ple, methods of appraising personality, 
how to help youngsters with their prob¬ 
lems. 144 pp. 3.00 

• 1476. CREATIVE LEADERSHIP. Roger 
Bellows. 

Tells what makes a successful leader and 
why. A guide to measuring and improv¬ 
ing teamwork in the group, leadership 
methods, human motivation, social be¬ 
havior. Bibliography. 338 pp. 8.00 



1272. DEVELOPING VOLUNTEERS FOR 
SERVICE IN RECREATION PROGRAMS. 
Edith L. Ball. 

A guide for those needing volunteers and 
those already working with them. In¬ 
cludes recruiting, training, resources for 
recreation education, sample courses, etc. 
58 pp. Paper 2.00 


















• 1471. ESSENTIALS OF SOCIAL 
GROUP WORK SKILL. Helen U. Phil¬ 
lips. 

Evaluation of functional approach to 
work with people. Discusses skill in using 
agency function, communication of feel¬ 
ing, using reality of the present, stimu¬ 
lating and using group relations. Bibli¬ 
ography. 180 pp. 3.50 

3. GROUP WORK IN THE INSTITU¬ 
TION: A MODERN CHALLENGE. Gl- 
sela Konopka. 

Discussion of the role of professional 
group worker and the many opportuni¬ 
ties in the field. 304 pp. 5.00 

939. A GUIDE FOR CHAIRMEN. Har¬ 
old C. Peterson. 

Simplified explanation of the duties and 
responsibilities of the chairman, espe¬ 
cially designed for the novice. 45 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1273. A GUIDE TO PARLIAMENTARY 
PRACTICE. W. I. Nolan. 

How meetings are conducted: procedure, 
motions, organization you need to know 
to take an active part in a meeting. 
Definitions of terms in parliamentary 
practice. 110 pp. 2.50 

• 1478. HANDBOOK FOR SUPERVI¬ 
SORS. Paul Ecker, John Macrae, Vern¬ 
on Ouellette and Charles Telford. 

Offers practical tested solutions to super¬ 
visory problems. How to handle inter¬ 
views, grievances, how to set up training 
programs, etc. 243 pp. 4.00 

940. HOW TO ATTEND A CONFER¬ 
ENCE. Dorothea F. Sullivan. 

Tells how to prepare yourself as a dele¬ 
gate, what to say, whom to meet, what 
to record for your report-back, and how 
to make that information help your or¬ 
ganization. 61 pp. 1.00 

401. HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER. 
Lawrence K. Frank. 

Types of leadership, problems, purposes 
and aims of a group, meaning of an or¬ 
ganization, as personal development. 62 

pp. 1.00 

402. HOWTO DEVELOP BETTER LEAD¬ 
ERS. Malcolm and Hulda Knowles. 

Practical ways for training and improv¬ 
ing leadership in all kinds of organiza¬ 
tions. Non-technical. 64 pp. 1.00 

403. HOWTO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN. 
Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

For new and experienced leaders of 
teen and adult recreation programs. 
Stunt plans, informal fun, music, refresh¬ 
ments. 64 pp. 1.00 

404. HOW TO HELP PEOPLE. Rudolph 
M. Wittenberg. 

Using mental hygiene to help people. 
The leader and how he affects his group, 
the importance of an individual’s fam¬ 
ily experience, patterns of reaction 
peculiar to people. 64 pp. 1.00 


941. HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT 
WORKSHOPS AND CONFERENCES. 
Richard Beckard. 

Tells how to increase interest, partici¬ 
pation, relevancy to group objectives and 
effectiveness of planning, programming 
and running a workshop, meeting or 
conference. 64 pp. 1.00 



405. HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS. 
Audrey and Harleigh Trecker. 

A complete handbook to enable leaders 
to achieve maximum effectiveness with 
community groups. 167 pp. 3.50 

406. IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR 
COMMUNITY CENTER LEADERSHIP. 
Donald B. Dyer. 

The philosophy and procedures of in- 
service programs. 39 pp. Paper .85 

407. IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR 
PARKS AND RECREATION: Objectives 
and Resources. 

Covers the basic factors in a training 
program for park and recreation depart¬ 
ment employees. Suggested bibliography 
of source material on in-service training. 
29 pp. Paper .50 

• 1468. INTRODUCTION TO GROUP 
DYNAMICS. Malcolm and Hulda 
Knowles. 

The study of group behavior, theoretical 
approaches, dynamics of group life, re¬ 
sults of research, how findings are ap¬ 
plied to leadership and a scanning of the 
scientific literature. 96 pp. 2.50 

410. LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE 
GROUPS. Dorothy Roberts. 

How to organize and be a good leader 
of young people’s groups. Describes the 
teen-ager as he really is, what concerns 
and interests him. 195 pp. 3.00 

411. A MANUAL OF INTER-GROUP 
RELATIONS. John P. Dean and Alex 
Rosen. 

A basic handbook giving concise, prac¬ 
tical details essential for successful work 
in inter-group relations. 188 pp. 3.75 

413. METHODS AND MATERIALS IN 
RECREATION LEADERSHIP. Maryhelen 
Vannler. 

Help on organizing activities for people 
of every age and type. Discusses equip¬ 
ment, gives step-by-step instructions for 
each activity. Illustrated. 288 pp. 4.25* 
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1274. NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF 
LEADERSHIP: A Survey and Appllca* 
tlon of Research. Murray G. Ross and 
Charles E. Hendry, 

What the leader must be and do; impli¬ 
cations of leadership on the group, 
leadership training and selection, etc. 
158 pp. 3.50 

948. PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN 
COMMUNITY RECREATION LEADER¬ 
SHIP. (Rev. Ed.) National Recreation 
Assn. 

Leadership positions, standards, salary 
recommendations prepared by National 
Advisory Committee on Recruitment, 
Training and Placement of Recreation 
Personnel. 65 pp. Paper 2.00 

417. PLAYGROUND LEADERS—THEIR 
SELECTION AND TRAINING. National 
Recreation Assn. 

How to select and employ playground 
leaders; how to plan and conduct train¬ 
ing courses. 31 pp. Paper .85 

421. RECREATION LEADER'S HAND¬ 
BOOK. Richard Kraus. 

For use with groups of various sizes 
and different ages. Discusses objectives 
of leadership and covers many activi¬ 
ties—games, dances, dramatics, etc. 299 
pp. 5.95 

422. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. (2nd 
Ed.) H. Dan Corbin. 

History of the recreation movement, 
psychological basis for leadership acti¬ 
vities, complete discussion of problems 
facing the profession. Section on de¬ 
linquency. 465 pp. Text 6.50* 

950. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. W. C. 
Sutherland. 

An accurate handbook of qualifications, 
opportunities, salaries, etc. for careers in 
recreation. 36 pp. Paper 1.00 

1276. RECREATION LEADERSHIP. 
Walter L. Stone and Charles G. Stone. 

A manual of leadership skills in the use 
of leisure time and the philosophy, de¬ 
velopment and program planning for 
the training of volunteer and profes¬ 
sional recreation leaders. 79 pp. 

Paper 2.00 

1277. RULES FOR PARLIAMENTARY 
PROCEDURE. Joseph D. Menchofer 
and Harold E. Sponberg. 

A textbook on the basic principles of 
parliamentary procedure. Covers organi¬ 
zation structure; officers; terminology 
and order of business; kinds of motions. 
80 pp. Paper 1.00* 
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Leadership (Cont.) 

• 1440. THERAPEUTIC GROUP WORK 
WITH CHILDREN. Gisela Konopka. 

Detailed, dramatic reports of group meet¬ 
ings and youngsters’ problems in a group 
of delinquent boys and a group of emo¬ 
tionally disturbed girls. 134 pp. 2.50 

428. UNDERSTANDING BOYS. Clar¬ 
ence G. Moser. 

A veteran YMCA leader gives practical 
information on the physical, mental, so¬ 
cial and emotional development of boys. 
190 pp. 2.50 

951. UNDERSTANDING GIRLS. Clar¬ 
ence G. Moser. 

A guidebook for parents, teachers and 
group leaders of girls from 6 through 17 
who need help in meeting the normal 
problems of growing up. 252 pp. 3.50 


MUSIC 


See also Camping, Dancing, Drama, 
Games & Puzzles 

430. AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS 
TO OLD FAVORITE SONGS. Elizabeth 
Blair. 

Collection of old favorite songs with 
notations for accompaniment on the 
autoharp. 48 pp. Paper 1.50 

433. THE CHILD’S UNFOLDMENT 
THROUGH MUSIC. Ida C. Knapp. 

Teaching methods and materials for use 
with pre-school children, covering sing¬ 
ing, rhythmics, dancing, speech orches¬ 
tras, the toy orchestra. 57 pp. Paper 1.00 

434. COMMUNITY AND ASSEMBLY 
SINGING. Augustus D. Zanzig. 

A leader’s guide to conducting commu¬ 
nity singing: methods, accompaniments, 
learning songs, types of sings, etc. 64 
pp. Paper .75 

955. THE DITTY BAG. Janet E. Tobitt. 

A compilation of 177 songs from thirty 
countries. Contains words and music 
and also some hints for song leaders. 
184 pp. Paper 1.00* 

441. FORTY APPROACHES TO IN¬ 
FORMAL SINGING. Siebolt H. Fries- 
wyk. 

Varied approaches to the art of conduct¬ 
ing informal singing with suggested 
music material. 30 pp. Paper .60 

• 1390. THE GOLDEN BOOK OF FA¬ 
VORITE SONGS. A Treasury of the Best 
Songs of Our People, Improved ed. 

Popular ballads, rounds, folk songs, spir¬ 
ituals, college songs, children’s songs, etc. 
with easy piano accompaniment. 128 pp. 

.60 


• 1503. HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC. 
Doron K. Antrim. 

How to play music without expensive 
lessons or tedious practice. How to play 
the piano, guitar, recorder, etc., selecting 
your instrument, group singing. Dia¬ 
grams. 112 pp. 4.95 


445. HOW TO LEAD GROUP SING¬ 
ING. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Planning for group singing, selection of 
music, teaching the song, how to ac¬ 
company, special attention to folk songs, 
acting-out songs, etc. 62 pp. 1.00 

• 1405. LEAD A SONG—A Practical 
Guide to the Organization and Con¬ 
ducting of Informal Group Singing. 
Harry Robert Wilson. 

Suggests procedures whereby people of 
all ages will come together in groups to 
sing. 114 pp. 2.00 

• 1408. LITTLE CALYPSOS. Lillian D. 
Krugman and Alice Jeanne Ludwig. 

Calypso songs and stories with appeal 
for children. History, folklore and cus¬ 
toms of the West Indies as well as songs 
arranged for rhythm instruments. Illus¬ 
trated. 24 pp. Paper 1.50 

452. MUSIC IS MOTION. Edna G. But- 
tolph. 

Rhythms, games and songs used to cre¬ 
ate free expression in bodily movement. 
Includes folk music, music of the great 
composers, etc. 38 pp. Paper 1.00 


1278. THE NEW BLUE BOOK OF FA¬ 
VORITE SONGS. 


341 selections, complete with music. 
Combination of The Golden Book of 
Favorite Songs and The Gray Book of 
Favorite Songs, with an enlarged supple¬ 
ment. 286 pp. 1.60 



453. THE NEW SONG FEST. Dick and 
Beth Best. 

The International Outing Club Assn.’s 
collection of words and music for 300 
songs: folk songs, work songs, college 
songs, drinking songs, chanties, rounds, 
etc. Illustrated. 160 pp. Paper 1.95 


1279. OUR SINGING NATION. Ruth 
Heller, Comp, and Arr. 

175 songs for unison or mixed voices 
with brief descriptions of the times in 
which they became popular. Words and 
music. 164 pp. Paper .75 


• 1417. PARTNER SONGS. Frederick 
Beckman, Arr. 

An unusual collection of familiar bal¬ 
lads, folk songs, spirituals and popular 
classics arranged to be sung in pairs. 
Particularly suitable for use in assembly, 
community and recreational singing. 91 
pp. Paper 1.20 


963. PLAYTIME WITH MUSIC. Marion 
Abeson and Charity Bailey. 

This book has songs which stimulate the 
kind of dramatic activities of children 
which lend themselves to creative and 
imaeinative play. Age 3 and up. 44 pp. 

2.75 


460. ROUND AND ROUND AND 
ROUND THEY GO. Oliver Daniel, 
Comp. 

A collection of 99 rounds, with words 
and music, including some old favorites 
and some new ones. Illustrated. 49 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

464. SING IT AND DO IT. Grace Rog¬ 
ers Jackson and Jeannette Pruyn 
Reed. 

Intended for small children from 3 to 
7, singing exercises accompanied by in¬ 
dividual verses which give directions for 
the practice of the rhythms. 67 pp. 1.50 

465. SINGING AMERICA. Augustus D. 
Zanzig. 

A song and chorus book of 128 songs 
featuring music of South America, Can¬ 
ada, Central America and the U.S., 
music of the great composers, folk 
songs, etc. for group singing. Paper. 

Vocal Ed. .75 
Accompaniment Ed. 4.50 

• 1430. SINGING TIME. Ruth Heller 
and Walter Goodell, Arrs. 

New settings of songs all Americans 
love, suitable for any occasion. Includes 
ballads, folk songs of America and other 
countries, sentimental, patriotic, reli¬ 
gious and fun songs. 144 pp. Paper .60 

468. SONGS CHILDREN LIKE: Folk 
Songs from Many Lands. 

Seventy-one songs from many lands. 
Songs of outdoors, fun, action, seasons. 
48 pp. Paper .75* 

1281. SONGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
AND OCCASION. 

Words and music to 357 familiar songs 
for home, school and assembly use. 
Classified and alphabetical indexes. Illus¬ 
trations. 256 pp. 1.60 

• 1431. SOUND SKETCHES WITH 
RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS. J. Lilian Van- 
devere. 

Offers children an opportunity for self- 
expression. Transfers basic physical acti¬ 
vities into meaningful use of rhythm 
instruments. Contains stories, suggested 
instruments for accompaniment, teach¬ 
ing recommendations. Illustrated. 48 pp. 

2.00 



472. STARTING AND DEVELOPING A 
RHYTHM BAND. Augustus D. Zanzig. 

Discussion of materials and methods for 
a rhythm band, plus sources for music 
and instruments. 24 pp. Paper .50 


•jVoi subject to iVR4 membership discount 
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• 1438. TREASURED TEN—Folksongs 
with Descants. Augustus D. Zanzlg, 
Arr. 

A collection of Polish, Italian-Swiss, 
French, English, Finnish, American. 
German-Swiss and Bohemian folk songs 
with descants and piano accompaniment. 
Ten selections. 32 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1441. TWICE 55 COMMUNITY 
SONGS—"The Brown Book." (Rev. 
Ed.) Peter Dykema, and others. 

Includes 144 traditional songs and fa¬ 
miliar classics such as national songs, 
folk songs of other nations, hymns and 
anthems and rounds. 128 pp. Paper .75 

• 1442. TWICE 55 COMMUNITY 
SONGS—“The Green Book." (Vocal 
Ed.) Peter Dykema, and others. 

A collection of 173 songs with accom¬ 
paniments. Includes old ballads, tradi¬ 
tional American songs, Christmas songs, 
folk songs, rounds and humorous songs. 
144 pp. Paper .90 


NATURE 

See also Arts & Crafts, Camping, Hobbles 

481. ADVENTURING IN NATURE. 
Betty Price. 

A booklet of ideas for nature activities 
for all seasons. 95 pp. Paper 1.25 



• 1361. THE AMAZING BOOK OF 
BIRDS. Hilda Simon. 

A book of fascinating facts about bird 
migrations, exceptional and extinct birds, 
how birds care for their young, fly and 
get food. Illustrated by the author. 

128 pp. 3.75 

1294. AMERICA'S GARDEN BOOK. 
(Rev. Ed.) James and Louise Bush- 
Brown. 

Emphasizes the small property and in¬ 
formal garden, and special gardening 
problems of patio and terrace. Shows 
modem styles and trends in design, con¬ 
struction and planting. Illustrations. 768 
PP. 7.95 

994. ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK. Leon 
A. Hausman. 

Descriptions of the universe, the Zodiac, 
the Milky Way, the positions of celestial 
bodies from January to December. In¬ 
cludes a cut-out star-finder slide rule for 
studying night skies. 143 pp. 2.50 


1283. BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO FRESH¬ 
WATER LIFE. Leon A. Hausman. 

Over 250 most common forms of animal 
life found in the United States and Can¬ 
ada: fishes, frogs, salamanders, turtles, 
snaiLs. aquatic insects and other less- 
known forms of life. Illustrations. 128 
pp. 2.50 

1284. BEGINNER'S GUIDE TO SEA¬ 
SHORE LIFE. Leon A. Hausman. 

Over 250 most common forms of animal 
life found on the east and west coasts 
of the United States and Canada. 
Sponges, corals, jellyfishes, sea urchins, 
etc. Information on color, habits and 
habitats. Illustrations. 128 pp. 2.25 

1285. BEGINNER’S GUIDE TO WILD 
FLOWERS. Ethel Hinckley Hausman. 

A complete field guide to wild flowers 
in the United States and Canada. Draw¬ 
ings show in detail the flower, leaf and 
stem of every wild flower. 376 pp. 3.50 



• 1451 .THE BIRD BOOK. Leon Augus¬ 
tus Hausman. 

Illustrations and descriptions of 362 
birds, their habits, habitats, scientific and 
popular names. Includes a 16-page album 
of full-color Audubon bird pictures. 
159 pp. 2.50 

487. BOY’S BOOK OF SNAKES. Percy 
A. Morris. 

Careful descriptions of various species 
of snake, their habits, where to look for 
them, how to catch the harmless ones, 
recognize the poisonous ones. Section on 
foreign snakes. 185 pp. 4.00 

975. DESIGN FOR OUTDOOR EDUCA¬ 
TION. Edwin L. Friet and Del G. Peter¬ 
son. 

A manual for teachers and administra¬ 
tors who wish to establish a program of 
school camping and organized nature 
study. 30 pp. Paper 1.50 
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977. FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTI¬ 
VITIES. William Hlllcourt. 

A broad outline of all the possible acti¬ 
vities in the field of nature study, and a 
wealth of ideas for every conceivable 
nature hobby. Illustrated. 320 pp. 3.95 

• 1388. GARDEN IDEAS AND PRO¬ 
JECTS. Richard D. Whlttemore, Ed. 

A home gardener's handbook on con¬ 
struction, design, use of materials. In¬ 
cludes dictionary of plant names, how 
to diagnose and correct common errors 
and U.S. sectional planting calendar. Il¬ 
lustrated. 532 pp. 3.95 

1295. GARDENING: A New World for 
Children. Sally Wright. 

Covers the basic fundamentals of year 
round gardening for children with em¬ 
phasis on gardens compatible with their 
interests. Contains projects and planting 
schemes. Illustrations. 183 pp. 2.75 

THE GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES. 

Excellent nature guides, each written by 
experts in the field and edited by Her¬ 
bert S. Zim. Each book illustrated with 
115 to 150 handsome color pictures ac¬ 
curate in every detail. 

494. BIRDS. Ira N. Gabrlelson. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

495. FLOWERS. Alexander C. Mar¬ 
tin. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

496. INSECTS. Clarence Cottam. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

497. TREES. Alexander C. Martin. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

498. STARS. Robert H. Baker. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

499. MAMMALS. Donald F. HoflF- 
meister. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

500. SEASHORES. Lester Ingle. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

501. REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS. 
Hobart M. Smith. 

157 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

982. FISHES. Hurst H. Shoemaker. 
160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

983. WEATHER. Paul Lehr and R. 
Will Burnett. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

1288. ROCKS AND MINERALS. Her¬ 
bert S. Zim and Paul R. Shaffer. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 

• 1418. PHOTOGRAPHY. Herbert 
S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2^0. Paper 1.00 

• 1445. ZOOLOGY—AN INTRO¬ 
DUCTION TO THE ANIMAL KING¬ 
DOM. R. Will Burnett, Harvey I. 
Fisher and Herbert S. Zim. 

160 pp. Cloth 2.50. Paper 1.00 
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Nature (Cont.) 

• 1416. OUTDOOR RAMBLES. Stuart 
L. Thompson. 

An invitation to fully enjoy the world 
around us by acquiring “the hearing ear 
and the seeing eye.” Sights and sounds 
on rambles through the woods and down 
the river. Illustrated. 147 pp. 3x50 

1293. PATTERNS IN THE SKY: The 
Story of the Constellations. W. Max¬ 
well Reed. 

A book on popular astronomy. Expla¬ 
nations and star charts on twenty-five 
familiar constellations with astronomical 
facts and mythology. Illustrations. 125 
pp. 2.75 

1290. THE TREE IDENTIFICATION 
BOOK. George W. D. Symonds. 

1539 pictures to help identify 130 dif¬ 
ferent trees. In two sections: Pictorial 
Keys, showing fruit, bark, flowers, etc.; 
Master Pages, showing member of the 
family. Side edge indexed. 272 pp. 10.00 

• 1439. TREE TRAILS AND HOBBIES. 
Ruth Cooley Cater. 

Gives factual information to arouse in¬ 
terest as a basis for beginning a hobby. 
Quick identification of more than 200 
native American trees. Hobby ideas. 
Bibliography. Illustrated. 324 pp. 2.50 

1291. TREES OF THE EASTERN AND 
CENTRAL UNITED STATES AND CAN¬ 
ADA. Dr. William M. Harlow. 

A semipopular approach to tree identi¬ 
fication for the amateur hobbyist. More 
than 140 trees described to aid sight 
identification. 288 pp. Paper 1.35 


ORGANIZATION & 
ADMINISTRATION 

See also Camping, Community Recreation, 
Leadership 
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196. THE ABC’s OF PUBLIC RELA¬ 
TIONS FOR RECREATION. National 
Recreation Assn. 

A concise booklet on techniques for 
creating public interest in community 
recreation. 64 pp. Paper .85 

• 1459. COMMUNICATIONS AND 
PUBLIC RELATIONS—How to Make the 
Most of Both of Them. National Rec¬ 
reation Assn. 

A guide for recreation administrators by 
five public relations experts. Suggestions 
for improving public relations practices. 
25 pp. Paper 2.00 


• 1470. COMMUNITY ORGANIZA¬ 
TION IN ACTION. Basic Literature and 
Critical Comments. Ernest B. Harper 
and Arthur Dunham, Eds. 

Seventy-five selections from the literature 
on community organization. The work 
of over fifty specialists in this field. 543 
PP- 7.50 

539. CONDUCT OF PLAYGROUNDS. 
National Recreation Assn. 

Leadership, activities, program planning, 
administration, equipment and supplies. 
50 pp. Paper .85 

543. EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY. Ray 
Johns. 

Help for executives of large and small 
agencies in dealing with financial prob¬ 
lems, building maintenance, staff, board 
and committee relationships, decision¬ 
making, etc. 258 pp. 4.00* 

544. HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COM¬ 
MITTEE MEMBER. Roy Sorenson. 

Explains the functions and duties of 
boards, methods of their organization, 
roles of the chairmen and committees, 
and how to work together. 64 pp. 1.00 

545. HOW TO RUN A CLUB. Harry 
Simmons. 

Practical handbook covering every phase 
of successful club operation. Legal and 
financial problems, guest speakers, pub¬ 
licity, program. Illustrated. 308 pp. 3.95 

546. HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR 
BOARD AND COMMITTEES. Louis H. 
Blumenthal. 

Help in building a partnership between 
board and staff. 64 pp. 1.00 

1009. INDUSTRIAL RECREATION. 
Jackson M. Anderson. 

A guide to directors of employee rec¬ 
reation programs and a documented 
aid to the organization and administra¬ 
tion of such programs. Illustrated. 304 
pp. 5.50* 

1296. INTERPRETING OUR HERITAGE. 
Freeman Tilden. 

Sets forth the basic principles upon 
which good interpretation may be built 
and describes the best practices for vis¬ 
itor services in parks, museums and his¬ 
toric places. Photographs. 110 pp. 3.50 

549. PLAYGROUNDS: Their Adminis¬ 
tration and Operation. (Rev. Ed.) 
George D. Butler. 

Every aspect of playground operation— 
layout, equipment, personnel, programs, 
outings, awards, discipline, safety, public 
relations, finance. 459 pp. Text 5.50 



550. RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: 
A GUIDE TO ITS PRACTICES. Harold 
D. Meyer and Charles K. Brightbill. 

Community recreation, organization, 
planning, personnel, areas and facilities, 
programs and services, finance. 496 pp. 

Text 6.75* 

1012. RECREATION IN THE AMERI¬ 
CAN COMMUNITY. Howard G. Dan- 
ford. 

A complete coverage of the operational 
problems in the organization and admin¬ 
istration of public recreation programs, 
including playgrounds, community cen¬ 
ters, and municipal athletics. 464 pp. 

5.00* 

PARTIES & 
ENTERTAINMENT 

See also Activities for Special Groups, 
Dancing, Games & Puzzles, Holidays & 
Special Days, Program Planning 

1298. THE BOYS’ ENTERTAINMENT 
BOOK. Robert G. Smith. 

A collection of snappy skits, shorties, 
stunts, games, dramatized songs and 
ghost stories for boys’ groups, and even 
girls’ clubs, for use in amateur shows, 
parties, camp-fires, etc. 367 pp. 3.95 

• 1466. BREATHERS AND STRETCH¬ 
ERS. National Recreation Assn. 

Mixers and games for use during break 
time at meetings, conferences, banquets, 
and other functions where people are 

seated for long periods. -pp. 

Paper .50 

1014. CHALK TALK STUNTS. Harlan 
Tarbell. 

Variety of material for the person who 
draws with chalk while talking. 55 full- 
page illustrations with directions. 100 pp. 

Paper 1.00 

1299. THE CLUBWOMAN’S ENTER¬ 
TAINMENT BOOK. Lawrence M. 
Brings. 

A compilation of plays, comedies, skits, 
shorties, pageants, pantomimes, and 
other types of entertainment novelties 
for use by women’s clubs, church guilds, 
PTA groups and fraternal societies. 482 
pp. 4.50 

261. EASY STUNTS AND SKITS. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Sixteen brief stunts and skits of various 
types, all easy to produce. 32 pp. 

Paper .50 

561. 88 SUCCESSFUL PLAY ACTIVI¬ 
TIES. National Recreation Assn. 

Rules and directions for many special 
events including kite contests, doll 
shows, pushmobile contests, marble 
tournaments and many others. 96 pp. 

Paper .75 

563. FOLK PARTY FUN. Dorothy 
Gladys Spicer. 

Complete programs for 25 parties from 
14 nations: Chinese Moon Festival, Ha¬ 
waiian Beach Party, Indian Pow-Wow, 
etc. Everything fully planned. 299 pp. 

3.95 


•Not »u6/i»rf to NRA membership discount 
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FUN AND FESTIVAL SERIES. 

Booklets of programs, festivals, games, 
songs, recipes, stories, authentic material 
about people around the world, how 
they live and play. 

566. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
CHINA. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

567. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM IN¬ 

DIA, PAKISTAN AND CEYLON. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

568. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM JA¬ 
PAN. 

48 pp. Paper ,60 

569. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
SOUTHEAST ASIA. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

570. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE 
OTHER AMERICAS. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

571. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE 
U.S. AND CANADA. 

48 pp. Paper .60 

1300. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
AFRICA. (Rev. Ed.) 

48 pp. Paper .60 

• 1386. FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM 
THE MIDDLE EAST. 

43 pp. Paper .60 



1017, FUN FOR PARTIES AND PRO¬ 
GRAMS. Catherine Allen. 

Quiet and active games, rclaxcrs and 
stunts, songs and sample parties arc in¬ 
cluded for anyone who wants to give a 
successful party. 146 pp. Text 2.95* 

1302. FUN TOGETHER. Sylvia Cassell. 

A collection of more than 100 group 
activities for children 6 through 12, se¬ 
lected to suit the abilities and to appeal 
to the interests of different groups. 
Simple, well-stated directions. 74 pp. 

1.75 


1018. FUN WITH CHALK TALK. Har¬ 
lan Tarbell. 

29 stunts with ‘’patter” illustrated by 60 
full-page drawings. 106 pp. Paper 1.00 

574. FUN WITH SKITS, STUNTS AND 
STORIES. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Hundreds of skits, stunts and stories, 
long and short, one-man entertainment 
plans. Emphasizes simple props, mini¬ 
mum preparation. 256 pp. 2.95 

1020. FUN WITH STUNTS. Effa E. 
Preston. 

A collection of up-to-date stunts, skiis. 
radio and television material, musical 
stunts, pantomimes to aid the program 
director. 351 pp. 3.95 

• 1450. GAMES AND FUN FOR PAR¬ 
TIES. Sylvia K. Mager. 

For adults and children. Descriptions of 
19 types of parties for holidays and spe¬ 
cial events. Games for laughs, serious en¬ 
tertainment, outdoors and many more. 
Photographs. 44 pp. 2.50 

1021. GAMES AND STUNTS FOR ALL 
OCCASIONS. William P. Young and 
Horace J. Gardner. 

A practical manual of more than 150 
original games and adaptations of old 
favorites for small and large groups. 

120 pp. 2.50 

575. GAMES FOR GROWNUPS. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

All sorts of games for successful home 
entertainment, featuring handy charts to 
tell at a glance where to find the right 
game for the right time. 176 pp. 3.00 



• 1397. HANDBOOK OF CO-ED 
TEEN ACTIVITIES. Edythe and David 
DeMarche. 

Games, party suggestions, how to plan 
dances, what to serve, camping, projects 
with purpose, hobby guide and parlia¬ 
mentary procedure for leaders, parents 
and teen-agers. Illustrated. 640 pp. 7.95 

578. HANDBOOK OF INDOOR 
GAMES AND STUNTS. Darwin A. 
Hindman. 

Wide collection of non-athletic games, 
contests and stunts suitable for all ages. 
Classified according to their main prin¬ 
ciples. Illustrated. 304 pp. Text 5.25* 

265. THE HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND 
STUNTS. Helen and Larry Eisenberg. 

Complete instructions for 400 easily 
staged skits and stunts. Includes some 
longer skits requiring rehearsal. 254 pp. 

2.95 


A Guide to Books on Recreation 

1023. HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL 
EMCEE. LeRoy Stahl. 

How to plan a program, use a micro¬ 
phone. introduce speakers, announce 
sports, tell humorous stories effectively 
and handle roundtable discussions effi¬ 
ciently. 200 pp. 2.75 

1024. THE MASTER STUNT BOOK. 
Lawrence M. Brings. 

A collection of stunts, pantomimes, skits 
and games selected to meet the require¬ 
ments of clubs, schools, churches and 
youth groups. 431 pp. 3.95 

1304. MEET MORE PEOPLE — HAVE 
MORE FUN. Faith Perkins. 

A guide for all who want to find ways, 
some new some old, for building a suc¬ 
cessful social life, through political 
parties, church groups, hobbies, etc. 192 
pp. 2.95 



589. OMNIBUS OF FUN. Helen and 
Larry Eisenberg. 

Activities for every age—stunts, games, 
skits, quizzes, songs, party and banquet 
tips, holiday celebrations. Indexed. 625 
pp. 7.95 

THE PARTY BOOKLETS. Ethel Bower*, 
Ed. 

Guides for planning all kinds of parties 
for any occasion. 

596. PARTIES—PLANS AND PRO¬ 
GRAMS. 

72 pp. Paper .70 

597. PARTIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS 
OF THE YEAR. 

58 pp. Paper .75 

598. PARTIES — MUSICAL MIXERS 
AND SIMPLE SQUARE DANCES. 

51 pp. Paper .50 

1305. PARTIES FOR CHILDREN. Mar¬ 
guerite Kohl and Frederica Young. 

Contains over fifty parties-with-a-theme 
with practical help for the mother on 
how to entertain children from ages 4 
to 12. 148 pp. 3.00 

PARTIES PLUS SERIES. Ethel Bowers, 
Ed. 

How to plan successful parties. 

593. PARTIES, PLUS: LET’S PLAN A 
PARTY. 

68 pp. Paper .50 

594. PARTIES PLUS: STUNTS AND 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 

68 pp. Paper .75 
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1306. PAYING PROJECTS FOR CLUBS. 
Aileen Mallory. 

Tested and practical suggestions for 
fund-raising through club meetings, serv¬ 
ices, community affairs, parties, carni¬ 
vals, exhibits, home talent, etc. Publicity 
campaign suggestions. 186 pp. 3.50 

• 1422. PLAYTIME. Agnes Durant 
Pylant. 

Graded socials and parties for all age 
groups—juniors, intermediates and young 
people, adults and for large gatherings. 
Sections on party craft, questions and 
suggestions, party bargains. Illustrations. 
241 pp. 2.25 





605. THE SEVENTEEN PARTY BOOK. 
Enid Haupt, Ed. 

For teen-agers, detailed plans for show¬ 
ers, high school proms, birthday parties, 
box parties, and others. Decorations, 
menus, recipes, games. Illustrated. 207 
pp. 2.75 

358. SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREA¬ 
TION. (2nd Ed.). Evelyn Borst and 
Elmer D. Mitchell. 

Descriptions of over 700 games for social 
recreation programs. Indoor activities, 
theme parties, outdoor activities, tech¬ 
niques for managing participants. Bib¬ 
liography. Illustrations. 348 pp. 5.50 


PETS 

1308. AN AQUARIUM BOOK FOR 
BOYS AND GIRLS. Alfred Morgan. 

Tells how to take care of an aquarium, 
space needed, diet, how to select plants. 
Gives interesting facts about fish, frogs 
and turtles. Illustrations. 180 pp. 2.95 

• 1382. DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING. 
Milo Pearsall and Charles G. Leed- 
ham. 

Complete training guide covering puppy 
selection, care and training, obedience 
trials, tracking, training problems, feed¬ 
ing and travel. Section on American 
Kennel Club obedience regulations. Il¬ 
lustrated. 372 pp. 4.95 

1027. HOME AQUARIUM BOOK. Grif- 
fifth and Lillian Boregson. 

Scores of fish illustrated and described 
with instructions for care and feeding 
and maintaining a balanced aquarium. 
What to do with sick fish and incom¬ 
patible breeds. 144 pp. 2.50 


1309. SIMPLIFIED DOG BEHAVIOR 
FOR HOME, CAR AND STREET. Fred 
Otte, Jr. 

Explains how a dog learns and how you 
can make use of this knowledge in prob¬ 
lems of dog training and behavior. 189 
PP- 2.50 

1310. TROPICAL FISHES AS PETS. 
Christopher W. Coates. 

Advice on the home aquarium in non¬ 
technical language. Complete informa¬ 
tion on breeding, prolongation of life, 
feeding, identification, chemical balance 
of water, treatment of fish ailments. 
Photographs. 258 pp. 3.50 

PHILOSOPHY OF 
RECREATION 

1311. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF CHIL- 
DREN S PLAY. Ruth E. Hartley and 
Robert M. Goldenson. 

Deals with the play life from infancy 
through the teens. Explains how to meet 
the play needs of various ages and tem¬ 
peraments. Appendixes. 462 pp. 5.00 

1312. THE FIELD OF RECREATION. 
Walter L. Stone. 

The salient history and status of rec¬ 
reation designed to clear up the confu¬ 
sion between social group work and rec¬ 
reation and physical education and rec¬ 
reation. 41 pp. Paper 1.00 

621. LEISURE AND RECREATION—A 
Study of Leisure and Recreation in 
Their Sociological Aspects. (3rd Ed.) 
Martin H. and Esther S. Neumeyer. 

Informative treatment of the place of 
leisure and recreation in modem society. 
Emphasis on group aspects of recreation. 
473 pp. Text 6.00* 

• 1409. MASS LEISURE. Eric Larrabee 
and Rolf Meyersohn, Eds. 

Especially for recreation leaders. Acti¬ 
vities and interests of time-off Ameri¬ 
cans. Outstanding contributions of sci¬ 
entists and literary men on what Ameri¬ 
cans do in their free time. Bibliography. 
429 pp. 6.00 



623. PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION. 
John L. Hutchinson. 

Full discussion of the recreation profes¬ 
sion and the responsibilities and func¬ 
tions involved. Basic principles of lead¬ 
ership, administration, programming and 
evaluation. 310 pp. Text 4.50* 
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1314. RECREATION TOPICS MERITING 
STUDY OR RESEARCH. 

A Listing Prepared at the Suggestion of 
the National Advisory Committee on 
Recreation Research. Suggests projects 
on areas and facilities, activities and 
programs, leadership, organization and 
administration, etc. 20 pp. Paper 1.00 

1315. RESEARCH IN RECREATION 
COMPLETED IN 1957. 

A listing of research projects in recrea¬ 
tion. 29 pp. Paper 1.00 

• 1458. RESEARCH IN RECREATION 
COMPLETED IN 1958. 

A listing of projects in a wide range of 
subjects especially useful to students 
contemplating graduate theses. 34 pp. 

Paper 1,00 

• 1432. STATISTICS ON OUTDOOR 
RECREATION. Marion Clawson. 

Reference work bringing together readily 
available statistics on public outdoor 
recreation. Includes statistical tables on 
national parks system, statistics for eco¬ 
nomic analysis, wildlife refuges, sales 
of equipment, etc. 165 pp. Paper 2.00 
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628. A TREASURY OF LIVING. Howard 
Braucher. 

Selections from the writings of the late 
president of the National Recreation 
Assn. 225 pp. 

Limited Memorial Ed. 10.00 

Paper 1.50 


PROGRAM PLANNING 

• 1359. ALL IN PLAY—Adventures in 
Learning. Rowena M. Shoemaker. 

The how and why of play. Shows how 
learning goes hand in hand with play 
when children have experiences that are 
fun as well as challenging. Illustrated. 
97 pp. Spiral bound. Paper 1.00 

• 1389. GETTING THE MOST OUT OF 
DISCUSSION. Robert Lee. 

Suggestions for ways of making con¬ 
structive use of time spent in group dis¬ 
cussion. Explains methods, values and 
preparations needed for effective dis¬ 
cussions. Function of the leader. 31 pp. 
Paper. 5 copies 1.00* 

10 copies 1.75* 
25 copies 4.00* 
(Minimum order 5 copies.) 

1043. HOW TO PUT ON AN AMATEUR 
CIRCUS. Fred Hacker and Prescott 
Eames. 

Directions for constructing animals, ac¬ 
robatic acts and clown stunts; illustrated 
with production drawings, photographs. 
112 pp. 2.50 


•jYof subject to h'RA membership discount 







1044. HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORD¬ 
ER. Dick Hodgson and H. Jay Bullen. 

Includes information on selecting the 
right recorder for your needs, servicing 
and repairs. 216 pp. 4.95 

• 1407. THE LIBRARY-SPONSORED 
DISCUSSION GROUP. Robert Lee. 

A guide for planning and programming 
discussion groups. Includes information 
on selecting materials, publicity, recruit¬ 
ing, and evaluating. Bibliography for 
further study, sources for locating dis¬ 
cussion material. 85 pp. Paper 1,25* 

640. OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES FOR IN- 
TOWN GROUPS. Margaret Chapman, 
Doris E. Gaudette and Catherine T. 
Hammett. 

For group leaders, a packet of 20 sheets 
of pictorial suggestions for planning 
outdoor activities. 22 pp. Paper .50* 

6. PLANNING FOR GIRLS IN THE COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM. Na¬ 
tional Recreation Assn. 

Outline for a study of community re¬ 
sources, suggestions for activities, dis¬ 
cussion of standards and leadership. 30 
pp. Paper .65 

1048. PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS. Richard Kraus. 

Designed to assist adults in guiding and 
encouraging better play activities and 
associations for children. 236 pp. 4.95 

• 1421. PLAY: A CHILD’S WAY OF 
GROWING UP. Clara Lambert. 

Steps in developing a program based on 
play interests of children aged five to 
twelve. The teacher’s role, materials 
used, the goal to be achieved. Illustrated. 
36 pp. Paper .50* 

PLAYGROUND SERIES. Virginia Mussel- 
man. 

Leadership manuals for use in play¬ 
ground activities. 

641. INFORMAL DRAMATICS. 

32 pp. Paper .50 

642. PLAYGROUND LEADER: His 
Place In the Program. 

32 pp. Paper .50 

643. STORYTELLING. 

28 pp. Paper .50 

644. SIMPLE PUPPETRY. 

28 pp. Paper .50 



1047. PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTE¬ 
BOOK. Virginia Musselman, Ed. 

A collection of 12 bulletins covering all 
program phases of summer playgrounds. 
Informal, full of new ideas and sugges¬ 
tions. Published annually in May. 2.50 


645. THE PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Clement A. Duran. 

More than 5000 program ideas: sports, 
fun, arts and crafts, hobbies, religion, 
world affairs, cultural activities, money 
raising projects, etc. 630 pp. 7.95 

8. RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR 
ADULTS. National Recreation Assn. 

Over 300 activities for mixed groups at 
home, club, church and school. Writing 
games, stunts, outdoor games, etc. 178 
pp. 3.00 

646. THE RECREATION PROGRAM. 

Represents the findings of an experi¬ 
enced group of recreation leaders. 
Covers all major kinds and forms of 
recreation activity. 342 pp. 3.00 

1051. THEY KNEW PAUL BUNYAN. 
E. C. Beck. 

Songs, anecdotes and stories told and 
retold by shanty boys and riverhogs from 
Maine to the Great Northwest. 255 pp. 

4.75 

1052. VAUGHN’S PARADE AND 
FLOAT GUIDE. L. F. Vaughn. 

Instructions for building every type of 
float illustrated with charts and dia¬ 
grams. 162 pp. 5.00 


SAFETY 

1059. HOW TO SURVIVE ON LAND 
AND SEA. (2nd Rev. Ed.) The V-Five 
Physical Education Series. 

Instruction on the technique of survival 
of interest to yachtsmen, airmen, ex¬ 
plorers. hunters. Boy Scouts. 368 pp. 

4.00 

712. LIFESAVING AND WATER SAFETY 
INSTRUCTION. (Rev. Ed.). Charles 
E. Silvia. 

How to teach lifesaving, water safety, 
recovery of a submerged victim, resus¬ 
citation, diving, towing techniques. Il¬ 
lustrated. 185 pp. 4.50* 

717. YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFE¬ 
SAVING. Harold T. Friermood, Ed. 

Qualifications for becoming a YMCA 
lifesaver, skills in lifesaving, written ex¬ 
amination. 48 pp. Paper .50* 


SPORTS 

See also Games Sc Puzzles 

GENERAL 

665. THE BASIC BOOK OF SPORTS. 
Seaton, Clayton, Leibee, and Messer- 
smith. 

Covers 28 popular sports—team sports 
and individual sports—practical and 
complete directions and up-to-date in¬ 
formation. 213 pp. Text 3.00* 

666. BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS. (2nd 
Ed.) David A. Armbruster and Leslie 
W. Irwin. 

Presents the essential techniques, strate¬ 
gies, offenses and defenses of team and 
individual sports for both men and wo¬ 
men. Rules, equipment, safety factors, 
tests. 334 pp. 3.95* 


A Guide io Books on Recreation 

• 1513. BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES 
ILLUSTRATED. Forrest Anderson. 

Introductory chapters on body balance 
and footwork, basic skills of tipping, 
passing, retrieving, dribbling, basket 
shooting, etc. Also gives techniques of 
individual and group offense and de¬ 
fense. Line drawings. 95 pp. 2.95 



• 1514. BETTER BOXING—An illus¬ 
trated Guide. Eddie LaFond and Julie 
Menendez. 

Describes the training facilities neces¬ 
sary for the sport, outlines a program 
for early conditioning, and explains 
competition outlets open to amateur 
boxers. Thoroughly illustrated. 2.95 

• 1375. COMPLETE ARCHERY HAND¬ 
BOOK. Louis Hochman. 

For the beginner and skilled archer. De¬ 
tailed instruction in hunting, fishing and 
target shooting techniques. Hints from 
the country’s top archers. Care and re¬ 
pair of equipment. Many photographs. 
143 pp. 2.50 

• 1473. COMPLETE BOOK OF GYM¬ 
NASTICS. Newton C. Loken and Rob¬ 
ert J. Willoughby. 

Covers entire field of gymnastics with 
emphasis on fundamental and intermedi¬ 
ate stunts for men and women. More 
than 500 photographs show how stunts 
are performed. 224 pp. Text 5.75 

• 1479. THE COMPLETE HANDBOOK 
OF BOWLING. Oscar Fraley. 

Tips from the experts—Sylvia Wcne, 
Dick Weber, Ad Carlson, Lee Jouglard 
and Billy Welu. Includes aiming, scor¬ 
ing, etiquette, equipment, forming leagues 
and rules. Profusely illustrated. 133 pp. 

2.95 

678. EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL 
ACTIVITIES. Pattric Ruth O’Keefe and 
Anita Aldrich. 

Covers physical education activities for 
grades 1 through 7. Noon play periods, 
playground and gymnasium schedules. 
331 pp. 4.50* 

• 1510. THE FIRST BOOK OF BASE¬ 
BALL. Benjamin Brewster, 

Tells how the game is played, who the 
players arc and what they do, and gives 
the simple rules everyone should know 
to understand and enjoy the game. Il¬ 
lustrated. 1.95 
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Sports (Cont.) 

• 1384. THE FIRST BOOK OF BASKET¬ 
BALL. Don Schiffer. 

Introduction to rules of the game with 
pointers on improving skills. Informa¬ 
tion on scoring, fouls, officials, tourna¬ 
ments and leagues in the United States. 
Detailed illustrations. Glossary. 60 pp. 

1.95 

• 1511. THE FIRST BOOK OF FOOT¬ 
BALL. Don Schiffer. 

For beginners—either players or watch¬ 
ers. Tells the object of the game, num¬ 
ber of players, what they do, principle 
rules, what is good football strategy. 
Illustrated. 1.95 

FIRST SPORTS BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
OUTDOORSMAN. C. B. Colby. 

Each of these introductory sports books 
contains over 100 illustrations by the 
author. 

682. FIRST BOAT: How to Pick it and 
Use it for Fun Afloat. 

48 pp. 2.00 

683. FIRST BOW AND ARROW: How 
to Use it Skillfully for Outdoor Fun. 

48 pp. 2.00 

684. FIRST CAMPING TRIP: How to 
Make it Easier and More Comfort¬ 
able. 

48 pp. 2.00 

685. FIRST FISH: What You Should 
Know to Catch Him. 

48 pp. 2.00 

686. FIRST RIFLE: How to Shoot it 
Straight and Use it Safely. 

48 pp. 2.00 

1322. FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS: 
Basic Strategy and Teaching Methods. 
John F. Bateman and Paul V. Gover- 
nali. 

Covers administrations of the football 
program, its place in the educational 
program, offensive and defensive play, 
etc. Rules and illustrated drills. 290 pp. 

Text 5.95 

• 1387. FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL. 
James “Gib” Holgate. 

Football’s basic skills for younger play¬ 
ers or those interested in teaching them 
the game. Skills in line and backfield 
play ; passing, kicking, offensive and de¬ 
fensive techniques. Profusely illustrated. 
100 pp. 2.95 

689. GOLF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Chick Evans. 

A basic book describing the game, the 
course, how to practice, how to play in 
bad lies and bad weather, how to caddie. 
Hundreds of illustrations and action 
photographs. 112 pp. 3.95 

1323. HANDBALL: Its Play and Man¬ 
agement. B. E. Phillips. 

Primarily for the player, novice or ex¬ 
pert, and his instructor and coach. 
Identifies, explains and illustrates the 
fundamental skills and practices of both 
four-and one-wall softball handball. 72 
pp. 2.95 

•A'oi subject to RRA membership discount 


HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS SE¬ 
RIES. 

Basic fundamentals of 20 sports, fully 
illustrated. Complete set 10.00 

1065. ARCHERY. 


62 pp. 

Paper .50 

1066. BADMINTON. 


70 pp. 

Paper .50 

1067. BASEBALL. 


102 pp. 

Paper .50 

1068. BASKETBALL. 


80 pp. 

Paper .50 

1069. BOWLING. 


58 pp. 

Paper .50 

1070. GOLF. 


70 pp. 

Paper .50 

1071. SOFTBALL. 


119 pp. 

Paper .50 

1072. TENNIS. 


81 pp. 

Paper .50 

1073. TRACK AND FIELD. 

64 pp. 

Paper .50 

1074. TUMBLING. 


40 pp. 

Paper .50 

1075. VOLLEYBALL. 


63 pp. 

Paper .50 

1076. WRESTLING. 


96 pp. 

Paper .50 

1324. DIVING. 


56 pp. 

Paper .50 

1325. LIFESAVING. 


44 pp. 

Paper .50 

1326. SWIMMING. 


48 pp. 

Paper .50 

1327. COMPETITIVE SWIMMING. 

48 pp. 

Paper .50 

• 1363. APPARATUS 

ACTIVITIES 

FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


64 pp. 

Paper .50 

• 1393. GYMNASTICS 

FOR GIRLS 

AND WOMEN. 


48 pp. 

Paper .50 

• 1437. TRAMPOLINING. 

40 pp. 

Paper .50 


• 1358. ADVANCED TUMBLING. 

40 pp. Paper .50 



703. INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR WO¬ 
MEN. (3rd Ed.) Dorothy S. Ainsworth 
and others. 

How to teach archery, badminton, bowl¬ 
ing, fencing, golf, riding, swimming and 
tennis to women. Covers rules and 
strategy, equipment, technique. 375 pp. 

4.75* 

1329. INTRAMURAL AND RECREA¬ 
TIONAL SPORTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE. (2nd Ed.) Norma M. 
Leavitt and Hartley D. Price. 

Objectives, principles and philosophy of 
the intramural program; functions of 
administrative personnel and student 
leaders; organization plans. 327 pp. 

Text 5.00* 

• 1403. KITES. Larry Kettelkamp. 

A practical book on kites of different 
varieties with clear instructions on how 
to make and fly them. Relates some im¬ 
portant contributions of kites and the 
men who used them. Illustrated. 48 pp. 

2.75 

1330. KITES: A Practical Guide to Kite 
Making and Flying. H. Waller Fowler, 
Jr. 

Beginning with a history of the kite, the 
author describes many simple and elab¬ 
orate kites, materials and construction 
details. Illustrations. 95 pp. 1.95 

• 1472. KITES HOW TO MAKE AND 
FLY THEM. Marion Downer. 

Clear diagrams and instructions for build¬ 
ing kites that really fly. Directions for 
launching and flying. Illustrated with 
photographs and with drawings by the 
author. 64 pp. 3.00 



1079. A MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EDU¬ 
CATION ACTIVITIES. Hollis Fait, John 
Shaw, Grace Fox and Cecil Hollings¬ 
worth. 

Complete tecniques and rules are de¬ 
scribed for teaching 26 different sports 
for men and women. 310 pp. 

Paper 4.00* 

715. MODERN VOLLEYBALL. Curtis 
Emery. 

Complete coverage of the game from 
fundamentals to precision plays. Prac¬ 
tical pointers for coaches and players. 
25 drawings and diagrams. 144 pp. 3.25 

720. OFFICIAL JUDO. Charles Yerkow. 

How to perform a fascinating sport that 
provides self-defense and develops self- 
confidence. Over 200 continuous action 
pictures teach basic holds, throws, de¬ 
fenses. 98 pp. Paper 1.25 
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• 1423. PRACTICAL TRACK ATHLET¬ 
ICS. Donn Ktnzle. 

For athletes, coaches and spectators. In¬ 
cludes training, mechanics of running, 
hurdle, endurance and speed events, re¬ 
lays, care of equipment and a glossary 
of track terms. Drawings. 212 pp. 3.95 

1333. RIDING SIMPLIFIED. Margaret 
Cabell Self. 

Practical and authoritative advice pre¬ 
sented in logical progression leading the 
beginner to become a skilled horseman. 
Characteristics of the horse and funda¬ 
mentals of horsemanship. Illustrations. 
77 pp. 1.95 



• 1502. SHOOTING THE BOW. Larry 
C. Whiffen. 

Complete instructions on mastering the 
art of shooting the bow. Basic informa¬ 
tion on shooting the bow, purchase and 
care of equipment, scoring and a glos¬ 
sary of terms. Illustrated. 83 pp. 2.50 

• 1515. SOFTBALL — With Official 
Rules. (3rd Ed.) Arthur T. Noren. 

Presents the techniques of the games, 
describing the duties and essential skills 
for each position, and the fundamentals 
of batting, base running and team play. 
Fully illustrated. 3.50 

1334. SQUASH RACQUETS. Arthur M. 
Potter. 

Emphasizes the fundamentals of singles 
play: service and play, scoring. Doubles 
playing rules. Rules of play. References. 
U. S. Naval Institute Text. Diagrams. 
Photographs. 50 pp. Paper 1.60* 



STAGING 
SUCCESSFUL 

tourn aments 





1335. STAGING SUCCESSFUL TOUR¬ 
NAMENTS. E. Douglas Boyden and 
Roger C. Burton. 

A work manual of explanations and 
draw sheets on how to select, plan, con¬ 
duct, and evaluate all kinds of sports 
tournaments: extended, round robin, 
elimination. Loose leaf 4.75 

742. TEAM SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND 
WOMEN. (3rd Ed.). Margaret H. 
Meyer and Marguerite M. Schwarz. 

A textbook for teachers, coaches, offi¬ 
cials and players on the individual tech¬ 
nics and team tactics essential to six 
team sports. 422 pp. 4.50* 


A Guide to Books on Recreation 


744. TENNIS FOR TEACHERS. (Enl, 
Ed.) Helen I. Driver. 

Covers mechanics and teaching progres¬ 
sions for 9 tennis strokes; footwork, tac¬ 
tics, court position and placement of 
shots. Illustrated. Contains official rules 
and wall chart. 219 pp. 5.00* 

1122. TENNIS SELF - INSTRUCTOR. 
Helen Driver. 

A pocket-sized book for self-taught 
players who want to improve their 
strokes and strategy. Complete photo¬ 
graphic and diagramatic illustrations. 
109 pp. Paper 2.00* 

• 1436. TOUCH FOOTBALL. John V. 
Grombach. 

A guide to the fundamentals and prac¬ 
tical adaptations of touch football. Com¬ 
bines complexity and excitement of 
football without need for costly equip¬ 
ment and with minimum danger of in¬ 
jury. Many illustrations. 125 pp. 2.95 

746. TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS. 
(4th Ed.) George T. Bresnahan, W. W. 
Tuttle and Francis X. Crerzmeyer. 

Techniques of each event described 
step by step. Also daily schedules of 
practice, providing a pattern for the or¬ 
der in which techniques may be taught. 
528 pp. 5.50* 

• 1461. TUMBLING TUTOR. James 
W. Grimm. 

A guide for teachers who wish to include 
gymnastics in their programs. Explains 
criteria for setting up program, gymnas¬ 
tic potentials and body types. Beginners* 
stunts, apparatus fundamentals, etc. 
Drawings. 66 pp. Paper 2.00 

THE V-FIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SE¬ 
RIES. 

Illustrated guides to physical education 
edited and published by the U. S. Naval 
Institute. 

1080. BASKETBALL. 

259 pp. 4.00 

1081. BOXING. 

288 pp. 4.00 

1082. CONDITIONING EXERCISES. 

235 pp. 4.00 

1083. FOOTBALL. 

246 pp. 4.00 

1084. GYMNASTICS AND TUM¬ 
BLING. 

474 pp. 4.50 

1085. INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS. 

249 pp. 4.00 

1086. MODERN FENCING. 

289 pp. 3.00 

1087. SOCCER. 

192 pp. 4.00 

1088. SWIMMING AND DIVING. 

423 pp. 4.50 

1089. TRACK AND FIELD. 

211 pp. 4.00 

1090. CHAMPIONSHIP WRESTLING. 

220 pp. 4.50 


• 1447. THE WOMAN S BOWLING 
GUIDE. Sylvia Wene. 

A guide to the basic principles of 
championship bowling by the Women*! 
National Individual Match Game Cham¬ 
pion for 1955. Information on leagues, 
equipment, scoring, bowling fashions. 
Well illustrated. 113 pp. 2.95 

BOATING 

• 1509. ALL ABOUT BOATS. James 
Hutchinson. 

Nontechnical information about nauti¬ 
cal terms, kits, plans, buying decisions, 
construction, transportation, mainten¬ 
ance, storage and other mysteries of 
boating. Boat plans, dictionary of terms, 
manufacturers’ directory. Many photo¬ 
graphs and drawings. 156 pp. 2.95 

1338. BOATING: A Beginning Guide. 
Jhn J. Allen. 

Explains and describes boating equip¬ 
ment and its use; simple knots and 
splices; propel lor wash and rudder con¬ 
trol; procedures for approaching, com¬ 
ing alongside, mooring, departing; plot¬ 
ting, steering a course. Illustrations. 107 
pp. 2.95 

1097. BOATING HANDBOOK. 

Photos, drawings and diagrams plus 
hints for happier and safer boating for 
beginners and experienced sailors. 142 
pp. 2.50 

1340. SAILING AND SMALL CRAFT 
DOWN THE AGES. Edgar L. Bloomster. 

A source book containing full defini¬ 
tions and descriptions of all types of 
craft throughout the world.. Drawings 
and sketches of ships and rigging. 280 
pp. 6.50 

De Luxe Ed. 12.50* 

1341. START 'EM SAILING! Gordon 
C. Aymer. 

Complete book for owners and would- 
be owners of small sailing craft. How to 
take a boat out, knots, sailing techniques, 
rules and signals, care of the boat 131 
pp. 2.50 

FISHING & HUNTING 

• 1400. HOW TO HUNT DEER AND 
SMALL GAME. Luther A. Anderson. 

The basic fundamentals for hunting 
deer, squirrel, rabbit, pheasant, etc. In¬ 
formation on training and use of hunt¬ 
ing dogs, characteristics of game. Well 
illustrated. 140 pp. 3.50 
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A Guide to Books on Recreation 

Sports (Cont.) 

• 1462. HOW TO MAKE FISHING 
LURES. Vlad Evanoff. 

Instructions for making a variety of in¬ 
expensive lures. Construction and assem¬ 
bly for fresh and salt-water lures, plugs, 
spoons, spinners, spin bugs, etc. Illus¬ 
trated by the author. 108 pp. 3.50 

• 1401. HUNTER’S MANUAL from 
"The American Rifleman.” 

A collection of selected “how to hunt” 
articles from “The American Rifleman/* 
Includes woodcraft, techniques for 
hunting small and big game and selec¬ 
tion of guns. Illustrated. 100 pp. 

Paper .75 

1328. HUNTING WITH THE BOW AND 
ARROW. Saxton Pope. 

Based on the bow and arrow making of 
the California Yana Indians. Detailed 
instructions on equipment, how to shoot, 
hunting principles. Illustration. 257 pp. 

3.75 

• 1494. LET’S GO FISHjNG. Lee Wulff. 

What to do from baiting the hook to 
landing the fish. Describes the ways to 
fish for all the well known fresh water 
fish. Helpful hints. Cooking instructions. 
Illustrated by the author. 101 pp. 2.50 

• 1427. SHOOTING THE .22 RIFLE. Lt. 
Col. R. C. Andrews and others. 

Guide for match shooting, both indoors 
and out. Discusses fundamentals, equip¬ 
ment, safety rules, wind doping for the 
tournament shooter, etc. Glossary of 
terms. Illustrated. 75 pp. Paper .75 

SWIMMING & WATER ACTIVITIES 

660. AQUAFUN — WATER GAMES 
AND WATER CARNIVALS. National 
Recreation Assn. 

Games, relays, stunts and carnivals for 
fun in the water. 30 pp. Paper .50 

1113. AQUATIC GAMES, PAGEANTS. 
STUNTS. (Rev. Ed.) 

A file-sized brochure of water programs. 
Illustrated, with many suggestions on 
promotions, ways to build attendance. 
36 pp. 3.00 

1114. BASIC SWIMMING. R. Kiphuth 
and H. M. Burke. 

A manual of basic information for the 
beginner, the experienced swimmer and 
the teacher showing how to swim with 
the proper form and the minimum of 
tension. 125 pp. 3.00 

1115. BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED 
SWIMMING. (2nd Ed.) Betty Spears. 

A completely illustrated book for be¬ 
ginners includes action analysis, swim¬ 
ming to accompaniment, teaching hints, 
and learning progressions. Tells how to 
put on a successful water show. 147 pp. 

Spiral bound 3.00* 

• 1376. THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
WATER SKIING. Robert Scharff. 

Written for both the beginner and the 
advanced skier. Includes information on 
required equipment, tricks, jumping, 
boat handling, water safety and tourna¬ 
ments. Over 100 illustrations. 191 pp. 

4.50 


1347. THE COMPLETE MANUAL OF 
FREE DIVING. Philippe Tailliez, Frederic 
Dumas, Jacques-Yves Costeau, and 
others. 

A basic manual on diving apparatus and 
equipment; safety factors; computing 
diving tables; breathing mixtures; scuba; 
and underwater photography. Illustra¬ 
tions. 185 pp. 4.00 



1348. DIVE: The Complete Book of Skin 
Diving. Rick and Barbara Carrier. 

Information on diving equipment, swim¬ 
ming and diving techniques, spear-fish¬ 
ing, exploring, underwater photography; 
diving clubs. Illustrated. 294 pp. 4.95 

688. FUN IN THE WATER. Thomas K. 
Cureton, Jr. 

Detailed instructions for over 250 aqua¬ 
tic games—individual stunts, dives, 
partner events and competitions. Il¬ 
lustrated. 143 pp. 4.00 

• 1415. NEW YMCA AQUATIC 
WORKBOOK. Harold T. Friermood, Ed. 

YMCA Aquatic Literature Professional 
Series. Guidance for executives, camp 
directors, professional aquatic leaders in 
theoretical, technical and practical as¬ 
pects of aquatic programs. Illustrated. 
Eleven units. Loose-leaf binder. 11.50 

1349. THE SCIENCE OF SKIN AND 
SCUBA DIVING: Adventuring with 
Safety Under Water. National Con¬ 
ference for Co-operation in Aquatics. 

Facts on water skills and “waterman¬ 
ship” for safe and scientific diving as a 
hobby, or vocation. 306 pp. 4.95 

1350. SKIING ON WATER. (Rev. Ed.) 
Jack Andresen. 

Instructions for beginner and expert with 
information on equipment, slalom, 
jumping, trick riding, doubles and 
groups related water sports. 182 pp. 

3.75 

• 1435. SWIMMING. Robert J. H. 
Kiphuth. 

Detailed instruction in various strokes. 
Emphasizes conditioning, pre - season 
training, land and water exercises. Com¬ 
petitive swimming from the standpoint 
of the team or group. Underwater pho¬ 
tographs and line drawings. 110 pp. 

2.95 

739. SWIMMING AND DIVING. (3rd 
Ed.) David A.’ Armbruster, Robert H. 
Allen, and Bruce Harlan. 

Coaching hints on swimming and diving 
with emphasis on good form in swim¬ 
ming, based on kinesiologic principles 
and physical laws. Drawings. 373 pp. 

5.00* 


1119. TEACHING BEGINNERS TO 
SWIM. 

A file-size brochure containing articles 
by many well-known swimming coaches. 
Practical hints on child psychology, 
overcoming fear, etc. 34 pp. 2.50 

• 1483. WATER SKIING. Dick Pope, 
Sr. 

The history and fundamentals of water 
skiing by the creator and owner of Flor¬ 
ida Cypress Gardens. Hints for beginners 
and advanced skiers, special stunts and 
tournaments. Many photographs, 16 in 
color. 242 pp. 4.95 


STORYTELLING 

• 1477. FAMILY READING FESTIVAL. 
Stories and Poems to Read Together. 
Frances Cavanah, Ed. 

A collection of favorite poetry, animal 
stories, adventure stories, fairy tales, fa¬ 
bles and tall tales by famous authors. Il¬ 
lustrated. 326 pp. 5.95 

564. FOR THE STORYTELLER. National 
Recreation Assn. 

How to select stories and how to tell 
them effectively. With a bibliography. 
36 pp. Paper .85 

• 1406. LET’S READ A STORY. Sidonie 
Matsner Gruenberg. 

Stories about familiar aspects of daily 
life for children who still want to be 
read to and those who are just begin¬ 
ning to read to themselves. Illustrated. 

160 pp. 2.95 

• 1414. MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF 
THE AGES. Marion N. French. 

A collection of Greek and Roman myths, 
Arabian tales, Hebrew folk stories, Norse 
legends, Aesop’s fables, Chinese, British 
and American folktales for children. Il¬ 
lustrated. 319 pp. 4.75 

1353. THE RAINBOW BOOK OF AM¬ 
ERICAN FOLK TALES AND LEGENDS. 
Maria Leach. 

A wide selection embodying the spirit of 
America, retold for children. Section on 
the folklore of the forty-eight states. Il¬ 
lustrations. 318 pp. 4.95 

• 1485. STORY TELLING. Ruth Tooze. 

Offers concrete suggestions on how to tell 
a story. Includes 20 stories, a story poem 
and three ballads good for telling children 
of all ages. Annotated bibliography. 268 
pp. 3.95 

1355. STORY-TELLING FOR YOU. 
Ruby Ethel Cundiff and Barbara Webb. 

Discusses where to find suitable stories; 
how to mold the story to your own 
style of delivery; rehearsing and re¬ 
working your story; facing your audi¬ 
ence, etc. 103 pp. Cloth 2.00 

Paper 1.00 

609. TALES FOR TELLING. Katherine 
Williams Watson. 

Timed stories adapted from old favor¬ 
ites and arranged under the following 
classifications: Christmas, Easter, fairy 
and folk tales, farm, Hallowe’en, humor, 
Indian, myths and legends, Thanksgiv¬ 
ing. 267 pp. 2.75* 


•A'©* subjee I to yRA membership discount 
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INDEX 


• Titles added to AG BOR this year . 


ABCS OF CAMP MUSIC B 

ABCS OF PLAY PRODUCING: A HAND- 
BOOK FOR THE NONPROFESSIONAL, 

THE . ID 

ABCS OF PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR REC- 

REATION, THE .... 18 

Abeson, Morion ond Charity Bailey .16 

ACTIVE GAMES AND CONTESTS . 11 

ACTIVE GAMES FOR LIVE WIRES . 12 

ACTIVITIES IN CERAMICS . 4 

ACTIVITIES IN CHILD EDUCATION FOR 

THE CHURCH SCHOOL TEACHER . 3 

ADMINISTRATION OF THE MODERN 

CAMP . 7 

ADOLESCENCE AND DISCIPLINE. A 

MENTAL HYGIENE PRIMER . 14 

ADVANCED TUMBLING . 2 2 

ADVENTURING IN NATURE ...... 17 

Ainsworth, Dorothy S., ond others . 22 

ALL ABOUT BOATS . 23 

ALL IN PLAY: ADVENTURES IN LEARN. 

ING . 20 

Allen, Catherine . 19 

Allen, Jim J. 23 

Allstrom, Elizobeth . 11 

AMACO METAL ENAMELING .. 4 

AMATEUR MAGICIAN'S HANDBOOK, 

THE . 12 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS HAND¬ 
BOOK, THE . 12 

AMAZING BOOK OF BIRDS, THE . 17 

AMERICAN BOOK OF DAYS . 13 

AMERICAN FOLK ART. 4 

AMERICAN INDIAN BEADWORK . 14 

AMERICAN YOUTH HOSTELS HAND- 
BOOK AND HOSTELERS’ MANUAL .... 3 

AMERICA'S GARDEN BOOK . 17 

Anderson, H. S. "Andy'’ . 6 

Anderson, Forrest . 21 

Anderson, Jockson M. IB 

Anderson, Luther A. . 23 

Anderson, Wolter W., ond others . 14 

Andresen, Jock . 24 

Andrews, Gladys . 9 

Andrews, Col. R. C. and others . 24 

ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS: A 
CALENDAR OF DAYS AND HOW TO 

OBSERVE THEM . 13 

AnIriiii, Doran K. .................................. 16 

APPARATUS ACTIVITIES FOR MEN AND 

BOYS .-. 22 

AQUAFUN — WATER GAMES AND 

WATER CARNIVALS . 24 

AQUARIUM BOOK FOR BOYS AND 

GIRLS, AN . 2D 

AQUATIC GAMES, PAGEANTS AND 

STUNTS . 24 

ARCHERY . 22 

Armbruster, David A., Robert H. Allen 

ond Bruce Harlan . 24 

Armbruster, David A. ond Leslie W. 

Irwin . 21 

ART ACTIVITIES ALMANAC . 4 

ART ALWAYS CHANGES. 4 

ART AND CRAFT ACTIVITIES WITH 

PERMOPLAST AND AMACO . 4 

ART AND CRAFT OF HANDWEAVING* 
INCLUDING FABRIC DESIGN, THE .... 4 

Art Education Alumni Association, Wayne 

State University . 4 

ART FOR EVERYONE . 4 


ART FOR THE FAMILY . 4 

ART OF CHESS, THE . 11 

ART OF DRYING PLANTS AND FLOWERS, 

THE . 4 

ART OF KNOTTING AND SPLICING, 

THE 12 

ART OF MAKING MOSAICS, THE .... 4 

ART OF WOOD CARVING, THE .. 4 

ARTS AND CRAFTS PROGRAM MANUAL 4 

ARTS AND CRAFTS SERIES. 4 

ASTRONOMY HANDBOOK . 17 

AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS: THEIR NA¬ 
TURE AND USE . 11 

AUTOHARP ACCOMPANIMENTS TO OLD 

FAVORITE SONGS . 16 

Aymer, Gordon C . 23 


B 


BADMINTON 22 

Bailey, Howard . ID 

Baker, Robert H. 17 

Bale, Robert 0. 5 

Ball, Edith L. 14 

Banister, Manly . 13 

Boronski, Matthew . 6 

Barbour, Russell ond Ruth . 7 

Barocci, Louis . 7 

BASEBALL . 22 

BASIC BOOKBINDING . 12 

BASIC BOOK OF SPORTS, THE . 21 

BASIC SKILLS IN SPORTS . 21 

BASIC SWIMMING . 24 

BASKETBALL <1D68) . 22 

BASKETBALL (10BD) . 23 

BASKETBALL TECHNIQUES ILLUSTRATED 21 

BASKET PIONEERING . 4 

Bateman, John F. and Paul V. Governoli 22 

Bates, Kenneth F. 5 

Beck, E. C. 21 

Beckord, Richord . 1 5 

Beckman, Frederick, Arr. . 16 

BEGINNER S GUIDE TO FRESH WATER 

LIFE . 17 

BEGINNER S GUIDE TO SEASHORE LIFE 17 
BEGINNER S GUIDE TO WILD FLOWERS 17 

BEGINNING SYNCHRONIZED SWIM- 

MING . 24 

Bellows, Roger . 14 

Benson, Kenneth R.-... 5 

Berger, H. Jeon . B 

Berk, Barboro . 10 

Berk, Barbara ond Jeanne Bendick . ID 

Best, Dick ond Beth . 16 

BEST PLAYS FOR THE CHURCH . 10 

BEST SINGING GAMES FOR CHILDREN 

OF ALL AGES . 11 

Bethers, Roy .... 4, 6 

BETTER BOXING — AN ILLUSTRATED 

GUIDE .... 21 

BETTER CAMPING . 7 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS BARBE¬ 
CUE BOOK .-. B 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, 


Eds. of .. 8, 12 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS FLOWER 


ARRANGING FOR EVERY DAY AND 

SPECIAL OCCASIONS ... 12 

BETTY WHITE'S DANCING MADE EASY 9 


BETTY WHITE'S LATIN-AMERICAN DANCE 
BOOK ...... .... ... 9 

BETTY WHITE'S TEEN-AGE DANCE BOOK 9 
BETTY WHITE'S TEEN AGE DANCE ETI¬ 
QUETTE . 9 


BIBLE GAMES FOR YOUNG AND OLD 3 
Biddle, Dorothy ond Dorothea Blom ... 13 
Biegeleisen, J. I. ond Max A. Cohn 7 
BIG BOOK OF CHRISTMAS, THE 13 

• BIRD BOOK, THE . . 17 

BIRDS ... 17 

Blolr, Elizobeth 16 

Bley, Edgar S. ... 11 

Bloom ster, Edgor L. .... 23 

Blumenou, Llli ... 4 

Blumenthol, Louis H. .IB 

BOATING: A BEGINNING GUIDE 23 

BOATING HANDBOOK 23 

Bollinger, J. W. 5 

Bolton, Eleanor Reed 5 

BOOK OF AMERICAN INDIAN GAMES 14 
BOOK OF ARTS AND CRAFTS. THE 5 

BOOK OF GAMES — FOR HOME, 

SCHOOL, PLAYGROUND . 11 

BOOK OF INDIAN LIFE CRAFTS. 14 

Boregsan, Griffith ond Lillian . 20 

Borst, Evelyne ond Elmer D. Mitchell ... 2D 

Bowen, Georgene . 4 

B^ers, EtheI, Ed. ................ ............... 1 

BOWLING . 22 

Bowman, Clorlce M. 9 

BOXING . 23 

Boyden, E. Douglas ond Roger G. Burton 23 

BOY'S BOOK OF SNAKES . 17 

BOY'S ENTERTAINMENT BOOK, THE .... 18 
BOY’S SECOND BOOK OF RADIO AND 

ELECTRONICS, THE. 13 

Braucher, Howard 20 

• BREATHERS AND STRETCHERS . 18 

Bresnohan, George T„ W. W. Tuttle ond 

Francis X. Cretzmeyer . 23 

Brewster, Benjamin . 21 

Brings, Lawrence .. 18, 19 

Brod, Fritzi . 5 

Brown, Jeanette Perkins . 3 

BUILD IT YOURSELF BOOK FOR BOYS ... 5 

Burock, A. S., Ed. 10 

Burchenol, Elizobeth . 9 

Burnett, R. Will, Harvey I. Fisher and 

Herbert S. Zlm . 17 

Bush-Brown, James and Louise . 17 

Butler, George D. 9, 11, IB 

Buttolph, Edna O. ....... .. ...................... 16 

c 

CAMP COUNSELING ._. B 

CAMP COUNSELOR TRAINING WORK¬ 
BOOK . 7 

CAMP COUNSELOR'S MANUAL _ 7 

AAF FT .. .......................... .■..*...... I 

• CAMPCRAFT SKILLS . ..- B 

CAMP PROGRAM BOOK, THE .... 8 

• CAMP SITE DEVELOPMENT . 7 

CAMP SONGS 'N' THINGS . . I 

CAMPING . ... 8 

CAMPING AND OUTDOOR COOKING 8 

CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT . 8 

CANDLE BOOK, THE . 5 

Corhort, ^krthur *......m.. 8 

Carrier, Rick ond Borboro .... 24 

Carter, Joon L. . ... ... ....................... ^ 

Casey, Beotrice Morle .. 3, 10 

Cassell, Sylvia . 19 

Cater, Ruth Cooley .. • ,«•>•••«• • I S 

Covonoh, Frances, Ed . 24 

• CERAMIC DECORATION 3 

CHALK TALK STUNTS _ 18 

Champion, Paul V. . 12 
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CHAMPION WRESTLING . 23 

Chapman, Margaret, Doris E. Gaudetfe 

and Catherine T. Hammett . 8, 21 

Cherry, Raymond . 5 

CHILDREN CAN MAKE IT . 5 

• CHILDREN’S PLAYS FROM FAVORITE 

STORIES . 10 

CHILDREN'S THEATRE MANUAL . 9 

CHILD S UNFOLDMENT THROUGH MUSIC, 


THE 


16 


CHRISTMAS BOOK, THE . 13 

CHRISTMAS BOOKLETS . 13 

CHRISTMAS CRAFTS AND DECORATIONS 13 

CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK . 13 

CHRISTMAS IDEA BOOK . 13 

• CHRISTMAS: ITS CAROLS, CUSTOMS 

AND LEGENDS . 13 

Clawson, Morion . 20 

Clegg, Helen and Mary Larom . 6 

CLUBWOMAN’S ENTERTAINMENT BOOK, 

THE . 1® 

Coates, Christopher W. 20 

Colby, C. B. 22 

• COMEDIES AND FARCES FOR TEEN¬ 

AGERS . 1° 

COMMITTEE COMMON SENSE . M 

• COMMUNICATIONS AND PUBLIC RELA¬ 

TIONS: HOW TO MAKE THE MOST 

OF BOTH OF THEM . 18 

COMMUNITY AND ASSEMBLY SINGING 16 

• COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN AC¬ 

TION: BASIC LITERATURE AND CRITI¬ 
CAL COMMENTS . 18 

COMMUNITY RECREATION . 9 

• COMPASS AND MAPS . 8 

COMPETITIVE SWIMMING . 22 

• COMPLETE ARCHERY HANDBOOK . 21 

COMPLETE BOOK OF CAMPFIRE PRO¬ 
GRAMS, THE .— 8 

COMPLETE BOOK OF CHILDREN’S PLAY 20 

• COMPLETE BOOK OF GAMES AND 

STUNTS . 11 

• COMPLETE BOOK OF GYMNASTICS .. 21 

• COMPLETE BOOK OF WATER SKIING, 

THE . 24 

• COMPLETE CHRISTMAS BOOK, THE . 13 

• COMPLETE HANDBOOK OF BOWLING, 

THE .— 21 

COMPLETE MANUAL OF FREE DIVING, 

THE . 24 

CONDITIONING EXERCISES . 23 

CONDUCT OF PLAYGROUNDS . IB 

Conover, Herbert S. 11 

Cooper, Hal .- 4 

Cope, Dwight . 5 

COPE’S PLASTICS BOOK .... 5 

Corbin, H. Don . 15 

COSTUME BOOK FOR PARTIES AND 

PLAYS, THE 10 

COSTUMING FOR THE MODERN STAGE 10 

Cottam, Clarence . 17 

Couch, Oima Palmer . 4 

COUNSELING WITH YOUNG PEOPLE.... 14 

COUNSELOR’S JOB, THE. 7 

COURSE IN MAKING MOSAICS: AN 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ART AND 

CRAFT . 5 

CRAFTS FOR FUN . 5 

CRAFTS PROJECTS FOR CAMP AND 

PLAYGROUND . 5 

CREATING WITH MATERIALS FOR WORK 
AND PLAY . 5 

• CREATIVE ACTIVITIES . 5 

CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CAMPERS . 8 

CREATIVE CRAFTS FOR CHILDREN . 5 

CREATIVE DRAMATICS FOR CHILDREN 9 

• CREATIVE HANDWORK IDEAS . 5 

• CREATIVE LEADERSHIP . M 

• CREATIVE NATURE CRAFTS . 5 

• CREATIVE PLAYGROUNDS AND RECREA¬ 

TION CENTERS . 11 

CREATIVE RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT FOR 

CHILDREN . 9 

Cundiff, Ruby Ethel and Barbara Webb 24 
Cureton, Thomas K.24 


D 

D’Amico, Victor, Frances Wilson and 

Moreen Moser . 4 

DANCE A WHILE . * 

• DANCE HANDBOOK . 9 

DANCE IN PSYCHOTHERAPY . 3 

DANCES AND STORIES OF THE AMER¬ 
ICAN INDIAN . H 

Danford, Howard G. IB 

Daniel, Oliver . 15 

Day, Cyrus Lawrence . 12 

Dean, John P. and Alex Rosen . 15 

• DECENTRALIZED CAMPING—A HAND¬ 

BOOK . 7 

• DECORATIVE DESIGN . 5 

DeMarche, Edythe and Dovid . 19 

DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTS¬ 
MEN . 5 

DESIGN FOR OUTDOOR EDUCATION.... 17 
DEVELOPING VOLUNTEERS FOR SERV¬ 
ICE IN RECREATION . 14 

Diller, Mory Block . 5 

Dimock, Hedley S. 7 

• DIRECTING CHURCH DRAMA: A MAN¬ 

UAL FOR LEADERS IN SUMMER 
SCHOOLS, CAMPS AND CONFER¬ 
ENCES . 1° 

DIRECTORS JOB, THE . 7 

DITTY BAG, THE . 15 

DIVE: THE COMPLETE BOOK OF SKIN 

DIVING . 24 

DIVING . 22 

• DOG OBEDIENCE TRAINING . 20 

Doherty, J. Kenneth . B 

Donohue, Wilma, and others, Eds. 4 

Donnelly, Richord J., Williom G. Helms 

ond Elmer D. Mitchell . 

Douglas, George W. . 13 

Downer, Marion .. 22 

• DRIED FLOWERS WITH A FRESH LOOK 5 

Driver, Helen 1. 23 

Duran, Clement A. 21 

Durland, Fronces Coldwell 9 

Dyer, Donald B. 15 

Dykema, Peter and others .. 17 

E 

EASY ARENA PLAYS . 10 

EASY STUNTS AND SKITS . IB 

Ecker, Paul, John Macrae, Vernon Ouel¬ 
lette and Charles Telfdrd . 15 

EDUCATION THROUGH PHYSICAL AC¬ 
TIVITIES . 21 

BB SUCCESSFUL PLAY ACTIVITIES . 18 

Eisenberg, Helen ond Larry 3, 15, 16, 19 

Eisenberg, James . 7 

Eliscu, Fronk . 7 

Ellis, Mary Jockson . 5 

Emery, Curtis ... . 22 

ENAMELING FOR FUN AND PROfIT .... 5 

ENAMELING: PRINCIPLES AND PRACTlC* 5 
Enterline, Mildred Hahn . 10 

• ESSENTIALS OF SOCIAL GROUP WORK 

SKILL .-.15 

Evanoff, Vlad . 24 

Evans, Chick .-. 22 

EXECUTIVE RESPONSIBILITY . 18 

F 

Fait, Hollis, John Shaw, Grace Fox and 

Cecil Hollingsworth . 22 

FAMILY CAMPING AND PLACES TO 
CAMP IN THE NORTH CENTRAL 
$7AJE$ . 3 

• FAMILY FUN AND ACTIVITIES . 3 

FAMILY FUN BOOK, THE . 3 

• FAMILY READING FESTIVAL: STORIES 

AND POEMS TO READ TOGETHER .... 24 
Farina, Albert M., Joseph M. Smith and 

Sol H. Furth . 1 2 

FIELD BOOK OF NATURE ACTIVITIES .... 17 

FIELD OF RECREATION, THE . 20 

FIRST BOAT: HOW TO PICK IT AND USE 
IT FOR FUN AFLOAT. 22 


FIRST BOOK OF BASEBALL, THE . 21 

FIRST BOOK OF BASKETBALL, THE . 22 

FIRST BOOK OF CHESS . H 

FIRST BOOK OF FOOTBALL, THE . 22 

FIRST BOOK OF STAGE COSTUME AND 

MAKE-UP, THE . . ., 1° 

FIRST BOW AND ARROWS: HOW TO 
USE IT SKILLFULLY FOR OUTDOOR 

FUN . 22 

FIRST CAMPING TRIP: HOW TO MAKE 
IT EASIER AND MORE COMFORTABLE 22 
FIRST FISH; WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 

TO CATCH HIM . 22 

FIRST RIFLE: HOW TO SHOOT IT 

STRAIGHT AND USE IT SAFELY . 22 

FIRST SPORTS BOOKS FOR THE YOtJNG 

OUTDOORSMAN . 22 

FISHES . 17 

Fisher, Aileen . 13 

FLOWER ARRANGING FOR JUNIORS .... 13 

FLOWERS ... 17 

FOLK ARTS AND CRAFTS . 5 

FOLK DANCES AND SINGING GAMES .. 9 

FOLK DANCES FROM OLD HOMELANDS 9 
FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL AND 

COLLEGE . 9 

FOLK PARTY FUN . 1 8 

FOOTBALL . 23 

FOOTBALL FUNDAMENTALS . 22 

Forbush, William and Harry R. Allen .... 11 

FOR THE STORYTELLER .-. 24 

FORTY APPROACHES TO INFORMAL 

SINGING . 15 

• FOUR STAR RADIO PLAYS FOR TEEN¬ 
AGERS . 1° 

Fowell, Kenneth . 9 

Fowler, H. Waller, Jr. 22 

Fox, Grace I. and Kathleen Gruppe 

Merrill . 9 

Fraley, Oscar . 21 

Frank, Lawrence K. 15 

FREE TIME: CHALLENGE TO LATER MA¬ 
TURITY . 4 

French, Marion N. 24 

Friermood, Harold T., Ed. 21, 24 

Frieswyzk, Siebolt H. 15 

Friet, Edwin L. and Del G. Peterson . 17 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM AFRICA . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM CHINA . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM INDIA, PAKI¬ 
STAN AND CEYLON . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM JAPAN . 19 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM SOUTHEAST 
ASIA . 19 

• FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE MIDDLE 

EAST . I 9 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE OTHER 

AMERICAS . 1 9 

FUN AND FESTIVAL FROM THE U. S. 

AND CANADA . I 9 

FUN AND FESTIVAL SERIES . I 9 

FUN FOR PARTIES AND PROGRAMS .... 19 

FUN IN THE WATER . 24 

FUN PLANS FOR CHURCH RECREATION 3 

FUN TOGETHER . I 9 

FUN WITH CHALK TALK . 19 

• FUN WITH LEATHER . 5 

• FUN WITH METALWORK . 5 

FUN WITH PAPER . 5 

FUN WITH SHELLS . 5 

FUN WITH SKITS, STUNTS AND STORIES 19 

• FUN WITH STRING . 5 

FUN WITH STUNTS . I 9 

FUN WITH WIRE . 5 

FUN WITH WOOD . 6 

• FUNDAMENTAL FOOTBALL . 22 

G 

Gabnelsen, M. Alexander and Caswell 

M. Miles, Eds. 11 

Gabrielson, Ira .. 17 

Goer, Joseph . 14 

• GAMES AND FUN FOR PARTIES . 19 

GAMES AND STUNTS FOR ALL OCCA¬ 
SIONS . 19 


Title* Added to AGBOR thl* year. 








































































































































































GAMES FOR 80YS AND MEN . 1 1 

GAMES FOR CHILDREN . 1 1 

GAMES FOR GROWNUPS . 19 

GAMES FOR JUNIOR AND SENIOR HIGH 

SCHOOLS . 12 

GAMES FOR QUIET HOURS AND SMALL 

SPACES . 12 

GAMES FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON .. 13 
GAMES FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

GRADES ... 12 

GAMES FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN . 12 

GAME SERIES .... 12 

GAMES THE WORLD AROUND—FOUR 

HUNDRED FOLK GAMES . I 2 

GAMES WE LIKE TO PLAY . 12 

GAMES YOU CAN MAKE AND PLAY .... 12 

GARDEN IDEAS AND PROJECTS . 17 

GARDENING* A NEW WORLD FOR CHIL¬ 
DREN . 17 

Gardner, Grace H. I 2 

Gardner, Horace J. 14 

GENERAL BOOK8INDING . 13 

GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT . 6 

GENERAL PLASTICS* PROJECTS AND 

PROCEDURES . 6 

Gerl, Frank H. 1 2 

GETTING ALONG IN THE TEENAGE 

WORLD . 3 

GETTING THE MOST OUT OF DISCUS¬ 
SION . 20 

GIANT BOOK OF FAMILY FUN AND 

GAMES, THE . 3 

Gillist, Flora . 3 

Girl Scouts af Ihe U.S.A. B 

GOLDEN BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS, 

THE . 16 

GOLDEN NATURE GUIDES, THE . 17 

GOLF . 22 

GOLF FOR BOYS AND GIRLS . 22 

Goodrich, Lois .■. 7 

GOOD THINGS FOR EVERYDAY PRO¬ 
GRAMS . ID 

GOOD THINGS FOR CHURCH GROUPS .... 3 

Gratia, Sister M. and Narbert A. Hilde- 

brond . 14 

GREAT CHRISTIAN PLAYS . ID 

Grimm, Jomes W. 23 

Grombach, John V. 23 

Groneman, Chris H.... 13 

GROUNDS MAINTENANCE HANDBOOK 11 
GROUP WORK IN THE INSTITUTION—A 

MODERN CHALLENGE . 15 

GROWTH THROUGH PLAY . 12 

Gruenberg, Sidanie Matsner, Ed. 24 

GUIDE FOR CHAIRMAN, A . 15 

GUIDE TO PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE, 

A . 15 

GYMNASTICS AND TUMBLING . 23 

GYMNASTICS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 22 


H 


Hocker, Fred and Prescatt Eames. 

Hahn, Mildred B. .. 

Hoke, Herbert V. 

Hammett, Catherine T, . 

Hammett, Catherine T. and Carol M. 
I i orroc ks ...............................«............ 

Hammett, Catherine T. and Virginia Mus¬ 
sel e an ............................................. 


20 

10 

10 

9 

8 

B 


HANDBALL* ITS PLAY AND MANAGE¬ 
MENT .„... 22 

HAND DECORATION OF FABRICS, THE .. 6 

HANDBOOK FOR OBSERVING THE SAT¬ 
ELLITES . 13 

HANDBOOK FOR SUPERVISORS . 15 

HANDBOOK OF ACTIVE GAMES . 1 2 

HANDBOOK OF CAMP MAINTENANCE .. 7 

HANDBOOK OF CHRISTMAS DECORA¬ 
TION, A . 14 

HANDBOOK OF CO-ED TEEN ACTIVITIES 19 
HANDBOOK OF INDOOR GAMES AND 

STUNTS .. ——. 19 

HANDBOOK OF SKITS AND STUNTS, THE 19 

HANDBOOK OF TRAIL CAMPCRAFT . 7 

HANDMADE RUGS . 6 


Horlow, Dr. Willlom M. 18 

Harper, Ernest I. and Arthur Dunhom, 

Eds. 18 

Harris, Pittman, Swenson. 9 

Hortley, Ruth E. and Robert M. Golden- 

son . 2D 

Hartwig, Morle and Florence Petersen 7 

Houpt, Enid, Ed. 2D 

Hausman, Ethel Hinckley. 17 

Hausman, Leon A. .. 17 

• HAVING FUN WITH MUSIC. 16 

Hay, Henry . 12 

Hozeltine, Mary Emogene . 13 

Heller, Ruth, Camp.*. 13, 16 

Heller, Ruth and Walter Goodell, Arrs. .. 16 

Hendrickson, Edwin . 6 

Herbert, Don . 13 

HERE’S HOW, A BASIC STAGECRAFT 

BOOK 10 

• HI-FI HANDBOOK . 13 

Hill, Beotrlce . 4 

Hillcaurt, William . 17 

Hindman, Darwin A. 11, 12, 19 

Hochman, Louis . 21 

Hodgson, Dick and H. Jay Bullen . 21 

Hoffmeister, Donald F. 17 

Hofsinde, Robert . 14 

Holgate, James "Gib” . 22 

HOLIDAY CRAFT AND FUN . 14 

• HOLIDAY DRAWING BOOK, THE . 6 

• HOLIDAYS AROUND THE WORLD . 14 

HOME AQUARIUM BOOK . 20 

HOME PLAY . 3 

Horowitz, Al . 1 2 

Howard, Neale E. 13 

HOW TO ATTEND A CONFERENCE . 15 

HOW TO BE A BOARD OR COMMITTEE 

MEMBER . IB 

HOW TO BE A MODERN LEADER . 15 

HOW TO BE A SUCCESSFUL EMCEE . 19 

HOW TO CARVE CHARACTERS IN 

WOOD . 6 

HOW TO DEVELOP BETTER LEADERS .... 15 

HOW TO DO IT . 4 

HOW TO DRAW. 6 

HOW TO FIND YOUR OWN STYLE IN 

PAINTING . 6 

HOW TO HAVE A SHOW . ID 

HOW TO HELP FOLKS HAVE FUN . 15 

HOW TO HELP PEOPLE . 15 

• HOW TO HUNT DEER AND SMALL 

GAME . 23 

HOW TO IMPROVE YOUR SPORTS SE¬ 
RIES . 22 

HOW TO LEAD GROUP SINGING . 16 

HOW TO MAKE AND PLAY A SHEPHERD 
PIPE . 6 

• HOW TO MAKE FISHING LURES . 24 

HOW TO PLAN AND CONDUCT WORK¬ 
SHOPS AND CONFERENCES . 15 

HOW TO PRODUCE A PLAY .... ID 

HOW TO PUT ON AN AMATEUR CIRCUS 2D 

HOW TO RUN A CLUB . 18 

HOW TO STENCIL AND DECORATE FUR¬ 
NITURE AND TINWARE . 6 

HOW TO SURVIVE ON LAND AND SEA 21 

HOW TO USE A TAPE RECORDER . 21 

HOW TO WORK WITH GROUPS. 15 

HOW TO WORK WITH YOUR 80ARD 

AND COMMITTEES .. 18 

Huber, Louis J. ID 


Hunt, Beotrice A. and Harry Robert 

Wilson ._. 1 2 

Hunt, Sarah Ethridge and Ethel Cain .... 12 

Hunt, Valerie V........ 4 

Hunt, W. Ben ... 7, 14 

Hunt, W. Ben and J, F. Burshears __ 14 

• HUNTER S MANUAL . . ..«... 24 

HUNTING WITH THE BOW AND ARROW 24 


Hutchinson, James .... 23 

Hutchinson, John L. 2D 


I 


Ickis, Marguerite . 5, 13 

Ickls, Marguerite and Reba Selden Esh .. 4 


IF YOU LIVE WITH LITTLE CHILDREN .. 3 

• ILLUSTRATED GAMES AND RHYTHMS 


FOR CHILDREN (Primary grodes) 12 

ILLUSTRATED GAMES, RHYTHMS AND 
STUNTS FOR CHILDREN 12 

INDIAN AND CAMP HANDICRAFT 14 

INDIAN AND FAMOUS SCOUT PLAYS . 14 

INDIAN 8EADWORK 14 

INDIAN GAMES AND CRAFTS . .. . 14 

• INDIAN PICTURE WRITING 14 

INDIVIDUAL SPORTS FOR WOMEN .. 22 

INDUSTRIAL RECREATION . 18 

INFORMAL DRAMATICS .... 21 

Ingle, Lester . 17 

INSECTS 17 

IN-SERVICE EDUCATION FOR COMMU¬ 
NITY CENTER LEADERSHIP 15 

IN-SERVICE TRAINING FOR PARKS AND 
RECREATION .. .15 

INSPIRATIONAL POETRY FOR CAMP 

AND YOUTH GROUPS 8 

INTERPRETING OUR HERITAGE ... 18 

INTRAMURAL AND RECREATIONAL 
SPORTS FOR HIGH SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE 22 

INTRAMURAL PROGRAMS . 23 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMUNITY REC- 

REATION ... . 9 

- INTRODUCTION TO GROUP DYNAMICS 15 
IT S FUN TO 8E A COUNSELOR . ... 7 

J 

Jacksan, Grace Rogers and Jeanette 

Pruyn Reed 16 

Jenkins, Louisa and Barbara Mills 4 

JEWELRY MAKING FOR FUN AND PROF¬ 
IT 6 

JEWELRY MAKING FOR THE BEGINNING 

CRAFTSMAN ... 6 

JOBS IN CAMP AND CONFERENCE 

BOOKLETS . 7 

Johns, Ray . 18 

Johnson, Lillian . 7 

Jahnstan, Mary Groce . 7 


JUNIOR BOOK OF CAMPING AND 
WOODCRAFT, THE . 8 


K 


••• • • • **« • 


Kafka, Francis J. 

Komerman, Sylvia E., Ed. 

Kaplan, Jerome 

Kauffman, Carolyn ond Patricia Farrell 

Keeney, C. H. .. .. 

KEEPING IDLE HANDS BUSY . 


6 

ID 

4 

3 

10 

6 


Kendall, William J. 13 

Kephart, Horace .. « . 8 

Kettelkamp, Larry . 22 

Kiltz, Rita and Hazel Neff . 12 

Kinzle, Dann. 23 

Kiphuth, Robert J. H. ..... 24 

Klphuth, Robert and H. M. 8urke . 24 

• KITES . ... . . 22 

KITES* A PRACTICAL GUIDE TO MAKING 

AND FLYING . 22 

• KITES* HOW TO MAKE AND FLY THEM .. 22 

Klingensmith, Willey P. . .... 6 

Knapp, Ida C . 16 

Knapp, Jack Stuart . ID 

Knowles, Malcolm ond Hulda ... 15 

• KNIFE AND AX. . 8 

Kahl, Marguerite and Frederko Young 

1 1, 19 

Konopka, Gisela .15, 16 

Kraus, Richard ..... 9,15,21 

Krugman, Lillian D. and Alice Jeanne 
Ludwig ..... 16 


L 


Lacey, John 1 1 

LaFand, Eddie and Julie Menendez 21 

Laklan, Carl] 5 

Lombert, Clara 21 

Laram, Mary 5 


Ti»i« Added tm AG BOR tkla yemr. 



































































































































Lorrobee, Eric and Rolf Meyeriohn, Eds. 20 
Leach, Maria . 24 

• LEAD A SONG . 16 

LEADERSHIP OF TEEN-AGE GROUPS 15 

• LEATHERWORK PROCEDURE AND DE¬ 

SIGNS . 6 

Leavitt, Narma M. and Hartley D. Price 22 
Ledermann, Alfred and Alfred Trachsel ..11 

Ledlie, John A. . 7 

Ledlie, John A. and Froncis W. Holbein 7 

lee, Robert . 20, 21 

Leeming, Joseph . 5, 10, 11, 14 

LEGENDS IN ACTION ... 10 

LEGENDS IN ACTION SERIES . 10 

Lehr, Paul and R. Will Burnett ..... 17 

LEISURE AND RECREATION—A STUDY 
OF LEISURE AND RECREATION IN 

THEIR SOCIOLOGICAL ASPECTS . 20 

LET S CELEBRATE CHRISTMAS . 14 

• LET’S GO FISHING . 24 

LET’S PLAY A STORY . 11 

• LET’S READ A STORY . 24 

LET S SQUARE DANCE . 9 

Lewis, A. W. 12 

Lewis, Shari . 13 

LIFESAVING . 22 

LIFESAVING AND WATER SAFETY IN¬ 
STRUCTION . 21 

• LIBRARY-SPONSORED DISCUSSION 

GROUP, THE . 21 

• LITTLE CALYPSOS . 16 

Lobingier, Elizabeth Miller . 3 

Loken, Newton C. and Robert J. Wil¬ 
loughby . 21 

Long, Lois Culver . 5 


M 


■ 


McCoslin, Nellie . 10 

Macfarlon, Alton A. . 12, 14 

McGann, Muriel E. 12, 14 

McIntosh, David S. 12 

Madden, Ira C. 7 

Moger, Sylvia . 19 

MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS 14 
MAKE YOUR OWN MUSICAL INSTRU- 

MENTS . 6 

MAKE YOUR OWN OUTDOOR SPORTS 

EQUIPMENT . 11 

Mollory, Aileen . 20 

MAMMALS . 17 

Mandell, Muriel and Robert E. Wood ... 6 

MANUAL OF INTERGROUP RELATIONS, 

A . 15 

MANUAL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION AC¬ 
TIVITIES, A . 22 

Marinaff, Kathryn Andrews . 6 

Marshall, Lucile Robertson . 13 

Marshall, Virginia Stone . 13 

Martin, Alexander C. 17 

Martin, Curtis . 13 

MASK MAKING . 6 

Moson, Bernard S. 8, 14 

Mason, Jomes . 11 

MASS LEISURE . 20 

MASTER STUNT BOOK, THE . 19 

MATHEMATICAL PUZZLES FOR BEGIN¬ 
NERS AND ENTHUSIASTS . 12 

Mattil, Edward L. . 6 

MEANING IN CRAFTS . 6 


MEET MORE PEOPLE—HAVE MORE FUN 19 


Menchofer, Joseph D. and Harold Spon- 

berg . ........................... 15 

methods and materials in recrea¬ 
tion LEADERSHIP . 15 

MEXICAN AND NEW MEXICAN FOLK- 
DANCES . 9 


Meyer, Harold D. ond Chorles K. Bright- 

bill .. 9, 18 

Meyer, Margaret H. ond Marguerite M. 

Schwarz . 23 

Miksch, W. F. . 10 

MR. WIZARD’S SCIENCE SECRETS . 13 

Mitchell, A. Viola and Ida B. Crawford 8 

MIXERS TO MUSIC FOR PARTIES AND 
DANCES . 9 


MODERN FENCING . 23 

MODERN VOLLEYBALL . 22 

MORE LEGENDS IN ACTION . 10 

MORE NEW GAMES FOR TWEEN-AGERS 12 

Morgan, Alfred . 13, 20 

Morris, C. Eugene . 14 

Morris, Percy A. 17 

• MOSAIC PATTERNS. 6 

MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART . 6 

Maser, Clarence G. 16 

Mott-Smith, Geoffrey . 12 

Moyer, John W. 13 

Mulac, Margaret E. 3 

Murray, John . *. 10 

MUSIC IS MOTION. 16 

Musselman, Virginia . 9, 21 


• MYTHS AND LEGENDS OF THE AGES .... 24 

N 


Nathans, Alan A. . 7 

National Conference for Cooperotion in 

Aquatics . 11, 24 

NATURE CRAFTS FOR CAMP AND PLAY- 

GROUND . 6 

Neumeyer, Martin H. and Esther S. 20 

NEW BLUE BOOK OF FAVORITE SONGS, 

THE . 16 

• NEW LOOK AT CHRISTMAS DECORA¬ 

TIONS, A . 14 

NEW SONG FEST, THE . 16 

NEW UNDERSTANDINGS OF LEADER¬ 
SHIP . 15 

NEW WAY OF THE WILDERNESS, THE .. 8 

• NEW YMCA AQUATIC WORKBOOK .... 24 

Nolon, W. I.... 15 

Narbeck, Oscar E. 14 

Noren, Arthur T. 23 

NUMISMATICS ..... 13 

o 

Oetting, Rae and Mabel Otis Robinson 8 

OFFICIAL JUDO . 22 

O'Keefe, Potrlc Ruth and Anita Aldrich 21 

OMNIBUS OF FUN . 19 

ON STAGE TONIGHT . 10 

Ostrow, Albert A. 3 

Ott, Elmer F... B 

Otte, Fred, Jr. .. 20 

OUR SINGING NATION . 16 

OUTDOOR ACTIVITIES FOR IN-TOWN 
GROUPS . 21 

• OUTDOOR RAMBLES. 18 

OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOL—A STUDY 

REPORT, THE . 11 

OUTDOOR SWIMMING POOLS . 11 

OUTDOORSMAN’S COOKBOOK.. 8 

P 

Pock, Greto . 6 

PAGEANTS AND PROGRAMS F O R 
SCHOOL, CHURCH AND PLAY- 
GROUND . 10 

• PAPER SHAPES AND SCULPTURE FOR 

SCHOOL USE . 7 

PAPIER MACHE... 7 

PARTIES FOR CHILDREN . 19 

PARTIES FOR SPECIAL DAYS OF THE 

YEAR ...... 19 

PARTIES — MUSICAL MIXERS AND 

SIMPLE SQUARE DANCES . 19 

PARTIES—PLANS AND PROGRAMS . 19 

PARTIES PLUS: LET'S PLAN A PARTY .... 19 

PARTIES PLUS SERIES . 19 

PARTIES PLUS: STUNTS AND ENTERTAIN- 
MENT . 19 

• PARTNER SONGS . 16 

PARTY BOOKLETS, THE . 19 

PATTERNS IN THE SKY: THE STORY OF 

CONSTELLATIONS . 18 

PAYING PROJECTS FOR CLUBS . 20 

Pearsall, Mila and Charles G. Leedham 20 

Perard, Victor, and others . 6 

Perkins, Foith . 19 

Perry, Evadna Krous . 5 


PERSONNEL STANDARDS IN COMMU¬ 
NITY RECREATION’LEADERSHIP . 15 

Peterson, Horald C. 15 

Phillips, B. E. 22 

Phillips, Helen U. 15 

• PHOTOGRAPHY . 17 

PHOTOGRAPHY FOR TEEN-AGERS . 13 

PICTORIAL MANUAL OF BOOKBINDING, 

A . 13 

• PICTURE GUIDE TO BEGINNER’S CHESS 12 
PLANNING FACILITIES FOR HEALTH, 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION AND RECREA¬ 
TION . 11 

PLANNING FOR GIRLS IN THE COM¬ 
MUNITY RECREATION PROGRAM . 21 

PLANNING FOR HALLOWEEN . 14 

PLANNING FOR PATRIOTIC HOLIDAYS .. 14 

• PLANNING YOUR HOME FOR PLAY . 3 

• PLAY: A CHILD’S WAY OF GROWING 

UP . 21 

PLAY ACTIVITIES FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 21 
PLAYGROUND LEADER: HIS PLACE IN THE 

PROGRAM . 21 

PLAYGROUND LEADERS—THEIR SELEC¬ 
TION AND TRAINING . 15 

PLAYGROUND SERIES. 21 

PLAYGROUND SUMMER NOTEBOOK .... 21 
PLAYGROUNDS: THEIR ADMINISTRA¬ 
TION AND OPERATION . IB 

PLAYS FOR PLAYERS . 10 

PLAYS, PAGEANTS AND CEREMONIALS 
FOR THE CHRISTMAS SEASON . 13 

• PLAYTIME . 20 

PLAYTIME WITH MUSIC . 16 

Pape, Dick, Sr. 24 

Pope, Soxton . 24 

Popular Mechanics, Eds. of . 5, 7, 13 

Potter, Arthur M... 23 

Powers, Verne E., Ed. 10 

PRACTICAL TAXIDERMY . 13 

• PRACTICAL TRACK ATHLETICS . 23 

Preston, Effo E. 19 

Price, Betty . 17 

PRINCIPLES OF RECREATION _ 20 

PROGRAM ENCYCLOPEDIA, THE. 21 

PROGRAM HELPS FOR CAMP LEADERS .. 8 

• PROGRAM IN GIRL SCOUT CAMPING .... 8 

PROMPTING: HOW TO DO IT. 9 

Pylant, Agnes Durant . 3, 20 

R 

RAINBOW BOOK OF AMERICAN FOLK 

TALES AND LEGENDS, THE. 24 

Reogon, Lewis M. 13 

RECREATION ACTIVITIES FOR ADULTS .. 21 
RECREATION ADMINISTRATION: A 

GUIDE TO ITS PRACTICES. 18 

RECREATION AND PARK YEARBOOK, 

1956 . 9 

RECREATION AND THE CHURCH . 3 

RECREATION AREAS — THEIR DESIGN 


AND EQUIPMENT..... 11 

RECREATION FOR COMMUNITY LIVING 9 
RECREATION FOR SENIOR CITIZENS IN 
HOSPITALS, NURSING HOMES AND 

INSTITUTIONS . 4 

RECREATION FOR THE ILL AND HANDI¬ 
CAPPED HOMEBOUND . 3 

RECREATION FOR THE HANDICAPPED .... 4 

• RECREATION IN HOSPITALS — REPORT 
OF A STUDY ON ORGANIZED REC¬ 
REATION PROGRAMS IN HOSPITALS 
AND OF THE PERSONNEL CONDUC¬ 
TING THEM . 4 

RECREATION IN THE AMERICAN COM¬ 
MUNITY . IB 

RECREATION JOB, THE. 7 

RECREATION LEADER’S HANDBOOK . 15 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (422) . 15 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (950) . 15 

RECREATION LEADERSHIP (1276) . 15 

RECREATION PLACES.. 11 

RECREATION PROGRAMS, THE . 21 

RECREATION TOPICS MERITING STUDY 
OR RESEARCH . 20 


• Title* Added to AGBOR thU yomr. 
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Reed, W. Moxwell ... IB 

Relmonn, Lewis C. 7 

Reinfeld, Fred 12 

RELIGIOUS IDEAS FOR ARTS AND 

CRAFTS 7 

REMOTIVATING THE MENTAL PATIENT 4 
REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 17 

RESEARCH IN RECREATION COMPLETED 
IN 1957 ... 20 

RESEARCH IN RECREATION COMPLETED 

IN 1958 . 20 

Re ssler, Theodore Whitson 14 

RHYTHMIC ACTIVITIES 9 

Rice, Rebecco 5 

Richardson, Hazel A. 12 

Richordson, Noncy ... 6 

RIDING SIMPLIFIED .... . 23 

Roberts, Dorothy 15 

ROCKS AND MINERALS . 17 

Roehm, Ralph D. 7 

Rosen, Elizabeth . 3 

Ross, Murray G. ond Chorles E. Hendry 15 
Roth, Willard ond Alice 3 

ROUND AND ROUND AND ROUND THEY 
GO ... ... 16 

RULES FOR PARLIAMENTARY PROCE¬ 
DURE . 15 

Rutstrum, Colvin . 8 

s 

Sabine, Ellen S. 4 

SAILING AND SMALL CRAFT DOWN THE 

AGES . . 23 

Solomon, Julion Horrts . 7 

Schorflf, Robert . 11,24 

SCHEDULE FOR THE APPRAISAL OF 
COMMUNITY RECREATION 9 

Schell, John M. 9 

Schiffer, Don . . 22 

SCHOOL-CITY COOPERATION IN THE 
PLANNING OF RECREATION AREAS 

AND FACILITIES . 11 

Schulz, Florence . 3 

SCIENCE OF SKIN AND SCUBA DIVING, 

THE . 24 

SCULPTURE: TECHNIQUES IN CLAY, 

WAX, SLATE . 7 

SEASHORES . 17 

Seaton, Cloyton, Leibee ond Messersmith 21 

Seattle Junior Progroms . 9 

SECRET OF TACTICAL CHESS, THE . 12 

Sedillo, Mela . 9 

Seeley, Vernon D. 4 

Self, Morgoret Cobell . 23 

SEVEN STEPS TO CREATIVE CHILDREN'S 

DRAMATICS . 10 

SEVENTEEN PARTY BOOK, THE . 20 

72 NEW BIRD HOUSES AND FEEDERS 

YOU CAN MAKE . 6 

SHARI LEWIS PUPPET BOOK, THE . 13 

Shoemoker, Hurst H. 17 

Shoemoker, Roweno M. 20 

SHOOTING THE SOW . 23 

SHOOTING THE .22 RIFLE . 24 

Sibley, Hi . 6 

SILK SCREEN PRINTING . 7 

SILK SCREEN TECHNIQUES . 7 

Silson, John E., Elliott M. Cohen ond 

Beatrice H. Hill . 4 

Silvio, Chorles E. 21 

Simmons, Horry . 18 

Simon, Hilda . 17 

Simos, Jock . 11 

SIMPLE PUPPETRY . 21 

SIMPLIFIED DOG BEHAVIOR FOR HOME, 

CAR AND STREET . 20 

SING AND DANCE . 12 

SING IT AND DO IT . 16 

SING WITH ACTION . 12 

SINGING AMERICA . 16 

SINGING GAMES . 12 

SINGING GAMES AND DANCES 12 

SINGING GAMES AND DANCES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND PLAYGROUNDS 12 

SINGING TIME . 16 


SIX MORE DRAMATIC STUNTS ID 

SIX NEW DRAMATIC STUNTS 10 

SKIING ON WATER 24 

Smith. Hobart M. 17 

Smith. Robert G. 1 8 

SO YOU WANT TO BE A CAMP COUN- 
SELOR 8 

SOCCER 23 

SOCIAL GAMES FOR RECREATION 2D 

SOCIAL GROWTH THROUGH PLAY PRO¬ 
DUCTION 11 

SOCIAL PROGRAM FOR OLDER PEOPLE, 

A 4 

SOFTBALL 22 

• SOFTBALL—WITH OFFICIAL RULES 23 

SOLVING CAMP BEHAVIOR PROBLEMS B 
SONGS CHILDREN LIKE 16 

SONGS FOR EVERY PURPOSE AND OC¬ 
CASION 16 

Sorenson, Roy 18 

• SOUND SKETCHES WITH RHYTHM IN- 

STRUMENTS 16 

Speor, Morion R. 6 

Spears, Betty 24 

Spicer, Dorothy Gladys 18 

• SPORTS AND RECREATION FACILITIES 

FOR SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 11 

• SPORTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 4 

SQUARE DANCES OF TODAY AND HOW 

TO TEACH AND CALL THEM 9 

SQUASH RACQUETS 23 

Squires, Mabel 4 

Stafford, George T. 4 

STAGING SUCCESSFUL TOURNAMENTS 23 
Stohl, LeRoy 19 

Staples, Frank A. 4, 7 

STARS 17 

START 'EM SAILINGI 23 

STARTING A RECREATION PROGRAM IN 
A CIVILIAN HOSPITAL 4 

STARTING AND DEVELOPING A RHYTHM 
BAND 16 

• STATISTICS ON OUTDOOR RECREATION 20 

Stane, Wolter L. 20 

Stone, Wolter l. ond Charles G. .... 15 
STORIES TO DRAMATIZE 10 

• STORY OF SHELLS: A GUIDEBOOK FOR 

YOUNG COLLECTORS, THE 13 

• STORYTELLER IN RELIGIOUS EDUCA- 

TION. THE . 3 

STORYTELLING . . 21 

• STORY TELLING 24 

STORYTELLING FOR YOU . 24 

Stuart, Fronces R. and John S. Ludlom . 9 

STUNTS SERIES 10 

SUCCESSFUL CAMP. THE. 7 

Sullivan, Dorothea F. 15 

• SUMMER IS AGELESS: RECREATION 

PROGRAMS FOR OLDER ADULTS 4 

• SUMMER WITH NURSERY CHILDREN 3 

SUNSET IDEAS FOR FAMILY CAMPING 9 

Sussmon, Aaron. 12 

Sutherlond, W. C. 15 

• SWIMMING 24 

SWIMMING 22 

SWIMMING AND DIVING (739) . 24 

SWIMMING AND DIVING (1088) 23 

SWIMMING POOL 800K, THE ... 11 

SWIMMING POOL DATA AND REFER¬ 
ENCE ANNUAL . 11 

Switz, Theodore M. ond Robert A. John¬ 
ston, Eds. 10 

Symonds, George W. D. . 18 


T 

Toilllez, Philippe, Frederic Dumos, 
Jacques-Yves Costeou, ond olhers 24 

TAKE THE GUESSWORK OUT OF POOL 
PLANNING 11 

TALES FOR TELLING 24 

Toni, Henry N. 3 

Tarbell, Harlon 18, 19 

TEACHING BEGINNERS TO SWIM 24 

TEAM SPORTS FOR GIRLS AND WOMEN 23 
Tedford, Jack 3 


TEEN AGE SKETCHES 10 

TENNIS 22 

TENNIS FOR TEACHERS 23 

TENNIS SELF-INSTRUCTOR 23 

• THERAPEUTIC GROUP WORK WITH CHIL- 

DREN 16 

they knew paul bunyan 21 

Thompson, Stuart L. 18 

Thurston, LaRue A. 8 

Tilden, Freeman IB 

Tobitt, Janet E. 8 , 16 

Tooze, Ruth 24 

• TOUCH FOOTBALL 23 

TOYS YOU CAN MAKE 7 

TRACK AND FIELD (1D73) 22 

TRACK AND FIELD (10B9) 23 

TRACK AND FIELD ATHLETICS 23 

• TRAMPOLINING 22 

• TREASURED TEN—FOLKSONGS WITH 

DESCANTS 17 

TREASURY OF AMERICAN INDIAN TALES 14 
TREASURY OF LIVING, A 20 

Trecker, Audrey ond Harleigh 14, 15 

TREE IDENTIFICATION BOOK, THE IB 

• TREE TRAILS AND HOBBIES 18 

TREES 17 

TREES OF THE EASTERN AND CENTRAL 

UNITED STATES AND CANADA 18 

TROPICAL FISHES AS PETS 20 

TUMBLING 22 

• TUMBLING TUTOR 23 

Turner, Morgery J. 9 

• TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS "THE 

BROWN BOOK" 17 

• TWICE 55 COMMUNITY SONGS "THE 

GREEN BOOK" 17 

u 

UNDERSTANDING BOYS 16 

UNDERSTANDING GIRLS 16 

Upton, John 4 

V 

V-FIVE PHYSICAL EDUCATION SERIES, 

THE 21 

Vandevere. J. Lilian 16 

Vannler, Maryhelen 15 

Vaughn, L. F. 21 

VAUGHN S PARADE AND FLOAT GUIDE 21 
VENTURES IN YOUTH WORK 3 

VOLLEYBALL 22 

von Merlng, Otto ond Stanley E. King 4 

w 

Walker, Pomelo 10 

Ward, Winifred 10 

WATER COLOR PAINTING IS FUN 7 

• WATER SKIING 24 

Wotson, Kotherlne Willioms 24 

Watts, Fronklin, Ed. 13 

Wough, Dorothy .. .. 14 

WEATHER ... 17 

Webb, Morion A. 12 

Welch, Emily H. 7 

Wene, Sylvia 23 

Wentzel, Fred D. and Edward L. Schling- 

man 7 

Wertsner, Anne 14 

Westervelt, Vlrglnio Veeder 3 

Whiffen, Lorry C. 23 

White, Betty 9 

Whittemore, Richard D., Ed. 17 

• WHITTLING WITH BEN HUNT 7 

Willioms, Woyne R. 11 

Wilson, George T. 3 

Wilson, Horry R. 16 

Wittenberg, Rudolph M. 14, 15 

Wittich, Wolter Arno ond Charles Fronds 

Schuller 11 

Wolchonock. Louis 5 

• WOMAN'S BOWLING GUIDE, THE 23 

• WOOD PROJECTS YOU WILL LIKE 7 

• WOODWORKING FOR INDUSTRIAL ARTS 7 

• WORKING WITH THE HANDICAPPED 4 

WORSHIP WAYS FOR CAMP 9 


riffe* Adds* to ACBOR this y, 












































































WRESTLING . 22 

Wright, Sally . 17 

Wulff, Lee . 24 

Y 

YMCA WATER SAFETY AND LIFESAVING 21 

YEAR ROUND PARTY BOOK . 14 

Yerkaw, Charles . 22 

Young, Joseph L. 5 


Young, William P. and Horace J. Gard¬ 


ner . 14,19 

YOUR OWN BOOK OF CAMPCRAFT. 9 

YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS, Val. Ill . 3 

• YOUTH PROGRAM IDEAS, Val. IV . 3 


z 

Zander, Carl E. and Wes H. Klusmann .. 8 


Zanxig, Augustus D. 17 

Ziegler, Carl . 12 

Zim, Herbert $. 17 

Zim, Herbert S. and Paul R. Shaffer . 17 

Zirner, Laura . 10 

w 

• ZOOLOGY: AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM . 17 


• Title* Added to ACBOR this year. 
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National 



Recreation Association 

A Service Organization Supported by Voluntary Contributions 

«» 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


Services Available 


Headquarters Services 


Field Services 


• Correspondence and Consultation Service 

• Recreation Personnel Service 

• RECREATION Macazine 

• Program Service t . • ... . •. i 

• Research •> > •» . > ' V ", 

• Specia/. Publications •. • • . ;• 

• National Recreation Congress ” "• ■ "" " t ‘ 

• Library 

• Public Information and Education 

' f'e. • Service to Lay Boards and Voluntary Leaders 
••Membership Service 
••International Recreation Service 

• Recreation ,Book Center 

• Service to Local Communities 


• Service to State Agencies 

• Service to Federal Agencies 
f^pRviCE to Voluntary Agencies 

• Leadership Traininc Courses 

• Employee Recreation Service 

• Minority Group Services 

• District Conferences 

• Services for Women and Girls 

• Recreation Surveys 

• Planning Areas and Facilities 

• Consulting Service on Recreation 
for the III and Handicapped 

• Special Defense Related Service 


Information about the Association’s services and membership may 
be obtained by writing to Joseph Prendergast, Executive Director 


RECREATION BOOK CENTER - NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 

8 West Eighth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

Name__ 
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City_.Zone_State_ 

Please check: NRA Member — Active Associate □ Affiliate □ 

Bill (Agency or Department:)___Remittance Enclosed $ 


Date_ 

Official Order No. 
Ordered by_ 


Instructions: Members and libraries may deduct 10% discount on 
all publications not marked with *. Books are not returnable un¬ 
less an error has been made in filling the order or if the book is 
found to be defective. Remittances should be sent by money order 
or check. Cash is sent at your own risk. Stamps are not acceptable. 
Postage is added to all billed accounts. 


ORGANIZATIONS, CITY, STATE AND FEDERAL 
DEPARTMENTS, SCHOOLS, LIBRARIES, MAY BE 
BILLED ON RECEIPT OF OFFICIAL ORDER. 

ALL OTHER ORDERS MUST BE ACCOMPANIED 
BY CASH. 
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